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CHAPTES I 

SOOTLAHD. 

J8EI0OT was tbe siJtriiTier of 3396. Tbewar wMc!i had 
lated Scotland was then at an €nd. Ambition seemed satiated; 
and the vanquished, after having passed under the voke of their 
enemy, coocladed they might wear their chains in peace. Such 
were the hopes of those Scottish noldemeii wiio. early in the 
preceding spring, had signed the bond of submission to a ruth- 
less conqueror, purchasing life at the price of all that makes 
life estimable—iiberty and honor. 

Prior to this act of vassalage, Edward I., King of England* 
had entered Scotland at the head of an immense arnty. 
seized Berwick by stratagem; laid the country in ashes; and, on 
the field of Dunbar, forced the Scottish king" and his nobles to 
acknowledge him their liege lord. 

But while the courts of Edward, or of his representatives, 
were crowded by the humbled Scots, the spirit of one brave 
man remained unsubdued. Disgusted alike at the facility with 
which the sovereign of a warlike nation could resign his people 
and his crown into the hands of a treacherous invader, and at 
th«» pusillanimity of the nobles who had ratified the sacrifice, 
VViHiarn Wallace retired to the glen of Ellerslie. Withdrawn 
iTiim the world, he iioped to avoid the sight of oppressions he 
ctmld not redress, and the endurance of injuries beyond his 
power to avenge. 

Thus checked at the opening of life in the career of glory that 
was bis passion —secluded in the bloom of manhood froin the 
social haunts of men— he repressed the eager aspirations of his 
miod. and str<ive to acquire that resignation to inevitable evils 
which alone could reeoaeile him to fore.^o the promises of lus 
youth, and enable him to view with patience a humiliation of 
Scotland, whieli blighted her honor, menaced her existence, and 
consigned her sons to degradation or obscurity. The latter was 
Iho choice of Wallace. Too noble to bend his spirit to tb» 
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usurper, too honest to ajBfeot submissioo, he resigned himself to 
f.he only way left of maintaining the independence of a true 
Scot; and giving np the world at once, all the ambitions of 
youth became exiingufshed in his breast, since nothing was pre- 
served in his country to sanctify their fires. Scotlaud seemed 
proud of her chains. Not to share in such debasement, ap- 
peared all that was now in his power; and within the shades of 
EliersHe he found a retreat and a home, whose sweets beguiling 
him of every care, made him sometimes forget the wrongs of hm 
country in the tranquil enjo.vments of wedded love. 

During the happy mouths of the preceding autumn, while 
Scotland was yet free, and the path of honorable distinction still 
open before her young nobility, Wallace married Marion Braid* 
foot, the beautiful heiress of LammingtOD. Nearly of the same 
age. and brought up from childhood together, reciprocal afifec- 
tiou had grown with their growth; and sympathy of tastes and 
virtues, and mutual tenderness, made them so entirely one, 
that when at the age of twenty *two the enraptured lover was 
allowed to pledge that faith publicly at the altar, which he had 
so often vowed in secret to his Marion, he clasped her to his 
heart, and softly whispered: ‘"Dearer than life! part of my 
being! blessed is this union, that mingles thy soul with mine, 
now, and forever!” 

Edward’s invasion of Scotland broke in upon their innocent 
joys. Wallace threw aside the wedding garment for the cuirass 
and the sword. But he was not pern.itted long to use either — 
Scotland submitted to her engmies; and he had no alternative 
but to bow to her oppressors, or to become an exile from man, 
amid the deep glens of his country. 

The tower of Ellerslie was henceforth the lonely abode of 
himself and his bride. The neighboring nobles avoided him, 
because the principles he declared were a tacit reproach on 
their proceedings; and in the course of a short time, .as he for- 
bore to seek them, they even forgot that he was in existence. 
Indeed, ali occasions of mixing with society he now rejected. 
The hunting-spear with which he had delighted to follow the 
flying roebuck from glade to glade, the arrows with which he 
used to bring down the heavy ptarmigan or the towering eagle, 
ail were laid aside. Scottish liberty was no more; and Wallace 
would have blushed to have shown "himself to the free-born deer 
of his native hills, in communion of sports with the spoilers of 
his country. Had he pursued his once favorite exercises, he 
must have mingled with the English, now garrisoned in every 
towm, and who passed their hours of leisure in the chase. 

Being resigned to bury his youth— since its strength could no 
longer be serviceable to his country-— books, his harp, and the 
sweet converse of his tender Marion, became the occupations of 
his days. BHerslie was his herruitage; and there, closed from 
the world, with an angel his companion, he might I ave forgot- 
ten Edward was lord in Scotland, bad not that which was with- 
out his little paradise made a way to its gates, and showed liim 
the slavery of the nobles and the wretchedness of the piK>pfe. 
Ip these oases, his generous hand gave succor where it could 
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aol' Ibrfn^ redress.' ' Those., whom the, lawless plunderer had 
driven from their houses or stripped of their eoverin®:, found 
shelter, clothing, and food at the house of Sir William Wallace. 

EHerslie was the refuge of the friendless, and the comfort of 
the unhappy. Wherever Lad^’' Wallace moved — wliether look- 
ing out from her window on the accidental passenger, or tak- 
ing her morning or rnoonlight walks through the glen, leaning 
DO the arm of her luisbahd— she had the rapture of hearing his 
steps greeted and followed by the blessings of the poor desf Hut 
and the prayers of them who tvere ready to perish. It was then 
that this happy woman would raise her hushand*s hand to h r 
lips, and, in silent adoration, thank 0od for blessmgher with a 
being made so truly in his own image. 

* Several months of this blissful and uninterrupted solitude had 
elapsed, when Lady Wallace saw^ a chieftain at her gate. He in- 
quired for its master-requested a private conference — and re- 
tired with him into a remote room. They remained together 
for an hour. Wallace then came forth, and ordering his horse, 
with four followers, to be in readiness, said he meant to ac- 
company his guest to Douglas Castle. When he embraced his 
wife at parting, he told her that as Douglas w^asonly a few miles 
distant, he should be at home again before the moon rose. 

She passed the tedious hours of his absence with tranqulllitv, 
till the appointed signal of his rer urn .appeared from behind the 
summits of the opposite mountains. So bright were its beams, 
that Marion did not need any otlier light to show her the steal- 
ing sands of her hour-glass, as they numbered the prolonged 
hours of her husband’s stay. She dismissed her servants to their 
rest; all, excepting Halbert, the gray-haired harper of Wallace; 
and he, like herself, was too unaccustomed to the absence of his 
master to find sleep visit his eyes vrhile EUerslie was bereft of 
its joy and its guard. 

As the night advanced. Lady Wallace sat in the window of 
her bed-chamber, which looked toward the west. She watched 
the winding pathway that led from Lanark down the opposite 
heights, eager to catch a glimpse of the waving plumes of her 
huTOand when he should emerge from behind the hill, and pass 
under the thicket w’hich overhung the road. Hoiv often, as a 
cloud obscured for an instant the moon’s light, and threw a 
transitory shade across the path, did her heart bound wdth tha 
thought that her watching wms at an end! It was he whom she 
bad seen start from the abrupt rock! They were the folds of 
his tartan that darkened the w’hite cliff! But the moon again 
rolled through her train of clouds and threw her light around. 
Where then was her Wallace?! Alas! it was only ashadovr she 
had seen! the hill was still lonely, and be wdiom she sought was 
yet far away! Overcome with watching, expectation, and dis- 
appointment. unable to say whence arose her fears, she sat 
down again to look; but her eyes were blinded with tears, and 
in a voice interrupted by sighs she exclaimed, “ Not. yet, not 
yet! Ah, my Wallace, what evil hath betided thee?”/ 

Trf'rnhling with a nameless terror, she knew not what la 
dread. She believed that all hostile rencounters had ceased, 
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whm Scotland no longer contended with Edward* The nobles^ 
without remoBStranee, had surrendered their castles into 
hands of the usurper; and the peasantry, following the exam- 
ple of their lords, had allowed their homes to be ravaged with- 
out lifting an arm in tlieir defense. Opposition being over, 
nothing could then threaten her husband from the enemy; and 
was not the person who had taken him from Ellerslie a friend? 

Before Wallace's departure he had spoken to Marion aloae; he 
told her that the stranger was Sir John Monteitb, the youngest 
son of tlje brave Walter Lord Monteifeh,'^^ who had been treach- 
erously put to death by the Bugiish in the early part of the fore- 
going year. This young man was bequeathed by his dying fa- 
ther to the particular charge of his friend William Lora Doug- 
las, at that time governor of Berwick. After the fall of that « 
place and the captivity of its defender. Sir John Monteith Jiad 
retired to Douglas Castle, in the vicinity of Lanark, and was 
now the sole master of that princely residence; James Douglas, 
the only son of its veteran lord, being still at Paris, w’hither he 
had been dispatched, before the defeat at Dunbar, to negotiate 
a league between the French monarch and the then King of 
Scots. 

Informed of the privacy in which Wallace wished to live, Mon- 
teith had never ventured to disturb it until this da}’; but know- 
ing the steady honor of his old j.iool-companiou, he came to 
entreat liim, by the respect he entertained for the brave Doug- 
las, and by his love for his country, that he would not refuse to 
accompany him to the brave exile’s castle. 

“ I have a secret to disclose to you,” said he, ‘‘ which cannot 
be divulged on any other spot.” 

Unwilling to deny so small a favor, Wallace, as has been said 
before, consented; and accordingly w’as conducted by Monteith 
toward Douglas. 

"While descending the heights which led to the castle, Monteith 
kept a profound silence; and when crossing the drawbridge 
toward it. he put his finger to his lips, in token to the servants 
for equal caution. This was explained as they entered the gate 
and looked around. It was guarded by English soldiers, Wal- 
lace would have drawn back; but Monteith laid his hand on his 
arnr. and w’bispered, “For your country 1” At these words, a 
spell to the ear of Wallace, he proceeded; and his attendants 
followed into the courtyard. 

The sun was just setting as Monteith led his friend into the 
absent earl’s room. Its glowing refiection on the distant hills 
reminded Wallace of the stretch he bad to retread to reach his 
borne before midnight; and thinking of his anxious Marion, he 
awaited with impatience the development of the object of his 
journey. 

Walter Stewart, the father of Sir John Monteith, assumed the name 
and earldom of Monteith in right of his wife, the daughter and heiress of 
the preceding earl. When his wife died he married aii Englishwoman ol 
rank, who, finding him ardently attached to the liberties of his country, 
cut him oS by poison, and was rewarded by the enemies of Scotland for 
this murder with the baud of a British nobleman.*— 
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Mon tel til closed tbo door,, looked fearfully around for some 
time; then, tremhliog at ■ every ■ step,; approached Walln«>\ 
When drawn quite near, in a-do.w voice he \aaid, You. must 
swear upon the cross that you. will -keep in-violate the secret 1 
am going to reveal/' 

Walhice pnt aside the hilt of the sword which Monteirh pre« 
sen ted to receive his oath, “No,” said he. with a smile; “ia 
these times I will not "bind my- conscience on su injects 1 do not 
know. If you dare trust the word of a Scotsman and' a^fi ieud, 
speak out; and. if ' the matter- he honest, my honor Is your 
pledge/’ 

** You will not swear ?’ 

“No/’ 

“ Then I must not trust you.'’’ 

“ Then our business is at an end,” returned Wallace, rising, 
“and I may return home/’ 

^‘Stop!” cried Monteitln “Forgive me, my oid companion, 
that I have dared to hesitate. These are, indeed, times of such 
treason to honor, that I do not wonder you should be careful 
how you swear; but the nature of the conhdenee reposeti in me 
will. I hope, convince you that I ought not to share it rashly. 
Of any one but yon, whose truth stands unsullied, a. uidst the 
faithlessness of the best, I wouitl exact oatlis on oatiis; but your 
Word is given, and on that 1 rely. Await me here/’ 

Monteith unlocked a door wducii had been concealed by the 
tapestry, and after a short absen'^e re-entered with a small iron 
bos. fie set it on the table near his friend, went to the 
great door, which he had before carefully closed, tried that 
the bolts were secure, and returned, with a still more pallid 
countenance, toward the table. Wallace, surprised at so much 
precaution, and at the extreme apprehension visible in th#^se 
actions, awaited with wonder the promised explanation, Mon- 
teith safe down with his hand on the box, and fixing his eyes on 
it, began: 

. “ i am- going to mention a name,-- which you may hear with, 
patience, since its power is no more. The successful rival of 
Bruce, and the enemy of your ' family, i» now a prisoner In 'fehe' 
Tower of London,” 

“Balioir 

Yes,”. answered Monteith;. “and hfs present snfferfngs will, 
perhaps, avenge to you his vindictive resentment of the injury 
he received from Sir Eonald Crawford/* 

“My grandfather never injur^/him, nor any manrinter* 
ropted Wallace: “ Sir Bonald Crawford was as incapable of in* 
justice as of flattering the minions' of his country’s enemy. 
But Baliol is fallen, and I forgive him.” 

“ Did you witness his degr^ation/* returned Monteith, “you 
would even pity him.” 

I always pity the wicked,” continued Wallace; “ and as you 
seem ignorant of the cause., of bis ■ .©nmi-tj against Sir ^nald 
smd myself, In Justice to-fehe '0'ha.racfe©r of that most veuerable 
erf men, I will explain it I first saw Baliol four years ago, 
whwi I aooompaniad my grandfather to wttnasl the aJrWtmtfcm 
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of tl!e of England between the two contending claimants 
fn - the Scottish crown. Sir Kona Id came on the part of Brace. 
T u-as deemed too young to have a voice in the conoeil; but i 
tnq old enough to" understand what was passing tiiero, and to 
r !'C<?ive. in tlie crouching derneaiKU* with whicii BaJiol received 

crown, that it was the price for which he sold his country. 
However, ’as Scotland acknowledged him sovereign, and a® 
Brace suhmitted, my grandfather silently acquiesced. But 
Bqlioi did not forget former opposition. His behavior to Sir 
Ronald and uivself* at the beginning of this year, when, accord- 
in <y to the privilege of our birth, we appeared in the held against 
the public enemy, fully demonstrated wdiafc was the injury Ba- 
lioi complains of, and how unjustly he drove us from the stand- 
ard of Scotland. ‘None,’ said be, ‘shall serve under me, who 
presumed to declare themselves the friends of Bruce,' ijoor 
weak man. Tlie purchased vassal of England; yet so vain of 
Pis ideal throne, he hated all who had opposed his elevation, 
even while his owra treaclipry sapped its foundation! Edward 
having made use of him, all these sacrifices of hon^ r and of 
conscience are iusufiicient to retain his favor; and Ballol is re» 
moved from his kingdom to an English prison! Can I feel any- 
thing so honoring as indignatioo against a wretch so abject? 
Nol^I do indeed pity him. And now that I have cleared my 
pandfather’s came of such calumny, I am ready to hear you 

^Moutktb, after remarking on the well-known honor of Sir 
Ronald Crawford, resumed. 

puring the massacre at the capture of Berwick, Lord Doug- 
las wounded, and nearly insensible, was taken by a trusty 
band of Scots out of the citadel and town. I followed him to Dun- 
bar aod wdtnessed with him that dreadful day’s conflict, which 
completed the triumph of the Buglish. When the few nobles 
who tbebattle dispersed, Douglas took the road to For- 

far. hoplog to meet King Baliol there, and to concert with him 
new plans of resistance. When we arrived, we found his 
in close conversation with tlie Earl of Athol, who had 
persuaded him the dif^aster at Dunbar was decisive, and that if 
he wished to save his life, he must immediately go to the King 
of England, then at Montrose, and suiiender himself to his 
' sTi ''fcy 

.]5ougla8 tried to alter Baliol’s resolution, but without effect, 
tm king could not return any reasonable answers to the argu- 
ments wldch were offered to induce him to remain, but con- 
tinued to repeat, with groans and tears, ‘ It is my fate*’ Athol 
sat knitting his black brows during this conversation; and at 
last throwing f)Ut some sullen remarks to Lord Douglas on ex- 
hortiiiiJ the king to defy his liege lord, he abruptly left the 

soon as he was gone, Balio! rose from Ida seat with a 

* Tkis treacberoufi Scot, who persuaded Baliol to his rain, was JohB 
Ohmmi» Stratbbode, lari of Athol in right of hlei wife, the hairqMi td 
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iTdiry ' aBxfoBs coiiiateDancev and taking mj patron into an ad- 
joioin g room, they continued there a few minnteK, and then re- 
, ' entereci/' Douglas brotiglit with, him -this iron box* * Monteif.h/ 
said he, ‘ I confide this to your care*’ Putting the box uodet 
my arm, and concealing it with my cloak—* Carry it,’ contin- 
ued he, "directly to ray castle in Lanarkv^^bire. I will rejoin you 
there, in foor-and-tweiity hours after your arrival. Mean whi le, 
by your atfccrioo for me and fidelity to your king, breathe not 
a' word of vvhat has passed.’, 

"" "Look on that, and be faichfuir said Baiiol, putting this 
ruby ring on my finger. I withdrew, with the haste his look 
dictated; and as I crossed the outward hall; was met by Athol 
He eyed me sternly, and inquired whither I was going. I re- 
phed'^ * To Douglas, to prepare for tlie coming of its lord.’ The 
iia 111 was full of armed men in Athol’s colors. Not one of the 
remnant who had followed my patron from the bloody field of 
Dunbar was visible. Athol looked round on his myrrnidons: 
* Here,’ cried lie, ‘ see that you speed this fellow^ on liis journey. 
We si»all provide lodgings for his master.’ I foresaw^ danger to 
Lord Douglas, but I durst not attempt to warn him of it; and, 
to secure oir charge, which a return to the room might have 
hazarded, I hastened into the courtyard, and, being permitted 
to mount my horse, set off at full speed. 

*' On arriving at this pla?e. I remembered the secret closet, 
and carefully deposited the box witnin it. A week passed, 
without any tidings of Lord Douglas. At last a pilgrim ap- 
peared at the gate, and requested to see me alone; fearing noth- 
ing from a man in so sacred a habit, 1 admitted I dm. Present- 
ing me with a packet which had been mtrnsted to him hy 
Lord Douglas, he told me my patron bad l>een forcibly carried 
on board a vessel at Montrose, to be conveyed with the un- 
happy Balotl to tile Tower of London. Douglas, on tins out- 
rage, sent to tlie monastery at Aberbrothick, and under tiie pre- 
tense of making a religious confession before he sailed, begged 
a visit from the sub-prior. " I am that prior,’ con rimn-‘d the 
pilgrim; ‘ and having been born on tlie Douglas lauds, he 
well knew the claim he had to my fidelity. He gave me this 
packet, and conjured me to lose no time in conveying it to 
you. The task was difiicult; and, as in these calamitous 'Reasons 
we hardly know whom to trust, I determined to execute it my- 
self.’ 

“ I inquired whether Lord Douglas had actually sailed. ‘Yes,’ 
replied the father; *I stood on the beach till the ship disap- 
peared.’” 

A half* stifled groan burst from theindigoanr breast of Wallace* 
It interrapted Monteith for ao instant, but without noticing it 
be proceeded: 

**Not only the brave Douglas was then wrested from his 
country, with our king, but also that holy pillar of Jacob* 

^ The tradition respecting this stone is as follows: Hiber, or Iber, the 
Phoenician, who came from the Holy Land to inhabit the coast of Spam, 
brought this sacred relic along with him. From Spain he transplanted 
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wbich prophets have declared to be the palladium of Scotlandr 
“ Whatr’ inquired Wallace, with a yet darker frown, ‘Mms 
Baliol roboed Scofciaad of that trophy of one of her beat 
Is the sacred gift of Fere:us to be made the spoil of n coward T 
*• Baiiol is not the robber,’* rejoined Mon teifcii; the hallowed 

f illar was taken from Scone by the command of the King of 
Sngland, an 1, with the sackings of Iona, was carried on boai'd 
the same vessel with the betrayed Douglas. The archives of 
the kingdom have also been torn from their sanctuary, and 
were thrown by Edward’s own hands into the fire,” 

Tyrantr* murmured Wallace, thou mayest fill the cup too 
full” 

‘‘His depredations,” continued Monteith, “the good monk 
told me, have been wide as destructive. ^ He has not left a r 
parchment, either of pabfio records or of private annals, in .any 
of the monasterjps or castles round Montrose; all have been 
searched and plundered. And besides, the faithless Eai*I of 
March and Lord Si "tis are such parricides of their country, as 
to have performed like robberies, in his name, from the 
eastern shores of the Highlands to the furthest of the Western 
Isles.” 

“Do the traitors think,” cried Wallace, “ that by robbing 
Scotland of her annals and of that stone they really deprive her 
of her palladium? ScofclainI’s history is in the memories of her 
sons; lier palladium is in their hearts; and Edward may one day 
find that she remernberi the victory of Largs,* and needs not 
talismans to give her freedom.” 

“ Alas! not in our timer’ answered Monteith. “ The spear is 
at our breasts, and we must submit, You see this castle is full 
of Edward^s soldiers. Every house is a garrison for England — 
but more of this by and by; I have yet to tell you the contents 
of the packet which the monk brought. It contained two 
others. One directed to Sir James Douglas, at Paris, and the 
other to me. I read as follows; 

“ * Athol has persuaded Baliol to his ruin, and betrayed me 
into the hands of Edward. I shall see Bcotiand no more. Send 
the inclosed to my son at Paris; it w’ill inform him what is the 
last wish of William Douglas for his country. The iron box I 
confided to yon, guard as your life, until you can deposit it 
with my son. But should he remain abroad, and you ever be 

* This battle was foiurht by Alexander III. on the tst of August, 1263, 
against Acbo, King of Norway. That monarch invaded Scotland with a 
large army, and drew up his forces before Largs, a town in Ayrshire, fie 
met wiLh a great defeat, and, covered with disgrace, retired to his own 
country. Wallace’s lather slgualiaed himself on that field.---{ 1809.) 


it with the colony he sent to people the south of Ireland; and from Ir^i- 
land it was brought into Scotland by the gr^af Fergus, the son of Fer- 
chard. He placed it in Argyleshire; but MacAlpine removed it to Scone, 
and fixed it in the royal chair in which all the succeeding kings of Scot-^ 
land were inaugurated. Edward 1. of England caused it to be carried to 
Westminster Abbey, where it now stands. The tradition Is, that empire 
abides where it 8tays.*-<X809.) 
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in extremity, commit the box iD:.., strict: charge to the wortliiest 
Scot yoo know; end tell him that it mil be at the petit of Ms 
souU who dares to open if, till Scotland he again, free! When 
that hour comes, then let the man by wliose valor God restores 
her rights, receive the box as Jm own; for by him only it Is to 
. be opened. , DOTOI^S.^” 

: Monteith hnlshed reading the. letter, and remained silent* 
Wallace, whO' had listened to it with increasing hidignatikjn 
against the enemies of ; Scotland, spoke first: “ Tell me In what 
I can assist yon; or how serve these last wishes of the . Im- 
prisoned Douglas.” ' 

Monteith replied by reading over again this sentence — 
“ * Should my son remain abroad, and you ever be in extremity,, 
• commit the box Jn strict charge, to the, worthiest Scot yoa 
know.’ 1 am in that extremity now, Edward determined* oa 
desolation, when he placed English governors thronghoiit our 
towns; and the rapacious Heselrigge, his representative in L^m- 
ark, not backward to execute the despot’s will, has just issoed 
an order, for the houses of all the absent chiefs to be searched 
for records and secret correspondence. Two or three in the 
neighborhood have already gone through this ordeal; but the 
event has proved that it was not papers they sought, but 
plunder, and an excuse for dismanriing the castles, or occupy- 
ing them with English officers. 

‘•'The soldiers you saw were sent, by daybreak this raorning„ 
to guard this ca’stle until Heselrigge could in person be present 
at the examination. This ceremony is to take place to-morrow; 
and as Lord Douglas is considered a traitor to Edward, I am 
told the place will be sacked to its walls. In moli an extremity, 
to you, noble Wallace, as to the tmrthiesi Scot I know, I apply 
to take charge of this box. Within the renaote cliffs of Eiiei’s- 
^*e it must be safe; and when James Douglas arrives from Paris, 
^0 him you will resign it. Meanwhile, as I cannot resist the 
plunderers, after delivering the keys of the state apartments to 
Heselrigge to-morrow, 1 shall submit to necessity, and beg ids 
permission to retire to my lodge on Ben Venn.” 

Wallace made no difficulty in granting Monteith’s request; 
and, there being two iron rings on each side of his charge, the 
young chief took off his leathern belt, and putting it through 
them, swung the box easily under his left arm, while covering 
it with his plaid. 

Monteith’s eyes now brightened— the paleness left his cheek 
—and with a firmer step, as if suddenly relieved of a heavy 
load,' he called a servant to prepare Sir William W'aOace’s at- 
tendants. 

While Wallace shook him by the hand, Monteith, In a low 
and solemn voice, exhorted him to caution respecting the box. 
.“Eemember,” added he, “the penalty that hangs over Mm 
w ho looks into it.” 

“ Be not afraid,” answered Wallaces even the outside shall 
never be seen by other eyes than ray pwn, unless the same ,eir* 
cumstance which now induces mortai should 

force me to ooullde it to safer bandii” ■ 
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“Bewar© of thatP exolaimedi Mooteith; ^‘for wlio is tbers 
that wouli adhere to the prohibition as I have done— as yon 
will do? and besides, as I have no doubt it contains holy relics, 
wlio knows what new calamities a sacrilegious look might bring 
upon our already devoted country?’^ 

Relics or no relics,'’ replie«i Waliace, “ it would be an equal 
Fin agamst good faitii to invade what is forbidden: but from the 
weight I am rather inclined to susp^t it contains gold; proba- 
bly a treasure, with which the sordid Baliol thinks to compen- 
sate the hero who may free his country from all the miseries 
a traitor king and a treacherous usurper have brought upon it/’ 
A treasure!” repeated Monteith; I never thought of that; 
— it is indeed heavy!— and, as we are responsible for the contents 
of the box. I wish we were certain of what it contains; let us 
consider that!” 

“ It is no consideration of ours,” returned Wallace. With 
what is in the box we have no concern; all we have to do is. to 
preserve the contents unviolated by even our own eyes: and to 
that, as you have now transferred the charge to me, I pledge 
myself— farewell.” 

*‘But why this haste f' rejoined Monteith, ‘indeed, I wish I 
had thouglit— stay only a little.” 

“I thank you,” returned Wallace, proceeding to the court- 
yard; “ but it is now dark, and I promised to be at home before 
the moon rises. If you wish me to serve you further, I shall be 
happy to see you at Ellerslie to-morrow. My Marion will have 
pleasure in entertaining, for days or weeks^ the friend of her 
husband.” 

While Wallace spoke, he advanced to his horse, to which he 
was lighted by tlie servants of the castle. A few English sol- 
diers lingered about in idle curiosity. As he put his foot in the 
stirrup, he held the sword in his hand, which he had imbuekled 
from his side to leave space for ids charge. Monteith. whose 
dread of detection was ever awake, whispered; Your loosened 
weapon mav excite suspicion!” Fear incurred what it sought 
to avoid. He hastily pulled aside Wallace’s plaid to throw it 
over the glittering hilt of the sword, and thus ex}:K>sed the iron 
box. The light of the torches striking upon the polished rivets, 
displayed it to all lookers on, but no remark was miade. Wal- 
lace, ikot observing what was done, again shook hands with 
Monteith, and calling Ida servants about him, galloped away. 
A murmur was heard, as if of some intention to follow him; 
but deeming it prudent to leave the open and direct road, because 
of the English marauders who swarmed there, he was presently 
lost amid the thick stiades of Clydesdale. 


CHAPTER n. 

IdlHAEK. 

Thk darkness was almost impenetrable. Musing on what 
had passed with Monteith, and on the little likelihood of anv 
hero appearing, who, by freeing: his country, could ever daiui 
the privilege of investigating the mystery which was now bia 
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©are, Wallace ro<!e on till, crossing the bridge of Lanark, lie saw 
the rising moon silver the tops of the distant hills; and then his 
meditations embraced a gentler subject. This was the time he 
bad promised Marion he should be returned, and he had ret 
five long miles to go, l>efore he could reach the glen of Eilerslie; 
he thought of her being alone— of watching, with an an^ous 
heaii, the miuiifct‘8 of his delay. Scotland and its wrongs he 
now forgot, in the idea of her whose happiness w’as dearer to 
him than life. He could not achieve the deliveranceof the one, 
but it was his bliss to preserve the peace of the other; and put- 
ting spurs to his horse, under the now bright beams of the moon 
he hastened through the town. 

Abruptly turning an angle leadtnir to the Moufi^ Elver, a cry 
%of murder arrested his ear. He checked his horse and listened. 
Tlie clashing of arnss told him the sound had issued from an 
alley to the left. He aliglited in an instant, and drawing bia 
sword, threw away the scabbard (prophetic omeni), then, leav* 
ing bis horse with "one of his servants haatened, with the other 
three, to the spot whence the noise proceeded. 

On arriving he discovered two men in tartans, with their 
backs to tS<e opposite wall, furiously assaulted by a throng of 
Edward’s soldiers. At this eight, the Scots who accompanied 
Wallace were so enraged that, blowing their bugles to en- 
courage the assailed, they joined hand to hand with their gallant 
leader, and attacking the banditti, each man cut bis opponent 
to the ground. 

Such unexpected assistance reanimated tbe drooping strength 
of one of the two, from whom the cry had issued. He sprung 
from the wail with the vigor of a tiger, but at the moment 
received a wound in his back, which would have thrown him at 
the feet of his enemies, bad not Wallace caught him in his left 
arm, and with his right, cleared the way. while he cried to his 
men who were fighting near him — ** To the GlenT* As be 
spoke, he threw the now insensible stranger into their arms. 
The other man. whose voice had first attracted Wallace, at that 
instant sunk, covered with blood, on the pavement. 

Two of the servants, obeying their master, carried their sense- 
less burden toward the horses; bat the third, being hemmed In 
by the furious soldiers, cemid not move. Wallace made a 
passage lo his rescue, and effected it; but one base wretch, 
while the now wounded Scot was retreatmg, made a stroke 
which would have seyered bis beiMi from bis body, bad not the 
tru^tty claymore of Wallace struck down the pendinsf weapon 
of the coward, and received his. rushing body upon Its point. 
He fell vvith bitter imprecations, calling aloud for vengeance* 

A dreadful cry was now raised by the whole hand of assassins; 

Murder!— treason! — Arthur Heselrigge is slaimr The up- 
roar became general. The windows of the adjoining bouses 
were thrown open; people armed and pnaritM^ immi from 
their doors ana pressed forward to !n<|uir# cause of the 
alarm. - Wailat^e wa?* nearly overpowerM; a hundred iwordf 
iiiabed^la’vite but.at tfi# be t|iif 
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would be sbeatbed iti liis heart, the earth ' gave way under his 
feet-, and he sunk into otter darkness. 

He fell upon a q u an tit v of gathered btoom; a nd concluding 
that the weight of the thronging naultitude had hurst Im way 
thnjugh tiie arch of a celiar, he sprung to his feet; and though 
he heard the curses of several wretches, who had fallen %vith 
him and fared worse, he made but one step to a half-opened 
door, pointed out to him by a gleam from an inner passage. 
The men uttered a shout as they saw him darken the light 
which glimmered through it; but they were incapable of pur- 
suit; and Wallace, aware of his danger, darting across the ad- 
joining apartment, burst open a window, and leaped out to the 
foot of the Lanark lulls. 

The oaths of the soldiers, enraged at his escape, echoed in his r 
earsi til! distance sunk them into hoars ' murmurs. He pursued 
his way over the craigs; through the valley, and across the river, 
to the cliffs which embattle the garden of Ellersiie. Springing 
on the projecting point of the nearest, he leaped into a thicket 
of honeysuckles. This was the favorite bower of bis Marion! 
The soft pertume, as it saluted his senses, seemed to breathe 
peace and safety; and as he emerged from its fragrant em- 
brace, he walked with a calmer step toward the house. He 
approached a door which led into the garden. It was open. 
He beheld his beloved leaning over a couch, on which w^as 
laid the person he had rescued. Halbert was dressing bis 
wounds. 

Wallace paused for a moment, to contemplate his lovely wife 
in this more lovely act of charity. Her beautiful hands held a 
cup to the lips of the stranger; while her long hair, escaped 
from its band, fell in jetty ringlets, and mingled with bis silver 
locks, 

** Marion!” exclaimed the overfiowing soul of her husband. 
She looked up at the w^elbknown sound, and with a cry of joy, 
rushing forw-ard, threw herself into his arms; her tears flowed, 
she sobbed— she clung to hi« breast. It was the first time Wal* 
lace had been from her; she had feared it would have been the 
last. The hour— the confiict— the bleeding stranger! But now 
he was raturned— he was safe! ■ 

Art thou indeed here!” exclaimed she. Blood fell from his 
forehead 'upon her face ‘Cmd bosom: my Wallaoer crM 

she, m agony, 

** Fear not, my love!'- all is welh since oar wounded couiatry- 
mau is safe,” 

** But you bleed!” returned she, Ko tears now Impeded het 
voice. Terror had ^ checked their joyful currents; and she felt 
as* if ahe expected his life-blood to issue from the wound on 
which she ga»d. » - ; \ . v - L 

^ **■! hope' h»y preserver is not hurt F inquired the stranger. 

Oh', nol^ replied Wallace, ■ pitting • back the hair from Ms 
forehead? a mere Irifier - Tliat the action had disooveted tsht 
^asii to be wider than hO^ thought, he saw in the countenance 
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mnmnm you bow causeless Toiir. fears are, you shall cere me 
yoarself: and with bo other surgery than your girdleP 
■When Lady Wallace heard his ■ gay , tone, and saw the un- 
forced smiles on bis ii|is, si* e took .courage; and, rememl)ering 
the deep wounds of: the stranger, whom she had just assisted to 
dress, without any alarm for his life, she began to hope that she 
need not BOW’ fear for the object dearest to her in existence. 
,, Eisiog from her hiisba'nt.Ps arms, with a .languid smile she un- 
bound the'Iineo fiiilet from her waist; and Halbert .having poured 
some balsam into the.w’ound, she prepared to apply the band- 
age; but when she lifted her husband's bair from his temple— 
that hair which had so often been the object of her admiration, 
as it hung in shining masses over his arching browsf—wheii tiie 
^clotted blood met her fingers, a mist ■ see.med to. pass over her 
sight; she paused for a moment; but ' rallying her strength, as 
the cheerful sound of his voice conversing with iiis guest as- 
sured her her fear w?as needless, she tied the fillet; and, stealing 
a soft kiss on his clieek wdien she had finished, slie seated her- 
self, yet trembling, by his side. 

Gallant Wallace^ continued the stranger— agitation had 
prevented her hearing what had preceded this— “it is Donald 
Earl of Mar, who ow’es Ids life to you.” 

“ Then blessed be my arm,” exclaimed Wallace, “ that has 
preserved a life so precious to ray country T’ 

“ May it indeed ne blessedT’ cried Lord Mar; “ for this night 
it has made the Southrons fee! there is yet one man in Scotland 
who does not fear to resist oppression, and to punish treachery.’* 
“ What treachery f’ inquired Lady Wallace, her alarmed 
spirit still hovering about her souFs far dearer part; “is any 
meant to ray husband 

“ None to Sir William Wallace, more than to any other brave 
Scot/' replied tiie earl: “but we ail see the oppression of our 
country; we all know the treachery by which it was subjugated; 
and «his night, in my own person, I have felt the effects of both. 
The English at Lanark dispatched a body of men to Both well 
Castle (where my family now are), on a plea, that as Its lord ia 
yet abeentdthey presume he !s adverse to Edward, and therefor© 
they must search his dwelling for documents to settle the point. 
Cbrisidering myself the representative of my brofcher-indaw. 
Lord Both well, and suspecting that this might be only a private 
mamnding pfirty, I refused to admit ih© soldiers; and saw them 
depart, swearing to return next day with a stronger force, and 
storm the castle. To be ascertained of their commission, and 
to appeal against such unprovoked tyranny, should it be true, I 
foUow’ed the deiachnurat to Lanark. 

“ 1 saw Heselrigge the governor. He avowed the transao 
tion; but awed by tbe power which he thinks 1 possess in the 
country, he consented to spare Both well while I and mj family 
remain in IL It being nearly dark, I took my leave^ and was 
proceeding toward ray servants in the courtyard when a young 
man accented me. I recogniised him to be the officer who baa 
commanded the party I ha«i driven from the csistle* Heselrlg^ 
having laoM nm that h@ was Ms nephew, I made lao'besilatitDn m 
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i?' go back with bim, m'^ben he informed me that his uacle had 

forgotten something of importance, and begged me to return. 
I followed his steps; but instead of conductiog me to the room 
in which I had conversed with Heseirigge, be led me along a 
dark passage into a small apartment^ where telllog me his unci© 
would attend me. lie suddenly retreated o t of the door, and 
I before I could recollect myself 1 heard him bolt it after him. 

» now saw myself a prisoner; ami alarmed at wdiai onglit 

^ be intended to my defenseless family. I made evei^'^ essay to 

I force the door, biit it was in wain. Driven to despair. T re- 

V maiaed in a state of mind not to be described, when the bolt 

C was withdrawn, and two men entered, with uianacles io their 

' bands. Tliey attempted to seize me, telling roe I was the pi is- 

^ oner of King Edward. I did not listen further, but wounaing 

i one with my dagger, felled the other to the ground; and dart- 

j ing past him, made my way through w’bat passages I cannot 

tell, till I found myself in a street leading from behind the gov- 
^ erner’s house. 1 ran against sonae one as I rushed from the 

portal; it w’as my servant Ned. I hastily lold him to draw his 
sword and follow me. We then hurried forward; he telling m© 
i he had stepped out to observe the night, while the rest of my 

I men were awaiting me in tbe house, wondering at my delay, 

** Rejoiced at my escape, and fearing the worst of conse* 
quences from the treachery of Heselrigge, I was hastening on- 
%vard, determined to pursue my way on toot to the protection of 
my family, when, at the turning of an angle which leads to 
the Bothwell road, we were suddenly surrounded by armed 
!? men. The moon shone full on their feces, and I discovered 



tliey were Southrons, and that young Heselrigge was at their 
bead. 

He aimed a blow at my bead wdth his battle-ax, and in a 
voice of triumpli exclaimed to his soldiers, ‘The plunder of 
Bothwell, my lads! Down with its lord! all but the lady Helen 
efaall be yoursr 

“In a moment every sword was directed toward me. They 
wounded me in several places; but the thought of my daughter 
gave supernatural vigor to my arm, and I defende<l myself till 
the cries of my servant brought you, my brave deliverer, to mj 
rescue. But, while I am safe, perhaps my treacherous pursuer 
has marched tow'ard Bothwell, too sure to commit the horrid 
violence he meditates; there are none to guard my child but a 
few domestics, the unpracticed sword of my stripling nephew, 
and the feeble arms of my wife.’’ 

“ Be easy on that head,” interrupted Wallace; ** I believe tbe 
infamous leader of the banditti fell by my hand, for the soldiers 
made an outcry that Arthur Heselrigge* was killed; and then 
pressing on me to take revenge, their weight broke a passage 

into a vault, through which I escaped ” 

“ Save, save yourself, my master!” cried ■ a man rushing In 
from the garden. “ You are pursued — 

While 'he spoke he felt insensible at Wallace’s feet. It was 
WigaW-^-wiiom he had rescaied from* the blow of,. Heselrigge,. 


V 
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and wlio, from tbe state 'of his' wound had been thus long in 
reaching Bile rslie. 

Wallace had hardly tirr e to gi?e him to the care of Halbert, 
when the voice of war assailed his ears. The tumult of fnen de- 
manding adnntt*ance and the terrible sound of spears rattling 
against the shields of their owners, told the astonished group 
within that the house was beset by armed f(»es. 

’• Bhuxl for blood cried a horrid voice, which penetrated tbe 
a 1 m ost pa leied senses of Lady ' Marion. ** V engeoce on v?aHace, ' 
for the murder of lieselriggeP 

Bly. Ay r* cried she, looking wildly at her husband, 

** Whither?” answered he, supporting her in bis anus. 
‘‘Would this be a moment to leave you, and our wounded 
guest? I must meet them.” , . 

‘•■Not now!” cried Lord Mar. ‘‘ Hear you not how numerous 
they are? Mark that shout! tliey tliirst for blood. If you have 
Jove, pity, for your wife, delay not a moment. Again ‘V 

The uproar ledoobled, and the room was instantly filled with 
ehrioldng women in tlieir night-clothes, the attendants of Lady 
Wallace. She almost expiring, on her husband’s breast 

*<0 rny lord!” cried the terrified creatures, ringing their 
hands, “what will become of us| The Southrons are at the 
gates, and we shall be lost forever!” 

“ Fear replied Wallace: “ retire to your chambers. I am 
the persou they seek: none else will meet with injury.” 

Appeased by this assurauce, the women retreated to their 
apartments; and Wallace, turning to the earl, wdjo continued to 
enforce the necessity of his flight, repeated, that he would not 
consent to leave bis wife in sueij a tumult. 

“ Leave me,” cried she, in an inarticulate voice, “or see me 
die.,”' 

As she spoke, there was a violent crash, and a tremendous 
burst of imprecations. Three of Wallace’s men ran panting into 
tiieroom. Tw^o of the assailants had climbed to the hall win- 
dow; and had just been thrown back upon the cliffs, where one 
was killed. “ Conceal j-ourself, said the Scots to Wallace; “ for 
in a few minutes more your men will not be able to maintain 
tlie gates.” 

“Yes, my dear lord,” cried Halbert, ‘‘there is the dry well 
at the end of the garden; at the bottom of that you will be 
safe.” 

“ By your love for me, Wallace— by all you owe to the tender 
afTeciions of your grandfather, hearken to him!” cried Lady 
Marion, falling at his feet, and clasping his knees, “I kneel 
for my life in kneeling for yours! Pity the giay hairs of Sir 
Ronald, whom your untimely death would bring^to the grave! 
Fiiy your unborn child! Fly, Wallace, fly if you would have 
me live!” She was pale and breathless. 

“Angel of my life,” exclaimed Wallace, straining her to his 
heart, “I obey thee. But if the hand of one of the desperate 

robbers dan s to touch thy hallowed person ” 

' “Think not so, my lord interrupted Halbert; “Itlayou 
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they seek, Kot finding you, they will be' too eager iH' porsiiit 
to molest yonr iadv.” 

“ I shall be safe/’ whispered Marion;/* only fly— while yon are 
here, their shouts kill me.” 

‘‘But thou shalt go with me/’ returned he; ** the well will 
contain us all. But first let our faithful Halbert and these hon- 
est fellows lower Lord Mar into the place of refuge. He being 
the cause of the aflray, if discovered, would be immediately sac- 
rificed/’ ■ ■ 

Lord Mar acquiesced; and while the contention was so loud 
without, as to threaten the tearing down of the walls, the earl 
was carried into tiie garden. He was followed by Sir William 
Wallace, to wimse arm his wife yet fondly clung. At every cry 
of the enemy, at every shock they gave to bis yet impregnable ^ 
gates, site breathed the shorter, and was clasped by the lord of 
her heart still more closely to his bosom. 

At the well-side they found the earl bound with the rope that 
was to lower him to the bottom. By great care it was safely 
done; and the cord being brought up again, before it was tied 
round Wallace (for his agonized wife insisted he should descend 
next), he recollected that the iron box at Isis side might hurt the 
wounded nobleman fay striking him in his descent; andjunbuck* 
ling it, he said it contained matters of great value, and ordered 
it to be lowered first. 

Lord Mar, beneath, was releasing it from the rope, when a 
sliout of triumph pierced their ears, A party of the English, 
having come round the heights, had leaped the wall of the gar- 
den, and were wnthin a few yards of the well. For Wallace to 
descend now was impossible. “That treer* whispered Marion, 
pointing to an oak-tree near w’hich they stood. As she spoke, 
she slid from his arms/ and along vvitli the venerable Ilaibert, 
who had seized her hand, disappeared amid the adjoining thicket. 
The two servants fled also. 

Wallace, finding iiimself alone, the next instant, like one of 
his native eagles, was looking down from the towering top of 
the wood upon his enemies. They passed beneath him, de- 
nouncing vengeance upon the assassin of Arthur Heselrigge! 
One, who by the brightness of his armor seemed to be their 
leader, stopped under the tree, and complained he had so 
sprained his ankle in leaping the he must wait a few 
minutes to recover himself. Several soldiers drew’ toward 
hini: but he ordered them to pursue their duty, search the 
bouse, and bring Wallace, dead or alive, before him. 

They obeyed; hut others, who had gained admittance to the 
tow er through the now’ forced gates, soon ran to him with in- 
formation that the murderer could nowhere be found. 

“ But here is a gay tadie,^^ cried, one; " perhaps she can tell 
of his hiding-place.” And at moment Marion, with Halbert, 
appeared amongst a band of men. The lighted torches which 
tiip soldiers held, shone full on her face. Though pale as moma- 
mental marble, the exquisite beauty of her features, and the 
calm dignity which commanded from her eyes, awed the olfioer 
.Into WBpect and admiration, ' 
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^‘Soldiers, stand baekP erled he, advancing to Lady Wal- 
lace, ‘*Fear not, madatn.” ' As the words pass<ni a 

iigtit of aiTOiva flew into the bosom of the tree. A piercing 
slirfelv from Marion was her onlj- answer, **IIah! my lady’s 
falconf’ eriiM:! Ilalhert alarsiiech -donhly, for I he fate oFins iims- 
ter* A sudden agitation of .the hrancheb having excited an In- 
deOnite suspicion in a body of . rchera who stooddiear,, witij one 
Impulse they had discharged ■ their arrows to the spot. Hal- 
bert's ready excuse, both for the disturbance in the tree and his 
lady’s shriek, was prompted and wairanted true by the ap- 
pearance of a large bird, which the rushing of the arrows had 
frighted from her oest; she ' rose 'suddenly froni amongst the 
branches, and soared away, far to the east, with lootl screams. 

* All being again still, Marion hoped that her husband had 
escaped any serious injury fro.m the arrows; and turning with 
recovered composure to the ofidcer, heard him. with a glow of 
comfort, reprimand his men for daring to draw their bows 
without bis orders. Then addressing her, “ I beg your pardon, 
madam.” said he, both for the alarm these liot'hended men 
have occ,asioned yony and for the violence thev have cofumitted 
in forcing one of your sex and beauty before me. Had I ex- 
pected to have found a lady here, I should have issued orriers to 
have prevented this outrage; but I am sent Idtiier io quest of 
Sir William Wallace, who, by a mortal attack made on the per- 
son of tlie Governor of Lanai'k’s nephew, has forfeited his life. 
The scabbard of his sword, found beside the murdered Hesel* 
rigge, is an undeniable proof of his guilt. Dirs^ct us to find him, 
and not only your release, but the favor of the EugUsb monarch 
will await yoiir allegiaoce.” 

** I am Sir William Wallace’s wife,” returned the gentle 
Marion, in a firm tone; “ and by what authority you seek h.m 
thus, and presume to call him guilty, I cannot understao L” 

By the authority of the laws, madam, which he has violated.” 

What laws?” rejoined she; ‘*Sir William Wallace aeknowh 
edges none but those of God and his country. Heiiher of these 
has. he 'transgressed.” . 

The officer replied, This night he assassinated Arthur Hesob 
rigge in the streets of Lanark; and that condemns him, by the 
last declaration of King Edward; ‘ Whatf^ver Scot maltreats any 
one of the English soldiers, or civil officers garrisoned in the 
towns of Scotland, shall thereby forfeit his life, as the penalty 
of his crime.’ ’ 

“A tyrant’s law, sir, to w-hich no freeborn Scot will submit! 
But even were it allowed bv rny countrymen, in this case it e;jo 
have no hold on mv husband. That he is a Scot, he glories; 
and not th.at he maltreated any Englishman in the streets of 
Lanark, do I glory; but because, when he saw two defenseless 
men borne down by a band of armed soldiers, he exposed Ids 
unshielded breast in ti»eir defense; one of the two died, covered 
with wounds. That the governor’s nephew aho fell, was a 
just retribution for his heading so upequal a contest, and no 
crime in Sir 'Wiiliaui Wallace; for be elew him to presar?© a 
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feeble old man, who had a. hundred English swords leveled at hli 


The officer paused for a moment, and then, ordering his sol« 
diers to fall further back, ' when they were at a sufficient dis- 
tance. lie offerei-i to take Lady Wallace’s band. Siie vvithstood 
bis motion 'vith a. reserved air, and said, Speak, sir, what you 
would say, or allow me to retire,” 

“ 1 mean not to offend you, noble lady,” continued he; “ had 
I a wife lovely as yourself, and I in like circumstances; 1 hope 
in the like oianiier she would defend my life and honor. I 
knew not the particulars of the affair in which Arthur Hesei- 
rigge fell, till 1 beard it from your lips. I can easily credit 
them, for I know his unmanly character. Wailace is a 
Scot, and acted in Scotland as Gilbert Hambledon would have® 
done in England, were it possible for any vile hireigner to there 
put his foot upon the neck of a countryman of mine. Wher- 
ever you have concealed your linsbaDd, let it be a distant 
asylum. At present no tract witbin the Jurisdiction of 
Lanark will be left uosearched by the goverocr's indefatigable 


revenge.” 

Lady Wallace, overcome with gratitude at this generous 
speech of the English officer, uttered some inarticulate words, 
expressive more in sound than clearness, of her grateful feel- 
ings. Hambledon continued. *' I will use my influence with 
Hesei ngge, to prevent the interior of your house from being 
disturbed again; but it being in the course of military opera- 
tions, I cannot free you from the disagreeable ceremony of a 
guard being placed to-morrow morning round t\ui domains. 
This I know will be done to iutercept Sir William Wallace 
should be attempt to return.” 

“Oh! that he were iudeed far distant!” thought the anxious 
Marion. ■■ ' ■ • ^ 

The officer tlien added, “However, you shall be relieved of 
my detachment directly.” And as he spoke, he waved his 
sword to tliem who had seized the harper. They advanced, 
still bolding their prisoner. He ordered them to commit the 
man to him, and to sound. The trumpeter obeyed; and in a 
few se(*oncls the whole detachment were assembled before their 
commander. 

“SoldiersP cried he, “Sir William Wallace has escaped 
our hands. Mount your liorses, that we may return to Lanark, 
and search the other side of the town. Lead forth, and I will 
follow.” 

The troops obeyed, and falling back through the open gates, 
left Sir Gill »ert Hambledon alone with Lady Wallace and the 
wondering Halbert. The brave young man took the now no 
longer withdrawn hand of thf* grateful Marion, who had stood 
trembling while so many of her husband’s mortal enemies were 
assembled under the place of his concealment, 

“ Noble Englishman,” said she, as the last body of soldiers 
passed from her sight, “ i cannot enough thank you for this 
generous conduct; but sbouid you or yours be ever in the like 
extremity with my beloved Wallace (and ia these tyraauoua 
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Mmes, wfial brave spirU crin answer for its coniiniieJ 5saMy?) 
may the ear which has heard you this nig'ht, at fciuit hour ri-pay 
my^gratituder 

‘‘Sweet lady,” answered Hambledon, “ I thank you for ytmr 
prayer. God is indeed vhe benefactor of a i rue" soldier; a oil 
though I serve my king, and obey i\iy commanders,, yet it Is 
only to the Lord of battles that I lo(»k’for n sure reward. And 
w’liethei* he pay me here witii victories and hooors, or l?ake my 
sool through a rent in my breast, to receive my ianrel in para- 
dise, it Is all one to Gilbert Hambledon. .But th*e night is cold: 
I must see you safe witliio your own d.oors,and tlieo, lady, fare- 
welir 

Lady Wallace yielded to' tlie impulse , of liiS' hand, and w’itli 
^redoubled haste, as she heard another Tustling in;t.he tree above 
her head, Hambledon did. not- notice it; , but desiring Halbert 
to follow, in a few minutes disappeared with the agitated Mariou 
into the house. 

Wallace, wimse spirit could ill brook the sight of his domains 
illed with hostile troops, and the wife of his bosom brought a 
priBoner before their commander, would instantly have braved 
ail dangers, and have leaped down amongst them; but at the 
instant he placed his foot on a lower bough to make a spriug, 
the courteous address of Haoihledon to his wife had made him 
hesitate. He listened to the replies of his Marion with^ exulta- 
tion; and when the Englishmao ordered his men to withdraw, 
and delivered himself so generously respecting the safety of tha 
man he came to seize, Wallace could hardly prevent a brave 
coniitience in such virtue from compelling liirn to come from his 
concealment, and thank his noble enemy on the ^pot. But. m 
consideration tliat such disclosure would put the military duty 
and the generous nature of the officer at varLmce h© desisted, 
witli such an agitation of spirits that the boughs had again 
shaken under him, and reawakened the alarm of his trembling 
.: .wife,. ' ■ . . . 

“Omnipotent virtue!” exclaimed Wallace to himself; “if it 
were pt)ssible that thy generous spirit could animate the breast 
of an invading conqueror, how soon would the vanquished cease 
to forgt*t their former freedom, and learn to love their vassal- 
age! 'fhis man’s nobleness, how soon has it quenched the flame 
of vengeance with which, when I ascended this tree, I prayed 
for the extirpation of every f«,dlower of Edward!”' 

“Sir William! my master!” cried a well-known voice, in a 
suppressed tone, as if still fearful . of being overheard. It was 
Halbert’s. “Speak, my dear lord; are you safe?” 

“ In heart and body!” returned Wallace, sliding from the 
tree, and leaping on the ground. “ One only of the arrows 
touched me; and, that merely striking my ougle, fell back 
amongst the leaves. I must now hasten to the dearest, the 
noblest of women!” 

Halbert h gged him to stay till .they should hear the retreat 
from the English tru mpets. “ Till their troo|« are out of sight,” 
added he. “I cannot believe you safe.” 

orlod Wailace, “ horses are iww' dee^ndiug tli» 
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craig. That must satisfy you, liooest Halbert/* With these 
words he flew across the grass, and entering the hoofie, met the 
return ing Marion, who had just had farewell to HatnbledoD* , , . 

She rushed into his arms, and with the excess of a disiurbed 

and iiocertaiii Joy, fainted on his neck. Her gentle spirit had 

'been too powerfully excited by the preeediog^ scenes, ■ Uoac- 

customed to tumult of any kind, and nursed in tfie bosom of 

fondoess till now, no blast had blown on her tender form, no i 

harshness had ever ruffled the- blissful serenity ■ of her mind, 

’What then was the shock of this evening’s violence! Her hus- 
band pursued as a miirderc?!*; herself exposed to the midnight 
air, and dragged by the hands of merciless soMiers to betray 
the man she loved! All these scenes were new to her; and 
thougii a kind of preternatural strength had supported her ^ 
through them, yet when the cause of immediate exertion was 
over, wlien she fell once more into her husband’s extended 
arms, she seemed t!;ere toiiave found again her shelter, and the 
pillow whereon her harassed soul might repose. 

“My life! my best treasure! preserver of thy Wallace! look 
on bun!” exclaimed he; “bless him wiih a smile from those 
dear eyes/* - 

His voice, his caresses, soon restored her to sensibility and rec- 
ollection. She wept on his breast, and with love’s own elo- 
qiience, thanked Heaven that be had escaped the search and 
tlie arrows of his enemies. 

“ But iny dear lady/’ interrupted Halbert, ** remember my 
mpter must not stay here. You know the English commander 
said he must fly far away. Nay, spies may even now be lurk- 
ing to betray him.” 

“ You are right/’ cried she. “My Wallace, you must depart. 

Should the guard arrive soon, your flight may be prevented* 

You must go no\.v— but, ohi whither?” 

“Net far distant, my love. In goingfrom thee, I leave be- 
hind all that makes my life precious to me; how then can I go 
far aw’ay? No! there are rec'oses among the Cartlane Craigs, 

I discovered w^hile hunting, and which I believe have been vis- 
ited^ by no mortal^ foot but my own. There I will be, my 
Marion, before sunrise; and before it sets, thither you most send 
Halbert, to tell me how you fare. Three notes from thine owo ^ 

sweet strains of Thum ha measg na reuUaii blown by his 
pipe, shall be a sign to me that he is there; and I wiE come 
forth to hear tidings of thee.” 

“ Ah, my Wallace, let me go with theel” 

“What, dearest!” returned he, “to live amidst rocks and 
stpams! to expose thy tender self, and thine unborn infant, to 
all tlie accidents of such a lodging!” 

“ But are not you going to so rough, so dangerous a lodging?” 
asked she* “O! would not rocks and streams be Heaven’s 


* M mmm rmUm mbr, etc., are the beginning words of an oM 

Gaelic ditty, the English of which runs thus: 

« Thou wlioart amid the stars* move to thy bed with musics®* 
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paradise to me, when blessed by Ihe presence of my iia8l»B.dl 
Ah! let me gof’ 

Impossible, my lady. cried Halbert, afraid that the melt- 
ing heart of his" master would coiiscmt: you are liere; and 
your flight would awaken snspieionin. the' English, that he had 
not gone far. Your ease and safety .are- dearer to him than his 
own life; and most likely by his care to preserve thcun, he 
would be traced, and so fall a ready sae'riflee to the eDemy.’®, , 

It is true, my Marion; I could not preserve you in the places 
to which I go.” " 

“But the hardships yon will endurel” cried she; “to sleep on 
the cold stones, with no covering but- the sky, or the dripping 
vault of some dreary cave! I have not courage to abandon you 
^alone to such cruel rigors.” 

“Cease, my beloved f’ interropted be, “cease these gTOund- 
less alarms. Neither rocks nor storms have any threats to me- 
lt is only tender w^oman’s cares tliat make man’s body delicate. 
Before I was thine, iny Marion, I have lain whole nights upon 
the' in.ountai D s' bro w, counting the wintery stars, as I i m pa tien tly 
awaited the liunter’s born that was to recall me to the ch.ase in 
Olenflnlass, Alike to Wallace is the couch of down or the bed 
of heather; so, best- beloved of my heart, grieve not at hardships 
Which were once ray sport, and will now be my safety.” 

“ Then farewell! May good angels guard tfiee!” Her voice 
failed; she put bis hand to her lips. 

Courage, my Marion,” said lie; “ Teoieraber that Wallace 
lives but ill thee. Revive, be happy for my sake; and God, who 
puiteth down the oppressor, will restore me to thine arms,” She 
spoke not, but rising from his breast, clasped her hands to- 
gether. and looked up with an expression of fervent prayer; 
then smiling through a showier of tears, she waved her hand to 
him to depart, and instantly disappeared into her own chamber. 

Wallace gazed at the closed door, with his soul in his eyes. 
To leave his Marian thus, to quit her who was the best part of 
his being, who seemed the very spring of the life now throbbing 
in his heart, was a contention with his fond, fond love, almost 
too powerful for his resolution. Here indeed his brave spirit 
gave way; and he wrauid have followed her, and perbnps have 
determined to await his fate at her side, had not Halbert, read- 
ing bis mind in his countenance, taken him by the arm, and 
drawn him toward the portal, 

Wallace soon recovered his better reason, and obeying the, 
friendly Impulse of his servant, accompanied him througli the 
garden, to the quarter which pointed toward the heights that 
led to the remotest recesses of the Clyde. In their way they 
approached the well where Lord Mar lay. Finding that the 
earl bad not l>een inguired for, Wallace deemed his stay to be 
witliout peril; and iatending to inform him of the neceBsity 
which still impelled his own flight, he called to him, hut no 
voice answered. He looked down, and seeiog him extended on 
the bottom without motion,, “ I -fear.” -said he, “the earl is 
dead. As soon as I ara gone, an<l ,you can collect the dispersed 
servants# send one into the well to bring him forth; and if h© b© 
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indeed no more, deposit his body in my oratory, till you can re« 
ceive his widow’s commands respecting his remains. The iron 
box now in the well is of inestimable value; take it to Lady 
Wallace and 1^*11 her she must guard it, as she has done my life; 
but not to look into it, at the peril of what is yet dearer to her 
•—-my honor*.” 

Halbert promised to adhere to his master’s orders; and Wal- 
lace, girding on his sword, and taking his hunting-spear (with 
which the care of his venerable domestic had provided him), lie 
pressed the faithful hand that presented it, and again enjoin- 
uig him to be watchful of the tran<3[uillity of bis lady, and to 
send him tidings of her in the evening, to the cave near the 
Corie Lynn, he cUoabed the wallj and was out of sight in an in* 
stanL ■ ® 


CHAPTER HI. 

BLLEESLTE. 

Halbbet returned to the house; and entering the room 
softly, into which Marion had withdrawn, beheld her on her 
knees before a crucifix; she was praying for the safety of her 
husband. 

May he, O gracious Lordl” cried she, soon return to his 
home. But if I am to see him here no more, oh, may it please 
tnee to grant me to meet him within thy arms in heavenl” 

Hear her, blessed Son of Mary I” ejacu lated the old man. 
She looked round, and rising from her knees, demanded of 
him, in a kind but anxious voice, whether he had left her lord 
in security, 

“ In the way to it, my lady!” answered Halbert. He repeated 
all that Wallace had said at parting, and then tried to prevail 
on her to go to rest* Sleep cannot visit my eyes this night, 
my faithful creature,” replied she; “ my spirit will follow Wal- 
lace in his mountaiu flight. Go you to your chamber. After 
you have had repose, that will be time enough to revisit the 
remains of the poor earl, and to bring them with the box to ihe 
house, I will take a religious charge of both, for the sake of 
the dear intruster.” 

Halbert persuaded his lady to lie down on the bed, that her 
limbs at least might rest after the fatigue of so harassing a 
night; and she, little suspecting that he meant to do otherwise 
than to sleep also, kindly wished him repose and retired. 

Her mahis, during the late terror, had dispersed, and were 
Bowhere to be found; and the men, too, after tl)eir stout resist- 
ance at the gates, had all disappeared; some fled, others were 
sent away prisoners to Lanark, while the good Hambledou was 
conversing with their lady. Halbert, therefore, resigned him- 
self to await with patience the rising of the sun, when he hoped 
some of the scared domestics would return; if not, he deter- 
mined to go to the cotters who lived in the depths of the glen, 
and bring some of them to supply the place of the fugitives; 
and a few, with stouter hearts, to guard his lady. 

Thus musing, he sat on a stone bench in the hall, watching 
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aaxfotiBly the appearance of that orb* whose settiiig beauts he 
hoped would light fdm back. with, tidings of William Wallace 
to comfort the lonely lieartof his Marion. .■,■■■ All seemefl nt peace. 
Nothing was heard but tfie signiog of the trees as they waved 
before the western window, w.hieh 'Opened toward the Lanark 
Mils. Tlie morning was yet gi'ay, and the' fresh air blowing in 
rather cliil I j, Halbert rose to close". :he, wooden shatter; at that 
moment, his eyes were arrested by. a ■ party of armed men in 
■qoick march down the ■opposite declivity," In a few inlniiles 
iiKwe their heavy steps soiio.ded in bis ears, and he saw the piai* 
form before the house filled with; E^nglish. Alaroied at tiie 
Bight, he was retreating across the apartnieot,; toward his lady's 
room, when the great hail door was burst open by a band of sol- 
diers, who rushed forward and seized him. 

“ Tell me, dotardl” cried their leader, a man of low stature, 
with gray locks, but e fierce couotenanee, where is the mur- 
derer? ’Where is Sir Williaai Wallace? ■ Speak, or the torture 
shall force you.” 

Halbert shuddered, but it was for his defenseless lady, not 
for himself. “ My master,” said he, is far from this,” 

“Wherer 
'*‘1 know not.” 

‘I* Thou shalt be made to know, thou hoary-headed villain f* 
cried the same violent interrogator. *• Where is the assassiMs 
vife? I will confront ve. Seek her out.” 

At that word tlse soldiers parted right and left, and In a mo*' 
mcDt afterward three of them appeared, with shouts, bringing 
in the trembling Marion, 

‘"Alas! my lady!” cried Balbert. struggling to approach her, 
as with terrified apprehension site looked around her; but they 
held her fast, and he saw^ her led up to the merciless wretch 
w’ho had given the orders to have her summoned, 

“Woman!” cried he, “1 am ti>e Governor of Lanark. You 
now stand before the representative of the great King Edw’ard, 
and on your allegiance to him, and on the peril of your life, I 
command you to answer me three questions. 'Where is vSir 
William W^allaee, the murderer of my nephew? Who is that 
old Scot, for whom my uefhew was slain? He and In's wdiolo 
family shall meet my vengeance! And tell me wdiere is that 
box of treasure which your husbaud stole from Bougias Castle ? 
Answer me these questions on your life.” 

Lady Wallace remained silent, 

“ Speak, woman,’’ demanded ihe governor. “ If fear cannot 
move you, know’ that I can reward as W(?ll as avenge. I wdli 
endow you richly, if you declare the truth. If you persist to 
refuse, you die.” 

‘"Then I die,” replied she, scarcely opening her half -closed 
eyes, as she leaned, fainting and motionless, against the soldier 
who held her. 

“What?” cried the governor, stilling his rage, in hopes to 
gain hy persuasion on a .spirit he found threats could not intimi- 
date; “can so gentle a lady reject the favor of England, large 
grants in this country, and perhaps a- fine English knight for m 
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litssband, wheD you might have all for the triiing service of 
giving up a. traitor to bis liege lord, and confassiug where hia 
robberies lie concealed ? Speak, fair dame; give me this Infor- 
niatioD, and the lands of tlie wounded chieftain whom 'Wallace 
brought "here, with the band of the handsome Sir Gilbert 
Hambledon, shall 'be your' reward. Eich, and a beauty in 
Edward’s coiirtl Lady, can you now refuse to purchase all, by 
declaring the hiding-place of the traitor Wallace F’ 

“It is easier to die!” 

FcoU” cried Heselrigge, driven from his assumed temper by 
her steady denial. What? is it easier for these dainty limbs 
to be hacked to pieces by my soldiers’ axes? Is it easier for 
that fair bosom to be trodden underfoot by in y horse’s hoofs, 
and for that beauteous head of thine to decorate my lance? Isc 
all this easier than to tell me where to find a murderer and his 
gold ?” 

Lady Wallace shuddered: she stretched her hands to heaven. 

‘‘ Speak once fur ail!” cried the enraged governor, drawing 
bis sword; “ I am no waxen-hearted Hambledon, to be cajoled 
by your beauty. Declare where Wallace is concealed, or dread 
my vengeance.” 

The horrid steel gleamed across the eyes of the unhappy 
Marion; unable to sustain herself, she sunk to the ground. 

Kneel not to me for mercy I” cried the fierce wretcli; “ I 
grant none, unless you confess your husband’s hiding-place.” 

A momentary strength darted from the lieartof Lady Wallace 
to her voice. “ I kneel to Heaven alone, and may it ever pre- 
serve my Wallace from the fangs of Edward and his tyrants!” 

“Blasphemous wretch!” cried the infuriated Heseingge; and 
in that moment he plunged his sword into her defenseless 
breast. Halbert, who had all this time been held back by the 
soldiers, could not believe that the fierce governor would perpe- 
trate the horrid deed he threatened; but seeing it done, with a 
giant’s strength and a terrible cry he burst from the liands that 
held him, and had thrown himself on the bleeding Marion, be- 
fore her murderer could strike his second blow. However, it 
fell, and pierced through the neck of the faithful servant before 
it reached her heart. She opened her dying eyes, and seeing 
who it was that would have shielded her* fife, jiist articulated, 
“Halbert! my Wallace—to God ” and with the last unfin- 

ished sentence her pure soul took its Sight to regions of eternal 
peace. 

Tite good old man’s heart almost burst when he felt that 
before- [leaving bosom now motionless; and groaning with grief, 
and fainting with loss of blood, he lay senseless on her body. 

A terrific stillness was now in the hall. Not a man spoke; 
all stood looking on each other, with a stern horror marking 
each pale countenance. Heseldgge, dropping his blood-stained 
sword on the ground, perceived by the i>ehavior of his men that 
be had gone too far, and fearful of arousing the indignation of 
awakened humanity, to some act against himself, he addressed 
the soldiers in an unusual accent of condescension: “My 
friends,” said he, “we will now return to Lanark; to-morrow 
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you may come back, for I mwsLxd your ;Ber¥ices of tliis tiiglit 
with the piimder of Eilersiie.” ■ 

“May a curse light on '■him who carries a stick from its 
groimdsr exclaimed a veterao,' from- the, fiirtlK-T end of the 
hath “ .4menr’ murmured all the soldiere, with one cousent; 
and falliog hack, they disappeared, one by one, out of the great 
door, leaving Heselrigge alone with the soldier, who stood lean- 
ing on his sword, looking on tlie murdered lady. 

“Grimsby, why stand you there f’ demanded BEeselrigge:' 
“ follow med’ 

** Never/’ returned the soldier.' ■ 

“Whatr exclaimed the governor, momentarily forgetting 
Ms panic, “dare you speak thus to your commander? March 
#on lief ore me tliis instant, or expect to -be treated as a rebel,” 

“ I march at your command no more,” replied the veteran, 
eying him resolutely: “the moment you perpetrated this 
bloody deed, you became unworthy the name of man: and I 
should disgrace my own manhood, were I ever again to obey 
the word of such a monster I” 

“ Villain I” cried the enraged HeseJrigge, “you shall die for 

thisr 

“ That may be,” answered Grimsby, “by the hands of some 
tyrant like yourself? but no brave man. not the royal Edward, 
vpouid do otherwise than acquit his soldier for refusing obedi- 
ence to the murderer of an innocent woman. It was not so he 
treated the wives and daughters of the slaughtered Saracens 
when I follo wed his banners over the fields of Palestine!” 

Thou canting miscreant!” cried ileaelriage, springing on 
him suddenly, and aiming his dagger at bis breast. But the 
soldier arrested the weapon, and at the same instant closing 
upon the assassin, with a turn of his foot threw him to the 
ground. Heselrigge, as he lay prostrate, seeing his dagger In 
his adversary’s hand, with the most dastardly promises implored 
for life. 

“ Monsterl” cried the soldier, “I would not pollute my honest 
hands with such unnatural blood. Neither, though thy hand 
has been lifted against my life, would I willingly take thine. 
It is not rebellion against my commander that actuates me, but 
* hatred of tlie vilest of murderers, I go far from you, or your 

power; but if you forswear your voluntary oath, and attempt 
to seek me out" for vengeance, remember it is a soldier of the 
cross you pursue, and a dire retribution shall be demanded by 
Heaven, at a moment you cannot avoid, and with a horror 
commensurate with your crimes.” 

There was a solemnity and determination in the voice and 
manoer of the soldier that paralyzed the intimidated soul of the 
governor: he trembled violently, and repeating the oath of leav- 
ing Grimsby unmolested, at last obtained his permission to re- 
turn to Lanark, The men, in obedience to the conscience- 
stricken orders of their commander, had mounted their horses 
and s\eve now far out of sight. Heselrigge’s charger was 
in the courtyard; he was hurrying toward it, but the soldier, 
with a prudent suapicion, called out, “ Stop, sir! you must waifc 
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to Lanarl?:, The croel are generally false: I cannot trust yoine 
word, should you have the power to break it. Leave this noree 
bore— to-morrow you may send for it, I shall then be far away. 

Heselrigsre saw rliat remonstrance would he unavailing; and 
shaking with impotent rage, he turned into the path which, 
after five weary miles, would lead him once more to his citadel. 

For the moment the soldier^s manly spirit had dared todeliveir 
Its abhorrence of Lady Wallace’s murder, he was aware that his 
life would no longer be safe within reach of the machinations 
of Heselrigge; and determined, alike by detestation of idm and 
regard for his own preservation, resolved to cake sitelrer in the 
mountains, till he could have an opportunity of going beyond 
sea to join his king’s troops in the Guienoe wars. 

Full of these thoughts he returned into the ball. As he ap» c 
preached tlie bleeding form on the floor, he^ perceived it to 
move; hoping that perhaps the unhappy lady might not be dead, 
he drew near; but, alas! as he bent to examine, he touched her 
hand and found it quite cold. The blood which had streamed 
from the now exhausted heart, lay congealed upon her arms 
and bosom. Grimsby shuddered. Again be saw her move; but 
it was not with her own life; tlie recovering senses of her faith- 
ful servant, as his arms clung around the body, had disturbed 
the remains of her who would wake no more. 

On seeing that existence yet struggled in one of these blame- 
less victims, Grimsby did his utmost to revive the old man. He 
raised him from the ground, and poured some strong liquor he 
had in a flask into his mouth. Halbert breathed freer; and his 
kind surgeon, with the vt-neralde harper’s own plaid, bound up 
the wound in his neck. Halbert opened his eyes. When lie fixed 
them on the rough features and English helmet of the soldier, 
he closed them again with a deep groan. 

‘‘ My honest Scot,” said Grimsby, “ trust in me. I am a man 
like yourself; and chough a Southron, ana no enemy to age and 
helplessness.’’ 

The harper took courage at these words: he again looked at 
the soldier; but suddenly recollecting what had passed, he 
turned his eyes toward the body of his mistress, on which the 
beams of the now rising sun were shining. He started up, and 
staggering toward her, would have fallen, had not Grimsby sup- 
ported him. “O what a vsight is this!” cried be, wringing his 
hands. My lady! my lovely lady! see how low she lies who 
was once the delight of all eyes, the com f otter of all hearts.’’ 
The old man’s sobs suffocated liim. The veteran turned away 
his face, a tear dropped upon his hand, “ Accursed Heselrigge,*’ 
ejaculated he, “thy fate must eoineP 

“if there be a man’s heart in all Scotland, it -'s not far dis- 
tant!*’ cried Halbert. “My master lives, and will uveuge tliia 
murder. You weep, soldier; and you will not betray vvliat has 
now escaped u^e.” 

“ I have fought iu Palestine,” returned he, “ and a noidier of 
the cross betrays none who trust him. Saint Mary preserve 
vour master add, conduct you safely to Inin, We must both 
hasten hence. Heselrigge will surely send in pursuit of me 
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He Is too vile to forgive the truth I have spoken to liim ; and 
should I fall into his power, death is the best I could expect^ at 
his hands. Let me assist jou to put this poor lady’s remains 
into some decent; place: and then, my honest Scot, we most 
separate.’' , ^ * 

Halbert, at these words, threw himself upon the bosom of 
bis mistress, and w’ept with loud lamentations over her. In 
vaio he attempted to raise her in his feeble arms. ** T have car* 
ried thee scores of times in thy blooming infancy,” cried he; 

and now must I bear thee to thy grave? 1 hod hoped that 
my eyes would have been closed by this dear hand.” As he 
spoke, he pressed her cold hand to his lips with such convulsive 
sobs that the soldier, fearing he would expire in the agony of 
his sorrow, took him almost motionless from the dead body, and 
exhorted him to suppress such self- destroying grief for the sake 
of his master. Halbert gradually revived; and listening to him, 
cast a wistful look on the lifeless Marion. 

“ There sleeps the pride aud hope of EUersIie, the mother with 
her child! O my master, my widowed master,” cried he,** what 
will comfort thee!” 

Fearing the ill consequence of further delay, the soldier again 
interrupted his lamentations with arguments for flight; aud 
Halbert recollecting the oratory in which Wallace had ordered 
the body of Lord Mar to be deposited, named it for that of his 
dead lady. Grimhsy, imnaed lately wrapping the beauty us 
corpse in the white garments which hung about it, raised it in 
his arms, and w'as conductedi by Halbert to a little chapel in the 
heart of a neighboring cliff. 

The still weeping old man removed the altar; and Grimsby, 
laying the shrouded Marion upon its rocky platform, covered her 
with the pali. which he drew from the holy table, and laid the 
crucifix upon her bosom. Halbert, when his beloved mistress 
was thus hioden from his sight, threw himself on his knees be- 
side her. and in the vehement language of grief offered up a 
prayer for her departed soul, 

“"Hear me. riiihteo s Judge of heaven and earth!” cried he; 
** as thou didst avenge the blood of innocence shed in Bethle- 
hem. so let the gray hairs of Heselrigge be brought down in blood 
to the grave for the murder of this innocent lady!” Halbert 
kissed the cross, and rising from bis knees, went weeping out of 
tiie chapel, follow^ed by the soldier. 

Having closed the door, aud carefully locked it, absorbed In 
meditation on what would be the agonized transports of his mas- 
ter, when he should tell him thete grievous tidings. Halbert pro- 
ceeded in silence, till he and his companion in passing the well 
were startled by a groan. 

“ Here is some one in extremity!” cried the soldier. 

** Is it possible he liv’esl” exclaimed Halbert, bending down to - 
the edge of the well with the sanie inquiry. 

“yt-sd' feebly answered the earl, “ I still exist, but am very 
fafot. If all be safe above, 1 pra> remove me into the upward 
air!” Hal best replied that it was indeed necessary he should 
ascend immediately; and lowering the rope, toid him to tie ta© 
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Iron box to It and then bimself. This done, with some diffi- 
culty, and the assistance of the wondering soldier (who now ex- 
pected to see the husband of the unfortunate Lady Wailace 
emerge to the knowledge of his loss), he at last effected the 
earl’s release. For a few seconds the fainting nobleman sup- 
ported himself on bis countryman’s shoulder, while the fresh 
morning breeze gradually revived his exhausted frame. The 
soldier looked at his gray locks and furrowed brow, and mar- 
veled how such proofs of age could belong to the man whose re- 
sistless valor had discomfited the fierce determination of Arthur 
Heselrigge and his myrmidons. However, bis doubts of the 
veteran before him being other than the brave Wallace, were 
soon satisfied by the earl himself, who asked for a draught of 
the water wdiicb trickled down the opposite bill: and while 
Halbert w’ent to bring it. Lord Mar raised his eyes to inquire for 
Sir William and the Lady Marion. He started when he saw 
English armor on the man'he would have accoj^ted, and ilsing 
suddenly from the stone on which he sat, demanded, in a stem 
voice, ‘ "Who art thou?” 

“ An Englishman,” answered the soldier; ‘‘one who does not, 
like the nmnster Heselrigge, disgrace the name. I would assist 
you, noble Wallace, to fly this spot. After that, I shall seek 
refuse abroad; and there, on the fields of Guienne, demonstrate 
my fidelity to my king.” 

Mar looked at him steadily. “You mistake; I am not Sir 
William Wallace.” 

At that moment Halbert came up with the water. The earl 
drank it, though now, from the impulse surprise had given to 
his blood, he did not require its efficacy; and turning to the 
venerable bearer, he asked of him w’hether his master were 
safe. 

“I trust he is,” replied the old man; “but you, my lord, 
must hasten hence. A foul murder has been committed here, 
since you left it.” 

“ Biit where is Lady Wallace?” asked the earl; “ if there be 
such danger we must not leave her to meet it.” 

“ She will never meet danger inorer cried the old man, clasp- 
ing his hands; “she is in the bof^om of the Virgin; and no sec- 
ond assassin’s steel cati reach her there.’* 

“ What!” exclaimed the earl, hardly articulate with horror; 
“is Lady Wallace murdered?” Halbert answered only by bis 
tears, 

“Yes,” said the soldier; “and detestation of so unmanly an 
outrajje provoked me to desert his stantlard. But no time must 
now be lost in unavailing latiieniation. Ii<"selngge will return; 
and if w^e also would not be sacrificed to his rage, we must 
hence inmiediately.” 

Tiie earl, struck dumb at this recital, gave the soldier time to 
recount the particulars. When he had finished, Lord Mar saw 
the necessity for instant flight, and ordered iiorses to be brought 
from the stables. Though heiunl fainted in the well, tise pres- 
ent shock gave such tension to his iierv<-s, that he found, in 
spite of his \\ ouncis he could now ride without difficulty* 
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Halbert went as commanded, and returned witla^ two horses. 
Having only amongst roclcs and glens to go, he did not bring 
one for himself; and begging the good soldier might attend the 
earl to Bofchwell, he added, He will guard you and this box, 
which Sir William Wallace holds as his life, *What it contains 
I know not: and none, he says, may dare to search into. But 
you will take care of it for his sake, till more peaceful times al- 
low him to reclaim his own!” 

“Fatal box!” cried the soldier, regarding it with an abhor- 
rent eye, “ that was the leading cause which brought Heselrigge 
to Ellerslie.” 

“ Uow inquired the earl, Gnmsby then briefly related, that 
immediately after the return to Lanark of the detachment sent 
«t;o Ellerslie, under the command of Sir Gilbert Hanihledon, an 
officer arrived from the English garnson in Douglas, and told 
the governor that Sir William Wallace had that evening taken 
a quantity of treasure from the castle. His report was, that 
the English soldiers wht> stood near the Scottish knight when he 
mounted at the castle gate, saw a long iron coffer under his 
arm, but not suspecting its having belonged to Douglas, they 
thought not of it, till they overheard Sir Jolm Monteitb, as he 
pass^ through one of the galleries, muttering something about 
gold and a box. To intercept the robber amongst his native 
glens, the soldiers deemed impracticable, and therefore their 
captain came immediately to lay the information before the 
Governor of Lanark. As the scabbard found in the affray with 
young Arthur had betrayed the victor to have been Sir William 
Wallace, this intimation of his having been also the instrument 
of wresting from the grasp of Heselrigge perhaps the most 
1 valuable spoil in Douglas exasperated him to the most vin- 
dictive excess- Inflamed with the double furies of revenge and 
avarice, he ordered out a new troop, and placing himself at its 
head, took the way to Ellerslie. One of the servants, whom 
some of Hambledon’s men had seized for the sake of informa- 
tion, on being threatened with the torture, confessed to Hesel- 
rigge, that not only Sir William Wallace was in the house when 
it w^as attacked, but that the person whom he had rescued in the 
streets of Lanark, and who proved to be a wealthy nobleman, 
was there also. This whetted the eagerness of the governor to 
reach Ellerslie; and expecting to get a rich booty, without the 
most distant idea of the horrors he was going to perpetrate, a 
large detachment of men followed him. 

“ To extort money from you, ray lord,” continued the soldier, 
“ and to obtain that fatal coffer, were his main objects; but dis- 
appointed in his darling passion of avarice, he forgot he was a 
man, and the blood of innocence glutted his barbarous venge- 
ance.” 

“Hateful gold!” cried Lord Mar, spurning the box with Ms 
foot; “it cannot be for itself the noble Wallace so greatly 
prizes it; it must be a trust,” 

“I believe it is,” returned Halbert, “ for he enjoined my lady 
to preserve it for the sake of his honor. Take care of It, then, 
mj lord, for the same sacred reason.” 
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. : The EiagHshmati ■ made no objection to, accompany the earl; 
and by a suggestion of his own, Halbert brought inm a Scottish 
bonnet and cloak from the house. While he pat them oo, the 
earl observed that the harper held a drawn and blood-stained 
sword in his hand, on which he steadfastly'' gazed. Whence 
came that horried weapon f * cried Lord Mar. 

‘‘ It is my lady’s blood,’’ replied Halbert, still looking on it. 
'*‘1 found it where she lay, in the hall, and I will cany it to niy 
master. Was not every drop of her blood dear to him ? and here 
are many.” As the old man spoke he bent his head on the 
swonl, and groaned heavily. 

“England shall hear more of this!” cried Mar, as he threw 
himself across the horse, ** Give me that fatal box; I will^ 
buckle it to ray saddle-bow. Inadequate wdll be ray utmost 
care of it, to repay the vast sorrow its preservation and oiine 
have brought upon the head of my deliverer.” 

The Englishman in silence mounted his horse, and Halbert 
opened a back-gate that led to the hills which lay between Ei- 
lerslie and Both^vell Castle. Lord Mar took a goiden-trophied 
bugle from his breast: “ Give this to your master, and tell him 
that by whatever hands he sends it, the sight of it shall always 
command the services of Donald Mar. T go to Both well, in ex- 
pectation that he will join me there. In making it his home he 
will render me happy, for my friendship is now bound to him 
by bonds which only death cttn sever.” 

Halbert took the born, and promising faithfully to repeat the 
eaiTs message, prayed God to bless him and the honest soldier. 
A rooky promontory soon excluded them from his sight, and in 
a few minutes more even the sound of their horses’ hoofs was 
lost on the soft herbage of the winding dell. 

“Now I am alone in this once happy spot. Not a voice, not 
a sound. Oh, Wallace!” cried he, throwing up las venerable 
arms, “ thy house is left unto thee desolate, and I am to be the 
fatal messenger.” With the last words he struck into a deep 
ravine which led to the remotest solitudes of the glen, and pur- 
sued his way in dreadful silence. No human face of Scot or 
English cheered or scared him as he passed along. The tumult 
of the preceding night, by dispersing the servants of Ellersiie, 
had so alarmed the poor cottagers, that with one accord they 
fled to their kindred on the hills, amid those fastnesses of nat- 
ure, to await tidings from the valley, of when all should be still, 
and they might return in peace. Halbert looked to the right 
and to the left; no smoke, curling its gray mist from behind 
the intersecting rocks, reminded him of the gladsome morning 
hour, or invited him to take a moment’s rest from bis grievous 
journey. All was lonely and comfortless; and sighing bitterly 
over the wide devastation, he concealed the fatal sword and the 
horn under his cloak, and with a staff which he broke from a 
withered tree, took his vvay down the winding craigs. Many a 
pointed flint piei’ced his aged feet, while exploring the almost 
trackless paths, which by tbeir direction he hoped would lead 
Mm at length to the deep caves of Corie Lynn, 
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CHAPTER IV. 

CORIE LTON. 

After bavicg traversed many a weary rood of, to him, be- 
fore untrodden ground, the venerable minstre! of the house of 
Wallace, exhausted by fatigue, sat down on the declivity of a 
steep craig. The burning beams of the midday sun now beat 
upon the rocks, but the overshadowing foliage afforded him 
shelter, and a few berries from the brambles, which knit them- 
selves over the path he had yet to explore, with a draught of 
water from a friendly burn, offered themselves to revive his 
enfeebled limbs. Insufficient as they appeared, be took them, 
• blessing Heaven for sending even these, and strengthened by 
half an hour’s rest, again he grasped his staff to pursue his 
way. 

After breaking a passage through the entangled shrubs that 
grew across the only possible footing in this solitary wiiderness, 
he w^iut along the side of tl^e expanding stream, which at every 
turning of tiie rocks increased in depth and violence. The rills 
from above, and other mountain brooks, pouring from abrupt 
falls down the craigs, covered him with spray, and intercepted 
his passage. Finding it impracticable to proceed through the 
rushing torrent of a cataract, whose distant roarings migh t have 
intimidated even a younger adventurer, he turned from its 
tumbling waters which burst upon his sight, and crept on his 
hands and knees up the opposite acclivity, catching by the fern 
and otiier weeds to stay him from falling back into the flood be- 
low. Prodigious craggy heights towered above his head as he 
ascended; while the roiling clouds which canopied their sum- 
mits seemed descending to wrap him in their “fleecy skirts;’^ 
or the projecting rocks bending over the w’aters of the glen, 
left him only a narrow shelf in the cliff, along which he except 
till it brought him to the mouth of a cavern. 

He must either enter it or feturn the way he came, or attempt 
the descent of overhanging precipices, which nothing could sur- 
mount but the pinions of their native birds. Above him was the 
mountain. Retread his footsteps until he had seen his beloved 
master, be was resolved not to do— to perish in these glens would 
foe more tolerable to him; fer while he moved forward, hope, 
even in the arms of death, would cheer him with the whisper 
that he was in the path of duty. He therefore entered the cav 
ity, and passing on, soon perceived an aperture, through wlucli 
emerging on the other side, be found himself again on the 
margin of the river. Having attained a wider bed, it left him 
a still narrower causeway to peifform the remainder of bis 
.■journey. 

Huge masses of rock, canopied with a thick umbrage of firs, 
beech, and weeping- birch, closed over the glen and al most ex- 
cluded the light of day. But more anxious, as he calculated by 
the increased rapidity of the stream he must now be approach- 
ing the great fall near his master’s concealment, Halbert re- 
ioubied his speed. But an unlooked-for obstacle baffled Mi 
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progress. A. growing gloom be bad Bot observed in tbe' sky-ex*» : 
eluded valley, having entirel3r overspread the heavens, at IMs 
moment suddenly discharged itself, amidst peals of tbunder, in 
heavy floods of rain upon his bead. 

Fearful of being overwhelmed by the streams, whicli now On 
ah sides crossed bis path, he kept npon the edge of the river, to 
be as far as possible from the influence of their violence. And 
thus he proceeded, slowly and with trepidation, through numer- 
ous deflles, and under the plunge of many a mountain-torrent, 
till the augmented storm of a world of waters, dashing from 
side to side, and boiling up with the noise and fury of the con- 
tending elements above, told him he was indeed not far from 
the fall of Gorie Lynn. 

The spray was spread in so thick a mist over the glen, he knew ‘ 
not how to advance. A step further might be on the firm earth, 
but more probably illusive, and dash Mm into the roaring Lynn, 
where he would be ingulfed at once in its furioxis whirlpooL 
He paused and looked around. The rain had ceased, but the 
thunder still rolled at a distance, and echoed tremendously 
from the surrounding rocks. Halbert shook his gray locks, 
streaming with wet, and looked toward the sun, now gilding 
with its last rays the vast slieets of falling water. 

^‘This is thine hour, my master I” exclaimed the old manj 

and surely I am too near the Lynn to be far from thee!” 

With these words be raised the pipe that hung at bis breast, 
and blew three strains of the appointed air. In former days it 
used to call from her bower that “ fair star of evening,” the 
beauteous Marion, now departed for ever into her native heaven. 
The notes trembled as his agitated breath breathed them into 
the instrument; but feeble as they were, and though the roar of 
the cataract might have prevented their reaching a less attent- 
ive ear than that of Wallace, yet he sprung from the innermost 
recess under the fall, and dashing through its rushing waters, 
the next instant was at the side of Halbert. 

Faithful creature!” cried he, catching him in his arms, with 
all the joy of that moment which ends the anxious vrish to 
learn tidings of what is dearest in the world, how fares my 
Marion?” 

**Iam weary,” cried the heart-stricken old man; take me 
within your sanctuary, and I will tell you all.” 

Wallace perceived that bis time-worn servant was indeed ex- 
hausted; and knowing the toils and hazards of the perilous track 
he must have passed over in his way to his fearful solitude, also 
remembering bow, as he sat in his shelter, he had himself 
dreaded the effects of the storm upon so aged a traveler, he no 
longer wondered at the dispirit^ tone of his greeting, and 
readily accounted for the pale countenance and tremulous step 
which at first had excited his alarm. 

Giving the old man his hand, he led him with caution to the 
brink of the Lynn; and then, folding him in bis arms, dashed 
with him through the tumbling water into the cavern he had 
chosen for his asylum. Halbert sunk against the rocky side, and 
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putting forth JbM hand to catch some . of the water, as it fell, 
drew a few drops ■ to ' his parcbed^ lips, and ; swallowed them, 
After this light, refreshment,' be' breathed a little and turned his 
Ayes upon his ■' anxious master. , . 

Are ■you suflScieiitly recovered, Halbert, to tell me bow you 
left my dearest Marion?” ^ 

Halbert dreaded' to see, the animated light wbicli now cheered 
him from the eyes of his master, overclouded with; the Cimmer-, 
Ian horrors his '.Story' must unfold; he evaded a direct reply I 
saw your guest in' safety;,! saw him and the iron hox on their 
way to Botbwell ?” * • 

“Whatr’ inquired Wallace, ‘Vwere we raistaken ? was not. 
the earl dead when we looked into the well Halbert replied 
|n the negative, and was proceeding with a circumstantial ao- 
count of his recovery and his departure when Wallace inter- 
rupted him. 

*^But what of my wife, Halbert? why tell me of others be- 
fore of her? She whose safety and remembrance are now my 
sole comfort!” 

“Oh, my dear lord!” cried Halbert, throwing himself on his 
knees in a paroxysm of mental agony, “ she remembers you 
where best her prayers can be heard. She kneels for her be- 
loved Wallace, before the throne of God!” 

“Halbert!” cried Sir William, in a low and fearful voice, 
“what would you say? My Marion — speak! tell me in one 
word, she lives!” 

“In heaven!” 

At this confirmation of a sudden terror, imbibed from the 
ambiguous words of Halbert, and w-hich his fond heart would 
not allow him to acknowledge to himself, Wallace covered his 
face with his hands and fell with a deep groan against the side 
of the cavern. The horrid idea of premature maternal pains, 
occasioned by anguish for him; of her consequent death, in- 
volving perhaps that of her infant, sti'uck him to the soul; a 
mist seemed passing over his eyes; life was receding; and 
gladly did he believe he felt his spirit on the eve of joining hers. 

In having declared that the idol of his master’s heart no longer 
existed for him in this world, Halbert thought he had revealed 
the worst, and be went on. *‘Her latest breath was sent in 
prayer for you. ‘'My Wallace’ were the last words her angel 
spirit uttered as it issued from her bleeding wounds.” 

The cry that burst from the heart of Wallace, as he started on 
his feet at this horrible disclosure, seemed to pierce through all. 
the recesses of the glen; and with an instantaneous and dismal 
return was re-echoed from rock to rock. Halbert threw his 
arms round bis master’s knees. The frantic blaa© of bis eyes 
struck him with affright. “ Hear me, my lord; for the sake of 
your wife, now an angel hovering near you, hear what I have 
to say.” 

Wallace looked around wdth a wild countenance. “My 
Marlon near me! Blessed spirit! Oh, my murdered wife! mj 
unborn babe! Who made those wounds?” cried he, catching 
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Halbert’s arm with a' tremeodoias though unconscious v grasi^; 

tell me who had the heart to aim a blow at that mgeVs life?’ 

*‘The Governor of Lanark,” replied Halbert. 

How ? for what ?’ demanded Wallace, with the terrific glare 
of madness shooting; from Ms eyes., ‘‘ Mj wife! my wife! what 
had she done?” 

“ He came at the head of a band of ruffians, and seizing my 
lady, commanded her on the peril of her life, to declare where 
you and the Earl of Maraud the box of treasure were concealed. 
My lady persisted in refusing him information, and in a deadly 
rage be plunged his sword into her breast.” Wallace clinched 
his hands over his face, and Halbert went on. Before he 
aimed a second blow, I had broken from the men wlio held me, 
and thrown myself on her bosom; but all could not save her| 
the villain's sword bad penetrated her heart!” ^ 

‘‘ Great God!” exclaimed Wallace, ‘‘ dost thou hear this mur- 
der?” His hands were stretched toward heaven; then falling 
on his knees, with Ms eyes fixed, “ Give me power, Almighty 
Judge!” cried he, “ to assert thy Justice! Let me avenge this 
angePs blood, and then take me to thy mercy!” 

My gracious master,” cried Halbert, seeing him rise with a 
etern composure, “ here is the fatal sword; the blood on it is 
sacred, and I brought it to you.” 

Wallace took it in his hand. He gazed at it, touched it, and 
kissed it frantically. The blade hvas scarcely yet dry, and 
the ensanguined hue came off upon the pressurk “ Marion! 
Marion!” cried he, “ is it thine? Does not thy blood stain my 
lipf He pausetl for a moment, leaning his burning forehead 
against the fatal blade; then looking up with a terfifio smile, 
** Beloved of my soul! never shall this sword leave my hand till 
it has drunk the life-blood of thy murderer.” 

** What is it you intend, mj lord ?” ciied Halbert, viewing 
with increased alarm the resolute ferocity which now, blazing 
from every part of his countenance, seemed to dilate his figure 
with more than mortal daring. ** What can you do? Your 
single arm ” 

I am not single— -God is with me. I am his avenger. Now 
tremble, tyranny! I come to hurl thee clown!” At the word he 
sprung from the cavern’s mouth, and had already reached the 
topmost cliff when the piteous cries of Halbert penetrated his 
ear; they recalled him to recollection, and returning to his 
servant, he tried to soothe his fear, and spoke in a composed 
though determined tone. “I will lead you from this soiit ado 
to the mountains, where the shepherds of Elleralie are tending 
their flocks. With them you will find a refuge, till vou have 
strength to reach Both well Castle. Lord Mar will protect you 
for my sake.” 

Halbert now remembered the bugle, and putting it into his 
master’s hand, with its accompanying message, asked for some 
testimony in return, that the earl might know he had delivered 
it safely, “Even a lock of your precious hair, aiy beloved 
master, will be sufficient.” 

Thou shalt have it, severed from my bead ^ by this accursed 
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steel,” answered Wallace, taking oU bis bonnet, and letting bis 
amber locks fall in tresses on his shoulders. Halbert burst into 
a fresh -flood of tears, for he remembered how often it had been 
the delight of Marion to comb these, bright tresses and to twist 
them round her ivory fingers. Wallace looked up as the old 
man's sobs became audible, and read his thoughts: * ** It will 
never be again. Halbert,” cried be, and with a firm grasp of the 
sword he cut off a large handful of bis hair. 

‘"Marion, thy blood hath marked it!” exclaimed he; “ and 
every hair on my bead shall be dyed of the same hue, before 
this s'word is sheathed upon thy " murderers. Here, Halbert,” 
continued he, knotting it together, “ take this to the Earl of 
,iMar; it is all, most' likely, he will ever see-again of W'liiiam 
Wallace. Should 1 fail, tell him to look on that, and in my 
wrongs read the future miseries of Scotland, and remember 
that God armeth the patriot’s hand. Let him act on that con- 
viction, and Scotland oaay yet be free,” 

Halbert placed the lock in his bosom, but again repeated bis 
entreaties, that his master would accompany him to Both well 
Castle. He urged the consolation he would meet from the good 
earPs friendship. 

“ If he indeed regard me,” returned Wallace, “ for my sake 
let him cherish you. My consolations must come from a higher 
hand; I go ’where it directs. If I live, you shall see me again; 
but twilight approaches—we must away. The sun must not 
rise again upon Heseirigge.” Halbert now- followed the rapid 
steps of Wallace, wdio, assisting the feeble limbs of bis faithful 
servant, drew’ him up the precipitous side of the Lynn, and 
then leaping from rock to rock, awaited with impatience the 
slower advances of the poor old harper, as he crept round a cir- 
cuit of overhanging cliffs, to join him on the summit of the 
craigs. 

Together they struck into the most inaccessible defiles of the 
mountains, and proceeded, till oh discerning smoke wdiitening 
with its ascending curls the black sides of the impending rocks, 
Wallace saw himself near the objects of his search. He sp»rung 
on a high cliff projecting over this mountain- valley, and blow- 
ing his bugle with a few notes of the well-known of 

Lanarkshire, vras answered by the reverberations of a thousand 
echoes. ■. . ' '' ■ ■ 

At the loved sounds which bad not dared to visit their ears 
since the Scottish standard was lowered to Edward, the hills 
seemed teeming with life. Men rushed from their fastnesses, 
and women with their babes eagerly followed, to see ’W’ hence 
sprung a siinumons so dear to every Scottish heart. Wallace 
stood on the cliff, like the newly-aroused genius of his country; 
his long plaid floated afar, and his glittering hair streaming on 
the blast, seemed to mingle w'ith the golden fires which shot 
from the heavens. Wallace raised his eyes — a clash as of the 
tumult of contending armies filled the sky, and flames, and 

* The cavern -which sheltered Sir WUIiam Wallace, near Cone Lynn, is 

yet revered by the people. 
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flashing steel, and the horrid red of battle, streamed from the 
clouds upon the hills.* 

Scotsmen!” cried Wallace, waving the fatal sword, which 
blazed in the glare of these northern lights like a flaming 
brand, “ behold how the heavens cry aloud to you! I coine, 
in the midst of their fires, to call you to vengeance. I come 
in the name of all ye hold dear, of the wives of your bosoms, 
and the children in their arms, to tell you tlfe poniard of 
England ts unsheathed— innocence and age and infancy fall be- 
fore it. With this sword, last night, did Hesehigge, the En- 
glish tyrant of Lanark, break into my house, and murder my 
wife!” 

The shriek of horror that burst from every mouth, interriiptfMi^ 
Wallace. “ Vengeance! vengeance!” was the cry of the men, 
while tumultuous lamentations for the “ sweet Lady of Eliers- 
lie,” filled the air from the women. 

Wallace sprung from the ciifl into the midst of bis brave coun- 
try men. “Follow me, then, to strike the mortal blow!” 

“Lead on!” cried a vigorous old man. “I drew this stout 
claymore last in the battle of Largs, f Life and Alexander was 
then the word of victory: now% ye accursed Southrons, ye shall 
meet the slogan i of Death and Lady Marion f 

“Death and Lady Marion 1” was echoed with shouts from 
mouth to mouth. Every sword was drawn; and those hardy 
peasants who owned none, seizing the instruments of pastur- 
age, armed themselves with wolf -spears, pickaxes, forks, and 
scythes. 

Sixty resolute men now ranged themselves around their 
chief. Wallace, whose widowed heart turned icy cold at the 
dreadful slogan of his Marion’s name, more fiercely grasped his 
sword, and murmured to himself, “ From this day may Scot- 
land date her liberty, or Wallace return no more! My faith- 
ful friends,” cried he, turning to his men, and placing his 
plumed bonnet on his head, “ let the spirits of your fathers in- 
spire your souls; ye go to assert that freedom for which they 
died. Before the moon sets, the tyrant of Lanark must fail in 
blood.” 

“Death and Lady Marion!” vras the pealing answer that 
echoed from the hills. 

Wallace again sprung on the cliffs. His brave peasants fol- 
lowed him; and taking their rapid march by a near cut through 
a hitherto unexplored defile of the Cartlane Craigs, leaping 
chasms, and climbing perpendicular rocks, they suffered no ob- 
stacles to impede their steps, wliile thus rushing onward like 
lions to their prey* 


* The late Duke of Gordon exhibited a similar scene to Prince Leo- 
pold, when his royal highness visited Gordon Castle, his “ bills teeming 
with }ife.»’-(1830.) 

f In the battle of Largs, Sir Malcolm Wallace, the father of Wallace, 
fell gloriously fighting against the Danes —(1830.) 
t Slogan, so the war-word was termed.— (1809.) 
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CBAPTEET. 

LAN'AEK" .0 ASTXi'B*' , . 

' V ;T ineB .whom- age withheld from so des- 

perate an enterprise, now thronged around Halbert, to ask a 
circumstantial account of the disaster which had filled ail with 
so m.uch - horror. ' 

Many tears followed his recital; not one of bis auditors was 
an indifferent listener; all had individually, or. in persons dear 
to them, partaken of the tender Marion’s benevolence. Their 
sick beds* bad been comforted by her charity; her voice had 
often administered consolation to their sorrows; her hand had 
smoothed their pillows, and placed the crucifix before their dy- 
eing eyes. Some had recovered to bless her, and some had de- 
parted to record her virtues in heaven. 

Ah! is she gonef* cried a young woman, raising her face, 
covered with tears, from the bosom of her infant; ‘‘is the love- 
liest lady that ever the sun shone upon, cold in the grave ? Alas, 
for me! 'she it was that gave me the roof under which my baby 
wm born; she it was who, when the Southron soldiers slew my 
father, and <lrove us from our home in Ayrshire, gave to my 
old mother, and my then wounded husband, our cottage by the 
burnside. Ah I well can I spare him now to avenge her inur- 
der.’’ 

The night being far advanced. Halbert retired, at the invita- 
tion of this young woman, to repose on the heather- bed of her 
husband, who was now absent with Wallace. The rest of the 
peasantry withdrew to their coverts, while she and some other 
women, whose anxieties would not allow them to sleep, sat at 
the cavern’s mouth watching the slowly moving hours. 

The objects of their food and fervent prayers, W allace and 
his little army, were rapidly pursuing their march. It was mid- 
night~all was silent as they hurried through the glen, as they 
ascended with flying footsteps thesteep acclivities thatled to the 
cliffs which overhung the vale of Eliersiie. Wallace must pass 
along their brow. Beneatii was the tomb of his sacrificed Mar- 
ion! He rushed forward to snatch one look, even of the roof 
which shrouded her beloved remains. 

But in the moment before he mounted the intervening height* 
a soldier in English armor crossed the path, and was seized by 
his men. One of them would have cut him down, but Wallace 
turned away the weapon. ** Hold, Scot!” cried be, you are 
not u Southron, to strike the defenseless. The man has no 
sword.” 

The reflection on their enemy which this plea of mercy con- 
tained reconciled the impetuous Scots to the clemency of their 
leader. The rescued man, joyfully recognizing the voice of 
Wallace, exclaimed, “It is my lord! It is Sir William Wallace 
that has saved my ufe a second time!” 

“Who are you?” asked Wallace; “that helmet can cover no 
Mend of mine.” 

“I am your servant Dugald,” returned the man; “he whom 
yotur terarv© arm saved from the battie-ax of Arthur Heseir^e/* 
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“ I cannot ask you how you came by that armor; but if you 
be yet a Scot throw it off and follow me,'’ 

** Not to Eilerslie, my lord/’ cried be; it has been plundered 
and burned to the ground by the Governor of Lanark.” 

Then.” exclaimed Wallace, striking bis breast, are the 
yemains of ray beloved Marion forever ravished from my eyes ? 
Insatiate monster!” 

He is Scotland’s curse,” cried the veteran of Largs. For- 
ward, my lord, in mercy to your country’s groans!” 

Wallace had now mounted the craig which overlooked Ellers- 
lie.. His once happy home had disappeared, and all beneath lay 
a heap of smoking ashes. He hastened from the sight, and 
directing the point of his sword with a forceful action toward 
Lanark, re-echoed with supernatural strength, ‘‘Forward!” 

With the rnpidity of lightning his little host flew over the 
hills, reached tiie cliffs which divided them from the town, and 
leaped down before the outward trench of the castle of Lanark, 
In a moment Wallace sprung so feeble a barrier; and wit.h a 
shout of death, in which the treniemlous slogan of his men now 
joined, he rushed upon the guard that held the northern gate. 

Here slept the governor. These opponents being slain by the 
first sweep of the Scottish .swords? Wallace hastened onward, 
winged with twofold retribution. The noise of battle was 
behind him; for the shouts of bis men had aroused the garrison 
and drawn its soldiers, half-naked, to the spot. He reached the 
door of the governor. The sentinei who stood there flew before 
the terrible warrior that presented himself. All the mighty 
vengeance of Wallace blazed in his face and seemed to surround 
his figure with a terrible splendor. With one stroke of his foot 
he drove the door from its hinges, and rushed into the room. 

What a sight for the now awakened aud guilty Heseirigge! 
It was the husband of the defenseless woman he bad murdered 
come in the power of justice, with uplifted arm and vengeance 
in his eyes! With a terrific scream of despair, and an outcry 
for the mercy he <lared not expect, he fell back into the bed and 
sought an unavailing shield beneath its folds. 

Marion! Marion!” cried Wallace, as he threw himself toward 
the bed and buried the sword, yet red with her blood, tlirough 
the coverlid, deep into the heart of her murderer. A fiend-like 
yell from the slain Heseirigge told Mm bis work was done; and 
drawing out the sword he took the streaming blade in his baud. 
^Wengeance is satisfied,” cried he; “ thus, O God! do I hence- 
forth divide self from my heart!” As he spoke he snapped the 
sword in twain, and throvring away the piecesj put back with 
his hand the impending weapons of his brave compaTiions, wdio, 
having cleared the passage of their assailants, had hurried for- 
ward to assist in ridding their country of so detestable a tyrant. 

“ ’Tis done,” cried he. As he spoke he drew down the cover* 
lid and discovered the body of the governor weltering in blood. 
The ghastly countenance, on which the agonies of hell seemed 
imprinted, glared horrible even in death. 

^ Wallace turned away; 'but the men exulting in the sight, with 
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a shout of triumph exclaimed, So 'fall the enemies of Sir 
William Wallace!’' 

Eathor so fall tlie enemies of Scotland!” cried he; “ from 
this hour ^Wallace has neither love nor resentment but for her. 
Heaven has heard me devote myself to work our country’s free- 
dom or to die. Who 'will follow nie in so just a cause?,” 

, All with Wallace forever r’ 

The new clamor which this ' resolution excited, intimidated a 
fresh band of soldiers, who were hastening across the courtyard 
to seek the enemy in the governor’s apartments. But on the 
noise they hastily retreated, and no exertions of tlieir officers 
could prevail on them to advance again, or even to appear in 
^slght, when the resolute Scots with Wallace at their bead soon 
afterward issued from the great gate! The Bngiisli commanders 
seeing the panic of their men, and whicli they were less able to 
surniount on account of the way to the gate being strewm with 
their slain comrades, fell back into the shadow of the towers, 
where by the light of the moon, like men paralyzed, they 
viewed the departure of their enemies over the trenches. 


CHAPTEB VI. 

CARTLAlSTa CRAIGS. 

The sun was rising from the eastern hills when the victorious 
group re-entered the mountain-glen where their families lay. 
The cheerful sounds of their bugles aroused the sleepers from 
their caves; and many were the gratulations and embraces which 
welcomed the warriors to affection and repose. 

Wallace, while lie threw himself along a bed of purple heath, 
gathered for him by many a busy female hand, listened with a 
calmed mind to the fond inquiries of Halbert, who, awakened 
by the first blast of the horn, had started from his shelter and 
hastened to hail the safe return of his master. While his faith* 
ful followers retired each to the bosom of his rejoicing family, 
the fugitive chief of Elierslie x’emained alone with the old man, 
and recounted to him the success of his enterprise, and the 
double injuries he had avenged. “ The assassin,” continued he, 
“has paid with his life for his inexpiable crime. He is slain, 
and witli him several of Edward’s garrison. My vengeance may 
be appeased; but wbat, O Halbert, can bring redress to mj 
tvidowed heart? Allis lost to me; I have now nothing to do 
with this world, but as I may be the instrument of good to 
others! The Scottish sword has now been redrawn against, our 
foes; and, with the blessing of Heaven, I swear it shall not be 
sheathed till Scotland be rid of the tyranny which has slain my 
happiness! This night my gallant Scots have sworn to accom- 
plish my vow% and death or liberty must be the future fate of 
Wallace and his friends.” 

At these words, tears rau down the cheeks of the venerable 
harper, Alas! my too brave master,” exclaimed he, what is 
it you would do? Why rush upon certain destruction? For 
the sake of her memory whom you deplore; in pity to the wor* 
thy Bari of Mar, who will arraign himself as the cause of ail 
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these calamities, and of 3? our death, should you fall, retract this 
desperate vow!” 

“No, my good Halbert,’’ returned Wallace. “I am neither 
desperate nor inefficiebt; and you, faithful creature, shall have 
no cause to mourn this night’s resolution* Go to Lord Mar, and 
tell him what are my resolves, I have nothing now that binds 
me to life but mv country; and henceforth she shall be to me as 
mistress, wife and child. Would you deprive me of this tie, 
Halbert ? Would you, by persuading me to resign my interest 
in her, devote me to a hermit’s seclusion amongst these rocks ? 
for I will never again appear in the tracks of men if it be not as 
the defender of her rights ” 

** But where, my master, shall we find you, should the earl 
choose to join you with his followers f’ 

“In this wilderness, whence I shall not remove^ rashly. My 
purpose is to save my countrymen, not to sacrifice them in 
needless dangers.” 

Halbert, oppressed with sorrow at the images his foreboding 
heart drew of the direful scenes in which his beloved master 
had pledged himself to become the leader, bowed Ins head with 
submission, and, leaving Wallace to his rest, retired to the 
naoutb of the cavern to weep alone* 

It was noon before the chief avpoke from the death-like sleep 
into which kind nature had plunged his long-h{irassed senses. 
He opened his eyes languidly, and when the sight of his rocky 
apai-tment forced on him the recollection of all his miseries, he 
uttered a deep groan. That sad sound, so different from the 
jocund voice with which Wallace used to issue from his rest, 
struck on the heart of Halbert: he drew near his master to re- 
ceive his last com mauds for Both well. “ On my knees,” added 
he, ** will I implore the earl to send you succor.” 

“ He needs not prayers for that,” retuimed Wallace; ‘*l)ut de- 
part, dear, worthy Hkibert; it will comfort me to know' you are 
in safety; and whithersoever you go, you carry my thanks and 
blessings with you.” 

Old age opens the fountains of tears; Halbert’s flowed pro- 
fusely, and bathed his master’s hand. Could Wallace have 
wept, it would have been then; but that gentle emollient of 
mef was denied to him, and, with a voice of assumed cheer- 
fulness, he renew’^ed his efforts to encourage his desponding 
servant. Half persuaded that a Superior Being did indeed call 
his beloved master to some extraordinary exertions for Scot- 
land, Halbert bade him an anxious farewell, and then withdrew 
to commit him to the fidelity of the companions of his destiny. 

A few of them led the old man on his way, as far as the west- 
ern declivity of the hills, and then, bidding him good speed, he 
took the remainder of his journey alone. 

After traversing many a weary mile, between Cartlane Craigs 
and Bothweil Castle, he reached the valley in which that fort- 
ress stands, and calling to the warder at bis gates, that he came 
from Sir William Wallace, was immediately admitted, and con- 
ducted into the castle. 

halbert wm led by a servant into a spacious cbambw, where 
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the earl lay, on a couch. A lady, richly habited,, and in the 
bloom of life, sat at his head* Another, ranch younger, aiid of 
respleadeat beauty, knelt ,at’ bis feet, with a salver of medicinal 
cordials io her hand. The ' Lady Marion’s loveliness had been 
that of a soft moonlight evemng; but the face which now 
turned upon Halbert as he. entered, was ‘‘full of light, and 
splendor, and joy;” and the old man’s eyes, even though 
dimmed in tears, were dazzled* A young man stood near her. 
On the entrance of Halbert, whom the earl instantly recognized, 
he raised himself on' his' arm, and welcomed him. The young 
lady rose, and the young man stepped eagerly forward. 

The earl inquired anxiously for Sir William Wallace, and 
asked if he might expect him soon at Both well. 

“ He cannot yet come, my lord,” replied Halbert: “hard is 
the task he has laid upon his valiant head; but he is avenged! 
He has slain the Governor of Lanark,” A faint exclamation 
broke from the lips of the young lady, 

“How?’ demanded the earl. 

Halbert now gave a particular account of the anguish of Wal- 
lace, when he was told of the sanguinary events which had 
taken place at Ellerslie. As the honest harper described, in his 
own ardent language, the devoted zeal with which the shep- 
herds on the heights took up arms to avenge the wrong done to 
their chief, the countenance of the young lady, ana of the 
youth, glowed through tears; they looked on each other; and 
Halbert proceeded: 

“ When my dear master and Ms valiant troop were pursuing 
their way to Lanark, be was met by Dugald, the wounded man 
who had rushed into the room to apprise us of the advance of 
the English forces. During the coofusion of that horrible 
night, and in the midst of the contention, in spite of his feeble- 
ness: be crept away, and concealed himself from the soldiers 
amongst the bushes of the glen. When ail was over, he came 
from his hiding-place; and finding the English soldier’s helmet 
and cloak, poor Dugald, still fearful of falling in v?ith any strag- 
gling party of Heselrigge’s, disguised himself in those Southron 
clothes. Exhausted with hunger, he vpas venturing toward the 
bouse in search of food, when the sight of armed men in tiie 
hall made him hastily retreat into his former place of refuge. 
His alarm was soon increased by a redoubled noise from the 
house; oaths and horrid bursts of merriment seemed to have 
turned that once abode of honor and of loveliness into the clam- 
orous haunts of ribaldry and rapine. In the midst of the up- 
roar, he was surprised by seeing flames issue from the windows. 
Soldiers poureil from the doors with shouts of triumph: some 
carried ofl the booty, and others watched by the fire till the in- 
terior of the building was consumed and the rest sunk a heap 
of smoking ruins. 

“ The work completed, these horrid ministers of devastation 
left the vale to its own solitude. Dugald, after waiting a long 
time to ascertain they were quite gone, crawled from the 
bushes, and, ascending the cliffs, he was speeding to the mount- 
ains, when, encountering our armed shepherds, they mistook 
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him for an English soldier, and seized him. The chief of ruined 
Ellersiie recognized his servant; and, with redoubled indigna- 
tion, his followers heard the history of the moldering ashes be- 
fore them.’’ 

“ Brave, persecuted Wallace!” exclaimed the ear!; “ how 
clearly was my life purchased! But proceed, Halbert; tell me 
that be returned safe from Lanark.” 

Halbert now recounted the dreadful scenes which took place 
in that town: and that when the governor fell, Wallace made a 
vow iie\er to mingle with the world again till Scotland should 
be free.” 

“■Alas!” cried the earl, what miracle is to effect that? 
Surely he will not bury those noble qualities, that prime of 
manhood, within the gloom of a cloister!” 

** No. my lord; he has retired to the fastnesses of Cartlane 
Craigs.” 

“Why.” resumed Mar, “why did he not rather fiy to me? 
This castle is strong; and while one stone of it remains upon 
another, not all the hosts of England should take liim hence.” 

“ It was not your friendship he doubted.” returned the old 
man; “love for' his country compels him to reject all comfort 
in which she does not share. His last words to me were these; 
* I have nothing now to do but to assert the liberties of Scot- 
land, and to rid her of her enemies. Go to Lord Mar; take this 
lock of my hair, stained with the blood of my wdfe. It is ail, 
most likely, he will ever again see of William "Wallace. Should 
I fall, tell him to look on that, and in my ’Ovrongs read the future 
miseries of Scotland; and remember, that God armeth the 
patriot!’ ” 

Tears dropped so fast from the young lady’s eyes, she was ob- 
liged to walk to a window, to restrain a more violent burst of 
grief. 

“O! my uncle,” cried the youth, “surely the freedom of 
Scotland is possible. I feel in my soul, that the words of the 
brave Wallace are prophetic.” 

The earl held the lock of hair in his hands; he regarded it, 
lost in meditation. 

“"God armeth the patriot!’” He paused again, his before 
pallid cheek taking a thousand animated hues; then raising the 
sacred present to his lips, “Yea,” cried he, “thy vow shall be 
performed; and while Donald Mar has an arm to wield a sword, 
or a man to follow to the field, thou shalt command both him 
and theml” 

“ But not as you are, my lord!” cried the elder lady; “your 
wounds are yet unhealed; your fever is still raging! Would it 
not be madness to expose your safety at such a crisis?” 

“ 1 shall not take arms mvself,” answered he, “ till I can bear 
them to effect; meanwhile ail of my clan, and of my friends, 
that I can raise to guard the life of my deliverer and to pro- 
mote the cause, must be summoned. This lock shall be my 
pennon; and what Scotsman will look on that, and shrink froiii 
bis colors! Here, Helen, my child,” cried he, addressing the 
young lady, “ before to-morrow’s dawn, have this hair wrought 
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into my 'banner* It will be a patriot’s standard ; and let bis own 
irresistible words be the motto---<3'oc2 

Helen advanced with awestruck, tre-pidation. ■ Having been 
told by the earl of the generous valor of Wallace, and of the 
cruel death of his iady, she had conceived a gratitude and a 
pity deeper tiian language could express, for the mao who had 
lost so much by succoring one so dear to her* She took the 
lock, waving in yellow light upon her hands, and, trembling 
with emotion, was leaving the room, when she heard her 
cousin throw himself on his knees. 

“ I beseech yon, ray honored uncle,” cried he, you have 
love for me, or value for my future fame, allow me to be the 
bearer of your banner to Sir William Wallace.” 

« Helen stopped at the threshold to hear the reply. 

“ You could not, iny dear nephew,” returned the earl, “ have 
asked me any favor I could grant with so much joy* To-mor* 
row I will collect the peasantry of Both well, and with those, 
and my own followers* you shall join Wallace the same night” 

Ignorant of the horrors of war, and only alive to the glory of 
the pi’esent cause, Helen sympathized in the ardor of her cousin, 
and with a thrill of sad delight hurried to her apartment, to 
com inence her task. 

Far different were the sentiments of the countess, her step- 
mother. As soon as Lord Mar had let this declaration esca^ 
his lips, alarmed at the effect so much agitation might have on 
his enfeebled constitution, and fearful of the perilous cause he 
ventured thus openly to espouse, she desired his nephew to take 
the now comforted Halbert (who was pouring forth bis gratitude 
to the earl for the proraptitude of his orders), and see that he 
was attended with hospitality. 

When the room was left to the earl and herself, she ventured 
to remonstrate with him upon the facility with which he had 
become a party in so treasonable a matter, Consider, my 
lord,” continued she, “that Scotland is now entirely in the 
power of the English monarch. His garrisons occupy our towns, 
his creatures hold every place of trust in the kingdom!” 

“And is such a list of oppressions, my dear lady, to be an 
argument for longer bearing them ? Had *!, and other Scottish 
nobles, dared to resist this overwhelming power after the battle 
of Dunbar; had we, instead of kissing the sword that robbed os 
of our liberties, kept our own unsheathed within the bulwarks 
of our mountains, Scotland might now be free; I should not 
have been insulted by our English tyrants in the streets of Laii' 
ark; and, to save my life, William ‘Wallace would not now be 
moiiraing his murdered wife, and without a home to sheitet 
Mml” 

Lady Mar paused at this observation, but resumed, “ That 
may be true* But the die is cast; Scotland is lost forever; andj 
by your attempting to assist your friend in this rash essay to re 
cover it, you will only lose yourself also, without preserving him 
The project is wild and needless. What would you have? JSfow 
that the contention between the two kings is past; now tha» 
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Baliol lias surreBdored bis crown to Edward, Is not Scotland at 
peace?” 

bloody peace, Joanna,” -answered the earl; witness 
these wounds. A usurper’s peace Is more destructive than his 
open hostilities; plunder and assassination are its concomitants. 
I have now seen and felt -enough of Edward’s jurisdiction. It 
is time I should awake, and, like Wallace, determine to die for 
Scotland, or avenge her.”' '■ 

Lady Mar wept. Cruel; Donald! is this the reward of all 
my love and duty? You tear, yourself from me, you consign 
your estates to sequestration, you rob your children of their 
name; nay, by your infectious example, ' :^ou stimulate our 
brother Both well’s son to head the band that is to join this mad- 
man, ■Wallace!” 

Hold, Joanna!” cried ^ the .earl; ^‘what is it I hear? You' 
call the hero who, in saving your husband’s life, reduced him* 
self to these cruel extremities, a madman! Was he mad be- 
cause he prevented the Countess of Mar from being a widow ? 
Was he mad because he prevented her children from being 
fatherless?” . 

The countess, overcome by ..this cutting reproach, threw her- 
self upon- her husband’s ' neck. “ Alas! my lord,” cried she, 
‘*all is madness to me that would plunge you into danger. 
Think of your own safety; of my innocent , twins now in their 
cradle, should you fall. Think of our brother’s feelings when 
you send his only son to join one he, perhaps, will call a rebel!” 

If Bari Both well considered himself a vassal of Edward’s he 
would not now be with Lord Loch awe. From the moment 
that gallant Highlander retired to Argyleshwe, the King of 
England regarded Ms adherents with suspicion* BothwelFs 
present visit to Loch-awe, you see, is sufficient to sanction the 
plunder of this castle by ihe peaceful government you approve. 
You saw the opening of those proceedings! And had they coma 
to their dreadful Issue, where, my dear Joanna, would now be 
your home, your husband, your children ? It was the arm of 
the brave chief of Eilerslie which saved them from destruction,” 

Lady Mar shuddered. ' admit the truth of what you say* 
But ohl is it not hard to put my all to the hazard; to see the 
bloody field on one side of my beloved Donald, and the mortal 
scaffiold OB the other?” 

flush!” cried the earl, *‘it is justice that beckons me, and 
victory will receive me to her arms* Let, oh Power abovel” ex- 
claimed he, in tiie fervor of enthusiam, ** let the victorious field 
for Scotland be Donald Mar’s grave, rather than doom him to 
live a witness of her miseries!” 

I cannot stay to hear you!” answered the countess; ** I must 
invoke the Virgin to give me courage to be a patriot’s wife; at 
present, your words are daggers to me.” 

In uttering this she hastily withdrew, and left the earl to 
muse on the past— to concert plana for the portentcws f utum 
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CHAPTER VIL 

BOTHWELL CASTLE. 

MEANWHILE' ibe Lady Helen' had' retired to her own apart- 
ments. Lord Mar's banner, being, 'brought to her from the 
armory^ she sat down to' weave into its- silken texture the amber 
locks of the 'Scottish chief. Admiring their softness and beauty 5. 
while her needle flew, she pictured to herself die fine counte- 
nance they had once adorned. 

The duller extremities of the hair, which a sadder liquid than 
that which now dropped from her eyes had rendered stiff and 
difficult to entwine with the warp of the silk, seemed to adhere 
to her fingers. . He.len almost shrunk from- the touch'. ‘MJn- 
liappy lady!” sighed she to herself; ‘‘ what a pang must have 
rent her heart, when the stroke of so cruel a death tore her from 
such a husband! and how must he have loved her, when for her 
sake he thus forswears all future joys hut those which camps 
and victories may yield! Ah! what would I give to be my 
cousin Murray, to bear this pennon at his side! What would I 
give to reconcile so admirable a being to happiness again— to 
weep his griefs, or smile him into comfort! To be that man’s’ 
friend, would be a higher honor than to be Edward’s queen.” 

Her heart was thus discoursing with itself when a page opened 
the door for her cousin, who begged admittance. She had 
just fastened the flowing charge into its azure field, and while 
embroidering the motto, gladly assented. 

“ You knovv' not, my good old man,” said the gallant Murray 
to Halbert, as he conducted him across the galleries, “ what a 
noble mind is contained in that lovely young creature. I was 
brought up with her, and to the sweet contagion of her taste do 
I owe that love of true glory which carries me to the side of 
Sir William Wallace. The virtuous only can awaken any in- 
terest in her heart; and in these degenerate days long might 
have been its sleep had not the history which my uncle re- 
counted of your brave master aroused her attention, and filled 
her with an admiration equal to my owm. I know she rejoices 
in my present destination. And to prevent her hearing from 
your own lips all you have now told me of the mild as well as 
heroic virtues of my intended commander— all you have said 
of the heroism of bis wife— would be depriving her of a mourn- 
ful pleasure, only to be appreciated by a heart such as hers.” 

The gray -haired bard of EOersIie, who had ever received the 
dearest reward of his songs in the smiles of its mistress, did not 
require persuasion to appear before the gentle lady of Mar, or to 
recite in her ears the story of the departed loveliness, fairer 
than poet ever feigned. 

Helen rose as he and her cousin appeared. Murray approved 
the execution of her work; and Hall^rt, with a full heart, took 
the pennon in bis hand. “Ah! little did my dear lady think,” 
exclaimed he, “ that one of these loved looks would ever be sus- 
pended on a staff to lead men to battiel What changes have a 
few days made! She, the gentlest of women, laid in a bloody 
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grave; and he, the most benevolent of human beincs, wieldine' 

aU' exterminating sword r ® 

r grave, _ venerable man/’ inquired Heleiv 

had jou, then, an opportunity of performing the rites of seDuI- 
, ' rare to her remains ?■ ^ , , „ 

' replied he; “ after the worthy English soldier 

now m tins castle, assisted roe to place her precious body in mv 

returning to give her I 

“^a,s!” cried Helen; “then her sacred relics have been con- 
sumed in the burning house!” 

“ ^ Halbert; “ the chapel I speak of is at 

some distance from the main building. It was excUated in the 
♦hfo^ Su- Ronald Crawford, who gave the name of Ellerslie to . 
this estate, in compliment to Sir William’s place of birth in Ren-‘ 
frewshire, and bestowed it on the bridal pair. Since thenfthe 
Ellerslie of Chdesdale has been as dear to niv master as that of 
the Cartii; and well it might be. for it was not onlythe homeof 
all hib wedded joys, but under its roof his mother, the Ladv 
Margaret Crawtord, drew her first breath. Abl woe is me! thit 
happy house IS dow, like herself, reduced to cold, cold ashes! 

Sir Malcolm Wallace, and he is gone too! Both the 
parents of my honored master died in the bloom of their lives- 

whoever is to tell the good Sir 
I®®* sweet fiower of Ellerslie is now cut down! 
wWoh^L )°i’a f of h'S own stem is torn from the soil to 

wildernese^r ^aste 

The tears of the venerable harper bore testimonv to his in- 

Hefen'^ whn I’ /f’f should not be himself. Lady 

had fallen into a reverie during the latter part of his 
:^‘h something of eagerness. ^ 
hope, ’ rejoined she, “ that the oratorv has 
not o’J^y ^softped the flames, but perhaps the access of the 
^glieh soldiers i Would it not comfort your lord to have that 
^^Surelv according to the rites of the church r ^ 

be done ? He thinks her 
remains were lost m the conflagration of Ellerslie: and for fear 

dangers which might havl 

“it Lady Helen; 
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“To effect tMs, command mj’ services,” exclaimed Murray . 

Helen thanked him for an assistance, which would render the 
completion of her design easy. ^ The English soldier as geide, 
and a troop from Both well, must accompany him. 

“Alas! my young lord,” interposed Halbert, “ suppose you 
should meet some of the English still loitering: there?” 

“ And what of that, my honest Halbert? would not I and my 
trusty band make them clear the way ? Is it not to give com” 
^fort to 'the deliverer of my utncle, that I seek the glen? and 
shall anything in mortal shape make Andrew Murray turn his 
back? No, HalbertM was not born- oo, St. Andrew’s day for- 
naught; and by his 'bright cross. I s-weareither tola-y iiady 'Wal- 
lace in the tomb of my ancestors, or to leave my bones to bleach, 
dn the grave of hers.” 

Helen loved the resolution of her cousin; and believing that 
the now ravaged Ellerslie bad no attractions to hold marauders 
amongst its ruins, she dismissed Lord Andrew to make his 
preparations, and turned herself to prefer her suit accordingly 
to' her' father, ' 

Ere Halbert withdrew, he respectfully put her hand to his 
lips. “Good-night,” continued she, “ere you see me again, I 
trust the earthly part of the angel now in paradise will be safe 
within these towers.” He poured a thousand blessings on her 
head, and almost thought that he saw in her beautiful form one 
of heaven’s inhabitants sent to bear away his dear mistress to 
her divine abode. 

On entering her father’s apartment, Lady Helen found him 
alone. She repeated to him the substance of her conversation 
with Wallace’s faithful servant; “ and my wish is,” continued 
she, “to have the murdered lady’s. remains entombed in the 
cemetery of this castle.” 

The earl approved her request, with expressions of satisfac- 
tion at the filial affection which so lively a gratitude to his pre- 
server evinced. 

“ May I, then, my dear father,” returned she, “ have your per- 
mission to pay our debt of gratitude to Sir 'William Wallace to 
the utmost of our power?” 

“ You are at liberty, my noble child, to do as you please. My 
vassals, my coffers, are ail at your command.” 

Helen kissed his band. “ May I have what I please from the 
Both well armory ?” 

“ Command even there,” said the earl; “your uncle Bothwell 
is too true a Scot to grudge ti sword in so pious a cairse.” 

Helen threw her arms about her father’s neclc, thanking him 
tenderly, and with a beating heart retired to prosecute her 
plans. Murray, w^ho met her in the anteroom, informed her 
that fifty men. the sturdiest hi the glen, awaited her orders; 
while she, telling her cousin <if the earl’s approval, took the 
sacred banner in her hand, and followed him to the gallerv in 
the hail . , ' 

The moment she appeared, a shout of joy bade her welcome. 
Murray waved his hand in token of' silence; while she, smiling 
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with the benignity that spoke her angel errand, spoke with agh 
fcation 

My brave friends!” said she, I thank you for the ardor with 
which, by this night’s enterprise, you assist me to pay, in part, 
the everlasting tribute due to the man who preserved to me the 
biesdiig of a father.” 

‘‘And to us, nobi© lady,” cried they, '‘the most generous of 
chiefs!” 

“ With that spirit, then,” returned she, “ I address yc with 
greater contdence. Who 'amongst you will shrink from follow- 
ing this standard to the field for Scotland’s honor? Who will 
refuse to make himself the especial guardian of the life of Sir 
William Wallace ? and who, in the moment of peril, will not 
stand by him to the last ?” 

“ None are here,” cried a young man, advancingbefore Ms fel- 
lows, “ who would not gladly die in Ms defense.” 

“ We swear it,” burst from every lip at once. 

She bowed her head, and said, “Return from Ellerslie to- 
morrow, with the bier of its sainted mistress. I will then 
bestow upon every man in this band a war-bonnet plumed with 
my colors; and this banner shall then lead you to the side of Sir 
William Wallace. In the shock of battle look at its golden 
ensign, and remember that God not only amieth the patriots 
hand, but sMeideth his heart. In this faith, be ye tbe bucklers 
which Heaven sends to guard the life of Wallace; and, so honored, 
exult in your station, and expect the future gratitude of Scot* 
land.” 

“ Wallace and Lady Helen! to death or liberty!” was the ani- 
mated response to this exhortation; and emiling and crossing 
her hands over her bosom, in token of thanks to them and 
to Heaven, she retired in the midst of their acclamations. Mur- 
ray, ready armed for his expedition, met her at the door. Re- 
stored to his usual vivacity by the spirit-moving emotions which 
the present scene awakened in his heart, he forgot the horror 
which bad aroused his zeal, in the glory of some anticipated 
victory; and giving her a gay salutation, led her back to her 
apartments, wliere the En^ish soldier awaited her commands. 
Lady Helen, with a gentle grace, commended his noble resent- 
ment of Hesehrigge’s violence. 

“ Lands in Mar shall be yours,” added she, or a post of 
honor in the little army the earl is now going to raise. Speak 
but the word, and you shall find, worthy Englishman, that 
neither a Scotsman, nor his daughter, know what it is to beun* 
grateful.” 

Tbe blood mounted into the soldier’s cheek. “ I thank you, 
sweetest lady, for this generous offer; but, as I am an English- 
man, I dare not accept it. My arms are due to my own country; 
and whether I am tied to it by lands and possessions, or have 
naught but my English blood and ray oath to my king to bind 
me, still I should be equally unwarranted in breaking these 
bonds. I left Heselrigge because he dishonored my country; 
and for me to forswear her, would be to make myself infamous. 
Hence, all I ask is, that after I have this night obeyed your 
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gracious commands, in leading your . men to EOerslIe, tbe Earl 
of Mar will allow me instantly to depart for the nearest port/’ 

Lady Helen replied that she revered his sentiments too sin- 
cerely to iosnit them by any persuasions to the contrary; aod 
■ taking a diamond clasp from her bosom, she put it into Ms 
hand; Wear it in remembrance of your virtue, and of Helen 
Mar’s gratitude/’ 

The man kissed it respect fully,., and bowing, swore to preserve 
80 distinguishing a gift to the latest hour of his existence. 

Helen retired to her chamber to finish her task; and Murray, 
bidding her good-night, repaired to the earl’s apartments, to 
take his final orders before he and his troop set out for the ruins 
,!0f Eilersiie. 


CHAPTEB VITI. 

BOTHWBLL CHAPEL* 

NicHT having passed over the sleepless heads of the inhab- 
itants of Both well Castle, as soon as the sun arose, the Earl of 
Mar was carried from his chamber, and laid on a couch in the 
state apartment. His lady had not yet left the room of his 
daughter, by whose side she had lain the whole night in hopes 
of infecting her with the fears which possessed herself. 

Helen replied that she could see no reason for such direful 
apprehension, if her father, instead of joining Wallace in per- 
son, would, when he had sent him succors, retire with his 
family into the Highlands, and there await the issue of the con- 
test. “ It is too late to retreat, dear madam,” continued she; 
“ the first blow against the public enemy w-as struck in defense 
of Lord Mar; and would you have my father act so base a part, 
as to abandon his preserver to the wrath such generous assist- 
ance has provoked 

“ Alas, my child I” answered the countess, ‘‘ what great serv- 
ice will he have done to me or to your father, if he deliver him 
from one danger, only to plunge him into another? Edward’s 
power in this country is too great to be resisted now, 
not most of our barons sworn fealty to him ? and are not the 
potent families of the Cummin, the Soul is, and the March, all 
in his interest? You may perhaps say, that most of these are 
my relations, and that I may turn them which way I will; but 
If I have no influence with a husband, it would be madness to 
expect it over more distant kindred. How, then, with such a 
host against him, can your infatuated father venture, without 
despair, to support the man who breaks the peace with Eng- 
land ?” 

‘ ‘ Who can despair, honored lady,” returned Helen, in so 
just a cause? Let us rather believe with our good King David, 
that ‘ Honor must hope always; for no real evil can befall the 
virtuous, either in this world or in the next!’ Were I a man, 
the Justice that leads on the brave Wallace would nerve my 
arm with the strength of a host. Besides, look at our country; 
God’s gift of freedom is stamped upon it. Uur mountains are 
his seM. Plains are the proper territories of tyranny; there the 
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armiei? of a iisnrper may extend themseives with ease; leaving 
no corner unoccupied in which patriotism might shelter or trea- 
son Ihde, But mountains, glens, morasses, lakes, set hounds to 
conquest; and amidst these stands the impregnable seat of lib- 
erty. To such a fortress, to the deep defiles of Loch Katrine, or 
to the cloud -ciirtamed heights of Corryarraick, I would have my 
fatiier retire. In safety he may there watch the footsteps of 
our mountain-goddess, till, led by her immortal champion, she 
plants her standard again upon the hills of Scotland. 

The complexion of the animated Helen shone with a radiant 
■glow. Her heart panted with a .foretaste of the delight. she 
would feel when ail her generous wishes should be fulillled; and 
pressing the now completed banner to her breast, with an en* 
thiisiasm she believed prophetic, her lips moved, though hef 
voice did not otter the inexpressible rapture of her heart. 

Lady Bfar looked at her, It i? well, romantic girl, that yon 
are of n}y own powerless sex; had it been otherwise, your rash- 
headed disobedience might have made me rue the day I became 
your father’s wife.'’ 

*‘Sex,” returned Helen, mildly, could not have altered my 
sense of duty. Whether man or woman, I would obey you in 
all things consistent with my duty to a higher power; out when 
that commands, then, by the ordinance of Heaven, we must 
‘ leave father and mother, and cleave nnto it.’ 

“ And what, O foolish Helen, do you cull a higher duty than 
that of a child to a parent, or a husband to his wife?’ 

“ Duty of any kind,” respe^ctfully answered the young daugh< 
ter of Mar, “cannot be transgressed with innocence. Nor 
would it be any relinquishing of duty to you, sliouici my father 
leave you to take up arms in the assertion of his country’s 
rights. Her rights are your safety; and therefore, in defending 
them, a husband or a son best shows his sense of domestic, as 
well as of public duty.” 

“ Who taught you this sophistry, Helen ? Not your heart, for 
it would start at the idea of your father’s blood.” 

Helen turned pale. “Perhaps, madam, had not the fws- 
ervation of my father’s blood occasioned such malignity from 
the English, that nothing but an armed force can deliver his 
preserver, I, too, might be content to see Scotland in slavery. 
But now, to wish my father to shrink behind the excuse of far- 
strained family duties, and to abandon Sir William Wallace to 
the bloodhounds who hunt bis life, would be to devote the 
name of Mar to infamy, and deservedly bring a curse upon hts 
offspring.” 

“ Then it is to preserve Sir 'William Wallace you are thus 
anxious. Your spirit of freedom is now disallowed, and all this 
mighty gathering is for him. My husband, his vassals, your 
cousin, and, in short, the sequestration of the estates of Mar 
and Both well, are all to be put to the hazard on account of a 
frantic outlaw, to whom, since the loss of his wife, I should 
suppose, death would be preferable to any gratitude we can pay 
him.’* 

Lady Helen, at this ungrateful language, inwardly thanked 
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Hearen that sbe inherited no part of the blood which animated 
so unfeeling a heart. That he is an outlaw, Lady Mar, springs 
from ns. That death is the preferable comforter of his sorrows, 
also, he owes to ns; for was it: not for my father’s sake that his 
wife fell, and that he himself was driven into the wilds ? I do 
not, then, blush for making his preservation my first prayer; 
and that he may achieve the freedom of Scotland, is my second.” 

“We shall see wdiose prayers will be answered first,” re- 
sumed Lady Mar, rising coldly from her seat. “ My saints are. 
perhaps nearer than yours, and before the close of this day you 
will have reason to" repent such extravagant opinions, I clo 
not understand them.” 

“ Till now, you never disapproved them.” 

1 allowed them in your infancy,” replied the' countess, ‘‘ be- 
cause I thought they went no' further than a, minstreFs song; 
but since they are become so dangerous, Frue tlie hour in which 
I complied with the entreaties of Sir Bichard Maitland, and per- 
mitted you and your sister to remain at Thiriestane* to imbibe 
these romantic ideas from the wizard of Ercildown.^’ Had not 
Sir Richard been your own mother’s father, I w^oiild not have 
been so easily prevailed on; and thus am I rewarded for my in- 
dulgence.” 

“ I hope, honored madam,” said Helen, still wishing to soften 
the displeasure of her step-mother, “ I hope you will never be 
ill-rewarded for that indulgence, either by my grandfather, my 
sister, or myself. Isabella, in the quiet of I'hirlestane, has no 
chance of giving you the offense that I do; and I am forced to 
offend you, because I cannot disobey my conscience.” A tear 
stood in the eye of Lady Helen. ‘‘Cannot you, dear Lady 
Mar,” continued she, for cing a smile, “ pardon the daughter of 
your early friend, my mother, who loved you as a sister ? Can- 
not you forgive her Helen for revering justice even more than 
your favor ?” 

More influenced by the sweet humility of her daughter- in -law 
than by the ingcnmous eloquence with which she maintained 
her sentiments, or with the appeal to the memory of the flret 
Lady Mar, the countess relaxed the frigid air she had assumed; 
and kissing her, with many renewed injunctions to bless the 
hand that might put a final stop to so ruinous an enthusiasm 
in her family, she quitted the room. 

As soon as Helen was alone, she forgot the narrow-minded 
arguments of the countess; and calling to recollection the gener- 
ous permission with which her father had endowed her the 
night before, she wrapped herself in her mantle, and, attended 
by her page, proceeded to the armory. The armorer was al- 
ready there, having just given out arms for three hundred meo, 
who, by the earFs orders were to assemble by noon on Botliweil 
Moor. 

* Few personages are so renowned in tradition as Thomas of Ercil- 
down, usually called the Rhymer. He was a poet and a sage, and be- 
lieved by his contemporaries to be a prophet. He was born at Ercildown, 
a village on the Leader (or Lauder), where the ruins of his paternal 
castle, called Learmont Tower, still r6main.~~(1809.) 
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Helen told the man she came' for the best suit of armor iu his 
custody— “ one of the most excellent proof,-’ 

He drew from an oaken chest a coat of black, mail, studded 
with gold. Helen admired its strength and beauty. It is the 
richest in all Scotland, ’’ answered he; “ and mms, worn by our 
great Gan more in all his victories.” 

“ Then it is worthy its destination. Bring it, with Its helmet 
and sword, to my apartment.’’ 

The armorer took it up; and, accompanied by the page caiTj- 
ing the lighter parts, followed her into the western tower. 

When Helen was again alone, it being yet very *?arly in the 
morning, she employed herself in pluming the casque, and 
i'orming the scarf she meant should adorn her present. Thus 
time flew, till the sand-glass told her it was the eighth hour. 
But ere she had finished her task, she was roused from the pro^ 
found stillness in which that part of the castle lay, by the doleful 
lament of the troop returning from Ellerslie. 

She dropped the half-formed scarf from her hand; and list- 
ened, without daring to draw her breath, to the deep-toned 
lamentations. She thought that she had never before heard 
the dirge of her country so piercing, so thriliingly awful. Her 
head fell on the armor and scarf. Sweet lady,” sighed she 
to herself, who is it that dares thus invade thy duties? But 
my gratitude — gratitude to the once-loved lord, will not offend 
thy pure spiritr Again the mournful wailings rose on the air; 
and with a convulsion of feelings she could not restrain, she 
threw herself on her knees, and leaning her head on the newly- 
adorned helmet, wept profusely. 

Murray entered the room unobserved. Helen! my dear 
cousinl”' cried he. She started, and rising, apologized for her 
tears by owning the truth. He now told her, that the body of 
the deceased lady was deposited in the chapel of the castle; and 
that the priests from the adjacent priory only awaited her pres- 
ence to consign it, with the church’s rites, to its tomb. 

Helen retired for a few minutes to recover herself; and then 
re-entering, covered with a black veil, was led by her cousin to 
the awful scene. 

The bier lay before the altar. The prior of St. Fillan, in his 
holy vesfcnients, stood at its head; a band of monks were ranged 
on each side. The maids of Lady Helen, in mourning gar- 
ments, met their mistress at the portal. They had wrapped the 
beautiful corpse in the shroud prepared for it; and now having 
laid it, strewed with flowers, upon the bier, they advanced to 
their trembling lady, expecting her to approve their services. 
Helen drew near— she bowed to the priests. One of the women 
put her hand on the pall, to uncover tbe once lovely face of 
the murdered Marion, Lady Helen hastily resisted the woman’s 
motion, by laying her hanil also upon the pall. The chill of 
death struck through the velvet to her touch. She turned pale; 
and ’Waving her band to the prior to begin, the bier vras lowered 
by tbe priests into the tomb beneath. As it tiescended, Helen 
sunk u]^n her knees, and the anthem for departed souls was 
rawed. Tbe 'pealing notes, as they rose and swelM, seemed to 
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bear up the spirit; of the sainted Marion to its native heaven; 
and the tears which now flowed from' the eyes of Helen, as they 
iningied with her piotis aspirations, Seemed the balm of para- 
dise descending upon her soul. 

When all was over, the venerable Halbert, who had con- 
cealed his overwhelming sorrow behind a pillar, threw himself 
on the cold stone which now closed the last chamber of his 
mistress. With faint cries, he gave way to tbe woe that shook 
ills aged bosom, and called on death to lay him low with her. 
The women of Lady Helen again chanted forth their melan- 
choly wailings for" the dead; and unable longer to bear the 
scene, she grasped the arm of , her cousin, and with, diffioiilly 
p'alked from the chapel. 


CHAFTEE IX 

BOTHWELOL DCTaBOHS. 

HatiN 0 rewarded his trusty followers with their promised 
war-bonnets from the hand of Helen, and dispatched them on- 
ward to the foot of Cartlane Craigs, to await his arrival with 
the larger levy, Murray proceeded to the apartment of Lord 
Mar, to mform him hovr far he had executed bis commands, 
and to learn his future orders. He found the veteran earl sur- 
rounded by ?;irin8 and armed men; fifty brave Scots, who were 
to lead the three hundred on Both’well Moor, were receiving 
their spears and swords, and other weapons, from the hands of 
their lord. 

** Bear these stoutly ray gallant countrymen,” cried he, and 
remember, that although the dragon* of England has burned 
up your harvests, and laid our homes in ashes, there is yet a 
lion in Scotland to wither his power, and glut you with his 
spoil!” 

The interest of the scene, and the clatter of the arms he was 
dispensing, prevented anybody present hearing any sound of 
what was taking place beyond the room. But the earl bad 
hardily nttered these words, when the double-doors of the 
apartment were abruptly opened, and all eyes were blasted by 
the sudden sight of Lord Souiis.f and a man in splendid En- 
glish armor, with a train of Southron soldiers, following tho 
recreant Scot. 

The earl started from his couch. Lord SouKs! what is the 
occasion of this unapprised visit F 

“ The ensign of the liege lord of Scotland is my wa^rrantP 
replied he: you are my prisoner; and in the name of King 
Edward of England, I take possession of this castle,” 

* Tbe standard of Edward I. was a golden dragon — a very ancient 
British standard, but derived from pagan times, — (1^9.) 

t William Lord Sonlis was a powerful chief in the south of Scotland. 
He founded pretensions to the Scottish crown, on his descent from an 
illegitimate daughter of Alexander 11. SouHs was a traitor to his coun- 
try, and so notoriously wicked, that tradition endows him with the 
power of infernal necromancy. His castle of Hermitage, in Teviotdale, 
is stm shown as the resort of malignant demons.— (1809.) 
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‘^Neverr crie-d the earl, . while there Is a malic's arm 
withm itr 

Man and womaii,”'"''retnrned Lord Soiilis, “ must mirender 
to Edward. Three thousand, English have seized three hundred 
of ..your insurgents, on Bothwell Mooi% The castle is sur- 
^ rounded, and resistance:' impossible. Throw down your arms!” 
cried he, turning to thO'' clansmen, who thronged round their 
chief; “ or' be hanged : for , rebellion' against your lawful .sov- 
ereignT' ^ 

“Our lawful sovereign!'’ returned a yoirag man who stood 
near him, “must be the enemy of Edward; and to none else 
will we yield our arms!” 

“ Traitor!” cried the English commander, while with a siid* 
den and dread tui stroke of his battle-ax he laid the body of the 
generous Scot a headless corpse at his feet. A direful cry pro- 
ceeded from his enraged comrades. Every sword was drawn; 
and before the bewildered and soul- struck earl could utter a 
w'ord, the Furies blew their most horrible blast through the 
chamber; and the half -frantic Mar beheld his brave Scots at one 
moment victorious, and in the next the floor strewed with their 
dead bodies. A new succession of blood-hounds had rushed in 
at every door; and before the exterminating sword was allowed 
to rest, the whole of his faithful troops lay around him, wounded 
and dying. Several had fallen across bis body, having warded 
with their lives the strokes they believed leveled at his. In vain 
his voice had called upon his men to surrender — in vain he had 
implored the iron-hearted Souiis, and his coadjutor Aymer de 
Valence, to stop the havoc of death. 

All now lay in blood; and the heat of the room, thronged by 
the victors, became so intolerable that De Valence, for his own 
sake, ordered, the earl to be removed into another apartment. 

Meanwhile, unconscious of these events, Helen had lain down 
on her bed, to seek a few minutes’ repose; and having watched 
the whole of the preceding night, was sunk into a profound 
sleep. 

Murray, wdio was present at the abrupt entrance of the enemy, 
no sooner heard them declare that the castle was surrounded by 
a comparatively large army, than he foresaw all would be lost. 
On the instant, and before the dreadful signal of carnage was 

g iven in the fall of the young Scot, he slid behind the canopy of 
ia untfle’s couch; and lifting the arras by a back door which 
led to some private rooms, hastily made way to the chamber of 
his cousin. As be hurried along, he heard a fearful shout. He 
paused for a moment, but thinking it best, whatever might have 
happened, to secure the safety of Helen, he flew onward, and 
entered her room. She upon the bed in a deep sleep, 
“ Aw^ake, Helen!” he cried; ‘‘ for ycur life, awake!” 

Slie opened her eyes; but, without allowing her time to speak, 
he hastily added: “ The castle is full of armed men, led hither 
by the English commander, Aymer de Valence, and tiie execra- 
ble Souiis. tJniess you fly through the vaulted passage, you 
will be their prisoner,” 
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Helen gazed at him in terror. ■; ■*< Where Is my father ? Leav^ 
Mm I cannot.*’ 

** Fly, 111 pity to your father!. 'Ob, do not hesitate! What will 
be his anguish, should yon ^fal! into-t-he hands of the furious 
man whose love you have rejected.;., when it will no longer be in 
the power of a parent to preserve- your person from tlie ootrages 
of his eager and avengeful passion! If you had seen Soulis’ 

threatening eyes ” He was.ioterrnpted by a clamor in tlie 

.opposite gallery, and the shrieks of ; women. . Helen' grasped . his ■ 
arm. **Alas, my pooi’ damsels! . I will go with you^vir hither you 
will, to be far from him.” 

As Murray threw his arm about her waist, to impel her failing 
steps, his eyes fell on the banner and the suit of armor. 

■“Ail else, must be left,’* exclaimed be, seizing the banner; 
*and hurrying Helen forward, he hastened v.dtli her down the 
stairs which led from the western watch-tower to the vaults be- 
neath the castle. On entering the first cellar, to which a dim 
light was admitted through a small grating near tlie top, he 
looked round for tiie archway that contained the aven ue of their 
release. Having descried it, and.' raised one -of the large flags 
which paved the floor, he assisted his atirighted cousin down a 
short flight of steps, into the secret passage. “Tfiis.” whis- 
pered he^ will carry us in a direct line to the ceil of tlie prior 
of St. Flilan.” 

“ But what will become of my father, and Lady Mar? This 
flight, while they are in dangerl^oh! I fear to complete it!” 

“Rather fear the libertine Soulis,” returned Murray, “ he can 
only make them prisoners; and even that iiijury sliali- be of short 
duration. I will soon join the brave Wallace; and then, my 
sweet cousin, liberty, and a happy meeting!” 

“ Alas! ids venerable harper,” cried she, suddenly remember- 
ing Halbert; “vshouid he be discovered to have belonged to 
Wallace, he, too, will be massacred by these merciless men,” 

Murray stopped. “ Have you courage to remain in this dark- 
ness alone? If so, I will seek him, and he shall accompany 
us.” 

Helen had courage for anything but the dangers l^Iurray 
might encounter by returning into tb? castle; but the generous 
youth bad entered loo fully into her apja'ehensions concseroiug 
the old mao to be withheld. “Should I be delayed in coming 
back.” said he, recollecting the possibility of himself being at- 
tacked and slain, “go forward to the end of this passage; it 
will lead you to a flight of stairs; ascend them; and by drawing 
the bolt of a door, you will find yourself at once in the priorA 
ceil.” 

“ Talk not of delay,” replied Helen; “return quickly, and I 
will await you at the entrance of the passage.” So saying, she 
swiftly retraced with him her steps to the bottom of the stone 
stairs "by which they had descended. He raised the flag, sprung 
out of the aperture, and closing it down, left her in solitude and 
darkness. 

Murray passed through the first cellar, and was proceeding to 
the second (among the catacombs of which lay the couceale«t 
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entrance to the private stairs), when be saw the great gates of 
the cellar open, and a large party of English soldiers enter* 
They were conducted by the butler of the castle, who seemed 
to perform his office unwillingly, while they crowded in, thirsty 
and riotous. 

Aware how unequal his single arm would be to contend with 
such numbers, Murray, at the first glance of these plunderers, 
retreated behind a heap of casks in a remote comer. While the 
trembling butler was loading a dozen of the men with flasks for 
the refreshment of their masters above, the rest were helping 
themselves from the adjacent catacombs. Some left the cellars 
with their booty, and others i*emained to drink it on the spot. 
Glad to escape the insults of the soldiers who lay wallowing in 
the wine, Bothweil’s old servant quitted the cellar with tiie last 
company which bore flagons to their comrades above. 

Murray listened anxiously, in hopes of hearing from his gar- 
rulous neighbors some intimation of the fate of bis uncle and 
aunt. He hearkened in vain, for nothing was uttered by these 
intoxicated banditti, but loud boastings of the number each 
had slain in the earFs apartment; execrations against the Scots 
for their obstinate resistance; and a thousand sanguinary 
wishes, that the nation had but one neck, to strike ofi at a 
blow* 

How often, during this conversation, was Murray tempted to 
rush out amongst them, and seize a desperate revengel But tiie 
thought of his poor cousin, now awaiting his return, and per- 
haps already suffering dreadful alarms from such extraordinary 
uproar, restrained him; and unable to move from bis hiding- 
place without precipitating himself into instant death, he re- 
mained nearly an hour in the most painful anxiety, watching 
the dropping to sleep of this horrid crew, one by one. 

When all seemed hushed— not a voice, even in a whisper, 
startling his ear — he ventured forth with a stealing step toward 
the slumbering group. Like his brave ancestor, Gaul, the son 
of Momi, “ he disdained to stab a sleeping foel’* He must pass 
them to reach the private stairs. He paused and listened. 
Silence still reigned; not even a hand moved, so deeply were 
they sunk in the fumes of wine. He took courage, and flew 
with the lightness of air to the secret door. As he laid his hand 
on it, it opened from without, and two persons app<‘ared. By 
the few rays which gleamed from the expiring torches of thSe 
sleepers, he, could see that the first wore English armor. Murray 
believed hirnself lost; but, determined to sell his life dearly, he 
made a spring, and caught the man by the throat; when soma 
one seizing his arm, exclaimed, “Stop, my Lord Murray! it is 
the faithful Grimsby.’’ Murray let go his hold, glad to find that 
both his English friend and the venerable object of his solicitude 
were thus providentially brought to meet him; but fearing that 
the violence of Ms action,, and Halbert’s exclamation, might 
have alarmed the sleeping soldiers (who, drunk as they were, 
were too numerous to be resisted), he laid his finger on the lip 
of Grimsby, and motioned to the astonished pair to follow him. 

As they advanced, they perceived one of the soldiers move as 
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If disturbed. Murray held his sword - -over the sleepfBp: wretch, 
ready to p!iin|?e it into his heart should he attempt to rise; but 
he became still agaiu; and the fugitive ■ having approached the 
flag, Murray drew it up, and eager to 'haven bis. double charge, 
he thrust them together down the -stairs,' At that moment, a 
shriek from Helen (who had discovered, by a gleam of light 
which burst into the vault, a man descending'lo &gb'sh armor), 
echoed through the cellars. Two of the soldiers Jumped upon 
their feet, and rushed upon Murray. ' He had let the flag drop 
behind him; but still remaining' by it, in case of an. opportunity 
to escape, he received the strokes of their weapons upon Ms tar- 
get, and returned them with equal rapidity. One assailant lay 
gasping at his feet. But the clashing of arms, and the cries of 
the survivor had already awakened' the whole crew,. With hor- 
rid menaces, they threw themselves toward the young Scot, and 
would certainly have cut him to pieces, had he not snatched the 
only remaining torch out of the hand of a staggering soldier, and 
extinguished it under his foot. Bewildered where to find their 
prey, with threats and imprecations, they groped in darkness, 
slashing the air with their swords, and not unfrequently w’ound- 
ing each other in the vain search, 

Slurray was now far from their pursuit. He had no sooner 
put out the light, than he pulled up the flag, and leaping down, 
drew it after him, and found himself in safety. Desperate m 
was the contest, it had been short: for he yet heard the footsteps 
of the panic-struck Helen, flying along the passage. The En- 
glishman and Halbert, on the flrst falling of the flag, not know- 
ing its spring, had unsuccessfully tried to re- raise it, that they 
might assist Murray in the tumult above. On bis appearing 
again so unexpectedly, they declared their joy; but the young 
lord, impatient to calm the apprehensions of his cousin, re- 
turned no other answer than “Follow me!’’ while he darted 
forward. Terror had given her wings, and even prevented tier 
hearing the low sounds of Murray’s voice, which he durst not 
raise to a higher pitch, for fear of being overheard the enemy. 
Thus, while she lost all presence of mind, h© did not come lip 
with her till she fell breathless against the stairs at the ex- 
tremity of the vault. 


CHAPTEE X , 

ST. ';FI AH’S . ■ , 

As soon as Murray found her within bis arms, he clasped her 
insensible form to his bieast, and carrying her up the steps, 
drew the bolt of the door. It opened to his pressure, and dis- 
covered a large monastic cell, into which the daylight shone 
through one long narrow window, A straw pallet, an altar, and 
a marble basin, were the furniture. The ceil was solitary, the 
owner being then at mass in the chapel of the monastery, Mur- 
ray laid down his death-like burden on the monk’s bed. He 
then ventured (believing, as it was to restore so pure a being to 
life, it could not be sacrilege) to throw some of the holy water 
upou hi3 cousin’s face; ana by means of a little chalice# which 
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stood tipoB the altar, he poured some iBto her mouth. At last 
opening her eyes, she recognized the igure of her young kins- 
man leaning over her. The almost paralyzed Halbert stood at 
her feet. Blessed Virgin! am I yet safe, and with my dear 
Andrew! Oh! I feared you were slain!” cried she, bursting into 
tears. 

“ Thank God, we are both safe,” answered he; ‘‘comfort your- 
self, my beloved cousin! you are now on holy ground; this is the 
cell of the prior of St Fiilan. None but the hand of ao infidel 
dare wrest you from this sanctuary.” 

“'But' my father, and Lady Mar?’ And again her ■ tears 
fiowed, 

“ The countess, my gracious lady,” answered Halbert, ‘‘ since 
you could not be found in the castle, is allowed to accompany 
your father to Dumbarton Castle, there to be treated with every 
respect, until De Valence receives further orders from King 
Edward.” 

“Bat for Wallace!’' cried she, “ ah, where are now the suc- 
cors that were to be sent to him! And without succors, how 
can he, or you, dearest Andrew, rescue my father from this 
tyranny!” 

‘-Do not despair, “ replied Murray; “look but at the banner 
you held fast, even while insensible; your own hands have en- 
graven m5" answer — armeth the patriot! Convinced of that, 
can you still fear for your father? I will join Wallace to-mor- 
row. Your own fifty warriors await me at the bottom of Cart- 
lane Craigs; and if any treachery should be meditated against 
my uncle, that moment we will make the towers of Dumbarton 
shake to their foundation.” 

Helen’s reply was a deep sigh; she thought it might be Heav- 
en’s will that her father, like the good Lord Douglas, should fail 
a victim to royal revenge; and so sad were her forebodings, that 
she hardly dared to hope what the sanguine disposition of her 
cousin promised. Grimsby now came forward; and unloosing 
an iron box from under his arm, put it into the hands of Lord 
Murray, 

“ This fatal treasure,” said he, “ was committed to my care 
by the earl, your uncle, to deliver to the prior of St. Filian’s.” 

“ What does it contain?” demanded Murray; “ I never saw it 
before.” 

“ I know not its contents,” returned the soldier; “ it belongs to 
Sir William Wallace.” 

“Indeed!” ejaculated Helen. “ If it be treasure, why was it 
not rather sent to him!’* 

“ But how, honest soldier,” asked Murray, ** did you escape 
with it, and Halbert, too! I am at a loss to conjecture, but by 
miracle.” 

He replied, that as soon as the English, and their Scottish 
partisans under Lord Soulis, bad surprised the castle, he saw 
that his only chance of safety was to throw off the bonnet and 
plaid, and mix amongst the numerous soldiers who had taken 
possession of the gates. His armor, and his language, showed 
he was their countryman; and they easily believed that he had 
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foined the plutiderew as a volunteer from the army, which at a 
greater distance beleaguered the castle. The story of his' deser- 
tion from the Lanark garrison had not yet reached those of 
Glasgow and Dumbarton; and one or two men. who had known 
him in former expeditions, readily reported that he had been 
drafted into the present one. Their recognition warranted his 
truth; and he had no difficulty, after the carnage in the state 
'apartment, to make Ids way to the bed-chamber where Lord 
Aymer de Valence had ordered Lord Mar to be carried. ' He 
iouiid the earl alone, and lost in. grief. He knew not but that 
his nephew, and even his daughter and wife, had fallenbeneatb 
the impetuous swords of the enemy. Astonished at seeing the 
soldier walking at large, he expressed his surprise with some 
shspicions. But Grimsby told Mm the stratagem be had used, 
and assured him Lord Andrew had not been seen since the on- 
set. This information inspired the earl with a hope that his 
nephew might have escaped: and when the soldier also said, 
that he bad seen the countess led by Lord Soulis across the hall 
toward the Lady Helen’s apartments, while he overheard iiim 
promising them every respect, the earl seemed comforted. 
“But inquired he of Grimsby, “ bas this hard fate be- 

fallen us ? Have you learned how De Valence knevr that 1 
meant to take up arms for my country 

When the soldier was relating this part of the conference, 
Murray interrupted him with the same demand. 

•‘On that head I cannot fully satisfy you,” replied he; “I 
could only gather from the soldiers that a sealed packet had 
been delivered to Lord Ay mer de Valence late last night at 
Dumbarton Castle. Soulis was then there; and he immediately 
set off to Glasgow, for the followers he bad left in that tow'n. 
Early this morning be joined De Valence and his legions on 
Both we 11 Moor. The consequences there you know. But they 
do not end at Bothwell. The gallant Wallace — 

At that name, so mentioned, the heart of Helen grew cold, 

“ What of him ?’ exclaimed Murray. 

“ No personal harm has yet happened to Sir William Wallace,” 
replied Grimsby; “but at the same moment in which De 
Valence gave orders for his troops to march on Bothwell, he 
sent others to intercept that persecuted knight’s escape from the 
Cart lane Craigs.” 

“That accursed sealed packet,” cried Murray. “ has been the 
traitor! Some villain in Bothwell Castle must have written it. 
Whence else could have come the double information? And if 
so,” added he, with tremendous emphasis, “ may the blast of 
slavery ever pursue him and his posterity!” 

Helen shuddered, as the amen to this frightful maiediotion 
was echoed by the voices of Halbert and the soldier. The latter 
continued: 

“When I informed Lord Mar of these measures against 
Wallace, lie expressed a hope that your first detachment to bis 
assistance might, with yourself, perhaps, at its head, elude tbeir 
vigilance, and join his friend. This discourse reminded him of 
the iron box. ‘It is in that closet,’ said his lordship, pointing 
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to an opposite door; ‘yon will find it beneath the little altar, 
before which I pay my daily duties to the all wise Dispenser of 
the fates of men; else where wonid be Biy confidence now? 
Take it thence, and buckle it to your side.’ 

“lobeyed; and he then proceeded ; ‘There are two passages 
in this house which lead to the sanctuary. The one nearest to 
ns is the safest for you. A staircase from the closet , you have 
just left will lead you directly into the chapel. When there 
hasten to the image of the Virgin, and slip aside the marble 
tablet on the back of the pedestaf; it will admit you to a fiight 
of steps; descend them, and at the bottom you will find a door, 
that will convey you into a range of cellars. Lift up the largest 
fiag-stoTie in the second, and you will be conducted through a 
dark vault to an iron door: draw the bolt, and remain in tira 
cell it will open to you till the owner enters* He is the prior of 
8t. Mlan^s, and a Murray* Give him this golden cross, which 
he well knows, as a mark you come from me; and say it is mj 
request that he assist you to gain the sea-shore.^ As for the iron 
box, tell him to preserve it as he would his life; and never to 
give it up, but to myself, my children, or to Sir William Wal- 
lace, it’s rightful master.*’* 

“Alas!” cried Halbert, “that be had never been its owner! 
that he had never brought it to Eilersiie, to draw down misery 
on his head I Ill-omened trusti whatever it contains, its presence 
carries blood and sorrow in its train. Wherever it has been 
deposited, war and murder have followed; I trust my dear 
master will never see it more!” 

“ He may indeed never see it morel” murmured Helen, in a 
low voice. “Where are now my proud anticipations of freedom 
to Scotland ? Alas, Andrew,” said she, taking his hand, and 
weeping over it, “ I have been too presumptuous; my father is 
a prisoner, and Sir William Wallace is lost!” 

“Cease, my dear Helen,” cried he, “cease to distress your- 
self! These are merely the vicissitudes of the great contention 
we are engaged in. We must expect occasional disappoint- 
ments, or look for miracles every day. Such disasters are sent 
as lessons to teach us precaution, promptitude and patience— 
these are the soldier’s graces, my sweet cousin, and depend on 
it, I will pay them due obedience.” 

“ But why,” asked Helen, taking comfort from the unsubdued 
spirits of her cousin, “why, my good soldier, did not my dear 
father take advantage of this sanctuary ?” 

“ I urged the earl to accompany me,” returned Grimsby; “ but 
he said such a proceeding would leave his wife and babes in un- 
protected captivity. *No,’ added he, * I will await my fate; for 
the God of those wlm trust in him knows that I do not fear!’ 

“ Having received such peremptory ordei's from the earl, I 
took my leave; and entering the chapel by the way he direct^, 
was a^eeably surprised to find the worthy Halbert, wdjom, 
never having seen since the funeral obsequies, I supposed had 
fallen during the carnage in the state-chamber. He 'was still 
kneeling by the tomb of his buried mistress. I did not take long 
lo warn Mia of his danger, and desired him to follow me* We 
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^iscetided togetber beneath the holy statue, and ■ were Just 
emerging into the cellars when yoti, sir, met ns at the entrance. 

was while wa were yet in the chape! that I heard De 
Valence and Soniis at high" words in the courtyard. The for- 
mer, in a loud voice, gave orders that, as Lady Bfeien Mar could 
nowhex’e be found, the earl and countess, with their two infant 
children, should not be separated, but be conveyed as his pris- 
oners to Dumbarton Castle.’* ' 


“That is a comfort,” cried Helen; my father will then be 
consoled by the presence of his wife,” 

‘‘But very different would have been the case, madam, had 
you appeared,” rejoined the soldier. “ One of Lord de Valence’s 
men told me, that Lord Soulis intended to have taken you and 
the countess to Dunglass Castle, near Glasgow, while the sick 
earl was to have been carried alone to Dumbarton, and detained 
in solitary conhnernent. Lord Soulis was in so dreadful a rage, 
when you could not be found, that he accused the English com- 
mander of having leagued with Lady Mar to deceive him. In 
the midst of this contention we descended into the vaults.” 

Helen shuddered at the thought of how near she was to falling 
into the hands of so fierce a spirit. In his character, he unitea 
every quality which could render power formidable; combining 
prodigious bodily strength with cruelty, dissimulation, and 
treachery. He was feared by the common people as a sorcerer; 
and avoided by the virtuous of his own rank, as an enemy to 
all public law, and the violator of every private tie. Helen 
Mar had twice refused his hand: first, during the contest for the 
kingdom, when his pretended claim to the crown was disallowed. 
She was then a mere child, hardly more than fourteen; but she 
re^'ected him with abhorrence. Though stung to the quick at 
being denied the objects both of his love and ambition at the 
same moment, he did not hesitate at another period to renew*^ his 
ofier to her. A.t the fall of Dunbar, when he again founded his 
uprise on the ruins of bis country, as soon as he had repeated bis 
oaths of fidelity to Edward, be hastened toTbirlestane, to throw 
himself a second time at the feet of Lady Helen. Her ripened 
judgment confirmed her youthful dislike of his ruffian qualities, 
and again he was rejected. 

“ By the powers or bell,” exclaimed he, when the project of 
surprising Both well was imparted to him, “if I once get that 
proud minion into my grasp, she shall be mine as I will, and 
learn to beg for even a look from the man who has humbled 
herl” 

Helen knew not half the afflictions with which his resentful 
heart had meditated to subdue and torture her; and therefore, 
though she shrunk at the sound of a name so generally infam- 
ous, yet, not aware of all the evils she had escaped, she replied 
with languor, though with gratitude, to the almost rapturous 
congratulations of her cousin on her timely flight. 

At this period the door of the cell opened, and the prior en- 
tered from the cloisters— he started on seeing Ins room filled 
with strangers, Murray took off his helmet, and approached 
him. ' On recognizing the son of his patron, the prior inquired 
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fais commands ; and expressed some snrprise that such a company, 
and above all a lady, could have passed the convent-gate with- 
out his previous notice* 

Murray pointed to the recess behind the altar; and then ex- 
plained to the good priest the necessity which had compelled 
them to thus seek the protection of St. Fillan. Lady Helen,” 
continued he, ** must share your care until Heaven empowers 
the Earl of Mar to reclaim bis daughter, and adequately reward 
this holy clmrcb,” 

The soldier then presented the cross, with the iron box; re- 
peating the message that confided them also to his keeping. 

The prior listened to these recitals with sorrowful attention. 
He had heard the noise of armed men advancing to the castle; 
but knowing that the earl was making warlike preparations, fie 
had no suspicion that these were other than the Bothweli sol- 
diers. He took the box, and laying it on the altar, pressed the 
cross to his lips. ** The Earl of Mar shall find that fidelity here 
which his faith in the church merits. That mysterious chest, 
to which you tell me so terrible a denunciation is annexed, shall 
be preserved sacred as the relics of St. Fillan,” 

Halbert groaned heavily at these words, but he did not speak. 
The father looked at him attentively, and then proceeded: “ But 
for you, virtuous Southron, I will give you a pilgrim’s habit. 
Travel in that privileged garb to Montrose; and there a brother 
of the church, the prior of Aberbrothick, will, by a letter from 
me, convey you in a vessel toNoi*mandy; thence you may safely 
find your way to Guienne.” 

The soldier bowed his head; and the priest, turning to Lady 
Helen, told her that a cell should be appointed for her, and 
some pious woman brought from the adjoining hamlet to pay 
her due attendance. 

As for this venerable man,” continued he, his silver hairs 
already prociaim him near bis heavenly country! He had best 
put on the cowl of the holy brotherhood, and, in the arms of re- 
ligion, repose securely, till he passes through the sleep of death 
to wake in everlasting life!” 

Tears started into the eyes of Halbert. I thank you, revei> 
end father; I have indeed drawn near the end of my pilgrimage 
— too old to serve my dear master in fields of blood and hard- 
ship, I will at least devote my last hours to uniting my prayers 
with his, and all good souls, for the repose of his sainted lady. 
I accept your invitation thankfully; and, considering it a cal! 
from Heaven to give me rest, I welcome the day that marks the 
poor harper of Ellerslie with the sacred tonsure.” 

The sound of approaching trumpets, and, soon after, the clat- 
tering of horses and the clang of armor, made an instanta- 
neous silence in the cell. Helen looked fearfully at her cousin, 
and grasped his hand; Murray clasped bis sw^ord with a firmer 
hold. “I will protect you with my life.” He spoke in a low 
tone, but the soldier heard him: There is no cause of alarm,” 
rejoined he; “ Lord de Valence is only marching by on Ms way 
^ Dumbarton.” 
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‘‘ Ala-s, my poor father!” cried Helen, covering tier face witli 
her.handS'." 

The venerable prior, pitying her affliction, knelt down by her. 

My daughter, be comforted,” said be; “they dare not commit 
any violence on the earl. King Edward too well understands 
his own interest to allow even a long imprisonment to so popu- 
lar a nobleman.” This assurance, assisted by the consolations 
of a firm trust in God, caused her to raise her head with a meek 
smile. He continued to speak of the impregnable hopes of the 
Christian who founds his confidence on Omnipotence; and 
while his w'ords spread a serenity through her soul, that 
seemed the ministration of a descended saint, she closed her 
hands over her breast, and silently invoked the protectiott of 
the Almighty Jehovah for her suffering parent, 

• The prior, seeing her composed, recommended leaving her 
to rest. And Helen, comforted by holy meditations, allowing 
her cousin to depart, he led Murray and his companions into 
the con'^irent library, 

CHAPTEE XI. 

THE CHAPTIE HOUSE. 

The march of De Valence from the castle having proved that 
no suspicion of any of its late inhabitants being still in the 
neghborhood rcmaliied with its usurpers, Grimsby thought be 
might depart io .safety; and next morning he begged permis- 
sion of the prior to commence his journey. “ I am anxious to 
quit a land,” said be, “ where my #ountrymen are committing 
violences whicli make me blush at the name of Englishman,” 

Murray put a purse of gold into the soldier’s hand, while the 
prior covered his armor with a pilgrim’s gown, Grimsby, %vith 
a respectful bow, returned the gift; “ I cannot take money 
from you, my lord. But bestow on me the sword at your side, 
and that I will preserve forever,” 

Murray took it off, and gave it to the soldier. Let us ex- 
change, my brave fjiond!” said he; “give me yours, and it 
shall be a memorial to me of having found virtue in an English- 
man.” 

Grimsby unlocked his rude weapon in a moment, and as he 
put the iron hilt into the young Scot’s hand, a tear stood in his 
eye: “ When yon raise this sword against my country men, |chink 
on Grimsby, a faithfui, though humble soldier of the cross, 
and spare the blood of all who ask for mercy.” 

Murray looked a gracious assent, for the tear of mercy was 
infectious. Without speaking, he gave the good soldier’s hand 
a parting grasp; and with regret that superior claims called sa 
brave a man from his side, he saw him leave the monastery. 

The mourner banquets on memory; making that which seems 
the poison of life, its aliment. During the hours of regret we 
recall the images of departed joys; and in weeping over each 
tender remembrance, tears so softly shed embalm the wounds 
of grief. To be denied the privilege of pouring forth our love 
and our lamentations over the grave of one who in life was our 
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bappiness, is to sbnt up the soul of tbe survivor in a solitary 
tomb, where the bereaved heart pines in secret till it breaks 
with the fullness of uncommunicated sorrow; but listen to the 
mourner, give his feelings way, and, like the river roiling from 
the hills into the valley, they will flow mth a gradually gentler 
stream, till they become lost in time's wide ocean. 

So Murray judged when the poor old harper, finding himself 
alone with him, again gave loose to his often-recapitulated 
griefs. He wept Hka an infant; and recounting the afflictions 
of his master, while bewailing the disasters at Both well, im- 
plored Murray to go without delay to support the now almost 
trieudless Wallace, Murray was consoling him with the assur- 
ance that he would set off for the mountains that very evening, 
when the prior returned to conduct Halbert to a cell appoint^ 
for his novitiate. The good priest had placed one of his mosS 
pious fathers there, to administer both temporal and spiritual 
cordials to the aged sufferer. 

The sorrowing domestic of Wallace being thus disposed of, 
the prior and Murray remained together, consulting on the 
safest means of passing to the Oartlane hills. A lay brother 
whom the prior had sent in pursuit of Helen’s fifty warriors, to 
apprise them of the English being in tbe craigs, at this junct- 
ure entered the library. He informed the father that, secure in 
his religious garb, he had penetrated many of the Cartlane de- 
files, but could neither see nor hear anything of the party* 
Every glen or height was occupied by the English: and from a 
woman, of whom he begged a draught of milk, he had learned 
how closely the mountains were invested. The English com- 
mander, in his zeal to prevent provisions being conveyed to 
Wallace and his famishing garrison, had stopped a procession 
of monks bearing a dead body to the sepulchral cave of St. 
Columba, He would not allow them to ascend the heights until 
he had examined whether the bier really bore a corpse, or was 
a vehicle to carry food to tbe beleaguered Scots. 

In the midst of this information, the prior and his friends 
were startled by a shout, and soon after a tumult of voices, in 
which might be distinguished the cry of A gallows for the 
traitor . 

Our brave Englishman has fallen into their hands, cried 
Murray, hastening toward the door. 

“What would you do?” interrupted the prior, holdinghim. 
“ Your single arm couid not save the soldier. The cro^ has 
more power; I will seek these violent men. Meanwhile stay 
here, as you value the lives of aii in the convent.” 

Murray had now recollected himself, and acquiesced. The 
prior took the crucifix from the aitar, and ordering the porter to 
throw open the great doors (near which the incessant shouting 
seemed to proceed), he appeared before a turbulent band of sol- 
diers, who were tiragging a man along, fast bound with their 
leathern belts. Blood trickling from his face fell on the hands 
of the ruthless wretches, who, with horrid yells, were threaten- 
ing him with instant death. 

The prior, raising the croiss, rushed In among them, and, in 
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the name of the blessed Son who died on that tree, bade them 
stand! The soldiers trembled before the holy majesty of his 
figure, and at his awful adjuration. The prior looked on the 
prisoner, but he did not see the dark locks of the Englishman; 
it was the yellow hair of Scotland that mingled with the blood 
on his forehead. ^ 

Whither do you burry that wounded man?” 

To his deat h,” answered a surly fellow. 

What is his offense?” 

He is a traitor.” 

How has he proved it ?” 

** He is a Scot, and be belongs to the disloyal Lord of Mar, 
This bugle, with its crowned falcon, proves ft,” added the 
Southron, holding up the very bugle which the earl had sent by 
H*albert to Wallace, and which was ornamented with the crest 
of Mar wrought in gold. 

“That this has been Lord Mar’s,” replied the prior, “ there is 
no doubt; but may not this man have found it? Or may it not 
have been given to him by the earl, before that chief incurred 
the displeasure of King Edward? Which of you would think it 
just to be made to die because your friend was condemned to 
the scaffold ? Unless you substantiate your charge against this 
man, by a better proof than this bugle, his death would be a 
murder, which the Lord of life will requite in the perdition of 
your souls.” As the father spoke, he again elevated the cross: 
the men turned pale. 

“ I am a minister of Christ,” continued he, “ and must be the 
friend of justice. Release, therefore, that wounded man to 
me. Before the altar of the Searcher of all hearts he shall con- 
fess himself; and if I find that he is guilty^ unto death, I prom- 
ise you by the holy St. Filian, to release him to your command- 
ing officer, and so" let justice take its course. But if he proves 
innocent, I am the soldier of Christ, and no monarch on earth 
shall wrest his children from the protection of the church.” 

While he spoke, the men who held the prisoner let go their 
hold, and the prior stretching out his hand, gave him to a party 
of monks to conduct into the convent. Then, to convince the 
soldiers that it was the man’s life he sought to save, and not the 
spoil, he returned the golden bugle, and bade them depart in 
peace. , 

Awed by the father’s address, and satisfied with the money 
and arms of which they had rifled the stranger, the marauders 
retreated; determining, indeed, to say nothing of the matter to 
the officer in the castle, lest he should demand the horn; and, 
elated with the present booty, they marched off to pursue their 
plundering excursion. Bursting into yeomen’s houses and 
peasants’ huts, stripping all of their substance who did or did not 
swear fealty to Edward; thus robbing the latter, and exacting 
contributions from the former; while vain prayers for mercy 
and unanswered cries for redress echoed dolefully through the 
vale of Bothweil, they sped gayly on, as if murder were pastime 
and rapine honor. 

The prior, on returning into the convent, ordered the gates to 
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be bolted. When he entered the chaptor-hotise, finding the 
monks had already bound up the wounds of the stranger, he 
made a sign for the brethren to withdraw; and then, approach- 
ing the young man, Mj son,” said he, in a mild tone, ‘‘you 
beard my declaration to the men from whom I took you! An- 
swer me with truth, and you shall find that virtue or repent- 
ance have alike a refuge in the arms of the church. As I am 
its servant, no man need fear to confide in me. Speak with 
candor! JSow came you by that bugle 

The stranger looked steadfastly on his questioner; A minis- 
ter of the all righteous God cannot mean to deceive. You have 
saved my life, and I should be less than man could I doubt the 
evidence of that deed. I received that bugle from a brave Scot 
who dwells amongst the eastern mountains; and who gave it to 
me to assure the Earl of Mar that I came from him.” 

The prior apprehended that it was of Wallace he spoke. “ You 
come to request a military aid from the Earl of Max!” rejoined 
the father, willing to sound him, before he committed Murray, 
by calling him to the conference. 

"The stranger replied: If, reverend sir, you are in the confi- 
dence of the good earl, pronounce but the Christian name of 
the man who charged me with the bugle, and allow me, then, 
for his sake, to ask you wliat has indeed happened to the earl! 
that I was seized by foes, when I expected to meet with friends 
only! Keply to this, and I shall speak freely; but at present, 
though I would confide all of myself to your sacred character, 
yet the confidence of others is not mine to bestow.” 

The prior, being convinced by this caution, that he was indeed 
speaking with some messenger from Wallace, made no hesita- 
tion to answer, “ Your master is a knight, and a braver never 
drew breath since the time of his royal namesake, William the 
Lion!” 

The man rose hastily from his seat, and falling on his knees 
before the prior, put bis garment to bis lips: Father, I now 

know that I am with a friend of my persecuted master! But 
if, indeed, the situation of Lord Mar precludes assistance from 
him, all hope is lost! The noble Wallace is penned within the 
bills, without any hopes of escape. Suffer me, then, thou 
venerable saint! to rejoin him immediately, that I may at least 
die with my friend!” 

“Hope for a better destiny,” returned the prior; “lam a 
servant, and not to be worshiped; turn to that altar, and kneel 
to Him who can alone send the succor you need!” 

The good man, thinking it was now time to call the young 
lord of Bothwell, by a sicie-door from the chapter-house en- 
tered the library, where Murray was anxiously awaiting iiis re- 
turn. On bis entrance, the impatient youth eagerly exclaimed, 
“ Have you rescued him?” 

“ Grimsby, I hope, is far and safely on his journey,” an- 
swered the good priest; “ but the man those murderers were 
dragging to death, is in the chapter-house. Follow me, and iie 
will give you news of Wallace, 

Murray gladly obeyed. 
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At sight of a Scottish knight in armor, the messenger of Wal- 
lace thought his prayers were answered, and that be saw before 
Mm the leader of the host which was to march to the preserva- 
tion of his brave commander. Murray told him who he was; 
and learned from him in return, that Wallace now considered 
himself in a state of siege; that the women, clnldreo, and old 
men with him, had nothing to feed on but wild strawberries and 
birds’ eggs, which they found in the hollows of the rocks. “ To 
relievo them from such hard quarters, girded by a barrier Of 
English soldiers,” continued the narrator, “is his first wish; 
but that cannot be effected by our small number. However, 
he would make the attempt by a stratagem, could we be at all 
supported by succors, from the Earl of Marl” 

*“My uncle’s means,” replied Murray, “ are for a time cut 
off: blit mine shall be exerted to the utmost. DM you not 
meet, scmewbeue, a company of Scots to the number of fifty? 
I sent them off yesterday to seek your noble chief .” 

“ No,” rejoined the young man; “ I fear they have been taken 
by the enemy; for in my waj to Sir William Wallace, not 
knowing the English were so close to bis sanctuary, I was 
nearly seized myself. I had not the good fortune to be with 
Mm, when he struck the first blow for Scotland in the citadel 
of Lanark; but as soon as I heard the tale of his wrongs, and 
that he had retired in arms toward the Oartiane Craigs, I deter- 
mined to follow his fate. We had been companions in our 
boyish days, and friends after. He saved my life once, in 
swimming; and now that a formidable nation menaces bis, I 
seek to repay the debt. For this purpose, a few nights ago I 
left my guardian’s house by stealtfi, and sought my way to my 
friend. I found the banks of the Mouse occupied by Ihe En- 
glish; but exploring the most intricate passes, at last gained the 
bottom of the precipice on the top of which Wallace is en- 
camped; and as I lay among the bushes, watching an oppor- 
tunity to ascend, I perceived two English soldiers near me. 
They were in discourse, and I overheard them say, that besides 
Hesdrigge himself, nearly two hundred of his garrison had 
fallen by the hand of Wallace’s men in the contention at the 
castle; that the tidings were sent to Sir Bichard Arnulf, the 
Deputy- governor of Ayr; and he had dispatched a thousand men 
to surround Cartlane Craigs, spies having given notice that 
they were Sir William’s strongholds, and the orders were, that 
he must be taken dead or alive; while all his adherents, men 
and women, should receive no quarter. 

“Such was the information I brought to my gallant friend, 
when in the dead of night I mounted the rock, and calling to 
the Scottish sentinel in Gaelic, gave him my name, and was 
allow’ed to enter that sacred spot, Wallace welcomed his faith* 
ful Ker,* and soon unfolded his distress and his hopes. He told 
me of the famine that threatened his little garrison; of the con- 
stant watching, day and night, necessary to prevent a surprise. 

The stem of this brave name, in siibseqnent times, became two 
^eat branches, the Eosburghe and the Lothian. 
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But in his extremity, he observed that one deile was tliinlj 
guarded by the enemy; probably because, as it lay at the bot- 
tom of a perpendicular an^le of the rock, they thought it un^ 
attainable by the Scots. To this point, however, roy damitlesfc 
friend turns'his eyes. He would attempt it, could he procure a 
sufficient number of fresh men to cover the retreat of his ex- 
hausted few. For this purpose, as I had so lately explored the 
most hidden paths of the craigs, I volunteered to visit the Lord 
Mar, and to conduct, in safety, any succors he might send to 
our persecuted leader.” 

“This,” continued Ker, was the errand on w’hich I came to 
the earl. Think then my horror, when in n>y journey I found 
redoubled legions hemming in the hills; and on advancing 
toward Bothwell Castle, was seized by a party of English 
rifled, and declared an accomplice with that nobleman, who, 
they said, was condemned to lose his head I” 

“"Not so bad as that, my brave Ker,” cried Murray, a glow of 
indignation flushing his cheek; “many a bull’s head* shall 
frown in this land, on the Southron tables, before my uncle’s 
neck gluts their axes! No true Scottish blood, 1 trust, will ever 
stain their scaffolds; for while we have arms to wield a sword, 
he must be a fool that grounds them on any other terms than 
freedom or death. “We have cast our lives on the die; and Wal- 
lace’s camp or the narrow house must be our prize!” 

“Noble youth!” exclaimed the prior, “may the innocence 
which gives animation to your courage, continue its moving 
soul! They only are invincible who are as ready to die as to 
live; and no one can be firm in that principle, whose exemplary 
life is not a happy preparation for the awful change.” 

Murray bowed modestly to this pious encomium, and turning 
to Ker, iuforined him, that since be must abandon all hope or 
hearing any more of the fifty brave men his cousin Helen bad 
sent to the craigs, he bethought him of applying to his uncle, 
Sir John Murray, wffio dwelt hard by, on his" estate at Drums- 
hargard. “ It is small,” said he, “ and cannot afford many men; 
but still he may spare sufficitmt to effect the t?scape of our com- 
mander; and that for the present will be a host I” 

To accomplish his design without delay — for promptitude is 
the earnestjof success — and to avoid a surprise frona the English 
lieutenant at Bothwell (who, hearing of the rencounter before 
the castle, might choose to demand his men’s prisoner), Murray 
determined to take Ker with him; and, disguised as peasants, 
as soon as darkness should shroud their movements, proceed to 
Drumsbargard.- 


OHA-PTER XIL 
UEtJMSH AEO ABB. 

While these transactions occupied the morning, Lady Helen 
(who the night before had been removed into the quiet cell ap- 

* A bulPs head, presented at a feast, was a sign that some on© of the 
company was immediately to be put to death.— 
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pointed for ber) slept long and sweetly. Her eximnsted frame 
found renovation; and sbe awoke with a heavenly calm at ber 
heart. A cheering vision had visited her sleeping thoughts; 
and a trance of happy feelings absorbed her senses, while her 
hardly disengaged spirit still hovered over its fading images. 

She had seen in her dream a young knight enter her cell, bear- 
ing her father in his arms. He laid the earl down before her; 
but as she stooped to embrace him, the knight took her by the 
band, leading her to the window of the apartment (which seemed 
extended to an immense size), he smiled, and said, Look out 
and see bow I have performed my vow!” She obeyed, and saw 
crowds of rejoicing people, who at sight of the young warrior 
raised .such a shout, that Helen awoke. She started— she 
looked around — she was still in the narrow cell, and alone; but 
the rapture of beholding her father yet fluttered in her breast, 
and the touch of the warrior’s hand seemed still warm upon 
hers. “Angels of rest,” cried she, “ I thank ye for this blessed 
vision!” 

The prior of St. Fillan might have read bis own just senti- 
ment in the heart of Lady Helen, While the gentlest of human 
beings, she was an evidence that an ardent and pious mind con- 
tains the true principles of heroism. Hope, in such a mind, 
treads down impossibilities; and, regardless of impediments or 
dangers, rushes forward to seize the prize. In the midst of 
hosts, it feels a conqueror’s power; or, when its strength fails, 
sees, by the eye of faith, legions of angels %vatching to support 
the natural weakness. Lady Helen knew that the cause w-as 
just which bad put the sword into the hand of Wallace; that it 
was virtue which had prompted her father to second him; and 
where justice is there are the wings of the Most High stretched 
out as a shield! 

This dream seemed prophetic. “Yes,” cried she, “though 
thousands of Edward’s soldiers surrounded my father and his 
friend, I should not despair. Thy life, O noble Wallace, was 
not given to be extinguished in an hour! Thy morn has hardly 
risen, the perfect day must come that is t<^ develop tby greatness 
—that is to prove thee (and oh! gracious God, grant my prayer!) 
the glory of Scotland!” 

Owing to the fervor of her apostrophe, she did not observe 
the door of the cell open, till the prior stood before her. After 
expressing his pleasure at the renovation in her countenance, 
he informed her of the departure of the English soldier, and of 
the alarm which he and Murray had sustained for his safety, 
by the adventure which had thrown a stranger from the craigs 
into their protection. At the mention of that now momentous 
spot, she blushed; the golden-haired warrior of her dream 
seemed ready to rise before her; and with a beating heart she 
prepared to hear some true but miraculous account of her fa- 
ther’s rescue. 

Unconscious of what was passiug in her young and eager 
mind, the prior calmly proceeded to relate all that Ker had told 
of the dangerous extremity to which Wallace was reduced; and 
then dosed his intelligence, by mentConing the attempt which 
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her cotisin meditated to saTe him. The heightened color grad- 
ually faded from the face of Helen, and low sighs were her 
only responses to the observations the good priest made on the 
difficulty of the enterprise. But when his pity for the brave 
man engaged in the cause, betrayed him into expressing his 
fears that the patriotic zeal of Wallace would only make him 
and them a sacrifice, Helen looked up; there was inspiration on 
her lips and in her eves. - Father,” said she, ‘‘ hast thou not 
taught me that God shieldeth the patriot as well as* armeth 
Mm!” 

“True!” returned be, with an answering smile; steadily be- 
lieve this, and where will be the sighs you have just been 


breathing!” 

“ F . we will shrink,” replied she; “ but the Christian’s hope 
check, tier ere she falls. Pardon me then, holy father, that I 
sometimes weep; but they are often tears of trust and consola- 


tion.” 

Daughter of heaven,” replied the good prior, you might 
teach devotion to age, and cause youth to be enamored of the 
graces of religion! Be ever thus, and you may look with indif- 
ference on the wreck of worlds.” 

Helen having meekly replied to this burst from the heart of 
the holy man, begged to see her cousin before he set off ou his 
expedition* The prior withdrew, and within an hour after, 
Murray entered the apartment. Their conversation was long, 
and their parting full of an interest that dissolved them* both 
into tears. *‘When I see you again, my brave cousin, tell me 
that my father is free, and his preserver safe. Your own life, 
dear Andrew,” added she, as he pressed his cheek to liers, “ must 
always be precious to me.” 

Murray hastily withdrew, and Helen was again alone. 

The young chieftain and Ker covered their armor with shep- 
berd’s plaids; and having received a thousand blessings from 
the prior and Halbert, proceeded under shelter of the night, 
through the obscurest paths of the wood which divided Both- 
well from Drumsbargard, 

Sir John Murray was gone to rest when his nephew arrived, 
but Lord Andrew’s voice being well known by the porter, he 
was admitted into the house; and leaving his companion in the 
dining-hall, went to the apartment of his uncle. The old knight 
was soon aroused, and welcomed his nephew with open arms; 
for he had feared, from the accounts brought by the fugitive 
tenants of Bothwell, that he also had been carried away 
prisoner. 

Murray now unfolded his errand— first to obtain a band of Bir 
John’s trustiest people to assist in rescuing the preserver of the 
eaiTs life from immediate destruction; and secondly, if a com- 
misaon for Lord Mar’s release did not arrive from King Edward, 
to aid him to free his uncle and the countess from Dumbarton 
Castle. 

Sir John listened with growing anxiety to bis nephew’s de- 
tails. When he heard of Lady Helen's continuing in the con* 
he highly approved it. ‘'That is well,” said he; ‘'to 
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bring ber to any private protection would only spread calamity. 
She might be traced, and her jprotector put in danger; none but 
the church, with safety to itself, can grant asylum to the 
daughter of a state prisoner.” 

“Then 1 doubly rejoice she is there,” replied Murray/^ and 
there she will remain, till your generous assistance empowers 
me to rescue her father.” 

“ Lord Mar has been very rash, nephew,” returned Drnmshar- 
gard. “ What occasion was there for him to volunteer sending 
men to support Sir William Wallace? and how durst he bring 
rain on Both well Gastle, by collecting unauthorized by my 
brother, its vassals for so dangerous an experiment?” 

Murray started at these nnexpecled observations. He knew 
*his uncle was timid, but be had never suspected him of mean- 
ness; however, in consideration of the respect he owed to him 
as Ids father’s brother, he smothered bis disgust, and gave him a 
mild answer. But the old man could not approve of a noble- 
man of bis rank running himself, his fortune, and his friends 
into peril, to pay any debt of gratitude; and. as to patriotic sen- 
timents being a stimulus, he treated the idea with contempt;. 
‘‘Trust me, Andrew^” said he. “ nobody profits by these notions 
but thieves and desperate fellows ready to become thieves!” 

“ I do not understand you. sir!” 

“Not understand me?” replied the knight, rather impatiently. 
“ Who suffers in these contests for liberty, as you choose to call 
them, but such men as Lord Maraud your father? Betrayed by 
artful declamation, they rush into conspiracies against the exist- 
ing government, are detected, ruined, and perhaps finally lose 
their lives! Who gains by rebellion, but a few penniless 
wretches, that embrace these vaunted principles from the ur- 
gency of their necessities? They acquire plunder, under the 
mask of extraordinary disinterestedness; and hazarding nothing 
of tiiemselves but their worthless lives, they would make tools 
of the first men in the realm; and throw the whole country into 
fiames, that they may catch a few brands from the fire!” 

Young Murray felt his anger rise with this speech. “ You do 
not speak to my point, sir! I do not come here to dispute the 
general evil of revolt, but to ask your assistance to snatch two 
of the bravest men in Scotland from tbe fangs of the tyrant 
who has made you a slave!” 

“Nephewd” cried the knight, starting from his couch, and 
darting a fierce look at him, “ if any man but one of my own 
blood had uttered that word, this hour should have been his 
last.” 

“ Every man, sir,” continued Murray, “ who acts upon your 
principles, must know himself to be a slave;— and t© resent 
being called so, is to affront his conscience. A name is nothing, 
the fact ought to knock upon your heart, and there arouse the 
indignation of a Soot and a Murray. See you not the villages 
of your country burning around you? the castles of your chief- 
tains rased to the ground ? Did not the plains of Dunbar reek 
with the blood of your kinsmen; and even now, do you not see 
them led away in chains to the strongholds of the tyi’ant ? Art 
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not vour stoutest vassals pressed from your service, and sent into 
foreign wars ? And 5 et you exclaim, ‘ 1 see no in jtiry—I spnra 
at tbe name of slaver ” 

Murray rose from his seat as he ended, and walking the room 
in agitation, did not perceive the confusion of his uncle, who, 
at once overcome with conviction and fear, again ventured to 
speak; ** It is too sure you speak truth, Andrew; hut what am I, 
or any other private individual, that we should make ourselves a 
forlorn hope for the whole nation ? Will Baliol, who was the first 
to bow to the usutyer, will he thank us for losing our heads in 
resentment of his Indignity? Bruce himself, the rightful heir 
of the crown, leaves us to our fates, and has become a courtier 
in England! For whom, then, should I adventure my gray- 
hairs, and the quiet of my home, to seek an uncertain liberty^ 
and to meet an almost certain death?’* 

**For Scotland, uncle,” replied he; just laws are her right. 
You are her son; and if you do not make one in the grand at- 
tempt to rescue her from the bloodhounds which tear her vitals, 
the guilt of parricide will be on your soul! Think not, sir, to 
preserve your home, or even your gray hairs, by hugging the 
chains by which you are bound. You are a Scot, and that is 
sufficient to arm the enemy against your property and life. 
Remember the fate of Lord Monteitbl At the ve^ry time he was 
beset by the parasites of Edward, and persuaded by their flat- 
teries to be altogether as an Englishman, in that very hour, 
when he had taken a niece of Cressingham’s to his arms, by her 
hands the vengeance of Edward reached him— be fell!” 

Murray saw that his uncle was struck, and that he trembled, 

“ But I am too insignificant, Andrew!” 

You are the brother of Lord Bothwelll” answered Murray, 
with all the dignity of his father rieing in his countenance, 
** His large possessions made him a traitor in the eyes of the 
tyrant’s representatives. Cressingham, as treasurer for the 
crew, has already sent his lieutenant to lord it in out paternal 
castle; and do not deceive yourself in believing that some one 
of his officers will not require the fertile fields of Drumshar- 
gard as a reward for his services! No!— cheat not yourself with 
the idea that the brother of Lord Bothwell will be too insignifi- 
cant to share in the honor of bearing a part in the confiscations 
of his country! Trust me, nay uncle, the forbearance of tyrants 
is not that of mercy, but of convenience. When they need your 
wealth, or your lands, your submission is forgotten, and a prison, 
or the ax, ready to give them quiet possession.** 

Sir John Murray, though a timid and narrow-sighted man, 
now fully comprehended his nephew’s reasoning: and bis fears 
taking a different turn, he hastily declared his determination to 
set off immediately for the Highlands. In the morning, by day- 
break,” said he, I will commence my Journey, and join my 
brother at Loch -a we; for I cannot believe myself safe a moment, 
while so near the garrisons of the enemy,” 

Murray approved this plan; and after obtaining his hard- wrung 
leave to take thirty men from bis vassals, he returned to Ker, to 
inform him of the success of his mission*- Jt was net necessary, 
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neither wonld it have been agreeable to his pride, to relate, the 
arguroents which had been reciuired .to ' obtain this small assist- 
ance; and in the course of an .hour he .brought together the ap- 
pointed: number of the: bravest .men on the estate. When 
equipped he led them, into the hall,- to receive the last.commaiQd 
from their feudal lord. 

On seeing them„'armed,:witli.every man his drawn dirk jn ,his 
hand,. Sir John turned j>a!e. ..Murray, with the .unfold.ed banner 
of 'Mar in his grasp, and Ker.by his. side, stood at their head. ■ 
’Young men,” said the old knight, striving to speak in a firm 
tone, '^‘in this expedition you are to consider yo.urselvest.lie -fol- 
lowers of my nephew; he is -brave and. honorable, therefore I 
cpmmit you to Ms command. "- But as .you,, go on his earnest 
l^tition, I am not answerable to any m-ao-for the enterprises to 
w^hicli he may lead you.” ; , .' 

Be tliey.allon niy own head!”^ cried Murray, blushing at Ms 
uncle's pusillanimity, and dr.a wing’ out his sword with an im- 
patience I hat made the old knight .start, . ■ ' ‘^-Wo .now- have, your 
permission to depart, sir?* ' . ■ 

Sir John gave a ready assent; he. was -anxious to get so hot- 
headed a youth -out ^ of his house, and tO' collect : -his gold and 
servants, ttiat he might commence' his own .flight by - break of 
day. 

It was still dark as midnight when Murray and his, little com- 
..pa.ny, passed the heights- above Drumshargard,; and: -took their 
rapid though silent march toward "the eliffs,;w!3ioh would con- 
.duct them to:' -the .more dangerous, passes of the Gartlane Craigs* 


CHAPTEB Xni. 

BANKS OF TBE ObTOE. 

Two days passed drearily away to . Helen. She could not ex- 

t ect, tidings from her cousinin so shorta time. No more happy 
reams cheered her lonely hours;: and anxiety to learn what 
might be the condition of the earl and countess so possessed 
her, that visions of affright now disturbed both her wmking and 
sleeping senses. Fancy showed them in irons and In a dungeon, 
and sometimes she started in horror, thinking that perhaps at 
that moment the assassin’s steel was raised against the lire of 
her father. 

Oo the morning of the third day, when sh3 was chiding her- 
self for such rebellious despondence, her female attendant en- 
tered to say, that a friar was come to conduct her where she 
would see messengers from Lady Mar. Helen lingered not a 
moment, but giving her hand to .the good father, was led by 
Mm into the library, where the prior was standing between two 
men in military habits. One -wore English armor, with Ms 
visor closed; the other, a knight, was .in tartans. The Scot pre- 
sented her with a signet, set in gold. Helen looked on it, and 
immediately recognized the same that her stepmother always 
used. 

The Scottish knight was preparing to address her, when the 
prior interrupted him, and taking Lady Helen’s hand, mad© hot 
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seal berself. Compose yourself for a few minutes,” said be; 

this transitorv life hourly brings forward events to teach us 
to be cairn, and to resign our wishes and our wills to the Lord 
of all things.” 

Helen looked fearfully in his face. “Some evil tidings are to 
be told me.” The blood left her lips; it seemed leaving her 
heart also. The prior, full of compassion, hesitated to speak. 
The Scot abruptly answered her: 

“ Be not alarmed, lady, your parents have fallen Into humane 
hands. I am sent, under the conamand of this noble Southron 
knight, to conduct you to them.” 

“ Then my father lives! They are safel” cried she, In a trans* 
port of joy, and bursting into tears. ^ 

“Hf? yet lives,” returned the officer; “but his wounds open- 
ing afresh, and the fatigues of his journey, have so exhausted 
him that Lord Aymer de Valence has granted the prayers of 
the countess, and we come to take you to receive his last bless- 
ing,” 

A cry of anguish burst from the heart of Lady Helen, and 
falling into the arms of the prior, she found refuge from woe in 
a meroifuHnsensibility . The pitying exertions of the venera- 
ble father at last recalled her to recollection and to sorrow. 
She rose from the bench on which he had laid her, and begged 
permission to retire for a few minutes; tears choked her further 
utterance, and, being led out by the friar, she once more re™ 
entered her cell. 

Lady Helen passed the moments she had requested in those 
duties which alone can give comfort to the afflicted, when all 
that is visible bids us despair; and rising from her knees, with 
that holy fortitude whicli none but the devout can knovv, she 
took her mantle and veil, and throwing them over her, sent her 
attendant to the prior, to say she was ready to set out on her 
journey, and wished to receive his parting benediction. The 
venerable father, followed by Halbert, obeyed her summons. 
On seeing the poor old harper, Helen’s heart lost some of its 
newly-acquired composure. She held out her hand to him; be 
pressed it to bis lips. “Farewell, sweetest ladyl May the 
prayers of the dear saints to whose remains your pious care gave, 
a holy grave, draw down upon your own head consolation and 
peacel” The old man sobbed; and the tears of Lady Helen, as 
he bent upon her hand, dropped upon his silver hair. “ May 
Heaven bear you, good Halbert! And cease not, venerable 
man, to pray for me; for T go into the hour of trial.” 

“All that dwell in this house, my daughter,” rejoined the 
prior, “ shall put up orisons for your comfort, and for the soul 
of the departing earb” Observing that her grief augmented at 
these words, he proceeded ir/ a yet more soothing voice: “ Ee- 
grefc not that he goes before you^ for wdjat is death but entrance 
into life? It is the narrow gate, which shuts us from this dark 
world, to usher us into another, of everlasting light and happi- 
ness. Weep not, then, dear child of the church, that your 
earthly parents precede you to the Heavenly Father; rather say, 
with the Virgin Saint Bride, * How long, O Lord, am I to be 
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banished tby presence ? How long endnre the prison of my 
body, before I am admitted to the freedom of Paradise^ to the 
bliss of thy saints above F ” 

Helen raised her eyes, yet shining in tears, and with a divine 
smile pressing the crucifix to her breast, “ You do indeed arm 
me, my father! This is my strength P* 

“ And one that will never fail thee!” exclaimed he. She 
dropped upon one knee before him. He crossed his bands over 
her head>— he looked up to heaven— his bosom heaved— his lips 
moved— then pausing a moment— “ Go/' said he, “ and may 
the angels which guard innocence minister to your sorrows, 
and lead you into peace!” 

Helen bowed, and breathing inwardly a devout response, rose 
aijd followed the prior out of the cell. At the end of the 
cloister she again bade farewell to Halbert. Before the great 
gates stood the knights with their attendants. She once more 
kissed the crucifix held by the prior, and giving her hand to the 
Scot, was placed by him on a horse richly caparisoned. He 
sprung on another himself, while the "English officer, who was 
already mounted, drawing up to her, she pulled down her veil, 
and all bowing to the holy brotherhood at the porch, rode off 
at a gentle pace. 

A long stretch of wood, which spead before the monastery, 
and screened the back of Both well Castle from being discerni- 
ble on that side of the Clyde, lay before them. Through this 
green labyrinth they pursued their way, till they crossed the 
river. 

“Time wears!” exclaimed the Scot to bis companion; “we 
must push on.” The English knight nodded, and set his spurs 
into his steed. The wdiole troop now fell into a rapid trot. The 
banks of the Avon opened into a hundred beautiful seclusions, 
which, intersecting the deep sides of the river with umbra- 
geous shades and green hillocks, seemed to shut it from the 
world, Helen in vain looked for the distant towers of Dum- 
barton Castle marking the horizon; no horizon appeared, but 
ranges of rocks and wooded precipices. 

A sweet breeze played through the valley and revived her 
harassed frame. She put aside her veil to enjoy its freshness, 
and saw that the knights turned their horses’ heads into one of 
the obscurest mountain defiles. She started at its depth, an<l 
at the gloom which involved its extremity. “ It is our neare^^t 
path,” said the Scot. Helen made no reply, but turning her 
steed also, followed him, there being room for onlyoneata time 
to ride along the narrow margin of the river that flowed ai its 
base. The Englishman, whose voice she had not yet heard, and 
his attendants, followed likewise in file; and with difficiiity the 
horses could make their way through the thicket which inter- 
laced the patbivay, so confined, indeed, that it rather seemed a 
cleft made by an earthquake in the mountain than a road for 
the use of man. 

When they had been employed for an hour in breaking their 
way through this trackless glen, they came to a wider space, 
where other and broader ravines opened before them. The Scot, 
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taking a pass to tfae right, raised his bogle* and blew so sodden 
a blast that the horse on which Lady Helen sat took fright, and 
began to plunge and rear, to the evident hazard of throwing her 
into the stream. Some of the dismounted ojen, seeing her dan- 
ger, seized the horse by the bridle; while the English knight, 
extricating her from the saddle, carried her through some clus- 
tering bushes into a cave, and laid her at the feet of an armed 
man. 

Terrified at this extraordinary action, she started up with a 
piercing shriek, but was at that moment enveloped in the arms 
of the stranger, while a loud shout of exultation resounded from 
the Scot w'ho stood at the entrance. It was echoed from with' 
out. There was hoiTor in every sound. ** Blessed Virgin, pro- 
tect me!'* she cried, striving to break from the fierce grasp tha| 
held her. “ Where am I?” looking wildly at the two men who 
hud brought her: ‘‘ Why am I not taken to my father?” 

She received no answer, and both the Scot and the English- 
man left the place. The stranger still held her locked in a gripe 
that seemed of iron. In vain she struggled, in vain she shrieked, 
in vain she called on earth and Heaven, for assistance; she was 
held, and still he kept silence. Exluiusted with terror and fruit- 
less attempt for release, she put her hands together, and in*a 
calmer tone exclaimed: ^‘If you have honor or humanity in 
your heart, release me! I am an unprotected woman, praying 
for your mercy; withhold it not, for the sake of Heaven and your 
own soul” 

“ Kneel to me then, thou siren!” cried the warrior, with fierce- 
ness. As he spoke he threw the tender knees of Lady Helen 
upon the rocky floor. His voice echoed terribly in her ears, but 
obeying him, ‘‘Free me,” cried she, “ for the sake of my dying 
father!” 

“Never, till I have had my revenge!” 

At this dreadful denunciation she shuddered to the soul, but 
yet she spoke: “ Surely I am mistaken for some one else! Oh, 
how can I have oflended any man to incur so cruel an out- 
rage r 

The warrior burst into a satanic laugh, and, throwing up his 
visor, “ Behold me, Helen!” cried he, grasping her clasped hands 
witli a horrible force, “ My hour is come!” 

At the sight of the dreadful face of Soulis she comprehended 
ail her danger, and with supernatural strength, wresting her 
hands from l»is hold, she burst through the bushes out of thcs 
cave. Her betrayers stood at the entrance, and catching her in 
their arms, brought her back to their lord. But it was an in- 
sensible form they now laid before him; overcome with horror 
her senses bad fled. Short was this suspension from misery; 
water was thrown on her face, and she awoke to recollection, 
lying on the bosom of her enemy. Again she struggled, again 
her cries echoed from side to side of the cavern. “ Peace!” cried 
the^monster; “ you cannot esoipe; you are now mine forever! 
Twice you refusetl to be my wife; you dared to despise my lov© 
and my power; now you shall feel my hatred and my reveogei; 
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“Kill me!*^ cried the distracted Helen; “MI! me, and I wil 
Mess your 

“That would be a poor vengeance,” cried lie: “you must be 
humbled, proud minion, you must learn to fawn on me for a 
smile; to woo, as my slave, for one of those caresses yoU; 
spurned to receive as my wdfe.’’ As he spoke, he strained her 
to his breast, with the contending expressions of passion and 
revenge glaring in his eyes, ■ Helen shrieked at the pollution ' of 
his lips; and as he more fiercely held her, her hand struck 
against the hilt of hia dagger. In a moment she drew it, and 
armed with' the strength of outraged innoceoee, unwitting 
whether it gave death' or not, only hoping it would release her, 
she struck it into his side.' All was the action of an instant; 
awhile, as instantaneously, he caught her wrist, and exclaiming, 
“ Damnable traitress!” dashed her from Mm, stunned and mo- 
tionless, to the ground. 

The weapon had not penetrated far. But the sight of his 
blood, drawn by the hand of a wmman, incensed the raging 
Soulis. He calfed aloud op Macgregor. The two men, who 
yet stood without the cave, re-entered. They started when 
they saw a dagger in his hand, and Helen, lying apparently 
lifeless, with blood sprinkled on her garments. 

Macgregor, who had personated the Scottish knight, in a 
tremulous voice asked wdiy he had killed the lady? 

Soulis frowned: “ Here'r cried he, throwing open his vest: 
“ this wound, that beautiful fiend you so piteously look upon, 
aimed at my life!” 

“ My lord,” said the other man, who had heard her shrieks, 
‘M expected different treatment for the Uarl of Mar’s 
daughter.” 

“ Base Scot!” returned Soulis, “ when you brought a woman 
into these wilds to me, you had no righc to expect I should use 
her otherwise than as I pleased, and you, as the servile minister 
of my pleasures.” 

“This language, Lord Soulis!” rejoined the man, much 
agitated; “but you mistook me‘— I meant not to reproach.” 

“’Tie well you did not;” and turning from him with contempt, 
be listened to Macgregor, who, stooping toward the inanimate 
Helen, observed that her pulse beat, “Fool!” returned Soulis, 
“ did you think 1 would so rashly throw away what I have been 
at such pains to gain? Call your wife; she knows how to teach 
these minions submission to my will,” 

The man oMwed; and while his companion, by the command 
of Soulis, bound a fillet round tbe bleeding forehead of Helen, 
out by the flints, the chief brought two chains, and fastening 
them to her wrists and ankles, exclaimed, with brutal triumph, 
while he locked them on: “ There, my haughty damsel, flatter 
not thyself that the arms of Soulis shall be thine only fetters.” 

Mac^egor s wife entered, and promised to obey all her lord’s 
injunctions. When she was left alone with the breathless body 
of Helen, water, and a few cordial- drops, .which she poured into 
the unhappy lady’s mouth, soon recalled her wretched senses. 
On opealtig her ©yes, the aght on© of her own sex Inspired 
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her wxtli some hope; but attempting to stretch out her hands in 
supplication, she was horror-struck at finding them fastened 
w chains which bound her. “ Why am I 

thusf demanded she of the woman; but suddenly recollecting 
having attempted to pie^ Soulis with his own dagger, and now 

added, “ Is Lord Soulis killed r 
1- 1*!?’ . woman; “ my husband sava he is but 
j feir face belies your heart, if you 

a lord!” ^ 

you then belong to him f” cried the wretched Helen wrino'. 
mg her hands. •• What will be my unhappy fatT ViiS S 
heaven, take me to thyself!” »«gin or 

“Heaven forbid!” cried the woman, “that you should nrav 

“'lief! MaVSi., 

f{lf,v around Hermitage Castle who would come hither on 
their bands and knees to arrive at that happiness.” 

. . Happiness! cried Lady Helen, in anguish of spirit; “it can 
visit me no more till I am restored to my father, till I am re- 
leased from the power of Soulis. Give me liberty ” continued 
she, wildlv grasping the arm of the woman. “ Assist me to es- 
Xi.” ^ shill tTour tt 

“ Alas!” returned the woman, “my lord would bum me on 

to such Vnroil« *^®No ^ listened 

Ho, lady; you never will see your father 

Tme oiT a”^iu.” " Hermitage e^er wish to 

FathS^o?®m'?rX’” ®Hed Helen, in augmented horror. “Oh 
Father of mercy! never let me live to enter those accursed 

accursed to me ” 

rndTavXmptdonirme 

at her frantic 

tions about yourfather i?h^bel^°r«?“^*“®l"‘°^ lamenta- 
It was indeed her signet that betrayed meinto&hSrSl 
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She cantiot hare consented! Oh, no! some villains !—s peak! tel! 
me what you would say of Lady Mar ?’ 

Regardless of the terrible emotion w-hich now shook the 
frame of her auditor, the woman coolly replied, she had 
heard from her husband, w'ho was the confidential servant of 
Lord Soulis, that it w^as to Lady Mar he owed the knowledge of 
Helen being at Bothwell. The countess had written a letter to 
her cousin, Lord Buchan, who being a sworn friend of England, 
was then with Lord de Valence ut Dumbarton. In this epistle 
she intimated her wish that Lord Buchan would devise a plan 
to surprise Bothwell Castle the ensuing day, to prevent the de- 
parture of its armed vassals, then preparing to march to the 
^support of the outlaw Sir William Wallace, who, with his band 
of robbers, was lurking about the caverns of the Cartlane 
Craigs. 

When this letter arrived, Lord Soulis 'was at dinner with the 
other lords; and Buchan, laying it before De Valence, they all 
consulted what was best to be done. Lady Mar begged her 
cousin not to appear in the affair himself, that she mlghrescape 
the suspicions or her lord; who, she strongly declared, was not 
arming his vassals from any disloyal disposition toward the king 
of England, but solely at the instigations of Wallace, to whom 
he romantically considered himself bound by the ties of grati- 
tude. As she gave this information, she hoped that no attainder 
would fall upon her husband. And to keep the transaction as 
close as possible, she proposed that the Lord Soulis, who she 
understood was then at Dumbarton, should take the command 
of two or three thousand troops, and marching to Bothwell next 
morning, seize the few hundred armed Scots wiio were there 
ready to proceed to the mountains. She ended by saying that 
her daughter-in-law was in the castle, which she hoped would 
be an inducement to Soulis to insure the Earl of Mar’s safety 
for the sake of her hand as his reward. 

The greatest part of Lady Mar’s injunctions could not be at- 
tended to, as Lord de Valence, as well as Soulis, was made privy 
to the secret. The English nobleman declared that he should 
not do his duty to his king if he did not head the force that 
w^ent to quell so dangerous a conspiracy; and Soulis, eager to go 
at any rate, joyfully accepted the bonor of being his conipanion. 
Lord Buchan was easily persuaded to the seizure of the earl’s 
person, as De Valence flattered him that the king would endow 
him with the Mar estates, which must now be confiscated, 
Helen groaned at the latter part of the narrative, but the 
woman, without noticing it, proceeded to relate how, when the 
party had executed their design at Bothwell Castle, she w^as to 
have been taken by Soulis to his castle near Glasgow; bull on 
that wily Scot not finding her, he conceived the suspicion that 
Lord de Valence had prevailed on the countess to give her up to 
him. He observed, that the woman who could be induced to 
betray her daughter to one man, would easily be bribed to re- 
peat the crime to another, and under this impression, he accused 
the Engli^ nobleman of treachery. De Valence denied it ve- 
’ hementh quarrel ensued, and Soulis departed with' a few of 
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his followers, giving? out that h© was retiring in high indigna* 
tion to Bnnglass, But the fact was, he lurked about in Both* 
well wood; and from its recesses saw Cressingham% lieutenani 
march bj to take possession of the castle in tlie king^s name. 

A d©se*rfcer from this troop Mi in with Lord Soulis’ company, 
and flying to him for protection, a long private conversation 
took place between them. At this period, one of tlie spies who 
had been left by that chief ■ in quest of news, returned with a 
female tenant of St., Fillan’s, whom he had seduced from her 
home. She told Lord Soulis a)! he wanted to know; informing 
him that a beautiful young lady, w'ho could be no other than 
Lady Helen Mar, was concealed in that convent* 

On this information he conversed a long time with the stran- 
ger from Cressingbam’s detachment. And determining oil 
carrying off Helen immediately to Hermitage, that the distance 
of Teviotdale might render a rescue less probable, he laid his 
plan accordingly. *‘In consequence,” continued the woman, 
“ my husband and the stranger, the one habited as a Scottish 
and the other as an English knight (for my lord being ever on 
some wild prank, has always a chest of strange dresses with 
bim)j set out for St. Filian’s, taking with them the signet which 
your mother had sent with her letter to the earl her cousin. 
They hoped such a pledge of their truth would insure them 
credit. You know the tale they invented; and its success provai 
my lord to be no bad contriver,” 


CHAPTER XIT. 

THE PENTIAND HILLS. 

Helen listened with astonishment and grief to this too prob- 
able story of her step-mother’^s ill-judged tenderness or cruel 
treachery; and remembering the threats which had escaped that 
lady in their last conversation, she saw no reason to d» ubt what 
so clearly explained the before inexplicable seizure of her father, 
the betraying of Wallace, and her own present calamity. 

“You do not answer me,” rejoined the woman; “ but if you 
think I don’t say true, Lord Soulis himself will assure you of the 
fact.” 

“Alas, no!” returned Helen, profoundly sighing, “ I believe it 
too well. I see the depth of the misery into which I am plunged. 
And yet,” cried she, recollecting the imposition the men had 
put uponher:^ — “ yet, I shall not be wholly so. If mv father lives, 
and was not in the extremity they told me of!” 

“ If that thought gives you comfort, retain it,” returned the 
woman; ** the whole story of the earl’s illness was an inven- 
tion, to bring you at so short notice from the protection of the 
prior.” 

“ I thank thee, gracious Providence, for this comfort!” ex- 
claimed Helen; “ it inspires me with redoubled trust in thee.” 

Margery shook her head, ** Ah, poor victim (thought she), 
how vain is thy devotion!” But she had not time to say so, for 
ber husband and the deserter from Cressingham re-entered the 
ciave« HeleUi afraid that it' waa Soulis, elatted up^ ‘^he stranger 
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■firoceeded ' to lift Iser In ills arms; .she . straggled,: and ia the 
rioleoce of her action, struck ' his '.beaTer; it opened, 'and dis- 
covered a pale and stern countenance, wit.h a large scar across 
his Jaw; this mark of contest, and the gloomy scowl of his eyes, 
made Helen rush toward the woman for protection. The man 
hastily closed his helmet, amd, speaking through the clasped 
steel, for the first time she heard his voice; it sounded hollow 
and decisive; be bade her prepare to accompany Lord Sonlis in 
a, journey to the sO'Eth. 

Helen looked at her shackled arms, and despairing of effect- 
ing her escape by any effort of her own, she thought that gaiti- 
ing time might be some advantage; and allowing the man to 
Jake her hand, vrhile Macgregor supported her on the other side, 
they led her out of the cave. She observed the latter smiled 
significantly at his wife. Oh!” cried she, ‘‘ to what am I be- 
trayed ? Unhand me! Leave me!” Almost fainting with 
dread, she leaned against the arm of the stranger. 

Thunder now pealed over her head, and lightning shot across 
the mountains. She looked up: “Merciful Heaven!” cried she, 
in a voice of deep horror; “ send down thy bolt on me!” At that 
moment Soulis, mounted on his steed, approached, and ordered 
her to be put into the litter. Incapable of contending with the 
numbers which surrounded her, she allowed them to execute 
their master’s commands. Macgregors wife was set on a pillion 
behind him; and Soulis giving the word, they all marched on at 
a rapid pace. In a few liours, having cleared the shady valleys 
of the Clyde, they entered the long and barren tracts of the 
Lead hill filoors. 

A dismal hue overspread the country; the thunder yet roared 
in distant peals, and the lightning came dowm in such vast sheets 
that the carriers were often obliged to set down their burden, 
and cover their eyes to regain their sight. A shrill wind pierced 
the slight covering of the litter, and blowing it aside, discovered 
at intervals the rough outlines of the distant hills visible through 
the mist; or the gleaming of some wandering water, as it glided 
away over the cheerless waste. 

“ All is desolation. like myself!” thought Helen; but neither 
the cold wind, nor the rain, now drifting into her vehicle, occa- 
sioned her any sensation. It is only when the mind is at ease, 
that the body is delicate; all within her was too expectant of 
mental horrors to notice the casual inconveniences of season or 
situation. The cavalcade with difficulty noounted the steps of a 
mountainous hill, where the storm raged so turbuiently that the 
men who carried the litter stopped, and told their lord it would 
be impossible to proceed in the approaching darkness; they con- 
jured him to look at the perpendicular rocks, rendered indistinct 
by the gathering mist; to observe the overwhelming gusts of the 
tempest; and then judge whether they dare venture with the 
litter on so dangerous a pathway, made slippery by descendiBg 
rain! 

To halt in such a spot seemed to Soulis as unsafe as to pro- 
ceed. “ We shall not be better off,” answered he, “ should w® 
to return: precipices lie on either sMe| aiaa to itaud itiH 
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wo-ald be equally perilous: the torrents from tbe heights fncreas® 
so rapidly, there is every chance of our being swept away* 
should wereoiaiu exposed to the stream.’* 

Helen looked at these sublime cascades with a calm welcome^ 
as they poured from the hills, and dung their spray upon the root 
of her vehicle. She hailed her release in the death they 
menaced; and far from being intimidated at the prospect, cast a 
resigned, and even wistful glance, into the svvelling lake beneath, 
under whose waves she expected soon to sleep. 

On the reuionstrance of their master, the men resumed their 
pace; and after a hard contention with the storm, they gained 
the summit of the west side of the mountain, and were descend- 
ing its eastern brow, when the shades of night dosed in upon 
them. Looking down into the black chaos, on the brink of 
w'hich they must pass along, they once more protested they 
could not advance a foot, until the dawn should give them some 
■security. ■ ■ ■ 

At this declaration, which Soulis saw could not now be dis- 
puted, be ordered the troop to halt under the shelter of a pro- 
jecting rock. Its huge arch overhung the ledge that formed the 
road, while the deep gulf at his feet, by the roaring of its 
waters, proclaimed itself the receptacle of those cataracts which 
rush tremendous from the ever-streaming Fentiand hiiis, 

Soulis dismounted. The men set down the litter, and re- 
moved to a distance as he approached. He opened one of the 
curtains, and throwing himself beside the exhausted, but 
watchful Helen, clasped his arms roughly about her, and ex- 
claimed, “ Sweet minion, I must pillow on your bosom till the 
morn awakesl” His brutal lips were again riveted to her 
cheek. Ten thousand strengths seemed then to heave him from 
her heart; and struggling with a powder that amazed even her^ 
self, she threw him from her; and bolding him ofiE with her 
shackled arms, her shrieks again pierced the heavens. 

*‘8cream thy soul away, poor fool!” exclaimed Soulis, seiz- 
ing her fiercely in his arms; “ for thou art now so surely mine, 
that Heaven itself cannot deprive mel” 

At that moment her couch was shaken by a sudden shock, 
and in the next she was covered with the blood of Soulis. A 
stroke from an unseen arm had reached him, and starting on 
his feet, a, fearful battle of swords took place over the prostrate 
Helen. 

One of the men, out of the numbers who hastened to the as- 
sistance of their master, fell dead on her body; while the chief 
himself, sorely wounded, and breathing revenge and blas- 
phemy, was forced off by the survivors. Where do you carry 
me,^ villains cried he. * * Separate me not from the vengeance 
I will yet hurl on that demon who has robbed me of my victim, 
or ye shall die a death more horrible than iieil can indictl” He 
rayed; but more un beetled than the tempest. Terrified that the 
spirits of darkness were Indeed their pursuers, in spite of his 
reiterated threats, the men carried him to a distant hollow in 
the rock, and laid him down, now insensible from loss of blood. 
One or two of the most desperate returned; to see what wa« be* 
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come of Lady Helen; well aware that if they could regain her, 
their master would be satisfied:, but, on the reverse, should she 
be lost, the whole troop knew their fate would be some aierci-* 
less punishment ■ ' ■ 

Macgregor, and the deserter of Cressingham, were the first 
who reached the spot where the lady had been left: with horror 
they found the litter, but not herself. She was. gone. But 
whether carried ofi by the mysterious arm which had felled 
their lord, or she had thrown herself into the foaming gulf 
beneath, they could not determine. They decided, however, 
the latter should be their report to Soulisj knowing that he 
would rather believe the object of his passions had perished, 
than that she had escaped his toils, 

♦ Almost stupefied with consternation, they returned to repeat 
this tale to their furious lord; who, on having Ills wounds 
stanched, had recovered from his swoon. On hearing that 
the beautiful creature he had so lately believed his own beyond 
the power of fate; th-a.t Ms property, as he called her, the 
devoted slave of his win, the mistress of his destiny, was lost 
to him forever! swallowed upjin the whelming wave! he became 
frantic. There was desperation in every word. He raved; tore 
up the earth like a wild beast; and, foaming at the mouth, 
dashed the wife of Macgregor from him, as she approached 
with a fresh balsam for his wounds. ‘‘Off, scum of a damned 
sex!” cried he. “ Where is she, whom I intrusted to thy care 
“ My lord.” answered the affrighted woman, “ you know beet. 
You terrijfied the poor young creature. You forced yourself 
into a litter, and can you wonder—” 

‘‘That I should force you to perdition! execrable witch,” 
cried he, “ that knew no bet ter how to prepare a slave to receive 
her lord!” As he spoke, he struck her again; but it was with 
bis gauntlet hand, and the eyes of the unfortunate woman 
opened no more. The blow fell on her temple, and a motion* 
leas corpse lay before him, 

“ My wife!” cried the poor Macgregor, putting his trembling 
arms about her neck: *‘Oh, my lord, bow have I deserved this? 
You have slain her!” 

“ Suppose I have!” returned the chief with a cold scorn; “ she 
was old and ugly; and could you recover Helen, you should 
cull Hermitage, for a substitute for this prating beldam.” 
Macgregor made no reply, but feeling in his heart that he 
who sows the wind, must reap the whirlwind;” that such 
were the rewards from villainy, to its vile mstruments; he 
could not but say to himself, “I have deserved it of my Ood, but 
not of thee!” anti sobbing over the remains of his equally crloi' 
inai wife, by the assistance of his comrades he removed her 
from the now hated presence of his lord. 

CHAPTER XV. 

THE HUT. 

Muais^whim, the Lady Helen, hardly rational from theliorror 
and hope that agitated her, extricated herself from the d#ad 
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trady; and m her eagerness ^ to, escape, would certainly have 
fallen over the precipic'e,,;had: not the same gallant arm which 
had covered her persecutor, with, wounds, caught her as she 

voice, you are under the protection of a Scottish knight, 
ihere was a kindness in the sound, that seemed to proclaim 
, the speafc^er to be of her own kindred; she felt as if suddenly 
rescued , by a brother; and dropping her head on his bosom, a 
shower of grateful tears relieved her heartland prevented her 
fchat.-no time-was to be lost, that the eoemv 
wifh ^ T 'ag^iih.die clasped her in his arms, and 

the acuvity of ■ a mountain deer, crossed two rushinar 
^ti earns; leaping from rock to rock, even under the foam of 
their flood; and then treading with a light and steadj^ step, an’*" 

luw, he reached the opposite side, where, spreading his nlaid 

trembling Helli upon it §hen 

a^ nifm^hpr ^ moment he was surrounded by 

a number of men, whose rough gratuiations might have rZ 
alarm of Helen, had she not stiO heard his voice 
was graciousness and balm -distilling sweetness in every 

tone, and she listened m calm expectation, ^ 

He directed the men to take their axes, and out awar on 
their Side of the fail, the tree which arched it. It was pro&ble 

him^and^A^thnf or bis followers, might pursue 

him, and he thought it prudent to demolish the bridge. ^ 

The men obeyed, and the warrior returned to his fair char™ 

It was raining fast; and fearful of further «XDosin^ W to nfl 
inclemencies of the night, he proposed lead-ing her® o shelter 
There is a hermit s cell on the north rn side of this mminf-ain* 

I will conduct 3mu thither in the mnmmtr oo r^^^®J^ountain. 
asylum: but meanwhile w must seeTa n^^^ 

timidlyf guide,” answfred Helen, 

^ lady,” returned he, “ as in the arms 
of the Virgin, T am a man who can now have no iov in wnm 

I ProSthem.^^^&r^n' 

ar^ wnfide m me, and yon shall not be betrayed.” ^ 

.1-^0 S gave him her hand, and'strove to rise- bnf 

agata oJthfCTSfnd^’^Tl ^nWes, she sunk 

hIndof her pSver touched the 

inir fh. recollected his surorise on hear- 

« Irho her over the bridal 

mmmmm 

atterUhould ti4 -as the^iS^ S 
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tbege terrific . times, ^ who is secure? may Heaven reward yoni 
bravery, by seoding them such a preserver!’^ 

The stranger sighed deeply; ‘‘Sweet lady,’’ returned he, “ I 
.have no sister,, no wife..' But my kindred is ne vert lieless., very 
numerous, and I tbank thee for thy prayer.” The hero sighed; 
profoundly again, and led her silently down the windings of 
the. declivity.. Having proceeded with caution, they descended 
into a little wooded dell, and soon approached the half-standing 
remains of what had once been a shepherd’s hut. 

“This,” said the knight, as they entered, “ was the habitation 
of a good old man, who fed his flock on these mountains; but a 
band of Southron soldiers forced bis only daughter from him, 
and, plundering bis little abode, drove him out upon the wastes 
He perished the same night, by grief, and the inclemencies of 
the weather. His son, a brave youth, was left for dead by his 
sister’s ravishers; but I found him in this dreary solitude, and 
he told me the too general Ftory of his wmunds and his despair. 
Indeed, lady, when I heard your shrieks from the opposite side 
of the chasm, I thought they might proceed from this poor boy’s 
sister, and I flew to restore them to each other.” 

Helen shuddered, as he related a tale so near resembling her 
own; and trembling with vreakness, and horror of what might 
have been her fate had she not been rescued by this gallant 
stranger, she sunk exhausted upon a turf seat. The chief still 
held her hand. It was very cold, and he called to his men to 
seek fuel to make a fire. While his messengers were exploring 
the crannies of the rocks for dried leaves and sticks, Helen, to- 
tally overcome, leaned almost motionless against the wall of 
the hut. Finding, by her shortening breath, that she was faint- 
ing, the knight took her in his arms, and supporting her on his 
breast, chafed her hands and her forehead. His efforts were in 
vain: she seemed to have ceased to breathe; hardly a pulse 
moved her heart. Alarmed at such signs of death, he spoke to 
one of his men who remained in the hut. 

The man answered his master’s inquiry by putting a flask into 
his hand. The knight poured some of its contents into her 
mouth. Her streaming locks wetted his cheek. “Poor lady I” 
said he, “ she will perish in these forlorn regions, where neither 
warmth nor nourishment can be found,” 

To his glad welcome, several of his men soon after entered 
with a quantity of withered boughs, which they had found in 
the Assures of the rock at some distance. With these a Are was 
speedily kindled; and its blaze diffusing comfort through the 
chamber, he had the satisfaction of hearing a sigh from the 
breast of his charge. Her head still leaned on his bosom when 
she opened her eyes. The light shone fuii on her face. 

“Lady,” said he, “I bless G-od you are revived.” Her deli- 
cacy shrunk at the situation in which she found herself; and 
raising herself, thoiigb feebly, she thanked him, and requested 
a little water. It was given to her. She drank some, and 
would have met the fixed and compassionate gaze of the knight, 
had not weakness cast such a film before her eyes that she 
®<mrcply saw anything. Being still languid, she leaned her head:' 
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on fclie turf seat Her face was pale as marble, and lier long 
hair, saturated wifeh wet,, by its darkness made her look of a 
more deadly hue. 

“ Death! how lovely cansfe thou be!” sighed the knight to hliH' 
gelf— he even groaned. ' 'Helen started, and looked around her 
with alarm. ‘‘Fear not,”'. said he, “I only dreaded your pale 
looks; but you' revive, and will yet bless all that are dear to you. 
Buffer me, sweet lady, to drain the dangerous wet from these 
tresses?” He took hold of them as he spoke. She saw the 
water running from her hair over his hands, and allowing his 
kind request, he continued wiping her glossy locks with his 
scarf, till, exhausted by fatigue, she gradually sunk into a pro» 
found sleep. 

Dawn had penetrated the ruined walls of the hut before 
Lady Helen awoke. But when she did, she was refreshed: and 
opening her eyes — ^liardly conscious where she was, or whether 
all that floated in her memory were not the departing vapors of 
a frightful dream — she turned her bead and fixed them upon 
the figure of the knight, who was seated near her. His noble 
air, and the pensive expression of his tine features, struck like a 
spell upon her gathering recollections; she at once remembered 
all she had suflered, all that she owed to him. She moved. 
Her preserver turned his eyes toward her; seeing she was 
awake, he rose from the side of the dying embers he had sedu* 
lously kept alive during her slumber, arid expressed his hopes 
that she felt restored. She returned him a grateful reply, in the 
affirmative; and he quitted her, to rouse his men for their jour- 
ney to the hermit’s cell. 

When he re-entered, he found Helen braiding up the fine hair 
which had so lately been scattered by the elements. She would 
have risen at his approach, but he seated himself on a sttme at 
her feet. “ We shall be detained here a few minutes longer,” 
said he; “I have ordered my men to make a litter of crossed 
branches, to bear you on their shoulders. Your delicate limbs 
would not be equal to the toil of descending these heights, to 
the glen of stones. The venerable man who inhabits there will 
protect you until he can summon your family, or friends, to 
receive his charge.” 

At these word?, which Helen thought were meant to reprove 
her for not having revealed herself, she blushed: but fearful of 
breathing a name under the interdict of the English governors, 
and which had already spread devastation over all with whom 
it had been connected; fearful of involving her preserver’s 
safety, by making him aware of the persecuted creature he had 
rescued; she paused for a moment, and then, wdtb the color 
heightening on hey cheeks, replied: “For your humanity, brave 
sir, shown this night to a friendless woman, I most be ever 
grateful; but not even to the hermit may I reveal my name. It 
is fraught with danger to every honest Scot who should know 
that he protects one who bears it; and therefore, least of aH, 
noble stranger, would I breathe it to you.” She averted her face, 
to conceal the emotions she could not suMue. 

• The knight looked at her intensely, and profoundly sighed. 
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Half her tiBbraidedi locks lay -apon her bosom, which bow heaved 
with suppressed feelings; and the fast-f ailing tears, gliding 
through her Jong eyelashes dropped upon his hand; he sighed 
again, and tore his eyes from, her countenanee. “I ask not, 
maria in, to know what you think proper to conceal; but danger 
has no aiariiis for me, when,, by. incurring it, I serve those wh<y 
need a. protector.” ■- ' 

A sodiien thought dashed across her toincl; might it not be 
possible that this tender guardian of her safety, this heroie 
profferer of service, was the noble Wallace ? But the vain idea 
fled. He was pent up amidst the beleaguered defiles of Cartlane 
Craigs, sworn to extricate the helpless families of bis followers, 
or to perish with them. This knight was accompanied by none 
but men; and his kind eyes shone in too serene a luster to be 
tfie mirrors of the disturbed soul of the suffering chief of Ellers* 
He. ** Ah! then,” murmured she to herself, ‘‘ are there two 
men in Scotland who will speak thus?” She looked up in his 
face. The plumes of his bonnet shaded his features; but she 
saw they were paler than on his entrance, and a strange ex- 
pression of distraction agitated their before composed lines. His 
eyes were bent to the ground as he proceeded: 

* “ 1 am the servant of my fellow-creatures— command me and 
my few faithful followers; and if it be in the power of such 
small means to succor you or yours, I am ready to answer for 
their obedience. If the villain from whom I had the happiness 
to release you be yet more deeply implicated in your sorrows, 
tell me how they can be relieved, and I will attempt it. I shall 
make no new enemies by the deed, for the Southrons and I are 
at eternal enmity.” 

Helen could not withdraw her eyes from bis varying counte- 
nance, which, from underneath his dark plumes, seemed like a 
portentous cloud, at intervals to emit the rays of the cheering 
sun, or the lightning of threateniug thunder. “ Alas!” replied 
she, “ ill should I repay such nobleness were I to involve it in 
the calamitie.s of my house. No, generous stranger, I must re- 
main unknown. Leave me with the hermit; and from bis cell I 
will send to some relation to take me thence.” 

“ I urge you no more, gentle lady,” replied the knight, risings 
“ were I at the bead of an army, instead of a handful of men, 
1 might then have a better argument for offering my services; 
but as it is, I feel my weakness, and seek to know no 
further.” 

Helen trembled with unaccountable emotion. “ Were you at 
the head of an army, 1 might then dare to reveal the full weight 
of my anxieties; but Heaven has already been sufficiently 
gracious to me by your hands, in redeeming me from my cruel- 
est enemy; and for the rest, 1 put my trust in the same over- 
ruling Providence.” At this moment a man entered and told the 
knight the vehicle was finished, the morning fine, and his men 
ready to march. He turned toward Helen; “May I conduct 
you to the rude carriage we have prepared ?” 

Helen gathered her mantle about her; and the knight, throw- 
ing his scarf over her head— it had no other covering— she gav^ 
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bjm tier band, and be led ber out on tli© but to the side of thm 
bier. It was overiaid with the men’s plaids. The knight olaced 
her on it; and the carriers raising it on their shoulders, her cie* 

, : liyerer led the way, and they took their course down the mount* 

aiii« . ' . 

CHAPTER XVL 
THE GIEN OF STOISES. 

They proMed^ in silence through the cnrvingsof the dell till 

^ bazardous path along the top of a far*extending 
cliff, which overhung and clasped in the western side of a deeS 
mounted the pending wail of this immense am- 
phitheater, Helen watched the sublime uprise of the king of 
light issuing from behind the opposite citadel of rocks, and 
a throne of clouds that swam in floating gold. 
The herbage on tne cliffs glittered with liquid emeralds, as bia 
beams kissed thOT summits; and the lake beneath sparkled like 
a sea of uiol^n diamonds. All nature seemed to rejoice at the 
presence of this magnificent emblem of the Most High. Helen’s 
her ^ devotion, and its sacred voice breathed from 

** Such,” thought she, ** O sun, art thou! The resplendent im* 
age of the Giver of all Good. Thy cheering beams, like his all- 
cheermg Spirit, peiwade the soul, and drive thence the despond- 
ency of cold aud darkness. Hut bright as thou art* 
the slmiltode fade before go^e maVtLlruVS.agnf’to 
lafftf ^ ^ pi^otecting arms extend over the deso- 

power of his benevolence to dispense 
succor, to administer consolationl” uispense 

As she thus mused her eyes fell on the noble mien of 
knight, who, ^uth his spear in his hand, and wrapped in hid 
dark maatle of mingled greens, led the way, with a graceful bur 
rapid step, along the shelving Wlivity. %ning fSSy to 
‘nl-o H defile between two prodigious era-rsw 

WHO brown cheeks, trickling with tin tootitald 

*be deep gloom of the vallev KSh 
Scattered fragments of rock from the cliffs above covered with 
their huge and almost impassable masses tlie surface of th« 
t? bo seen; all bS, te^en 
shuddeSd had tbis horrid pass, Helen would have 

ductor. “ ^ ^ ^ P implicit confidence in her con- 

eh^ gradually narrowed, and at last 

Sen Sal ffs '"^ch seemtd to hive 

a sjs'srs 
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lowed tiseir efeief into a less gloomy part of this cliaos of nature. 
The knight stopped, and approaching the bier,. told ilelen they 
had arrived at the end of their journey. 

In the heart of that cliff,’’ said ' he, Is the hermit’s cell; a' 
desolate shelter, but a safe one. Old age and. poverty hold no 
temptations to the enemies of Scotland.” 

As he spoke the venerable man, who bad heard voices be** 
neath, appeared on the rock; and while his tall , and majestic 
figure, clad in gray, moved forward, and his silver beard flowed 
from his saintly countenance upon the air, he seemed the bard 
of Morven, issuing from his cave - of shells to bid a hero’s wel- 
come to the young and warlike Oscar. 

■ **■ Bless thee,- my -son,” ■ cried he, as he descended; ** what 
good or evil accident hath returned thee so soon to these soli- 
fudesr 

The knight briefly related the circumstances of Helen’s rescue, 
and that he had brought her to share his asylum. 

The hermit took her by the hand, and graciously promised 
her every service in his power. He then preceded the knight, 
whose firmer arm supported her up the rock, to the outer apart- 
ment of the cell. 

A sacred awe struck her as she entered this place, dedicated 
wholij^ to God. She bowed, and crossed herself. The hermit, 
observing her devotion, blessed her, and bade her welcome to 
the abode of peace. 

Here, daughter,” said he, ‘‘ has one son of persecuted Scot- 
land found a refuge. There is naught aHuring in these wilds to 
attract the spoiler. The green herb is all the food they afford, 
and the limpid water their best beverage.” 

‘‘ Ah!” returned Helen, with grateful animation, ** would to 
Heaven that all w^ho love the freedom of Scotland were now 
within this glen! The herb and the stream would be luxuries 

when tasted in liberty and hope. My father, his friend ” 

she stopped, recollecting that she had almost betrayed the 
secrecy she meant to maintain, and looking down, remained in 
confused silence. The knight gazsed at her, and much wished to 
penetrate what she concealed, but delicacy forbade him to urge 
her again. He spoke not; but the hermit, ignorant of her reluc- 
tance to reveal her family, resumed: 

I do not wonder, gentle lady, that you speak in terms which 
tell me even your tender sex feels the tyranny of Edward. 
Who in Scothmd is exempt? The whole country groans be- 
neath bis oppressions, and the cruelty of Ms agents makes its 
rivulets run with blood. Six months ago I was Abbot of Scone. 
Because I refused to betray my trust, and resign the archives 
of the kingdom lodged there, Edward, the rebel-anointed of 
the Lord! the profaner of the sanctuary! sent his emissaries to 
sack the convent, to tear the holy pillow of Jacob from its 
shrine, and to wrest from my grasp the records I refused to de- 
liver, All was done as the usurper commanded, Biost of my 
brethren were slain. Myself and the remainder w^ere turnea 
out upon the waste. We retired to the Monastery of Oambus*« 
kenneth; but there oppression, found us. Cressingham, having 
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seised- on ofclier religions bouses, determined to swell Ms boards 
with the plunder of that also. In the dead of night the attack 
was made. My brethren fled; I knew not whither to go; but, 
determined to ny far from the tracts of our ravagers, I took mj 
course over the hills, and finding the valley of stories fit for my 
purpose, for two months have lived alone in this wilderness.’’ 

Unhappy Scotland I” ejaculated Helen. Her eyes had fol- 
lowed the chief, who, during this narrative, leaned thong htfully 
against the entrance of ' the cave. His eyes were cast upward 
with an expression that made her heart utter the exclamation 
which had escaped her. 

The knight turned and approached her. ** You hear from the 
Bps of my venerable friend,” said he, *‘a direful story; happy- 
then am I, gentle lady, that you and he have found a refuge, 
though a rough one. I must now tear myself from this tran« 
quillity to seek scenes more befitting a younger son of the coun- 
try he deplores.” 

Helen felt unable to answer. But the abbot spoke: ‘^And 
am I not to see you again ?” 

** That is as Heaven wills,” replied he; “ but as it is unlikely 
on this side the grave, my best pledge of friendship is this lady. 
To you she may reveal what she has withheld from me; but in 
cither case, she is secure in your goodness.” 

‘*Eely on my faith, my son; and may the Almighty’s shield 
hang on your steps I” 

The knight turned to Helen. ‘‘ Farewell, sweet lady!” said he. 
She trembled at the words, and, hardly conscious of what she 
did, held out her hand to him. He took it. and drew it toward 
his lips, but checking himself, he only pressed it, while in a 
mournful voice he added, “ in your prayer, sometimes remember 
the most desolate of menl” 

A mist seemed to pass over the eyes of Lady Helen. She felt 
as if on the point of losing something most precious to her. 
“ My prayers for my own preserver, and for my father’s,” cried 
she, in an agitated voice, ** shall ever be mingled. And, if ever 
it be safe to remember me — should Heaven indeed arm the pa- 
iriofs then my father may be proud to know ana to 

thank the brave deliverer of his child,” 

The knight paused, and looked with animation upon her. 

Then your father is in arms, and against the tyrant! Tell me 
where, axid you see before you a man who is ready to join Mm, 
and to lay down his life in the just cause!” 

At this vehement declaration, Lady Helen’s full heart over* 
fiowed, and she burst into tears. He drew toward her. and in 
a moderated voice continued: “ My men, though few, are brave. 
They are devoted to their country, and are willing for her sake 
to follow me to victory or to death. As I am a knight, I am 
sworn to defend the cause of right; and where shall I so justly 
find it, as on the side of bleeding, wasted Scotland ? How shall 
I so well pursue my career as in the defense of her injured sons? 
Speak, gentle lady! trust me with your noble father’s name, and 
he shall not have cause to blame the confidence you repose in a 
t?iie though wandering Scot!” 
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My father/^ replied Helen, weeping afresh, is not where 
your generous services can reach him. Two brave chiefs, one a 
kinsman of my own, and the other his friend, are now col- 
leagued to free him. If they fail, my whole house falls in 
blood! and to add another victim to the destiny which in that 
case will overwhelm me— the thought is beyond my strength.’^ 
Faint with agitation, and the horrible images which reawakened 
her direst fears, she stopped; and then added in a suppressed 
voice, Farewell!’’ 

** Not till you hear me further,” replied he. I repeat I have 
now a scanty number of followers; but I leave these mountains 
to gather more. Tell me, then, where I may join these chiefs 
you speak of. Give me a pledge that I come from you; and 
whoever may be your father, as he is a true Scot, I will com- 
pass his release, or perish in the attempt.” 

“Alas! generous stranger,” cried she, “to what would you 
persuade me? You know not the peril that you seek!” 

“Nothing is perilous to me,” replied he, with an heroic 
smOe, “ that is to serve my country. I have no interest, no joy 
hut in her. Give me, then, the only happiness of w^hich I am 
now capable, and send me to serve her, by freeing one of her 
defenders!” 

Helen hesitated. The tumult of her mind dried her tears. 
She looked up, with all these inward agitations painted on her 
cheeks. His beaming eyes were full of patiiotic ardor; and his 
fine Jcountenance, composed into a heavenly calmness by the 
sublime sentiments which occupied his soul, made him appear 
to her not as a man, but aa an angel from the ai-med host of 
heaven. 

“Fear not, lady,” said the hermit, “that you would plunge 
your deliverer into any extraordinary danger by involving him 
m what you might call rebellion against the usurper. He is al- 
ready a proscribed man.” 

“ Proscribed!” repeated she; “ wretched indeed is my coun- 
try when her noblest spirits are denied the right to live! — when 
every step they take to regain what has been torn from them, 
only involves them in deeper ruin!” 

“No country is wretched, sweet lady,” returned the knight, 
“ till, by a dastardly acquiescence, it consents to its own slavery. 
Bonds, and death, are the utmost of our enemy’s malice; the 
one is beyond his power to inflict, when a man is determined to 
die or to live free; and for the other, which of us will think that 
ruin, which leads to the blessed freedom of paradise ?” 

Helen looked on the chief as she used to look on her cousin, 
when expressions of virtuous enthusiasm burst from his lips; 
but now It was rather with the gaze of admiring awe than the 
exultation of one youthful mind sympathizing with another. 
“You would teach confidence to Despair herself,” returned she; 
“ again I hope; for God does not create in vain! You shall know 
my father, but first, generous stranger, jet me apprise you of 
every danger with which that knowledge is surrounded. He Is 
hemmed in by enemies, Alas, bow closely are they connected 
with Mm! Not the English only, but the most powerful of his 
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countrymen are leagued against him. They sold my father to 
captivity, and, perhaps, to death; and I, wretched 1 was thn 
price. To free him, the noblest of Scottish knights is now en- 
gaged; but such hosts impede him, that hope hardly dares hover 
over his tremendous path/’ 

“ Then,” cried the stranger, “ let my arm be second to his in 
the great achievement. My heart yearns to meet a brother in 
arms who teela for Scotland what I do; and with such a coad 
jutor, I dare promise your father liberty, and that the power of 
England shall be shaken.” oc 

Helen’s heart b^t violently at these words. “I would not 
wfer the union of two such minds. Q-o, then, to the Cartlane 
Craigs. But, alas! how can I direct you ?” cried she “Tho 
passes are beset with English; and I know not whethe^ at this 
Tmy fLher!”^’^* survives, to be again the deliverer 

Helen paused. The recollection of all that Wallace had siif. 
fered for the sake of her father, and of the mortal txtremit^n 
which Ker had lett him, rose like a dreadful train of aoDarb 
tions before her. A pale horror overspread her counten^mS- 
and lost m these remembrances, she did not remark the start’ 

Wallac^“^ the namfof 

If Wallace ever had the happiness of serving any who be- 
long^ to you, returned the knight, “ he has at Teas^onr^ee 
of pleasure in that remembrance. Tell me what he can further 
do. Only say, where is that father whom you Ly he once me 

swvktV’ “ ‘o re^?t*the 

i-T- * Helen, “I cannot but repeat mv fears that- 

the bravest of men no longer exists. Two davs Lfn^Jr ™ ® 

tetrayed into the hands of the traitor fmn wh^om vo™ 

me, a from Carfclane Craigs iuformed my" cousin that 

f surroundedT and if mv Kr L not 

it relieve him, he must inevitably periRh. Fo forces 
father send; he was then made a prisoner by the Ea- 
his retainers shared the same fate, and none hnt »ntr 
cousin escaped, to accompany the honest Scotch back to 
master. My cousin set forth with a few foiiowere to loin Mm 
a few against thousands,” w join mm— 

V arms for their country, lady,’* returned thf^ 

telviearlfrelp spear), to set thi 

“ exclaimed Helen, remembering that she had unf vot 

Iril withls?^^ 

already so f^ spSiTr misfortune Of my father 

“Bather say his virtue, lady,” answered the ImfD-iit. «<».« 
man who watches over the destiny of our ifevottd^Jountoy cm 
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be ignorant of friends, or of the sufferers who bear injnry 
for her sake. : I know that the. Dari of Mar has made himself a 
generons sacrifice, bn t I am yet to learn the circumstances 
from you. Speak without reserve, that I may^ seek the accom- 
plishmeot of my vow, and restore to Scotland its best friend f’ 

' “ Thou brother in ' h ear t to the generous ' Wa 1 lace I” exclaim ed 
Lady Helen, “ my voice is too feeble to thank, thee.” The, her 
mit,. who had listened in silent interest, now, fearing the coti- 
sequence of so much emotion, presented hei' with a cop of 
water and a little fruit, to refresh- herself, before she satisfied 
the inquiries of the knight. She put the cup to her lips, to 
gratify the benevolence of 'her host, but her -anxious spirit was: 
too much occupied in the concerns dearest to h«?r heart, to feel 
any wants of the body; and turning to the knight, she brieliy 
related what had beeii the design of her father with regard to 
Sir William Wallace; how he had been seized at Both well, and 
sent with his family a prisoner to Dumbarton Castle„ 

Proceed then thither,” continued she. '‘If Heaven have 
yet spared the lives of Wallace and my cousin, Andrew Murray, 
you will meet them before its walls. Meanwhile I shall seek the 
protection of my father’s sister, and in her castle near the Forth 
abide in safety. But, noble stranger, one bond I must lay upon 
you; should you come up with my cousin, do not discover that 
you have met with me. He is precipitate in resentment; and 
nis hatred is so hot against Soulis, my betrayer, that should he 
know the outrage I have sustained he would, I fear, run him- 
self anti the general cause into danger by seeldng an immediate 
revenge.” 

The stranger readily passed his word to Helen that he w^ould 
never mention her name to any of her family until she herself 
should give him leave. “ But when your father is restored to 
his rights,” continued he, “ in his presence I hope to claim my 
acquaintance with his admirable daughter,” 

Helen blushed at this compliment — it was not more than any 
man in his situation mi.., lit have said, but it confused her; and 
hardly knowing what were her thoughts, she answered — “ His 
personal freedom may be effected, and God grant such a reward 
to your prowess! But bis other rights, what can recover them ? 
His estates sequestrated, his vassals in bonds, all power of the 
Earl of Mar will be annihilated; and from some obscure refuge 
like this, must he utter his thanks to his daughter’s preserver.” 

“Not so, lady,” replied he; “ the sword is now raised in Scot- 
land, that cannot be laid down till it be broken or has con- 
quered. All have suffered by Edward; the powerful banished 
into other countries, that their wealth might reward foreign 
mercenaries; the poor diiven into the waste, that the meanest 
Southron might share the spoil! Where all have suffered, all 
must be ready to avenge; and when a whole people take up arms 
to regain their rights, what force can prevent restitution ? God 
Is with them!” 

“So I felt,” returned Helen, “ while I had not yet seen the 
horrors of the contest. While rayfather commanded in Both*- 
well Castle, and was sending out-Auxiliaries to the patriot chief, 
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I too felt rjotliinc? but the inspiration wbich led them otip and 
savr not hing but the victory which must crown so jost a cai?se. 
BntnoWj when all whom my father commanded are slain or car- 
ried away by the enemy, when he is himself a prisoner, and 
awaiting the sentence of the tyrant he opposed, when the gal- 
lant Wallace, instead of being able to hasten to his rescue, is be- 
sieged by a numberless host, hope almost dies within me, and I 
fear that whoever may he fated to free Scotland, my beloved 
father, and those belonging to him are first to be mad© a sacri- 
ficed’ 

She turned pale she spoke, and the stranger resumed. Ho, 
lady, if tliere be th.at virtue in Scotland which can alone de- 
serve freedom, it will be achieved. I am an inconsiderable 
man, but relying on the God of Justice, I promise you your 
father’s liberty; and let his freedom be a pledge to you for that 
of your country. I now go to rouse a few brave spirits to arms. 
Remember the battle is not to the strong, nor victory with a 
multitude of hostsi The banner* of St. Andrew was once held 
from the heavens, over a little band of Scots, while they dis- 
comfited a thousand enemies'- the same arm leads me on;" and, 
if need be, I despair not to see it again, like the flaming pillar 
before the Israelites, consuming the enemies of liberty, even in 
the fullness of their might.” 

While he yet spoke, the hermit re-entered from the inner cell, 
supporting a youth on his arm. At sight of the knight, who 
held out his hand to him, he dropped on his knees and burst into 
tears. “ Do you then leave me?* cried he; am I not to serve 
my preserver?* 

Helen rose in strange sui^rise; there was something in the 
feelings of the boy that was infectious; and w^hile her own heart 
beat violently, she looked first on his emaciated figure, and then 
at ihe noble contour of the knight, “ where every god had seemed 
to set his seal.” His beaming eyes appeared the very fountains 
of consolation; his cheek was bright with generous emotions; 
and turning from the suppliant boy to Helen, said he 

to the youth, ‘‘ and behold in this lady the object of the service 
to which I appoint you. You will soon, I hope, be sufficiently 
recovered to attend upon b.er wishes as you would upon mine. 
Be her servant and her guard; and when we meet again, as she 
will tiien be under the protection of her father, if you do not 
prefer so gentle a service before the rougher one of war, I will 
resume you to myself.” 

The yf)uth. w'ho liad obeyed the knight and risen, bowed re- 
spectfully; and Helen, uttering some incoherent words of 

* At a time when Achalus King of Scotts, and Hnngus King of Piets, 
were fiercely driven by Athelstan King of Horthumberland into East 
Lothian, fnU of terrors of what the next morning might bring forth, 
Hungus fell into a sleep, and beheld a vision, which, tradition tells, was 
verified the ensuing day by the appearance of the cross of St. Andrew 
held out to him from the heavens, and waving him to victory. Under 
this banner he conquered the Northumberland forces, and slaying their 
leader, the scene of the battle has henceforth been called Athelstan- 

IsWfh— (IW*) 
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tbaisks, to liMe ber agritation . tiarned away. The tiermlt 
claimed, Agala, my son, I beseech Heaven to bless thee P , 

‘*And may its jjbardian . care ^ shield all here!”' replied the 
knight. Helen looked up to bid him a last farewell— but he was 
gone. The hermit had left the cell with him, and the youth 
also had disappeared into the inner cave. Being left alone, she 
threw herself down before the altar, and giving way to a burst 
of tears, inwardly implored protection for that brave knight’s 
life; and by his means to graafc safety to Wallace, and freedom 
to her, father! 

As she prayed, her emotion subsided* ' and a holy confidence 
elevating her mind, she remained in an ecstasy of liope, til! a 
solemn voice from behind her called her from this happy 
trance. 

Blessed are they which put their trust in todP 

She calmly rose, and perceived the hermit; w' ho, oo entering, 
had observed her devout position, and the spontaneous bene- 
diction broke from his lips. “Daughter,” said he, leading her 
Ui a seat, “ this hero will prevail; for the Pow’er before whose 
altar you have just knelt, has declared, ‘My might is with them 
who obey my laws, and put their trust in mef You speak 
highly of f he young and valiant Sir William Wallace, but I can- 
not conceive tliat he can be better formed for great and lieroio 
deeds than this chief. Suppose them, then, to be equal, when 
they have met, with t%vo such leaders, what may not a few de- 
termined Scots perform ?” 

Helen sympathized with the cheering prognostications of the 
hermit; and wishing to learn the name of this rival of a charac- 
ter she had regarded as unparalleled, she asked, with a blush, 
by wbat title she must call the knight who had undertaken so 
hazardous an enterprise for her, 

CHAPTEB XVII, 

‘‘I KNOW not,” returned the hermit: “ I never saw your gal- 
lant deliverer before yesterday morning. Broken from my 
matins by a sudden noise, I beheld a deer imsh down the preci- 
pice, and fail headlong. As be lay struggling amongst the 
stones at the entrance of my cave, I had just observed an arrow 
in his side, when a shout issued from the rocks above, and look- 
ing op, I beheld a young chieftain, witli a bow in his hand, 
leaping from cliff to cliff, till springing from a high projection 
on the right, he alighrt?d at once at the head of the wounded 
deer, 

“ I emerged from the recess that concealed me, and addressed 
him with the benediction of the morning. His piaided fol- 
lowers immediately appeared, and With a stroke of their ready 
w’eapons slew the animal. The chief left them to dress it for 
their own refreshment; and on my invitation, entered the cell 
to share a hermit’s fare, 

“ I told him who I was, and what had driven me to thisseclu* 
Ip return, he informed me of a design he had conoeived* 
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to stimulate the surrounding chiefs to some exertions for their 
country; but as he never mentioned his name, I concluded he 
wished )t to remam unrevealed, and therefore I forbore to in- 
quire It. 1 imparted to him m.v doubts of the possibilitv of any 
single individual being able to arouse the slumbering courage o> 
our country; but his language soon filled me with other 
thoughts. The arguments he means to use are few and conclu- 
sive. They are these: The perfidy of King Edward, who 
deemed a prince of high honor, had been chosen umpire in the 
cause of Bruce and Bahol, He accepted the task in the ehar 
actor of a friend to Scotland; but no sooner was’ he advanced’ 
into the heart of our kingdom, and at the head of the large 
treacherously introduced as a mere appendage If 
state, than he declared the act of judgment was }iis right aa 

Wsei'oodtThieh our !eeo^s dfs! 
proved at the gitwt, was not his only baseness; he bought the 
conscience of Baliol, and ailjndged to him the throntf The 
recreant prince acknowledged him his master: and in t^at dp 
pding wremony of homage, he was followed !iy almost all the 
lowland Scottish lords. But this vile yielding did not nurchase 
them PC^csi Edward demanded opprwsive services fnim the 
king, and the castles of the nobility to be n'signed to English 
governors. These requisitions being remonstrtUed sgsiifst hv 1 
Few of our boldest chiefs (amongsfwhZ" ylur lltetrioLi- 
ther, gentle lady, st<^ the most conspiciiotia), the tvrant re- 
peated them vvith additional demands, ana pivnuivd to resent 
the Mpeal on the whole nation. ^ ® 

“ Three months have hardly elapsed since the fatal battle of 
indignant at the accumulated outrages coin, 
mitted on their passive monarch, our irritated nobler at last 
but too late, to assert their rights. Alas! one defe^i Lwe 
them to despair. Baliol was taken, and themselves obii'>'ed to 
again swear fealty to their enemy. Then cUie the «e ivure nf 
the treasures of our monasteries, ^the buri.H^ of be n^donfl 
records, the sequestration of our propertv, the banWiment of 
our chiefs, the violation of our women, and the slaverv or raur- 
der of the poor people yoked to the land. ‘ The storm of d™L 
lation, thus raging over our country; how,-cried the youiip- wa?- 
nor to me, ‘can any of her sons shrink from the glorro^-iLto 
attesting her restoration ?' He cbea informed me that Esrf 
de Warenne (whom Edward bad left loM wir don of 
knd).w.-M taken ill, and retired to L-mdou toav to" Ayn^^^ 
Valence to be his deputy. To this new tvrant, De VAirVnne has 

ai'.hS'arif"”"'' sa,fiis a 

1 - 1 , 1 * towe representations of the conduct of our onDressors 
the biave knight demonstrated the facility wilh whielmnvadprs’ 
drunk with power, and gorged with raninl li. i , mvacsera, 
by a resolute and hardy“Se The XoppI pf vanquisiied 

now abro^,. increases IhrpXbaWm/o™^^^^^ 

design IS to infuse his own spirit iatS the bSs of the cltofa 
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in tMs part of tbe kingdom* : By their assistance, to seize the 
fortresses lo the Lowlands, and so form a chain of repulsion 
against the admission of fresh troops from England. Then, 
while other chiefs (to whom he means to apply) rise in the High- 
lands, the Southron garrisons there, being, unsupported by sup- 
plies, must become an easy prey, and would yield men of con- 
sequence. to be exchanged for'our countrymen, now prisoners 
in England. For the present, he wishes to be furnished with 
troops merely enough to take some castle, of power atifflcienfc to 
give confidence to his friends. On his becoming master of such 
a i>lace, it should be the signal for ail to declare themselws; 
and, rising at once, overwhelm Edvrard’s garrisons in every part 
of Scotland, 

This is the knight’s plan; and for your sake, as well as for the 
cause, I hope the first fortress he gains may be that of Dumbar- 
ton. It has been always considered the key of the country.'’ 

“May Heaven grant it, holy father,” returned Helen, “and 
whoever this knight may be, I pray the blessed Sc. Andrew to 
guide his arms!” 

“If I may venture to guess who he is,” replied the hermit, 
“I would say that noble brow was formed to some day wear a 
crown.” 

“ What I” cried Helen, starting, “ you think this knigbt is the 
royal Bruce?” 

I am at a loss what to think,” replied the hermit; “ he has 
a most princely air; and there is such an overflowing of soul 
tow’ard his country, when bespeaks of it, that— Such love 
can spring from no other than the royal heart, created to foster 
and to bless it.” 

“ But is he not too young ?” inquired Helen. “ I have heard 
my father sny tliat Brace, Lord of Annandale, the opponent of 
Baliol for tHe crown, was mucti his senior; and that his son, 
the Earl of Garrick, must be now fifty years of age. This 
knight, if I am any judge of looks, cannot be twenty-five.” 

“True,” answ^efed the hermit; “ and yet he may be a Bruce. 
For it is neither of the two you have riientioned that I mean; 
but the grandson of the one, and the son of the other. You may 
see by this silver beard, lady, that the winter of my life is far 
spent. The elder Bruce, Bobert, Lord of Annandale, was my con- 
temporary; we were boys together, and educated at the same 
college in Icolmkill. He was brave, and passed his manhooi in 
visiting difierent courts; at last, marrying a lady of the princely 
house of Clare, he took her to France, and confided his only sou 
to be brought up under the renown^ St. Louis* This young 
Robert took the cross while quite a youth; and carrying the 
banner of the holy King of France to "the plains of Palestine, 
covered himself with glory. In storming a Saracen fortress, 
he rescued the person of Prince Edward of England. The hor- 
rible tyrant, wiio now tramples on all laws, human and divine, 
was then in the bloom ot ybiith, defending the cause of Gliris- 
tianity! Think on that, sweet lady, and marvel at the changing 
power of ambition! 

“Ftooi that hour a strict friendship subsisted between th® 
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two yoBBg CKTOsaders; and wheB Edward moisntei tlie thrown 
of iBglaiid, it beiog then the- ally of Scotlaod» the old Earl of 
Annaridale, to please bis brave sob, took op bis residence at the 
English court, " When. the male issue of our King David failed 
iu ihe untimely death of Alexander ILL, then came the conten- 
tion between Bruce and Baiiol for the vacant crown. Our most 
venerable chiefs, the guardians of our laws, and the witnesses 
of the pariiamentary settlement made on the house of Bruce 
during the reign of the late king, all declared for I^ird Annandale. 
He was not only the male heir in propinquity of blood, but his 
experienced years and known virtues excited all true Scots to 
place him on the throne. 

“ Meanwhile Edward, forgetting friendship to his friend, and 
fidelity to a faithful ally, was undermining the interest of Bruce, 
and the peace of the kingdom. Inferior rivals to our favorite 
prince were soon discountenanced; but by covert w^ays, with 
bribes and promises, the King of England raised such an oppo- 
sition on the side of Baiiol, as threatened a civil war. Secure in 
his right, and averse to plunging his country in blood, Bruce 
easily fell in with a proposal insidiously hinted to him by one of 
Edward’s creatures — ‘to require that inonarch to be umpire be* 
tween him and BalioL’ Then it was that Edward, after solicit- 
ing the requisition as an honor to be conferred on him, declared 
it was his right as supreme lord of Scotland, The Earl of 
Annandale refused to acknowledge this assumption. Balio! 
bowed to it; and for such obedience, the unrigh fceous judge gave 
him the crown. Bruce absolutely refused to acknowledge the 
justice of this decision; and to avoid the power of the king who 
had betrayed bis rights, and the jealousy of the other who had 
usurped them, he immediately left the scene of action, going 
overseas, to join his son, who bad been cajoled away to Paris. 
But, alasi he died on the road of a broken heart. 

** When his son Eobert (who was Earl of Carrick in right of 
bis wife) returned to Bri^in, he, like his father, disdained to 
acknowledge Baiiol as king. But being more incensed at his 
successful rivab than at the treachery of his false friend Ed- 
ward, he believed his glossing speeches; and— by wliat infatua- 
tion I ca nnot tell— -established his residence ai ‘that monarch’s 
court. This forgetfulness of his royal blood, and of the inde- 
pendence of Scotland, has nearly obliterated him from every 
Scottish heart; for, when we look at Bruce the courtier, %v"e 
cease to remember Bruce the descendant of St. David — Bruce 
the valiant knight of ijhe Cross, who bled for true liberty before 
the walls of Jerusalem. 

** His eldest son may be now about the age of the young 
knight who has just left us; and when I look on his roval port, 
and listen to the patriotic fervors of his royal soul, I cannot but 
think that the spirit of bis noble grandsire has revived in his 
breast, and that, leaving his indolent father to the vassal luxu- 
ries of Edward’s palace, he is come hither in secret, to arouse 
Scotland, and to assert his claim.” 

** It i$ very likely,” rejoined Helen, deeply dghlug; and 
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may Heaven reward bis virtue with the crown of his ances* 
tors/* , . ' 

“ To that end/’ replied the hermit* shall my hands be lifted 
up ill prayer day and night, " May I, O gracious Power!’* crieci- 
he, looking upward, and pressing the eross to his breast, live 
but to see that hero victorious, and Scotland free, and then 
* let thy servant depart in peace, since mine eyes will have seen 
her salvation f’*' ■ , ' 

“ Her salvation, father?” said Helen, timidly. Is not - that 
s'ioo sacred a word to apply to anything, however dear, that re^ 
lates to earth ?” 

She blushed as she spoke; and fearful of haviug too daringly 
objected, looked dowiv.as she awaited his'answ'er. The hermit 
observed her attentively;^ and, with a benign smile, replied, 
“ Earth and heaven are the work of the Creator. He caretli 
stlike for angel and for man; and therefore nothing that he has 
made is too mean to be the object of his mlvation* The word 
is comprehensive: in one sense it may signify our redemption 
from sin and death by the coming of the Lord of Life into this 
world; and in another, it intimates the different meane by 
which Providence decrees the ultimate happiness of men. Hap- 
piness can only be found in virtue; virtue cannot exist without 
liberty; and the seat of liberty is good laws! Hence when Scot- 
land is again made free, the bonds of the tyrant who corrupts 
her principles with temptations, or compels her to iniquity by 
threats, are broken. Again the honest peasant may cultivate 
his lands in security, the liberal hand feed the hungry, and in- 
dustry spread smiling plenty through all ranks; every man to 
whom bis Maker hath glveU talents, let them be one or five, 
may apply them to their use; aud. by eating the bread of 
peaceful labor, rear families to virtuous action and the worship 
of God. The nobles, meanwhile, looking alone to the legislation 
of Heaven and to the laws of Scotland, which alike demand jus- 
tice and mercy from all, will live the fathers of their country^ 
teaching her brave sons that the only homage which does not 
debase a man, is that which he pays to virtue and to God. 

“ This it is to be free; this it is to be virtuous; this it is to b© 
happy; this it is to live the life of righteousness, and to die in the 
hope of immortal glory. Say then, dear daughter, if, in praying 
for the liberty of Scotland, I said too much in calling it her 
vutionf* 

“ Forgive me, father,” cried Helen, overcome with shame at 
having questioned him. 

“Forgive you what?” returned he. “I love the holy zeal 
which is jeafous of allowing objects, dear even to your wishes, 
to encroach on the sanctuary of heaven. Be ever thus, meek 
child of the church, and no human idol will be able to usurp that 
part of your virgin heart which belongs to God.” 

Helen blushed. 

“ My heart, reverend father,” returned she, has but one wish 
—the liberty of Scotland; and, with that, the safety of my latheif 
and his brave deliverers.” 

Sir William Wallace I never have seen,” rejoined the her* 
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mit; when be was quite a youth, I heard of his graceful 
victories in the mimic war of the jousts at Berwick, when Ed- 
ward first marched into this country under the mask of friend- 
shipi From what you have said, I do noc doubt his being a 
worthy supporter of Bruce. However, dear daughter, as it is 
only a suspicion of mine that this knight is that young prince, 
for his safety, and for the sake of the cause, we must not let that 
name escape our lips; no, not even to your relations miien you 
rejoin them, nor to the youth whom his humanity put unde? 
my protection. Till he reveals his own secret, for us to divulge 
It would be folly and dishonor.” 

Helen bowed acquiescence; and the hermit proceeded to In- 
form her who the youth was whom the si ranger had left to be 
her page. «■ 

In addition to w-hat the knight had himself told her of Walter 
Hay, the unfortunate shepherd boy of the ruined hot, her ven- 
erable host narrated that the young warrior having quitted the 
holy cell after his first appearance there, soon returned with the 
wounded youth, whom he had found, lie committed him to 
the care of the hermit, promising to revisit him on his way from 
the south, and take the recovered Walter under his own pro- 
tection. ‘‘ He then left us,” continued the old man, ** but soon 
reappeared with you; showing, in the strongest language, that 
he who, in spite of every danger, succors the sons and daughters 
of violated Scotland, is proclaimed by the Spirit of Heaven to be 
her future deliverer and king,” 

As he ended speaking, he rose; and taking Helen by the hand, 
le<l her into an inner excavation of the rock, wiiere a bed of 
dried leaves lay on the ground. Here, gentle lady,” said he, 
**I leave you to repose. In the evening I expect a iay brother 
from St. Oran’s Monastery, and be will be your messenger to 
the friends you may wish to rejoin. At present, may gentlest 
seraphs guard your slumbers!” 

Helen, fatigued in kpirit and in body, thanked the good her- 
mit for Ms care; and bowing to his blessing, he left her to re* 
pose. 


GHAPTEB XVIII. 
cmThAm €mxm» anb olbnotnlass. 
by Ker, Murray led his followers over the Lanark 
Hills, by the most untrodden paths; and hence avoided even 
the sight of a Southron soldier. 

Cheered by so favorable a commencement of their expedition, 
they even felt no dismay when, in the gloom of the evening, 
Ker descried a body of armed men at a distance, sitting round 
a fire at the foot of a beetling rock which guards the western 
entrance to the Cartlane Craigs. Murray ordered his men to 
proceed under covert of the bushes; and then making the signal 
(concerted in case of such dilemma), they stuck their iron crows 
into the iuterstices ^of ■ the cliff, and catching at the branches 
•which grew out of its precipitous side, with much exertion, but 
iu^ perfect silence, at last gained the summit. That effected, 
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they piirstied tlieir way with the same caution, til! after a long 
march, aiid without encountering a human being, they reached 
the base of the huge rock which Wallace had made bis fortress. 

Ker, who expected to find it surrounded by the English army, 
was amazed at the deathlike solitude. The place is deserted/ 
cried he. “ My brave friend, compelled by the extremity of his 
little garrison, has been obliged to surrender.” 

We wit! ascend and see,” was Murray’s answer. 

Ker led round the rock to the most accessible point; and® 
mounting by the projecting stones, with some difficulty gained 
the top. Silence pervaded every part; and the rugged cavities 
at the summit, which had formed the temporary quarters of 
his comrades, were lonely. On entering the recess where 
V'^^llace used to seek a few minutes’ slumber, the moon, which 
shone full into the cave, discovered something bright lying in 
a distant corner. Ker hastily approached it, recollecting what 
Wallace had told him, that if during his absence he could find 
means of escape, he would leave some weapon as a sign; a dag- 
ger, if necessity drove him to the south point, wdiere he must 
fight his way through the valley; an arrow, if he could effect it 
without observation, by the north, as he should then seek an 
asylum for Ms exhausted followers in the far-of wilds of Gien- 
finlass.' 

It was the iron head of an arrow which the moon had silvered; 
and Ker, oatching it up, with a gladdened coiuitenanco ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ He is safe! this calls us to Glenfinlass.” He then ex- 
plained to Murray what had been the arrangement of Wallace 
respecting this sign, and without hesitation the young lord de- 
cided to follow him up that track. 

Turning toward the northern part of the cliff, they came to a 
spot beneath which bad been the strongest guard of the enemy, 
but now, like the rest, it was entirely abandoned. A narrow 
winding path led from this rooky platform to a fall of water, 
roaring and rushing by the mouth of a large cavern. After 
they had descended the main craig, they clambered over the 
top of this cave, and, entering upon another sweep of rugged 
hills, commenced a rapid march. 

Traversing the lower part of Stirlingshire, they crossed 
Graham’s Dike;* and pursuing their course westward, left 
Stirling Oastle far to the right. They ascended the Ochil Hills, 
and proceeding along the vrooded heights which overhang the 
banks of Teith, forded that river, and entered at once into the 
broad valley which opened to them a distant view of Ben 
Lomond and Ben Ledi 

** There,” exclaimed Ker, extending his hand toward the 
cloud -capped Ledi, ** beneath the shadow of that mountain, we 
shall find the light of Scotland, our dear master in armsP 

* The great wall of Severas, which runs between Abercom and Kirk 

f atrick, being attacked by the Scotts at the time the Romans abandoned 
ritain, a huge breach was made in it by Graham (or Greame), the uncle 
of the young king of Scots. By this achievement he conquered the 
Whole of the country as far as the Cheviots, and the of tevenis has 
been called Graham’s Dike,— ^ 
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At this intimatfoB, the wearied Murrays— like seamen long 
harassed on a tempestuous ocean at sii^ht of a port — uttered a 
shout of ,ioy; and,, hastening toTwmd with renovated strenerth® 
met a foaming river in their path. Despising all obstacles, they 
rushed, in. and, buffeting the weaves, soon fouini a firm footing 
on tiTie opposite shore. The san shone cheerily above their 
heads, illuminating the umbrageous sides of the nioootains with 
a dewy splendor, while Ben Ledi, the standard of their hope, 
seemed to .wave- theni on, as'thie wifite cio.iids streamed-, from Its 
summit, or, rolling down, its dark sides, floated in strange vis- 
ionary shapes over the lakes beneath. 

Wlien the little troop baited on the shore of Loch Tenaehoir^ 
the mists which had lingered on the brow of Ledi slowiy de- 
scended into the valley; and covering the mouth of the pa^a 
that led from the loch, seeined to shut them at once between 
the mountain and that world of waters. Ker, who had never 
been in these tracks before, wondered at their sublimity, and 
became alarmed lest they should lose their w^ay amid such in- 
flniie windings. But Murray, who reoaembered having once ex- 
plored them with his father, led promptly forward by a steep, 
rough road in the side of the mountain. * As they clung by the 
slippery rocks which overhung the lake, its mists" dissolved into 
a heavy shower, and, by degrees clearing away, discovered the 
shining heads of Ben Lomond and Ben Chochan, 

The party soon entered n precdpirous labyrinth of craigs; and, 
passing onward, gradually descended amid pouring torrents, 
and gaping chasms overlaced with brancliing trees, till the aug- 
mented roar of waters intimated to Murray, they drew near the 
great fall of Gleufiolasa. The river, tliough rushing on its 
coui’se with the n<»ise of thunder, was scarcely discerned 
through the thick forest which groaned over its waves. Here 
towered a host of stately pines; and there the lofty beeches, 
birches, and mountain-oak, bending over the flood, interwmve 
their giant arms; forming an arch so impenetrable, that while 
the sun brightened the tops of the mountains* all beneath lay 
in deepest midnight. 

The awful entrance to this sublime valley struck the whole 
party with a feeling that made them pause. It seemed as if to 
these sacred solitudes, hidden in the very bosom of Scotland, 
no hostile foot dared intrude. Murray looked at Ker, We 
go, my friend, to arouse the genius of our country! Here are 
fihe native fastnesses of Scotland; and from this pass the 
spirit will issue that is to bid her enslaved sons and daughters 
be free.’^ 

They entered, and with beating hearts pursued their way 
along the western border of Loch Lubnaig. till the royal 
heights of Craignacoheilg showed their summits, covered with 
heath and many an ivie<i turret. The forest, stretching far 
over the valley, lost its high trees in the shadows of the sur- 
rounding mountains, and told them they were now in the center 
of Gienflniaas. 

Ker put bis bugle to his lips, and sounded the pibroch of 
BlJteralie. A thousand echoes ieturned tl» nol®#; and after » 
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pitsse, wMcIi allowed tbeir last response to die away, tlieair 
was answered by a born from tbe heights of Cralgoacoheilg, 
An armed man then appeared on the rock, leaning forward, 
Ker drew near, and taking: off Ills bonnet, called aloud? 

Stephen! it 'is 'William Ker who-speaks. I come with the 
ILiOrd Andrew, Murray of Both well, to the support of our com- 
:nmnder, Sir WilliaarWallace.*-- : : 

At . these words, Stephen: placed ■ his ■ bugle to his. mouth, and 
in , a few min.uteS:the rock was- covered with the members of its 
little garrison. Women and children appeared, shouting with 
|oy;^and tbe men, descending the side near the gien, hastened 
to bid their comrade welcome. One advanced toward Murray, 
whom he instantly recognized to be Sir Roger Kirkpatrick of 
■^orthorald. Tbe chiefs saluted each other? and Lord Andrew 
ptinted to his men: *‘1 have brought,” said he, ** these few 
brave fellows to the aid of Sir William Wallace. They should 
.have been more,, but for new .events of Southron outrage.. . : Y©t. 
I am . impatient- to lead them to the presence of. my uiicle’S'pr©* 
aerver,” . 

' , ... Kirkpatrick’s., answer ' disappointed . the eager spirit of the 
young m’srrior: “ I am sorry, brave Murray, that you have no 
better knight to receive 5’ cm than myself. I and the gallant 
chief have not yet ' met; but I am InT arms for him; and th© 
hour of retribution for all our injuries, I trust, is at hand.” 

But where is Sir William Waliac‘e?” demanded Murray- 
Gone toward the Forth, to rouse that part of sleepiog'Scot- 
..|aod. . If all ..he ..meet . have mj spirit, they will not require .a 
second call. Now is the time to aim the blow; 1 shall ever give 
thanks to the accident which brought me the welcome uetvs, 
that an arm Is raised to strike it home/® 

As he spoke, he led Murray to -the rampart-like cliffs which 
crown the summit of Oraignaooheilg. In the midst stood a 
tower, which had once been. a favorite hunting-lodge of th© 
great Eling Fergus. There -Kirkpatrick joyfully greeted his 

f uest a second time; “This,” said ne, ** is the‘ far-famed lodge of 
m. three kings: here did our lion, 'Fergus, attended by his royal 
allies, Durst us the Hot, and ' Diooet.hus the Briton, spread his 
board during their huntings in Glenfinlass! And here eight 
hundred years ago, did the same heroic prince form the plans 
which saved his kingdom from a foreign yoke! On the same 
^pot we will lay ours; and in their completion, rescue Scotland 
from a tyranny- more intolerable than that which menaced him. 
Yes, Murray; there is not a stone in this buildiog that does not 
call aloud to us to draw the sword, and hold it unsheathed till 
our country be free.” 

“ And by the gfjost of that same Fergus, I swear,” exclaimed 
Murray, “that my honest claymore shall never shroud its head 
while an Invader be left -alive in’ Scotland*” 

Kirkpatrick caught him ' in his arms* . *• Brave son of tbe noble 
Both well, thou ait after mine; own heart! The blow which the 
dastard Cresstnglmm durst aim at a Scottish chief, still sma,rts 
upon my cheek; and rivers of bis countrymen’s blood shall 
w«li out the stairu After I had been peremadod by his ierpeal 
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Sir Bo^r, and the former informed Murray tliat having dis* 
posed his present followers with tbo*3e who had arrived before,, 
he was come to lead their lord to some refreshment in the ban- 
qiieting-room ■ of ^ the ' ■ tower. * What. cried . IfoiTay, : Ml of 
glad amazement: “is it possible that my cousin’s, faithful, band ; 
has reached its destination ? None other belonging \o Both well 
Castle had any chance of escaping its Jailer’s hands.” 

Kirkpatrick interrupted Stephen’s reply, by saying that while 
their ' guests were at the board he would watch the arrival 'Of 
certain , expresses from two brave Drummonds, each of whora 
was to send him a hundred men: “So, tiiy good Lord Andre w,”" 
cried be, striking him on the shouMer, shall the snovv-lauincli, 
gather that is to' fall on Edward to his clestraedon,” 

* Murray heartily shared his zeal, and bidding him a short 
adieu, followed Stephen and Ker into the hall. A baoncls of 
venison of Glendnlass smoked on the board, and goblets of wine 
from the boiiuteous cellars of Sir John Scott brightened th© 
hopes which glow^ed In every heart. 

While the young chieftains were recruiting their exhausted 
strength, Stephen sat at the table to satisfy the anxiety of Mur- 
ray to know hovr the detachment from Both well had come to 
Craignacoheilg, and by %vhat fortunate occurrence, or signal aot» 
of bravery, Wallace could have escaped with his w’-hole traia 
from the *foe surrounding Cartlaue Craigs. 

Heaven smiled on us!” replied Stephen. ^‘Tlie very e’ven- 
ing of the day on which Ker left us there w^as a carousal in the 
English camp. We heard the sound of thejsong and of riot., 
and of many an insult cast upon our besieged selves. But 
about an hour after sunset the noise sunk by degrees— a no in- 
sufficient hint that the revelers, overcome by excess, had fallen 
asleep. At this very time, owing to the heat of the day, so 
great a vapor had been exhaled from the lake beneath that th© 
whole of the northern side of the fortress cliff was covered witH 
a mist so exceedingly thick we could not discern each other at 
a foors distance. * Now is the moment!’ said our gallant leader; 

* the enemy are stupefied with wine, the rock is clothed in a veil! 
— it IS the 'shield of God that is held before us! under its shelter 
let us pass from their hands!’ 

He called us together, and making the proper dispositions, 
commanded the children and women, on their lives, to keep si- 
lence. He then led us to the top of the northern cliif; it over- 
hung an obscure cave which he knew opened at its extremity. 
By the assistance of a rope, held above by several men, our res- 
olute chief (twisting it round one arm to steady him, and witih 
the other catching by the projecting stones of the precipice) 
made his way down the rock, and was the first who descended. 
He stood at the bottom, enveloped in the cloud which shrouded 
the mountain, till all the men of the first division had cleared 
the height; he then marshaled them with their pikes tov^ ard the 
foe, in case of an alarm. But all remained quiet on that spot;, 
although the sounds of voices, both in song and laughter, in* 
limateci that the utmost precaution was still necessary, as a 
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pall shake. The monk answered my last qnestion wftli an ex- 
clamation — * Yon mean Sir William 'Wallacer 

‘“YesP I replied. The bier shook more Tiolently at these 
words, and, with my hair bri-^tlin?^ from my head, I saw the 
pall hastily thrown off, and a beautiful yoiith, in a shroud, 
started from it. crying aloud, ‘Then is our pilgrimage at an end! 
Lead us to him!’ ■ 

‘‘The monk perceived my terror, and hastily exclaimed. 
‘Fear not! he is alive, and seeks Sir ’William Wallace. His pre» 
tended death was a stratagem to insure our passage tli rough the 
English army; for we are soldiers like yourself.*^ As he spoke, 
he opened hi's gray habit, and showed me the mailed tartans be- 
neath,’’ : 

^ “ What, then!” interrupted Murray, “these monks were my 
faithful clansmen ?” 

“The same,” replied Stephen; “I assured them that they 
might now resume their owm character; for all who in habited 
the valley we w’ere then in were true, though poor aod. aged 
Scots. The young had long been drafted by Edward’s agents, 
to fight his battles abroad. 

“ ‘ Ah!’ interrupted the shrouded youth, ‘ are we a people that 
can die for the honor of this usurper, and are we ignorant bow 
to do it for our country ? Lead as, soldier of Wallace,’ cried he, 
stepping resolutely on the ground, ‘lead us to your brave mas- 
ter; and tell him that a few determined men are come to shed 
their blood for him and Scotland.’ 

“This astonishing youth (for he did not appear to be morr 
than fifteen) stood before mein his robes of death, like tbespirif? 
of some bright-haired son of Fingal. I looked on him with ad* 
miration; and explaining our situation, told him whither Wal- 
lace was gone, and of our destination to await him in the forests 
of Glenfinlass. 

“While your brave clansmen were refrcvshing themselves, we 
learned from Kenneth, their conductor, that the troop left Both- 
weli under expectation of your soon following them. They had 
not proceeded far before their scouts perceived the outposts of 
the English, which surrounded Cartlane Craigs; aod to avoid 
this danger, they took a circuitous path, in hopes of findingsomo 
unguarded entrance. They reached the Convent of St. Colomba* 
at tlie western side of the craigs. Kenneth knew the abbot; 
and entering it under covert of the night, obtained permission 
for bis men to rest there. The youth, now their companion, was 
a student in the church. He ha'd been sent thither by his motliers 
a pious lady, in the hope that, as he is of a very genrie nature* 
be would attach himself to the sacred tonsure. But courag® 
often springs with most strength in the softest frames. 

“The moment this youth discovered our errand he tried every 
persuasion to prevail on the abbot to permit him to accompany 
us. But his entreaties w^ere vain, till wrought up to vehement; 
anger he threatened that if he were prevented joining Sir 
William Wallace, he would take the earliest opportunity to 
escape, and commit himself to the peril of the English pikes. 

Seeing him determined the ablx>t granted his wish? ‘ aiwi 
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then it was,’ said Kennoth, ‘ that the yoiitli seemed iuspired* It 
was BO ioBger an enthosiastio boy we saw before us, but au 
angel, gifted with wisdom to direct and enterprise to lead us. 
It was he proposed disguising ourselves as a funeral procession; 
and while he painted his blooming countenance of a death like 
paleness and stretched himself on this bier, tlie abbot sent to the 
English army to request permission for a party of monks to 
cross the craigs to the cave of St. Coloaiba, in Stirlingshire, 
whither they carried a dead bi’Other to be entombed. Our young 
leader hoped we might thus find an opportunity to apprise 
Wallace we were friends, and ready to swell the ranks or his 
little armament. 

‘ On our entrance into the passes of the craigs,’ continued 
Kenneth, ‘ the English captain there mentioned the fate of Botli; 
well, and the captivity of Lord Mar; and with very little 
courtesy to sons of the church, ordered the bier to be opened, to 
see whether it did really contain a corpse, or provisions for our 
besieged countrymen. We had certainly expected this Investi- 
gation; else we might as well have wrapped the trunk of a tree 
in the shroud we carried as a human being. We knew that the 
t uperstitious hatred of the Southrons would not allow tberm to 
touch a Scottish corpse, and therefore we feared no detection 
from the eye’s exarniriation alone. This ceremony onceover, 
we expected to have passed on without further notice; and iu 
that case the youth would have left his pall, and performed the 
remainder of his journey in a similar disguise with the rest; but 
the strict watch of an English guard confined Mm wholly to the 
bier. In hopes of at last evading this vigilance, on pretense of 
a vow of the deceased that his bearers should perform a pil- 
grimage throughout the craigs, we traversed them in every 
direction; and, I make no doubt, would have finally wearied 
out our guard, and gained onr point, had not the circumstance 
transpired of Wallace’s escape. 

“ ‘ he had effected it, his enemies could not guess. Hot 
a man of the besiegers was missing from his post; and not an 
avenue appeared by which they could trace bis flight: but gone 
he w^as, and with him his whole train. On this disappointment 
the Southron captains retired to Glasgow, to their commander- 
in-chief, to give as good an account as they could of so disgrace- 
ful a termination of their siege. Dismayed at this intelligence, 
our peculiar guard hurried us into Stirlingshire, and left us at 
the other side of the mountain. But even then we were not 
free to release our charge, for, attracted by our procession, the 
country people followed us into the valley. Yet had we not 
met with you, it was our design to throw ofi our disguises in the 
first place, and, divided into small bands, have severally sought 
Sir William Wallace.’ ” 

*‘But where,” demanded Murray, who had listened with de- 
lighted astonish ment to this recital, ** where is this admirable 
youth ? Why, if Kenneth have learned I am arrived, does he 
not bring him tjo receive my thanks and friendship f* 

It Is my fault,” returned Stephen, that Kenneth will not 
ai^oaoh you till your repast is ©ver% I left him ^ te# your fol-* 
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lowers properly refreshed. . And for the yonth^ he seeoas tinaid 
of appearing before yon. Even his name I cannofe .make known 
to you till he reveals it himself: none know him here by any 
other name than that of Edwin. ■ , Helms, however, granted to- 
morrow morning for tlie interview,” 

‘‘ I nanst submit to his determination,” replied Mnrray; *‘bot 
I am at a loss to guess why so' brave a creature should, hesitate 
to meet me. I can only suppose be dislikes the Idea of resigning 
the troop ho has so well conducted; and if so, I shall think it 
my duty to yield its command to him.” 

“Indeed be richly deserves it,” returned Stephen; “for the 
very soul of Wallace seemed transfused into Ms breast, as be 
cheered ns through our long march from the valley to Glenfin- 
la§s; he played with the children, heartened op the women; and 
%vhen the men were weary, and lagged by the way, he sat down 
on the nearest stones, and sung to us legends of our ancestors, 
till every nerve was braced with warlike emulation, and start- 
ing up, we proceeded onward with resolution and even gayety. 

“ When we arrived at Craignacoiieilg, as the women were in 
great w^ant, 1 suddenly i-ecollected that I had an old friend in 
the neighborhood. Wbeo a boy, I had been the playfellow of 
Sir John Scott of Loch Doine; and though I understood him to 
^ now an invalid, I went to him. When I told my tale, his 
brother-in-law, Sir Roger Kirkpatrick, took fire at my relation, 
and declared his determination to accompany roe to Craignaco- 
heilg; and w’ben he joined our band on the summit of this rock, 
he took the children in his arms, and while he held their hands 
in his, vehemently addressed their mothers, ‘Let not these 
hands be baptized,* till they have been washed in the blood of 
our foe. Mercy belongs not to the enemy, now doomed to fall 
beneath their fathers’ swords!’ ” 

“ It is, indeed, a deadly contest,” rejoined Murray; “ for evil 
has been the example of that foe. How many innocent bosoms 
have their steel pierced! How many helpless babes have their 
merciless hands dashed against the stones! Oh, ruthless war! 
even a soldier trembles to contemplate thy horrors.” 

“Only till he can avenge them!” cried a stern voice, entering 
the apartment. It was Kirkpatrick’s, and he proceeded; 
“ When vengeance is in our grasp, tell me, brave Murray, who 
will then tremble ? Dost thou not feel retribution in thine own 
hands ? Dost thou not see the tyrant’s blood at thy feet ?” As 
be spoke, he looked down, with a horrid exultation in bis eyes; 
and, bursting into a more horrible laugh, struck his hand sev 
era! times on his heart: “ It glacis me I it glads me! I shall see it 
—and this arm shall assist to ;x;il him down.” 

“ His power in Scotland may fall,” returned Murray; “ but 
Edward will be too careful his life to come within reach of 
our steel,” 

* It was a custom with Scottish chiefs, when any lend existed be* 
tween their families, to leave the right hand of their children untouched 
by the holy water in baptism, as a sign that no law, even of Hmvea. 
rtOiMfrcftent them taking revenge. 
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‘‘That may be/’ rejoined Kirk pa trick; “ but my dagger shall 
yet drink the blood of his agents. Cressingbam shall feel mj 
loot upon Ills neck! Cressingham shall see that Imncl torn from 
its wrist, which durst to violate the linsallierl cheek of a true 
Scotsman. Murray, I cannot live uorevet3gecL” 

As he spoke, he quitted the apartnieufc, and with a coimte- 
nanee of such tremendous fate, that the young warrior doubted 
it was human; It spoke not the noble resolves of patriotism, but 
the portentous malignity with which the great adversary of 
mankind determines the ruin of nations: it seemed to wither the 
grass on which he moved; and Murray almost thought that the 
clouds darkened as the gloomy knight issued from the porch 
into the open air. 

Kenneth Maekenssie joyfully entered the hall. Murray , 
ceived him with a warm embrace; and, soon after, Stephen 
Ireland led the wearied chieftain to a bed of freshly-gathered 
heath, prepared for him in an upper chamber* 

CHAPTER XTS. 

OEAlGHAGOHElIia. 

Sleep, the gentle sister of that awfol power which shrouds 
man in its cold bosom, and bears him In still repose to the bliss- 
ful wakefulness of eternal life— she, sweet restorer! wraps him 
in her balmy embraces, and extracting from his wearied limbs 
the effects of every toil, safely relinquishes ihe refreshed slum- 
berer at morn to the new-born vigor that is her gift; to the glad- 
some breezes which call us forth to lalxir and enjoyment. 

Such was the rest of the youthful Murray, till tlie shrill notes 
of a hundred bugles piercing his ear made him start He 
>ened; they sounded again. The morning had fully broke. He 
sprung from bis couch, hurried on his armor, and snatching up 
Isis lance and target, issued from the tower. Several women 
were fiying past the gate. On seeing him, they exclaimed, 
'‘‘The Lord Wallace is arrived — his bogles have sounded— out 
husbands are returned!” 

Murray followed their eager footsteps, and reached the edge 
of the rook just as the brave ^oup were ascending. A stranger 
was also there, who, from his extreme youth and elegance, he 
judged must be the young protector of his clansmen; but he 
forbore to address him until they should be presented to each 
other by Wallace bimself. 

It was indeed the same. On hearing the first blast of the 
horn, the youthful chieftain had hastened from his bed of heath, 
and buckling on his brigandine, rushed to the rock; but at the 
sight of the noble figure which first gained the summit, the 
young hero fell back.. An indescribable awe checked Ms 8tep% 
and he stood at a distance, while Kirkpatrick welcomed the 
chief, and introduced Itord Andrew Murray, Wallace received 
the latter with a glad smile; and taking* him warmly by the 
hand, “ Gallant Murray.” mid he, *• with such assistance, I hope 
to reinstate your brave uncle, in Both well Castle, and soon to cut a 
passage to mm a mighto resouel We must carry off 
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from the tyrants 'arms; or,” added -'be, in a graver tone, *‘we 
shall only rivet lier chains the closer.” . ' 

** I am" but a poor auxiliarj,” tefcuriied Miii*ray; “ my troop is 
a scanty ooe, for it is ot my own gathering. It is not my fa- 
ther’s nor n\y uncle’s strength, that I bring along with me. 
But there is one here,” continued he, “ who has preserved a 
party ofV men, sent by my ccmsin Lady .'Helen Mar, almost double 
■my numbers.” " „ . 

At this reference to the youthful , warrior, .Sir Roger Kirkpat- 
rick discerned him at a distance, and hastened toward him, 
while Murray brietiy related to Wallace the extraordioary con- 
duct of tliis unknown. On being told timt the chief waited to 
receive him, the youth hastened forward with a trepidation be 
had never felt be fore; but it was a trepidation that did not sub- 
tract from bis own worth. It was the timidity of a noble heart, 
which believed it approached one of the most perfect among 
mortals; and \vhile its anxious pulse beat to emulate such 
merit, a generous consciousness of measureless inferiority em- 
barrassed him with a confusion so amiable, that Wallace, who 
perceived bis extreme youth and emotion, opened his arms and 
embraced liim. “ Brave youth,” cried he, “T trust that the 
power which blesses our cause will enable me to return you 
with many a well-earned glory, to the bosom of your family!” 

Edwin was encouraged by the frank address of a hero av bom 
he expected to have found reserved, and wrapped in the deep 
glooms of the fate which had roused him to be a thunderbolt of 
heaven; but when he saw^ a benign, though pale countenance, 
hail him with smiles, he made a strong effort to shake off the 
awe with w})ich the name, and the dignity of figure and mein 
of Wallace had oppressed him; and with a mantling blush he 
replied: “My family are worthy of your esteem; my father is 
brave; but rny mother, fearing for me, her favorite son, pre- 
vailed on him to put me into a monastery. Dreading the power 
of the English, even there she allowed none but the abbot to 
know who I was. And as he chose to hide my name~~and I 
have burst from my concealment without her knowledge — till I 
do something wort hy of that name, and deserving her pardon, 
permit me, noble Wallace, to follow your footsteps by the sioi- 
pl<^ appellation of Edwin.” 

“ Noble boy,” returned the chief, “ your wish shall be re- 
spected. We urge you no further to reveal wdiat such innate 
bravery must shortfy proclaim in the most honorable manner.” 

The whole of the troop having ascended, while their wives, 
children, and friends were rejoicing in their embraces, Wallace 
asked some questions relative to Both well, and Murray briefly 
related the disasters which had happened there. 

My father,” added he, “ is still with the Lord of Loch-awe; 
and thither I sent to request him to dispatch to the Oartlane 
Craigs all tlie follow^ers he took with him into Argyleshire. 
But as things are, would it not be well to send a second 
messenger, to say that you have sought refuge in Glenflniass?” 

“ Before he could arrive,” returned Wallace, “ I hope we shall 
be where Lord Both well’s reinforcements may reach n® by 
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water. Our present object 'must be the Ear! of Mar, He Is the 
first Scottish earl who has ' hazarded his estates and life for Scot- 
land; and as her best^ friend, his liberation must be onr first en- 
terprise. In 'my circuit through two or three ensteiii counties, a 

f romising increase has been made to our little army. The 
'rasers of Oliver ..Castle have given, me two huodreci men;..„and 
the brave Sir Alexander Scrymgeoiir, whom I met in West 
Lothian, has not only brought fifty stout Scots to, iny .command, 
but, as hereditary standard-bearer of the kingdom, has come 
himself to carry the royal banner of Scotland to glory or ob- 
iivioii.,’^ ■■.■■■ 

'. *• To glory!’’ cried Murray,’ waving his sword; O! not while 
a Scot survives, shall that blood* red lion ^ again lick the dust!” 

“ No.” cried Kirkpatrick, bis eyes flashing Are; rati^er me^y 
every Scot and every Southron fall in the struggle, and fill one 
grave! Let me,” cried he, sternly grasping the hilt of his sword, 
and looking upward, “ let me, oh, Saviour of mankind, live but 
to see the Forth and the Clyde, so often reddened with oor 
blood, dye the eastern and the western oceans with the vita! 
flood of "these our foes; and when none is spared, then let me 
die in peace.” 

The eyes of Wallace glanced on the young Edwin, who stood 
gazing on Kirkpatrick, and turning on the knight with a power- 
ful look of apprehension— “ Check that prayer,” cried he; ** re- 
member, ray brave companion, what the Saviour of mankind 
was; and then think, whether he, who olfered life to all the 
world, will listen to so damning an invocation. If we would 
be blessed in the contest, we must be merciful.” 

*‘To whom?” exclaimed Kirkpatrick; *‘to the robbers who 
tear from us our lands; to the ruffians who wrest from us our 
honors ? But you are patient; you never received a blow!” 

“Yes,” cried Wallace, turning paler; “ a heavy one-— on my 
heart.” 

“ True,” returned Kirkpatrick, “ your wife fell dead under 
the steel of a Southron governor; and you slew bim for it! You 
were revenged; your feelings were appeased.” 

“ Not the death of fifty thousand governors,” replied Wallace, 
“ could appease my feelings. Eevenge were insufiicieot to 
satisfy the yearnings of my soul.” For a moment he covered 
his agitated features with his hand, and then proceeded: “I 
slew Heselrigge because he was a monster, under whom the 
earth groaned. My sorrow, deep, deep as it was — was but one 
of many, which his rapacity, and bis nephew’s licentiousness^ 
bad produced. Both fell beneath my arm; but I do not denounce, 
the whole nation without reserve! ' When the sword of war it 
drawn, all who resist must conquer or fall; but there are som.f 
noble English who abhor the tyranny they are obliged to exey 
cise over us, and when they declare such remorse, shah tUe-f 
not find mercy at our hands? Surely, if not for humanity’s, tm 
policy’s^sake, we ought to give quarter; for the exterminr*tin| 
sword, if not always victorious, incurs the ruin it threatc'-^'j.. J 

♦ A Man gnies, in a fidd ori Is th© arms of Scotland.— {I8f ” 
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„ hope, that by our righteous cause and our clemeBcy, we 
sh?dl not only gather our own people to our legions, hut turn the 
' hearts of the poor Welsh and the misled Irish, whom the usurper 

has forced into his armies, and so confront him with troops of 
his own levying. Many of the Bnglish were too just to siiare in 
the subjugation of the country they had sworn to befriend. And 
their less iionorable countrymen, when they see Scotsmen no 
longer consenting to their own degradation, may take shame to 
themselves for assisting to betray a eonfidiog people.” 

■I ■"* Tifat may be,” returned Kirkpatrick; ■ “ but surely you, wouM; 

not rank Aymer de Valence, who lords it over Dumbarton, and 
Cressingham, who acts the tyrant in Stirling — you would not 
rank them amongst these conscientious English 
‘'“No,” replied Wallace; “ the haughty oppression of the one^ 
and the wanton cruelty of the other, have given Scotland too 
many wounds for me to hold a shield before them; meet therUy 
and I leave them to your 8 w'ord.” 

And by heavens!” cried Kirkpattrick, gnashing his teeth with 
the fury of a tiger. “ they shall know its point!” 

Wallace then informed his friends he purposed marching next 
morning by daybreak toward Dumbarton Gastle. When we 
make the attack,” said he, “it must be in the night; for I pro- 
pose seizing it by storm.” 

Murray and Kirkpatrick joyfully acquiesced. Edwin smiled 
an enraptured assent, and Wallace, with many a gracious look 
and speech, disengaged himself from the clinging embraces of 
the \veaker part of the garrison, w’ho, seeing in him the spring 
of their husbands’ might and the guard of their own safety, 
clung to him as to a presiding deity. 

“You, my dear country w-omen,” said he, “shall find a horn© 
for your aged parents, your children, and yourselves, with the 
venerable Sir John Scott of Loch Boine, You are to be con- 
ducted thither this evening, and there await in comfort the 
happy return of your Imsbands, whom Providence now leads 
forth to be the champions of your country,” 

Filled with enthusiasm, the women uttered a shout of triumph, 
and, embracing their husbands, declared they were ready to re- 
sign them wholly to Heaven and Sir William Wallace. 

Wallace left them with these tender relatives, from whom 
they were so soon to part, and retired wdth his chieftains to ar- 
range the plan of his proposed attack. Delighted with the glory 
which seemed to wave to him from the pinnacles of Dumbarton 
Eock, Edwin listened in profound silence to all that was said, 
and then hastened to his quarters to prepare his armor for the 
ensuing morning. 

CHAFTEB XX. 

THE CLIFFS OF LOCH LtTBNAIG. 

In the cool of the evening, while the young chief tain was 
thus employed, Kenneth entered to tell him that Sir William 
Wallace had called out his little army, to see its strength and 
numbers, Edwin’s soul had li^Qome not more ©mmorea of the 
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panoply of war than the gracious smiles of bis admired leader^ 
and at: this intelligence he threw his plaid over' his brigandine, 
and placing a swan-plumed hoonet on his 'brows, hastened forth 
to meet his general* 

The heights of Craignacoheilg echoed with thronging, foot- 
steps, and a glittering light seemed issuing . from, her woods, 
the rays of the descending sun glanced' on the arms of her as- 
sembling warriors. 

The. thirty followers of Murray appeared just as the tt|’o hun- 
dred FraseVs entered from an opening in the rocks. Blood 
mounted into his face as he con)pa,red his inferior numbers and 
recollected the obligation they were to repay, and the greater 
one he was now going to incur. However, he threw the stand- 
ard worked by Helen on his shoulder, an<i turning to Wallace, 
“ Beliold,” cried he, pointing to his men, “ the poor man’s mite! 
It is «ireat, for it is my ail!” 

“Great, indeed, brave Murrayr returned Wallace, **for it 
brings me a host in yourself.” 

“1 will not disgrace niy standard!” said he, lowering the 
banner-staff to Wallace. JEIe started when he saw the flowing 
lock, which he could not help recogotziug. ‘"This is my be- 
trothed,” continued Murray in a blither tone; “ I have sworn 
to take her for better for worse, and I pledge you my troth 
nothing but death shall part us!” 

Wallace grasped his hand. “And I pledge you mine, that the 
head whence it grew shall be laid low before I suffer so gener- 
ous a defender to be separated, dead or alive, from this stand- 
ard.” His eyes glanced at the imprese; “ Thou art right,” con- 
tinued he; “God doth indeed arm thee; and in t lie strengtli of 
a righteous cause, thou goest with the confidence of success, to 
embrace victory as a bride!” 

“ No, I am only the bridegroom’s man!” replied Murray, gayly 
moving off; “ I shall be content with a kiss or two from the 
handmaids, and leave the lady for my general.” 

“ Happy, happy youth 1’^ said Wallace to himself, as bis eye 
pursued the agile footsteps of the young chieftain; “no con- 
<juering affection has yet thrown open thy heart; no deadly in- 
jury hath lacerated it with wounds incurable. Patriotism is a 
virgin passion in thy breast, and innocence and joy wait upon 
her!” 

“We just muster five hundred men!” observed Ker to Wal- 
lace; “ but they are all stout in heart as in condition, and ready, 
even to-night, if you will it, to commence their march.” 

“ No,” replied Wallace; “ we must not overstrain the gener- 
ous spirit. Let them rest to-night, and to-morrow’s dawn shall 
light us through the forest.” 

Ker, who acted as henchman to Wallace, now returned to the 
ranks to give the word, and they all marched forward. 

Sir Alexander Scrymgeour, with his golden standard, charged 
with the lion of Scotland, led the van. Wallace raised his bon- 
net from his head, as it drew near. Scrymgeour lowered the 
staff; Wallace threw up his outstretched hand at this action, but 
Iho knight not understanding him, he stetiped' forward, “Sir 
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Alexander Scrymgeonr,’^ cried be, that standard must not bow 
tome. It represents the royalty of Scotland, before which we 
fight for onr liberties. If virtue yet dw’-eil in the house of the 
valiant St. David, some of his odspring will hear of this day, 
and lead it forward to conquest and to a crown. Till suck an 
hour, let. not that standard bend to any man.” 

Wallace fell back as he spoke, and Scry nigeour, bowing his 
head in sign of acquiescence, marched on. 

Sir Boger Kirkpatrick, , at - the bead of his well-appointed 
Highlanders, next' advanced. His blood-red banner streamed 
to the air, and as it bent to Wallace, he saw that the indignant 
knight had adopted the device of the hardy King -Archaius,* but. 
with a fiercer Toneh, mid I pierce 

^ “That man,” thought Wallace, as he passed along, ‘^carries a 
relentless sword in his very eyel” 

The men of Loch Doine, a strong, tall, and well-armed body, 
marched on, and gave place to the advancing corps of Both- 
well. The eye of Wallace felt as if turning from gloom and 
horror to the cheerful light of dav, when it fell on the bright 
and ingenuous face of Murray, Kenneth with bis troop fol- 
lowed; and the youthful Edwin, like Gupid in arms, closed the 
procession. 

Being drawn up in line, their chief, fully satisfied, advanced 
toward them, and expressing his sentiments of the patriotism 
which brought them into the field, informed them of his in- 
tended march. He then tuimed to Stephen Ireland: “The sun 
has now set,’’ said he, “and before dark you must conduct the 
families of my worthy Lanai'kmen to the protection of Sir John. 
Scott. It is time that age, infancy, and female weakness should 
cease their wanderings with us; to-night we bid them adieu, to 
meet them again, by the leading of the Lord of Hosts, in free- 
dom and prosperity V’ 

As Wallace ceased, and was retiring from the ground, several 
old men, and young women with their babes in their arms, 
rushed from behind the ranks, and throwing themselves at his 
feet, caught hold of his hands and garments. “ We go,” said 
the venerable fathers, “ to pray for your welfare; and sure w© 
are, a crown will bless our country’s benefactor, here or in 
heaven!” 

“In heaven,” replied Wallace, shaking the plumes of his 
bonnet over his eyes, to hide the moisture which suffused them; 

I can have no right to any other crown.” 

“ Yes,” cried a hoary-headed shepherd, ** you free your couutry 
from tyrants, and the people’s hearts will proclaim their deliv- 
erer their so vereiCTl” 

“May your ri^tfui monarch, worthy patriarch,” said Wal- 
lace, “ whether a Bruce 6r a Baliol, meet with equal aseal from 
Scotland at large; and tyranny 'must then fall before courage 
and loyaityf’ 

The women wept as they clung' to his hand, and the daughter 

• * Arohaius, King of Scotland, took "' for his device tlw tladWile ftad the 

Bewe, and for Ms motto, “ War my defensa”" , ' ■ 
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of Ireland, bolding up ber child In her arms, presented it to him. 

Look on my son!’* cried she, with energy; ‘‘ the ■first word b® 
speaks shall be Wallace; the second liberty. And every drop 
of milk he draws from my bosom, shall be turned into blood to 
nerve a conquering arm, or to -flow for his country!” 

At this sp ecb all the women held up their cluhlren toward 
him. *•' Here,” cried they, we devote them to Heaven, and to 
our country! Adopt them, noble Wallace, to be thy followers 
in arms, w^hen, perhaps, their fathers are laid 

Unable to speak, Wallace pressed their little faces separately 
to bis lips, then returning them to their mothers, laid his hand 
on his heart, and answered in an agitated voice, *'Tbey are 
mine! — my weal shall be theirs — my woe my own.” he spoke 
he hurried from the weeping group, and emerging amid the 
ciitTs, hid himself from their tears and their blessings. 

He threw himself on a shelving rock, whose fern-covered 
bosom projected over the winding waters of Loch Liibnaig, and 
having stilled bis own anguished recollections, be turned his 
full eyes on the lake beneath; and while he contemplated its 
serene surface, he sighed, and thought bow tranquil was nature, 
lill the rebellious passions of man, wrearying of innocent joys, 
disturbed all by restlessness and invasion on the peace and 
happiness of others. 

The mists of evening hung on the gigantic tops of Ledi and 
Ben V'oriich; then sailing forward, by degi'ees obscured the 
whole of the mountains, leaving nothing for the eye to dwell on 
but the long silent expanse of the waters below. 

“So,” said he, “did I once believe myself forever shut in 
from the world, by an obscurity that promised me happiness as 
well as seclusion! But the hours of Ellei'sUe are gone! No 
tender wife will now twine her faithful arms around my neck. 
No child of Marion’s will ever be pressed to my fond "bosom. 
Alas, the angel that sunk my country’s wrongs to a dreamy 
forgetfulness in her arms, she was to be immolated, that I might 
awake! My wife, my unborn babe, they mjist both bleed for 
Scotland !-~and the sacrifice shall not be yielded in vain. No, 
blessed God,” cried he, stretching his clasped hands toward 
heaven; “ endow me with thine own spirit, and I shall yet lead 
my countrymen to liberty and happiness! Let me counsel with 
thy wisdom; let me conquer with thine arm! and when all is 
finished, give me, O gracious Father! a quiet grave, beside my 
wife and child.” 

Tears, the first he had shed since the hour in which he last 
pressed his Marion to his heart, now flowed copiously from his 
eyes. The women, the children, had aroused ail his recoilec- 
tions, but in so softened a train, that they melted Ins heart till 
he wept. “ It is thy just tribute, Marion,” said be; “ it was 
blood you shed for me, and shall I check these poor drops ? 
Look on me, sweet saint, best-beloved of my soul; O! hover near 
me in the day of battle, and thousands of thine and Scotland’s 
enemies shall fall before thy husband's arm!” 

The plaintive voice of the Highland pip© at this ihoment broke 
upon his ear. It was the farewell of the patriaTOh Lindsay, as 
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lie and his departing company descended the winding paths of 
Craignacoheflg. Wallace started on his feet. The separation 
bad then talsen place between his trusty followers and their 
families; and guessing the feelings of those brave ' men from 
what was paBsing in his own breast,' he dried away the traces ot* 
his tears, and once more resuming the warrior’s cheerful 


sought that part of the rock where the Lanarkmen; were quar- 


tered.. 


As lie drew near he saw some standing on the cliif. ami 
others leaning over, to catch another glance of the departiog 
group ere it was lost amid the shades of Glenfinlass. 

Are ti)ey quite gone?” aJsked.Dugald. '■ 

Quite,” answered a young man, who seemed to have got the 
jwost advantageous situation for a view. 

Then,” cried he, “ may St. Andrew keep them until we meet 
again!” 

“ May a greater than St. Andrew hear thy prayer!” ejaculated 
Wallaca At the sound of this resptmse from their chief they 
all turned round, “My brave companions,” said he, “I com© 
to repay this hour’s pangs by telling you that, in the attach of 
Dumbarton, you shall have the honor of first mounting fcli© 
wails, I shall be at your head, to sign each brave soldier with 
a patriot’s seal of honor.” 

“ To follow you, my lord,” said Dugald, “ is our duty.” 

“ I grant it,” replied the chief; “ and as I am the leader in 
that duty, it is mine to dispense to every man his reward; to 
prove to all men that virtue alone is true nobility.” 

“ Ah, dearest sirl” exclaimed Ed win, who had been assisting 
the women to carry their infants down the steep, and on reas- 
cending heard the latter part of this conversation; “ deprive me 
not of the aim of my lifel These warriors have had you long — 
have distinguished themselves in your eyes. Deprive me not, 
then, of the advantages of being near you; it will make m© 
doubly brave. Oh, my dear commander, let me only carry to 
the grave the consciousness that, next to yourself, I was the 
first to mount the rock of Dumbarton, and you will make me 
noble indeed!” 

Wallace looked at him with a smile of such graciousness, 
that the youth threw himself into his arms. “ You will grant 
my boon ?” 

“ I will, noble boy,” said he; “ act up to your sentimentSy and 
you shall be my brother.” 

“ Call me by that name,” cried Edwin, “ and I will dare any- 

/thing.”".' ■■ 

Then be the first to follow me on the rock,” said he, and 
I will lead you to an honor, the highest in my gift; you shall 
unloose the chains of the Earl of Marl And ye,” continued he, 
turning to his men, “ ye shall not find your country slow to 
commemorate the duty of such sons. Being the first to strike 
the blow far her freedom, y© shall be the first she will distin- 
^oislj. I BOW speak as her** minister; and, as a badge to times 
Immemorial, I bid j’-ou wear the Scottish Hon on your shields,” 

A shout of proud joy issued ' from every heart; and Wallac3% 
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seeing gat honor haiJ dried the tears of resrret left thar., 
pose. He sent Edwin to his rest- and Self ^ 

other chieftains, retired to his own chambSIhe Ctr!® * 

CHAPTEE XXT t 

LOCH LOMOND. 

_ Photootd as was the rest of Wallace vet thA fl«,t »i • . 

“iisi',““‘ '1“ ".¥« s?h Ha LS '■ “ 

appeared from the tower “ 'R?«QaS’ Koger Karkpatrick 

~ot«i,St.'a“l.K,,‘;,SV'Xm " r “■ <»»«TO 
dier would seelr to turn his thot^^ht^thAt' h** humane Sol- 
it with the steadiness of a man and *not Hm ^uoouuter 

woman. To hail the field of Wood with fhf ® 

hatred easer for tlieslaiisrhter of ^ fierceness of a 

combat but that each contest mio-ht know any joy in 

sary-did not enter into tfe neces- 

gtoln te .ho„W to a.j „ Locl,‘'l,Sto'‘„d rttt iSS 

Wallace drew to ward ^ Murr^^nJi* oallinff'^to 

kiin to march at his side Eciwm, ordered 

inpns,and Wallace was pleats t^bsertrAT'^ f *’’® ®““- 
a longer stay with one X) so I ® he thought that 

of honest patriotism, might breed diseS’^^H?^ feelings 
agamst a cause which h^ad so furl^ aVd“ 

<.i» s‘i” ¥•= i» » 

justice, as well as of mercy ButTnmwlM’V® **’® 

S^tatSllfd* norJS 

o^^he ttre^tt^w 
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Tfciey passed thronK^ tije fojrest of .'Giendnlass; and morning 
and evening^ still found them threading its unsospected soli* 
tudes in unmolested security; night, too, watched their onward 
marcli. ^ . 

The sun had just risen as the little band of patriots, the hope 
of freedom, emerged tipon the eastern bank of Loch Lomond. 
The bases of the mountains were yet covered with the dis- 
persing mist of tiie morning, and fiardly distinguishable from 
the bine waters of the lake, which lashed ti.e shore. The 
newl3^-awakeued sheep bleated from the hills, and the umbrage- 
ous herbage, dropping dew, seemed glittering with a thousand 
fairy gems, • 

“Where is the man who would not fight for such a country?*® 
exclaimed Murray, as he stepped over a bridge of interwoven 
trees, wduch crossed one of the mountain streams. “ This land 
w^as not made for slaves. Look at these bulwarks of naturel 
Every mountain-head which forms this cliain of hills is an im- 
pregnable rampart against invasion. If Baliol bad possessed but 
half a heart, Edward might have returned even worse than 
Caesar— 'Writhout a cockle to decorate bis helmet.’* 

‘‘Baliol has found the oblivion he incurred,” returned Wah 
lace; “ his son, perhaps, may better deserve the scepter of such 
a country. Let us cut the w’-ay, and be who merits the crown 
wdil soon appear to claim it.” 

“Then it will not be Edward Baliol!” rejoined Scrymgeour, 
“ During the inconsistent reign of his father, I once carried a 
despatch to him from Scotland. He was then baoqueting in 
all the luxuries of the English court; and such a voluptuary I 
never beheld! I left the scene of folly, onlv praying that so 
effeminate a prince might never disgrace the throne of our 
man iy race of kings,” 

“ If such be the tuition of our lords in the court of Edward— 
and wise is the policy for bis own vievvs!” observed Ker, “ what 
can we expect from even the Bruce? They were ever a nobler 
race than the Baliol; but bad education and luxury will debase 
the most princely miuds.” 

“I saw' neither of the Bruce when I visited London,” replied 
Scrymgeour; “the Earl of Garrick was at bis house in Cleve- 
land, and Bobert Bruce, his eldest son, with the English army 
in Guienne. But they bore a manly character, particularly 
yoiuig Bobert, to whom the troubadours of Aquitaine have 
given the flatting appellation of Prince of ChwalryJ^ 

“ It v?ould be more to his honor,” interrupted Murray, “if he 
compelled the English to acknowdedge him as Prince of SeoP 
land. With so much bravery, how can he allow such a civet- 
cat as Edward Baliol to bear away the title, which is his by the 
double right of blood and virtue ?’* 

“Perhaps,” said Wallace, “ the young lion only sleeps! Th© 
time may come, when both he and his father will rise from their 
lethargy, and throw themselves at once into the arms of Scot- 
land. To stimulate the dormant patriotism of these two princes, 
by showing them a subject leading their people to liberty, is one 
great end of the victories I seek. Hone other than a brave king 
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caB bind the varloHs mtetenfs of this distracted cotmtry IntG 
one; and therefore,- for fair Freedom’s sake, mj heart turns to- 
ward the Bruces with most anxious hopes/’ 

For my part/’ cried Murray, 1 iiave always thought tli@ 
lady we will not woo we have no ■ right to pretend to. „ If the 
Bruces will not be at the pains to snatch Scotland from drown- 
ing, I see no reason for naaking them a present of w’hat will 
cost us many a wet jacket before we tug her from the waves. 
He that wins the day ought to wear tlie laurel; and so, once for 
all, I proclaim him King of good old Albin,"^ wlio will have the 
glory of driving her oppressors beyond her dikes/* 

■Wallace did not hear this last sentiment of Murray's, as it was 
spoken in a lowered voice in the ear of Kirkpatrick. “ I per- 
fectly agree with you,” was that knight’s reply; *‘and in t^o 
true Boman style, may the death of every Southron now in 
Scotland, and as many more as fate chooses to yield us, be the 
preliminary games of his coronation r’ 

Wallace, who heard this, turned to Kirkpatrick with a mild 
rebuke in his eye, “ Balaam blessed, when be meant to curse!” 
said he; ** but" some curse, when they mean to bless. Such 
prayers are blasphemy. For, can we expect a blessing on our 
arms, when all our invocations are for vengeance rather than 
victory ?” 

“Blood for blood is only justice!” returned Murray; “and 
how can you, noble Wallace, as a Scot, and as a man, imply any 
mercy to the villains who stab us to the heart ?” 

“ I plead not for them,” replied Wallace, “but for the poor 
wretches who follow their leaders, by force, to the field of Scot- 
land; I would not inflict on them the cruelties we now resent. 
It is not to aggrieve, but to redress, that we carry arms. If we 
make not this distinction, we turn courage into a crime; and 
plant disgrace, instead of honor, upon the warrior’s brow.” 

“I do not undei*stand commiserating the wolves who have so 
long made havoc in our country,” cried Kirkpatrick; “ methinks 
such maidenly mercy is rather out of place/’ 

Wallace turned to him with a smile; “ I will answer you, my 
valiant friend, by adopting your own figure. It is that these 
Southron wolves may not confound ns with themselves, that I 
wish to show in our conduct rather the generous ardor of the 
faithful guardian of the fold, than the rapacious fierceness 
which equals them with the beasts of the desert. As we are 
men and Scots, let the burden of our prayers be, tlie preserva- 
tion of our country, not the slaughter of our enemies! The on© 
is an ambition, with which angels may sympathize: the other, 
a horrible desire, which speaks the nature" of fiends/’ 

“ In some cases this may be,” replied Sir Boger, a little rec- 
onciled to the argument, “but not in mine. My iujurv vet 
burns upon my cheek; and as nothing but the life blood "of 
Cressingham can quench it, I will listen no more to your doc- 
trine till I am avenged. That done, J shall not forget your 
lesson.” 


* Albin was the ancient name of Scotland. 
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Generous Kirkpatricld” exclaimed Wallace, ** nothing that 
Is really cruel can dwell with such manly candor. Bay what 
you will, I can trust your heart after this moment.” 

They had crossed the River Ennerie, and were issuing from 
between its narrow ridge of hills, when 'Wallace, pointing to a 
stupendous rock which rose in solitary magnificence in the 
midst of a vast plain, exclaimed, “ There is Dumbarton Castle! 
— that citadel holds the fetters of Scotland;, and if we break 
them there, every minor link will easily give way.” 

The men uttered a shout of anticipated triiirnph at tins sight; 
and proceeding, soon came in view of the fortifications which 
helmet ed the I'ock. As they approached, they discovered that 
it had two summits, being in a manner cleft in twain; the one 
side rising in a pyramidal form; while the other, of a more 
table-shape, sustained the ponderous buildings of the fortress. 

It was dusk when the little army arrived in the rear of a close 
thicket which skirted the eastern dike of the castle, and 
reached to a considerable length over the plain. On this spot 
■Wallace rested his men; and while they placed themselves 
under its covert till the appointed time of attack, he perceived 
through an opening in the wood, the gleaming of soldiers’ arms 
on the ramparts, and fires beginning to light on a lonely watch- 
tower, which crowned the pinnacle of the highest rock. 

“Poor fools!” exclaimed Murray; ^Mike the rest of their 
brethren of clay, they look abroad for evils, and prepare not for 
those which are even at their doors!” 

“That beacon-fire,” cried Scrymgeour, “shall light us to 
their chambers; and for once we thank them for their provi- 
dence.” 

“ That beacon-fire,” whispered Edwin to Wallace, “ shall 
light me to honor! To-night, by your agreement, I shall call 
ymt brother^ or lie dead on the summit of those walls!” 

“Edwin,” said Wallace, “act as you say; and deserve not 
only to be called my brother, but to be the first banneret of free- 
dom in arms!” 

He then turned toward the lines; and, giving Ms orders to 
each division, directed them to seek repose on the surrounding 
heather, till the now glowing moon should have sunk her tell* 
tele light in the wavea» 


CHAPTER XXIL 

DUMBARTON EOCK. 

All obeyed the voice of their commander, and retired to rest. 
But the eyes of Edwin could not close; his eager spirit w^as al- 
ready on the walls of Dumbarton. His rapid mind anticipated 
the ascent of his general and his troop. But an imagin^,tion no 
less just than ardent suggested the difficukies attending so 
small a force assailing so formidable a garrison, without some 
imm€idiate knowledge of its relative situations. A sudden 
thought struck him. He would mount that rock alone; he 
would seek to ascertain the place of Lord Mar’s coBfinements 
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lagursea?eh!^*’® feitbfal band might be lest in 9 

“Ah! my general.” exclaimed he, “Edwin shall be the ««<■ 
Shall tread that dangerous ,«th 
« 1''’ '® bas ‘bus proved himself not unwortli v of 

thy coufiience, will i'eturn to load tliee and thv 

**'’d himself to honor by thy side!” ^ ^ ^ 

lliis fervant apostrophe, breathed to tlie night alone wia «« 
sooner uttered, than he stole from the thicket mto w^’, ? 

cast himself to repose. He looked ton^rd the embL tied c iff 

*“ moonlight, but deep shadows hfv 
beneath _ “God be my speed!” cried he, and wrapnin 

nt f its dark hues witl. the weedfancfberte-i 

attrLtedlteervation ’ 

seemed the easiest of ascent and bv that he be- 
Having gained the height he eiam- 
bered behind a buttress, the shadow of which cast the wall 

Obscurity, that he crept safeirthrough of its 
‘^i'^PPing gently inward, alighted on his feet 
Still keemng the shadowed side of the battlements heumoeeriori 
cautiously along, and so still was his motion that’he ms^d nn^ 

spived at the open square before the citadel* it 

bbb:sb~b0'^ 

.„d 

Having learned all that he could exnect from 1 . 

speeded, under tiie friendly siiarlr,,./ b« 

his life. ^ piovidenfciai circumstance saved 

at whiehlihe sratlnehivas postern 

through a «mairad|kning1ot?r fbeT^ 

he considered a moment and fh^n open, 

unobserved into it Fortune i-pI v ^ciduig for the tower, stole 
found it full of spaVe arml^ with a m P ^ 

different corners, wLre he supLsrd thVemiT^'^®“* “"f *“ 

sionaliy reposed; several watctcloaks laf on“tbe®flMn *^18 
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l^adtly appreliended the issehe might make of this circumstance, 
and throwing one of them over his shoulders, climbed to a large 
embrasure in the wall, and, forcing himself through ife, dropped 
to a declivity on the other side, which shelved down to the clilf, 
wherein he now saw the square tower. 

He had scarcely alighted on firm ground, when a sentinel, fol- 
lowed by two others xvith presented pikes, approached him, and 
demanded the tvord. Mont joy was his reply. ‘^Why leap 

the embrasure?’ said one. Why not enter by the postern 
demanded another. The conversation of the officers had given 
him a him, on which he had formed bis answer. ^‘Love, my 
teve comrades,” replied be, “ seldom chooses even ways. I go 
OB a message from a young ensign in the keep, to one of the 
Scottish damsels in yonder tower. Delay me, and his vengeance 
will fall upon us all.” “ Good luck to you, my lad!” was their 
answer, and, with a lightened step, li« hastened toward the 
tower. , , 

Not deeming it safe to seek an interview with any of the earFs 
family, he crept along the base of the structure, and across the 
works, till he reached the high wall that blocks up egress from 
the north. He found this formidable curtain constructed of 
fragments of rock, and for the convenience of the guard, a slop- 
ing platform from within led to the top of the wall. On the 
other side it was perpendicular. A solitary sentinel stood there; 
and how to pass him was Edwin’s next device. To attack him 
would be desperate; being one of a chain of guards around the 
interior of tlie fortress, his voice need only to be raised in the 
least to call a regiment to his assistance, and Edwin might be 
seized on the instant. 

Aware of his danger, but not dismayed, the adventurous 
youth bethought him of bis former excuse; and remembering a 
flask of spirits wdiich Ireland had put into his pouch on leaving 
Glenfinlass, he affected to be intoxicated, and staggering up to 
the man, accosted him in the character of a servant of the gar- 
rison. 

The sentinel did not doubt the appearance of the boy, and 
Edwin, holding out the flask, said that a pretty girl in the great 
tow’er had not only given him a long draught of the same good 
liquor, but had filled his bottle, that he might not lack amuse- 
ment, while her companion, one of Lady Mar’s maids-in-wait- 
ing, was tying 0^5 u true lover's knot to send to his master in 
the garrison. TI10 man believed Edwin’s tale, and the more 
readily as be thrust the flask into bis hand, and bade him drink. 
“ Do not spare it,” cried be; the night is chilly, and I shall get 
more where that came from.” 

The unsuspecting Southron returned him a merry reply, and 
putting the flask to his head, soon drained its contents. " They 
bad the effect Edwin desired. The soldier became flustered, and 
impatient of his duty, Edwin perceived it, and yawning, com- 
plained of drowsiness. “ I would go to tlse top of that wall, 
and sleep sweetly in the moonbeams,” said be, “if any good- 
natured fellow would meanwhile wait for ray pretty Scot!” 

The half -inebriated Bouthron iiked^ no better sport, and wn 
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prdlpss of dut.v, he promised to draw nearer the tower 
bring from the fair messenger tlie expected tol-en ’ 

Having thus far gained his point, with an apparently stac-ver 
fr^A, agjle step Edwin ascended ihe 3 

■ this dizzy iieight--wa8 his only way to rejoin 'Wallace" 'To 
,, retread hjs steps through the fortress .iu safety would 'hard I v 
possible, aud, besides, such a nioJe of retreat would leare him 
oniuformed on the second object of his (niterDri^e.-m Sit 
most vulnerable side of the Llress He tSew 
the sura mifc ot the wall as if to sleep. He looked do wifaiid 
nothing but the blackness of space, here the broad exn-mQA 
rocks a, nd*^ bui’iding of i;fme hoTand 
A buoyed hira in her arras, and tiirniii!^ bis 

toward the sentinel, he observed hira to have arrived^vithin^^ 
few paces of the. square tower. This was Edwllt Zment. 
grasping the projecting stone of the embatt lenient and enm* 
mending himself to Heaven, he threw himself from its snmmi?* 
and fell a fearful depth to the cliffs beneath! 

Meanwhile Wallace, having seen his brave followers demrt tA 
the r repose, reclined himself along a pile of rnoss-^rowra 
which in the days of the renoM FiZX^^ 

?s, s«2 

seemed a precipice; theLven, surroum^rit on the nor^i ill 

that fkJfS' alftJcSfble'vytf thTs‘k1?rex^ tbfdTeWl 

a swift though cautious footstep. He raised himself ina w 

Scot,” was tlie replv. 

Wal ai^ recognized the voice of‘ Edwin. 

the ^ "Ot tafee rest with 

it the surer to morrow!” renlied the 

his young htart Edwin, 

his commander-^anf t'>ese encomiums from 

And have you been successful f” demanded wXce! 
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I liave,’* was bis answer. ** Lord Mar and liis lady are kept 
In a square fcower wliich stands in the cleft between the two 
summits of the rock. It is not only surrounded by embattled 
walls, which flank the ponderous buttresses of this liu gee dun- 
geon, but the space on which it stands is bulwarked at each 
end by a stone curtain of fifteen feet high, guarded by turrets 
full of armed men. . 

“And yet by that side you suppose we must ascend ?V said 
Wallace. 

“Certainly; for If you attempt it on the west, we should 
have to scale the watch-tower cliff, and the ascent could only 
be gained in file. An auxiliary detachment, to attack in flank, 
might succeed there; but the passage being so narrow,, would 
be |oo tedious for the whole party to arrive in time. Should 
we take the south, we must cot through the whole garrison be- 
fore we could reach the earl. And on this side, the morass lies 
too near the foot of the rock to admit an approach without the 
greatest danger. But on the north, where I descended, by- 
wad ing through part of the Leven, and climbing from cliff to 
cliff, I have every hope you may succeed/’ 

Edwin recounted the particulars of his progress through the 
fortress; and by the minuteness of his topographical descrip- 
tions, enforced his arguments for the nortli to be the point as- 
sailed, Closing his narrative, he explained to the anxious in- 
quiry of Wallace how he had escaped accident in a leap of so 
many feet. The wall was covered with ivy; he caught by its 
branches in his descent, and at last happily fell amongst a thick 
bed of furze. After this, he clambered down the steep, and 
fording the Leven (there only knee- deep;, now appeared before 
bis general, elate in heart, and bright in valor. 

“The intrepidity of this action, returned Wallace, glowing 
with admiration at so noble a daring in so young a creature, 
“ merits that every confidence should be placed in the result of 
your observations. Your safe return is a pledge of our design 
being approved. And when we go in the strength of Heaven, 
who can doubt the issue? This night, when the Lord of battles 
puts that fortress into our hands, before the whole of our little 
array you shall receive that knighthood you have so richly de- 
seiwed. Such, ray truly dear brother, my noble Edwin, shall 
be the reward of your virtue and your toil,” 

Wallace would now have sent him to repose himself; but an- 
imated by the success of his adventure, and exulting in the 
honor which was so soon to stamp a sign of this exploit upon 
him forever, he told his leader that be felt no want of sleep, and 
would rather take on him the office of arousing the other cap- 
tains to their stations, the moon, their preconcerted signal, being 
then approaching its rest. 


CHAPTER XXm. 

. TOK FOBTRESS. 

WmKBATMGKf Murray, and Scryrageour hastened to their com* 
mander; and in a few minutes ail were under arm®, Wal&.i® 
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briefly explained ins altered plan of assault, and marshaling Mi 
men accordingly, Jed them in silence through the water, and 
along the Jx'aeh, which lay between the rock and the Leven. 
iUTivingat the base just as" the moon set, they began to ascend. 
To do this in the dark redoubled the difficulty ; but as Wallace 
had t!ie place of every accessible stone accurately described to 
him by Edwin, he went conlidently forward, followed by his 
.'Lanarkmen*. 

He and they, being the first to mount, fixed and heio the 
tops of the scaling-ladders, while Kirkpatrick and Scrymgeour, 
with their men, gradually ascended, and gained the lM)ttorii of 
the wall. Here, planting themselves in tiie crannies of the 
rook, under the impenetrable darkness of tlie night (for the 
moon had uot only set, but the stars were obscured by ciotids), 
they awaiteti the signal for the final ascent. 

Meanwhile, Edwin led Lord Andrew with his folio wws, and 
the Fraser men, round by the western side to mount the wafceM 
tower rock, and seize the few soldiers wdio kept the beacon. As 
a signal of having succeeded, they vrere to smother the flame on 
the top of the tower, and thence descend toward the garrison to 
meet Wallace before the prison of the Earl of Mar. 

WJdle the men of Lenark. with their eyes fixed on the burn- 
ing beacon, in deadly stillness watched the appointed signal 
for the attack, Wallace, by the aid of his dagger, which he 
struck into the firm soil that occupied the cracfo in the rock, 
drew himself up almost parallel with the top of the great wail, 
which clasped th<j bases of the two hills. He listened; not a 
voice was to be heard In the garrison of all the legions he had 
go lately seen glittering on its battlements. It was an awful 
pause. 

How was ibe moment when Scotland was to make her first 
essay for free<loml Should it fail, tea thousand bolts of iron 
would be added to her cliaiosi Should it succeed, liberty and 
happiness wete the almost certain consequences. 

He looked up, and fixing bis eyes on tlie beacon -flame, 
thought he saw the figures of men pass before it — the next 
moment all was darkness. He sprung on the walls, and feeling 
by the touch of bands about las feet that his brave followers 
had already mounted their ladders, he grasped hissxvord firmly, 
and leaped down on the ground withio. In that moment he 
struck against the sentinel, who was just passing, and by the 
violence of the shock struck him to the earth; but the mao, as 
he fell, catching Wallace round the waist, dragged him after 
him, and with a vociferous cry, shouted “ Treason!^ 

Several sentinels ran with leveled pikes to the spot, the ad- 
jacent turrets emptied themselves of their armed inhabitants, 
and all assaulted Wallace, just as he had extricated himself 
from the grasp of the prostrate soldier. 

“ Who are you?'’ demanded they. 

*‘Your enemy;” and the speaker fell at his feet with one 
stroke of his sword. 

**^Ah*rm!-“treasoD!” resounded from tlie rest as they aimed 
Their random strokes at the conquenng chief. Bui h© was bow 
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assisted by the vl^oroos army of Ken and of several liatiark- 
meB, who* havioi? cleared tbe wall, were dealing about blows In 
the darkness, which fillpd the air with groans, and strewed the 
ground with tbe djing and the dead. 

One or two Southrons, whose courage was not equal to their 
caution, ded to arouse the garrison, and just as tbe whole of 
Wallace’s men leaped the wall and rallied to his support, tbs 
inner ballium gate burst open, and a legion of foes, bearing 
torches, issued to the contest. Witli horrible threatenings, they 
carae on, and by a rapid movement surrounded Wallace and hfs 
little comp 'n\ . But bis soul brightened in danger, and bis 
men warmed With the same spirit, stood firm with fixed pikes, 
receiving without injury the assault. Their weapons being 
longer than their enemy’s, the Southrons, not aware of the 
circumstance, rushed tmon their points, incurring tlse death 
they meant to give. Seeing their consequent disorder, Wal- 
lace ordered the pikes to be dropped, and his men to charge 
sword in hand. Terrible was nowr the havoc, for the desperate 
Scots, grapliog each to his foe with a fatal hold, let not go till 
the piercing shriek, or the agonized groan, convinced him that 
death had seized its victim. Wallace fought in front, making 
a dreadful passage through the falling ranks, while the tremen- 
dous sweep of his sword, flashing in the intermitting light, 
warned the survivors wliere the avenging bla<ie would next de- 
scend. A horrid vacuity was made in the lately tlirouged spot; 
it seemed not the slaughter of a. mortal arm. but as if tbe de- 
stroying angel himself were there, and with ont* blast of his 
desolating brand, had laid all in ruin. The platform was 
cleared, and the fallen torches, some half-extinguished, and 
others flaming on the ground by the sides of the dead, showed, 
in their uncertain gleams, a few terrified wretches seeking 
safety in flight. The same lurid rays, casting a tran.^itory light 
on the iron gratings of the great tower, informed Wallace that 
the beat of conflict had drawn him to the prison of the earl. 

‘•Weare now near the end of this night's work!” cried be, 

Let us press forward to give freedom to the Earl of Mar!” 

‘‘Liberty and Lord Mar!” cried Kirkpatrick* rushing on* 
ward. He was immediately followed by his own men. but not 
quickly enough for his daring. Tbe guard in tlie tow’er, hearing 
the outcry, issued from the flanking gates, and, surrounding 
him, took him prisoner. 

If there be might in your arms,” roared he, with the voice 
of a lion, “ men of Loch Doine, rescue your leader!” 

They hurried forward, with yells" of defiance; but the 
strength ot the garrison, awakened by the flying wretches from 
the defeat, turned out all its power, and, with De Valence at 
their head, poured on Kirkpatiuck’s men, and would have over- 
powered them had not Wallace and his sixty heroes, with des- 
perate determination, cut a passage to them through the clos- 
ing ranks. 

Pikes struck against corslets, swords rung on helmets, and 
the ponderous battle-ax, falling with the weight of fate, cleft 
the p-plifted target in twain. Sood spouted on every side, and 
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tlie dripping bands of Kirkpatrick, as Wallace tore bim froai' 
tbe enemy, proclaimed that he bad bathed his vengeance in tb^ 
stream. On being released, be shook his ensanguined arms, 
and ■ burst into a ■ horrid laugh. ■ The work speeds! Now* 
through the heart of the goveriiur!” 

Even while he spoke Wallace lost him again from his side; 
and again, by the shouts of tbe Southrons, who cried, 
quarter for the rebel!” he learned he must be retaken. That 
merciless cry was the death-bell of their own doom. It 
directed Wallace to the spot, and throwing himself and his 
brethren of Lanark into the midst of the band which held the 
prisoner, Kirkpatrick was again rescued. But thousands seemed 
now surrounding the chief himself. To do this generous deed, 
he had advanced further than he ou^ht, and himself and his 
brave followers must have been slain had he not recoiled^ 
and covering their rear with the great tower, all who had the 
hardihood to approach fell under tbe weight of the Scottish 
claymore. 

Scrymgeour, at the head of the Loch Doine men, in vain at- 
tempted to reach this contending, party; and fearful of losing 
tbe royal standard, he was turning to make a valiant retreat, 
when Murray and Edwin (having disengaged their followers 
from the precipices of the beacon rock) ruslied into the fray, 
striking their shields, and uttering the inspiring slogan of 

Wallace and freedom!” It was re echoed by every Scot; those 
that were flying returned; they who sustained " the conflict 
hailed tbe cry with braced sinew’s; and the terrible thunder of 
the word, p(?almg from rank to rank, struck a terror into De 
Talence’s men, which made them i>ause. The extinction of the 
beacon made them still more aghast. 

On that short moment turned the crisis of their fate. Wallace 
cut hie way forward through the dismayed Southrons, who, 
hearing the reiterated shouts of the fresh reinforcement, knew 
not whether its strength might not be thousands instead of hun- 
dreds, and, panic-stricken, they became an easy prey to their 
enemies. Surrounded, mixed with their assailants, they knew 
not friends from foes, and each individual being bent on flight, 
they indiscriminately cut to right and left, wounding as many 
of their own men as of the Scots, and Anally, after slaughter- 
ing half their companions, some few escaped through the small 
posterns of the garrison, leaving the inner ballia entirely in 
possession of the foe. 

The whole of the field being cleared, Wallace (ordered the 
tower to be forced. A strong guard was still within, and, as 
the assailants drew near, every means was used to render their 
assaults abortive. As the Scots pressed to the main entrance, 
stones and heavy metals were thrown upon their heads; but, 
not in the least intimidated, they stood beneath the iron 
shower, till Wallace ordered them to drive a large felled tree, 
which lay on tlie ground, against the hinges of the door. It 
burst open, and the whole party rushed into the hall, 

A short, sanguinary, but decisive copflict took place. The 
hauberk and plaid of Wallace were dyed from head to foot; his 
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own brave blood, and the ferooion^ stream from' bis enemies/ 
minpfled in one horrid bne upon his garments. 

** Wallace! Wallace!” cried the stentorian lungs of Kirk- 
patrick. In a moment Wallace was at his side, and found him 
wrestling: with two men. The light of a single lamp, suspended 
from the rafters, fell direct upon the combatants. A dagger 
was pointed at the life of the old knight, but Wallace laid the 
holder of It dead across the body of his intended victim, and 
catching the other assailant by the throat, threw him prostrate 
to the ground. 

‘‘Spare me, for the honor of knighthood!” cried the con- 
quered. 

“For my honor you shall die!” cried Kirkpatrick. His 
sword was already at the heart of the Englishman* Wallace 
beat it back. “ Kirkpatrick, he is my prisoner, and I give him 
life.” , 

“ You know not what you do,” cried the old knight, strug- 
gling with Wallace to release his sword-arm. “ This is De Val- 
ence!” 

“ Quarter!” reiterated the panting and hard-pressed earl, 
“ Noble Wallace, my life! For I am wounded.” 

“Sooner take my own!” cried the determined Kirkpatrick, 
fixing his foot on the neck of the prostrate man, and trying to 
wrench his band from the grasp of his commander. 

“ Shame!” cried Wallace; “you must strike through me to 
kill any wounded man 1 hear cVy for quarter! Release the earl, 
for TOur own honor.” 

“ Our safety lies in his destruction!” cried Kirkpatrick, and, 
enraged at opposition, he thrust his commander (little expecting 
such an action) from off ti)e body of the earl. De Valence seized 
his advantage, and catching Kirkpatrick by the limb that 
pressed on him, overthrew him; and by a sudden spring, turn- 
ing quickly on Wallace, struck his dagger into his side. All 
this was done in an instant. Wallace did not fall, but stagger- 
ing, with the weapon sticking in the wound, he was so sur- 
prised by the baseness of the deed, he could not give the alarm 
till Its pei^etrator had disappeared. 

The fiying earl took his course through a narrow passage be- 
tween the works, and proceeding swiftly toward the south, is- 
sued safely at one of the outer balliuin gates— that part of the 
castle being now solitary, all the men having been drawn from 
the walls to the contest within — and thence he made his escape 
in a fisher’s boat across the Clyde. 

Meanwhile Wallace, having recovered himself, just as the 
Scots brought in lighted torches from the lower apartments of 
the tower, saw Sir Roger Kirkpatrick leaning sternly on his 
blood-dripping sword, and the young^ Edwin coming forward iu 
garments too nearly the hue of his own. Andrew Murray 
stood already by his side. Wallace’s hand was upon the hilt of 
the dagger which the ungrateful De Valence had left in his 
breast. “You are wounded! you are slain!” cried Murray in a 
voice of consternation. Edwin stood motionless with horror* 
“That dagger!” exclaimed Sorymgeour. 
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Has doBC notliing,*' replied Wallace, font let a little more 
blood,” As be spoke he drew it out, and thrusting the corner 
of bis scarf into his bosom, stanched the wound. 

**So is your mercy rewarded!” exclaimed Kirkpatnck, 

** So am I true to a soldier’s duty,” returned Wallace, though 
Be Valence is a traitor to liisr 

**you treated him as a man,” replied Kirkpatrick, hut 
now you find him a treacherous hend I” 

‘•Your eagerness, ray brave friend,” returned Wallace, has 
lost him as a prisoner. If not for humanity or honor, for 
policy’s sake, we ought to have spared his life, and detained 
him as an hostage for our countrymen in England, 

Kirkpatrick remembered bow his violence had released the 
earl, and he looked down abashed, Wallace, perceiving it, con- 
tinued, But let us not abuse our time discoursing on a cow- 
ard. He is gone, the fortress is ours, and our first measure 
must be to guard it from surprise*” 

As he spoke, his eyes fell upon Edwin, who, having recovered 
from the shock of Murray’s exclamation, had brought forward 
the surgeon of their little band. A few minutes bound up the 
wounds of their chief, even while beckoning the anxious boy 
toward him. “Brave youth,” cried he, “you, at the imminent 
risk of your own life, explored these heights, that you might 
render our ascent more sure; you who have fought like a young 
lion in this unequal contest! here, in the face of all your valiant 
comrades, receive that knighthood which rather derives luster 
from your virtues than gives additional consequence to your 
name.” 

With a bounding heart Edwin bent his knee, and Wallace 
giving him the hallowed accolade,* the young kniglit rose from 
his position with all the roses of his springing fame glowing in 
his countenance. Scrymgeour presented him the knightly 
girdle, which he unbraced from his own loins, and while the 
happy boy received the sword to which it was attached, he ex- 
claimed, with animation, “ While I follow the example before 
my eyes, I shall never draw this in an unjust cause, nor ever 
sheath it in a just one.” 

“Go, then,” returned Wallace, smiling his approval of this 
sentiment, “ while work is to foe done I will keep my knight to 
the toil; go, and with twenty men of Lanark, guard the wall by 
which we ascended.” 

Edwin disappeared, and V^allace, having dispatched detach- 
ments to occupy other parts of the garrison, took a torch in bis 
hand and, turning to Murray, proposed seeking the Earl of Mar. 
Lord Andrew was soon at the iron door which led from the hall 
to the principal stairs. 

“We must have our friendly’' battering-ram here,” cried he; 
“a close prisoner do they indeed keep my “uncle when even the 
inner doors are bolted on him.” 

Tlie men dragged the tree forw^ard, and striking it against the 
iron, it burst open with the noise of thunder. Shrieks from 

* A ccolade, the three strokes of the sword given in knighting. 
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within followed the sound. The women of Lady Mar, not 
knowing* what to suppose during the uproar of tlie conflict, now 
hearing the door forced, expected nothing less than that some 
new enemies were advancing; and, giving themselves up tc 
despair, they flew into the room where the countess sat in equal 
though lessdamorous terror. 

At the shouts of tiie Scots, when they began the attack, the 
earl had started from his couch. That is not peace!*’ said he; 

there is some surpriser 

Alas, from whom?*’ returned Lady Mar; “ who would venture? 
to attack a fortress like this, garrisoned with thousands?” 

The cry was repeated. 

“ It is the slogan of Sir 'William Wallace!” cried he; 1 shall 
be free! O, for a sword! . Hear, hear!*’ 

As the shouts redoubled,, and, mingled with the various 
clangors of battle, drew nearer the tower, the impatience of the 
ear! could not be restrained. Hope and eagerness seemed to 
have dried up his wounds and new-strung every nerve, while 
unarmed as he was, he rushed frona the apartment, and hurried 
down the stairs which led to the iron door. He found it so 
^firmly fastened by bars and padlocks, he could not move it. 
Again he ascended to his terrified wife, who, conscious how 
little obligation Wallace owed to her, perhaps dreaded even 
more to see her husband’s hopes realized than to find herself yet 
more rigidly tho prisoner of the hauglity De Valence. 

“ Joanna!” cried he, “ the arm of God is with us. My prayers 
are heard, Scotland will yet be free. Hear those groans — those 
shouts. Victory! victory!” 

As he thus echoed the cry of triumph uttered by the Scots 
when bursting open the outer gate of the tower, the founda- 
tions of the building shook, and Lady Mar, almopfe insensible 
with terror, received the exhausted body of her husband into 
her arms; he fainted from the transport his weakened frame 
was unable to bear. Soon after this the stair-door was forced, 
and the panic-struck women ran shrieking into the room to 
their mistress. , 

The countess could not speak, but sat pale and motionless, 
supporting his head on her bosom. Guided by the noise, Lord 
Andrew flew into the room, and rushing toward his uncle, fell 
at liis feet. ** Liberty! Liberty!” was all he could say. His 
words pierced the ear of the earl like a voice from heaven, and 
looking up, without a word, he threw his arms round the neck 
of his nephew. 

Tears relieved the contending feelings of the countess; and 
the women, recognizing the young Lord of Bothwell, retired 
Into a distant corner, well assured they had now no cause for 
fear. 

The earl rested but a moment on the panting breast of bis 
nephew'; when, gazing round, to seek the mighty leader of the 
band, he saw "^^^allace enter, with the step of security and 
triumph in his eyes. 

“Ever my deliverer!” cried the venerable Mar, stretching 
forth his arms. The next instant he held Wallace to his breast; 
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""i^fflemberingall that he had lost for his sake since the? 

parted, a soldier’s heart melted, and he burst Into tearn, Waf 
lace, my preserver; thou victim for Scotianrl, and for me-or 
T chosen of Heaven; who, by the sacrifice of all thou 

didst hold dear <*n earth, art made a blessing to thj country!— 
receive my thanks, and my heart.’* " “ * 

Wallace felt all in his soul which the earl meant to imnlv 
but ^‘ccovered the calmed tone of his mind before he was 

of his friend; and when he raised him 
self, and replied to the acknowledgments of the countess it 
was with a serene, though glowing countenance. ’ 

tone, when she had glanced from the eager entrance and action 
advancing hero, looked as Venus did when 
she beheld the god of war rise from a field of blood. She started 
Wallace; but it was not his garments drop- 
blood-stained falchion in his band, th&t 
caused the new sensation; it was the figure breathing youth and 

'^bere every noble passion of the 
heart had stamped themselves on his perfect features; it %vashis 
air, where ma^sty and sweet entrancing grace mingled in 
were all these that struck at once upon the 
sight of ^dy Mar and made her exclaim within heraeif,^“ This 
^ humble Ed wardi 

dare lover enshrined and holy, for no female heart to 

it through the mind of the countess in less time than 

it has been repeated, and when she saw him clasped in her bus- 
band’s arms sl.e e:rctaimed to herself.“ Helen, thou wert right- 
^ T prophetic of a matchless object, whiE l’ 

Wrt Vhi?^ T 'Whispered the wish to my traitorous 

heart, while I gave information against my husband that this 
man. the cause of all, might be secured or slain!” ’ 
w. ,.r® 1*?® last Idea steuck her, Wallace rose from the em- 
teace of hw venerable friend and met the riveted eye of the 
forth a few expressions of obligation; 
he attributed her confusion to the surprise of the moment and 
^ ffh turned again to the earl. 

venerable chief was unbounded, when he found 
f Scots had put two thousand Southrons to 

flight, and gained entire possession of the castle. Wallace hav- 
anxious questions of his noble auditor, gladly 
morning light. He rose from his seat. “ F shall 

said be to the ear); -‘1 
must now visit my brave comrades at their posts and see the 
colors of Scotland planted on the citadel.” ^ * 


CHAPTER XXIT. 

IHB SEBAT TOWBE. 

WHEN Walto withdrew. Lady Mar, who had detained Mur- 
ray, whispered to him, while a blush stained her cS toat a?e 
should like to be present at the planting of the stmdard. Lord 
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Mar declared his willingness to accompany her to the spot, and 
addedv “ I can be so^orted thither by the arm of Andrew.” 
Murray hes!,;^ ted. “ It will be impossible for my aunt to go? 
the ball below, and the ground before the tower, are covered 
with slam,*’ , ■ . . ■ 

Let them be cleared away!” cried she; “for I cannot con- 
sent to be deprived of a spectacle so lionorable to my country.” 

Murray regarded the pitiless indifference with which she gave 
this order with amazement. “ To do that, madam,” said he, 
beyond my power; the whole ceremony of the colors would 
be completed’ long before I could clear the earth of half its 
bleeding load. I will seek a passage for you by some other 
way.” 

Before the earl could make a remark, Murray had disappeared; 
and after exploring the lower part of the tower in unavailing 
search for a way, he met Sir Boger Kirkpatrick issuing from a 
small door, which, being in shadow, he had hitherto overlooked. 
It led through the balHum, to the platform before the citadel. 
Lord Andrew returned to his uncle and aunt, and informing 
them of this discovery, gave his arm to Lord Mar, w^hile Kirk- 
patrick led forward the agitated countess. At this moment the 
sun rose behind the pur pi summit of Ben Lomond. 

When they approache ^ the Itadel, Wallace and Sir Alexander 
Scrymgeour had just gained its summit. The standard of Ed- 
ward was yet flying. Wallace looked at it for a moment; them 
laying his hand on the staff, “Down, thou red dragon,” cried 
he, “ and learn to bow befor the G-iver of all victory I” Even 
while speaking, he rent i from the roof; and casting it over the 
battlements, planted the lion oj. Scotland in its stead. 

As its vast evolvements floated on the air, the cry of triumph, 
the loud clarion of honest triumph, burst from every heart, 
horn, and trumpet below. It was a shout that pierced the 
skies, and entered the soul of Wallace with a bliss which seemed 
a promise of immortality. 

“O Godl” cried be, still jgrasping the staff, and looking up to 
heaven; ** we got not this in possession through our own might, 
but thy right band and the light of thy countenance overthrew 
the enemy I Thine the conquest, thine the glory!” 

“ Thus we consecrate the day to thee. Power of Heaven!” re- 
joined Bcrymgeour. “ And let this standard be thine own; and 
whithersoever we bear it, may we ever find it as the ark of our 

Qodr 

Wallace, feeling as if no eye looked on them but that of 
Heaven, dropped on his knee; and rising again, took Sir Alex- 
ander by the hand; “ My brave friend,” said he, “ we have her© 
planted the tree of freedom in Scotland, Should I die in its 
defense, swear to bury me under its branches; swear that no 
enslaved grounds shall cover my remains.” 

“ I swear,” cried Scrjmgeour, laying his crossed bands upon 
the arm of Wallace; “I swear with a double vow; by the blood 
of my brave ancestors, whose valor gave me the name I bear; 
% tw cTOsa otf St. Andrew; and - by your valiant s^f, never tso 
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sbeatb my sword, while I have life in my body* mntii Scotland 
be entirely free P 

The eoiors fixed, Wallace ' and bis brave colleague descended 
the tower; and perceiving bbe,- earl and countess, who sat on a 
stone bench at the end of the platform, approached them. The 
conntess rose as the chiefs drew near. Lord Blar took his friend 
by the hand, with a gratulation in his eyes that was unutter- 
able; his lady spoke, hardly ccnscious of wiiat she said; and 
Wallace, after a few minutesV discourse, proposed to the ear! to 
retire with Lady Mar into the citadel, where she would be more 
suitably lodged than in their late prison. Lord Mar was obey- 
ing this ■ moveinent, . when : suddenly stopping, he exclaimed, 

But where is that wondrous boy — your pilot over these peril- 
ous rocks ? let me give him a soldier’s thanks ?” 

Happy at so grateful a demand, Wallace beckoned Edwin, 
who, just relieved from his guard, was standing at some dis- 
tance. “ Here,’’ said he, “ is my knight of fifteen! for last night 
be proved himself more worthy of Ms spurs than many a man 
who has received them from alsing.” 

“ He shall wear those of a king,” rejoined the Lord Mar, un- 
buckling from his feet a pair of golden spurs; “ these were fast- 
ened on my heels by our great king, Alexander, at the battle of 
Largs. I had intended them for my only son; but the first 
knight in the cause of rescued Scotland is the son of my heart 
and soul!” 

As he spoke, he would have pressed the young hero to his 
breast; but Edwin, trembling with emotion, slid down upon his 
knees, and clasping the eaiTs hand, said, in a hardly audible 
voice, ** Eeceive and pardon the truant son of your sister Euth- 
ven!”. 

“What!” exclaimed the veteran, “is it Edwin Ruthven that 
has brought me this weight of honor? Come to my arms, thou 
dearest child of my dearest Janet ?” 

The uncle and nephew were folded in each other’s embrace. 
Lady Mar wept, and Wallace, unable to bear the remembrance 
which such a scene pressed upon his heart, turned away toward 
the battlements. Edwin murmured a short explanation in the 
ear of his uncle; and then rising from his arms, with his beautiful 
face glittering like an April day in tears, allowed his gay cousin 
Murray to buckle the royal spurs on his feet. The rite over, he 
kissed Lord Andrew’s hand in token of acknowledgment; and 
called on Sir William Wallace to bless the new honors conferred 
on his knight, 

Wallace turned toward Edwin, with a smile which partook 
more of heaven than of earth. “ Have we not performed our 
mutual promises?’ said he; “ I brought you to the spot where 
you were to reveal your name, and you have declared it to me 
by the voice of glory! Come, then, my brother, let us leave 
your uncle awhile to seek hia repose.” 

As he spoke, he bowed to the countess; and Edwin joyfully 
receiving his arm, they walked together toward the eastern 

S ostem, ^ Agitated with the delightful surprise of thus meeting 
favorite sister’i son (whom had »ev«r seai: sine© his In* 
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fancy), and exhausted by the vainety of his late emotions, the 
earl speedily acquiesced in a proposal for rest, and leaning on 
Lord Andrew, proceeded to the citadel. 

The countess had other attractions: lingering at the side of 
the rough knight of Torthorald, she looked back, and when she 
saw the object of her gaze disappear through the gates, she 
sighed, and turning to her conductor, walked by him in silence 
till they joined her husband in the hall of the keep. Murray led 
the way into the apartn^ents lately occupied by De Valence. They 
were furnished with all the luxury of a Southron nobleman. 
Lady Mar cast her eyes around the splendid chamber, and seated 
herself on one of its tapestried couches. The earl, not marking 
whether it were silk or rushes, placed himself beside her, Mur- 
ray drew a stool toward them, while Kirkpatrick, tired of his 
gallant duty, abruptly took his leave. 

My dear Andrew,” said the earl, “ in the midst of this 
proud rejoicing there is yet a canker at my heart. Tell me, 
that when my beloved Helen disappeared in the tumult at Both- 
well, she was under your protection 

** She was,” replied Murray; “ and I thank the holy St. Fillan. 
she is now in the sanctuary of his church.” 

Murray then recounted to his relieved uncle every event, from 
the moment of his withdrawing behind the arras, to that of his 
confiding the English soldier with the iron box to the care of 
the prior. Lord Mar sighed heavily when he spoke of thar 
mysterious casket. “ Whatever it contained,” said be, “ it has 
drawn after it much evil and much good. The domestic peace 
of Wallace was ruined by it; and tbe spirit which now restores 
Scotland to herself was raised by his wrongs,” 

“But tell me,” added he, “ do you think my daughter safe, so 
near a garrison of the enemy ?” 

‘‘Surely, my lord,” cried the countess, too well remembering 
the enthusiasm with which Helen bad regarded even the un- 
known Wallace; “ surely you would not bring that tender child 
into a scene like this! Rather send a messenger to convey her 
secretly to Thirlestan; at that distance she will be safe,” and 
under tbe powerful protection of her grandfather.” 

The earl acquiesced in her opinion; and saying he would con- 
sult with Wallace about the securest mode of travel for hisr 
daughter, again turned to Lord Andrew, to learn further of 
their late proceedings. But the countess, still uneasy, once more 
interrupted him. 

“ Alas! my lord, what would you do ? His generous zeal wdli 
offer to go in pemon for your daughter. We know not what 
dangers he might then incur; and surely the champion of Scot- 
land is not to be thrown into peril for” any domestic concern! 
If you really feel the weight or the evils into which you have 
plunged Sir William Wallace, do not increase it, by even hinting; 
to him the present subject of your anxiety.” 

“ My aunt is an oracle!” resumed Murray, “ Allow me to b@ 
the happy knight that is to bear the surrender of Dumbarton to 
my swe^t oonsin, Prevail on Wallace to remain in lhl» garrisom 
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til! I returtj; and then fill! tilt for tbe walls of old Stirling, and 
the downfall of Hugbie Oressinghamr 

Both the countess and the earl were pleased with this arrange- 
ment. The latter, by the persuasions of his nephew, retired into 
mi inner chamber to repose; and the former desired Lord Andrew 
to inform Wallace that she should expect to be honored with 
his presence at noon, to partake of such fare as the garrison 
afforded. .. 

On Murray’s coming from the citadel, he learned that Wallace 
W’as gone toward the great tower. He followed him thither; 
and on issuing from the postern which led to that part of the 
rock, saw the chief standing, with bis helmet off, in the midst of 
the slain, 

“ This is a sorry sight!” said be to Murray, as he approached; 
*‘but it shall not long lie thus exposed. I haw just ordered 
that these sad wrecks of human strife may be lowered into the 
Clyde; its rushing stream will soon carry them to a qniet grave 
beneath yon peaceful sea.” His own dead, amounting to no 
more than fifteen, were to be buried at the foot of the rock, a 
prisoner in the castle having described steps in the cliff by 
which the solemnity could easily be performed. 

“ But why, my dear commander,” cried Lord Andrew, why 
do you take any thought about our enemies? Leave them 
wheVe they are, and the eagles of our mountains will soon find 
them graves.” 

“ For simme, Murray !” was the reply of Wallace; ‘‘they are 
dead, and our enemies no more. They are men like ourselves, 
and shall we deny them a place in that earth w^hence vve all 
sprung? We war not with human nature; are we not rather 
the asserters of her rights ?” 

“ X know,” replied Lord Andrew, blushing, “ that 1 am often 
the asserter of mv own folly; and I do not know how you will 
forgive my inconsiderate impel tinence.” 

“Because it was inconsiderate,” replied Wallace. “Inhu- 
manity is too stern a guest to live in such a breast as yours,” 

“ If I ever give her quarters,” replied Murray, “ I should most 
wofully disgrace the companion she must meet there. Next to 
the honor of fair Scotland, my cousin Helen is the goddess of 
my idolatry; and she would forswear my love and kindred, 
could she believe me capable of feeling otherwise than in unison 
with Sir William Wallace.” 

Wallace looked toward him with a benign pleasure in his 
countenance, “ Your fair cousin does me houor.” 

“ Ah! my noble friend.” cried Murray, lowering bis gay tone 
to one of softer expression; “ if you knew all the goodness, ail 
the nobleness that dwells in hef gentle heart, you would indeed 
esteem her — ^you would love her as I do.” 

The blood fled from the cheek of Wallace. “ Not as you do, 
Murray; 1 can no more love a woman as you love her. Such 
scenes'as these,” cried he, turning to the mangled bodies w^hich 
the men were now^ carrying away to the precipice of the Clyde, 
“ have divorced woman’s love from my heart. I am all mj 
country’s, or I am nothing,” 
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‘‘Nothing!” reiterated Murray, laying feis hand upon that of 
Wallace, as it rested upon the hilt of the sword on vidiich he 
leaned, “ Is the friend of mankind, the champion of Scotland, 
the beloved of a thousand valuable hearts, nolhiiig ? Nay, art 
thou not the agent of Heaven, to be the scourge of a tyrant? 
Art thou not the deliverer of thy country ?” 

Wallace turned his bright eye upon Murray with an expres- 
sion of nungied feelings, “May I be all this, my friend, and 
Wallace must yet be happy! Bat speak not to me of love and 
wonaan; tell me not of those endearing qualities I have prized 
too tenderly, and which are now buried to me forever beneath 
the ashes of Elierslie.” 

“ Not under the ashes of Ellerslied’ cried Murray, “ sleep the 
remains of your lovely wife,” Wallace’s penetrating eye turned 
quick upon him . Murray continued: “ My cousin’s pitying soul 
stretched itself toward them; by her directions they were 
brought from your oratory in the rock, and deposited, with all 
holy rites, in the cemetery at Both well.” 

The glow that now animated the before chilled heart of Wab 
lace, overspread his face. His eyes spoke volumes of gratitude, 
his lips moved, but his feelings were too big for utterance, and, 
fervently pressing the hand of Murray, to conceal emotions 
ready to shake his manhood, he turned away, and walked toward 
the cliff. 

When all the slain were lowered to their last beds, a young 
priest, who came in the company of Scrymgeour, gave the 
funeral benediction both to the departed in the waves, and 
those whom the shore had received. Tlte rites over, Murray 
again drew near to Wallace and delivered his aunt’s message. 
“ I shall obey her commands.” returned he; “ but first we must 
visit our wounded prisoners in the tower.” 

Above three hundred of them had been discovered amongst 
the dead. 

Murray gladly obeyed the impulse of bis leader’s arm; and, 
followed by the chieftains returned from the late solemn duty, 
they entered the tovrer, Ireland w^elcomed Wallace with the 
intelligence t at he hoped he had succored friends instead of 
foes, for tliat most of the prisoners were poor Welsh peasants, 
whom Edward had torn from their mountains to serve in his 
legions: and a few Irish, who in heat of blood, and eagerness 
for adventure, had enlisted in his ranks, “I have shown to 
them,” continued Ireland, “ what fools they are to injure them- 
selves in us. I told the Welsh they were clinching their own. 
chains by assisting to extend the dominion of their conqueror; 
and I have convinced the Irish they were forging fetters for 
themselves by lending their help to enslave their brother nation, 
the free-born Scots. They only require your presence, my lord^ 
to forswear their former leaders, and to enlist under Scottish 
banners,” 

“Thou art an able orator, my good Stephen,” returned Wal- 
lace; “and whatever promises thou hast made to honest men io 
the name of Scotland, we are ready to ratify them. Is it not 
f ’ added he^ turning to Kirkpatrick and Scrymgeour*’* 
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** AH as you will,’’ replied they in ope voice, ** Yes,” added 
Kirkpatrick; “ you were the first to rise for Scotland, and who 
but you has a rfehfc to command for her?” 

Ireland threw open the door wdiich led into the hall and there, 
on the ground, on pallets of si raw, lay most of the wounded 
SuiithroDS. Some of their dimmed eyes had discerned their 
preserver, when he discoved them expiring on the rock; and on 
sight of him now, they uttered sucli a piercing cry of gratitude, 
that, surprised, he stood for a inoiiient. In that moment, five 
or six of the poor wounded WTefcches crawled to liis feet 
“ Oar friend! our pi'eserverr burst from their lips, as they kissed 
the edge of his plaid. 

Not to me, not to mer exclaimed Wallace. I am a soldier 
like yourselves. I have only acted a soldier’s part; but 1 am 
a sofdier of freedom, you of "a tyrant, who seeks to enslave tlie 
world. Tliis makes the ditferenee between us: this lays you at 
my feet, when I wmuld more willingly receive you into my 
arms as brothers in one generous cause.” 

We are yours,” was the answering exclamation of those who 
knelt, and of those who raised their feebler voices from their 
beds of straw, A few only remained silent. ‘With many kind 
expressions of acceptance,” Wallace disengaged himself from 
those who clung around him, and then moved toward the sick, 
who seemed too ill to speak. While repeating the same consol- 
atory language to them, he particulaily observed an old man 
who” was lying between two young ones, and still kept a pro- 
found silence. His rough features were marked with many a 
Bcar,.i>ut there was a meek resiguation in his face that power- 
fully struck Wallace. When the chief drew near, the veteran 
raised himself on his arm, and bowed his head with a respectful 
air. Wallace stopped. You are an Englishman ?” 

I am, sir, and have no services to offer you. These two 
young men on each side of me are my sons. Their brother I 
lost last night in the coufiict. To*day, by your mercy, not only 
my life is preserved, but my two remaining children also. Yet 
I am an Englishman, and I cannot be grateful at tiie expense of 
my allegiance.” 

Nor would I require it of you,” returned Wallace; these 
brave Welsh and Irish were brought hither by the invader who 
subjugates their countries; they owe him no duty. But you 
are a free subject of England; he that is a tyrant over others 
can only be a king to you; ho must be the 'guardian of your 
iav7s, the defender of your liberties, or his scepter falls. Hav- 
ing sworn to follow a sovereign so plighted, lam not severe 
enough to condemn you, because, misled by that phantom which 
he calls glory, you iiave suffered him to betray you into unjust 
conquests.” 

“ Once I have been so misled.” returned the old man: but I 
never will again. Fifty years I have fought under the Biitish 
standard, in" Normandy and in Palestine; and now in my old 
age. witii four sons, 1 followed tl.e armies of my sovereign 
into Scotland. My eldest 1 lost on the plains of Dunbar, ]My 
second fell last night; and my two youngest are now by my 
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side. Yon have saved them and me. What can I do? Not, as 
your noble self says, forswear mj country; but this I sw'ear, 
and in the oath do you, my sons, join (as bespoke they laid their 
crossed bands upon ids, in token of assent), never to raise our 
swords against England; and, with like faxtii, never to lift an 
arm against Sir William Wallace^ or the cause of injured Scot- 
land!*’ 

‘ To this we also subjoin!” cried several other men, who com- 
prised the whole of the English prisoners. 

Noble people!” cried Wallace, “ why have you not a king 
worthy of you T 

“And yetd* observed Kirkpatrick, in a surly tone, “ Heselrigge 
was one of these people!” 

Wallace turned upon him with a look of so tremendous a 
meaning, that, awed by an expression too mighty for him to 
comprehend, he fell back a few paces, muttering curses, but on 
whom could not be heal'd. 

“ That man would arouse the tiger in our lion-hearted chief!” 
whispered Scrymgeour to Murray. 

“Ay,” returned Lord Andrew; “but tbe royal spirit keeps the 
beast in awe—see how coweringly that bold spirit now bows be- 
fore it!” , 

Wallace marked the impression bis glance bad made, but 
where he had struck, being unwilling to pierce also, he dis- 
pelled the thunder from his countenauce, and once more look- 
ing on Sir Roger with a frank serenity, V Come,” said he, “ my 
good knight; you must not be more tenacious for William Wal- 
lace than he is for himself! While ho possesses such a zealous 
friend as Kirkpatrick of Torthorald, he need not now fear the 
arms of a thousand Heselrigges.” 

“No, nor of Edwards either,” cried Kirkpatrick, once more 
looking boldly up, and ahakiug his broad claymore; “ My thistle 
has a point to sting all to death who would pass between ibis 
arm and my leader’s breast.” 

“May heaven long preserve the valiant Wallace!” vvas tbe 
prayer of every feeble voice, as he left the hall to visit his 
own wounded, in an upper chamber. The iuteiview was short 
and satisfactory. “ Ab! sir,” cried one of them, “ I cannot tell 
how it is, but when I see you, I feel as if I beheld ihe very soul 
of my country, or its guardian angel, standing before me — a 
something I cannot describe^ but it fills me with courage and 
comfort!” 

“ You see an honest Soot standing before you, my good Duo- 
can,” replied Wallace; “ and that is no mean personage; for it 
is one who knows no use of his life but as it fulfills his duty to 
his country!” 

“ Oh that the sound of that voice could penetrate to every ear 
in Scotlan<ir rejoined the soldier; “it would be more than the 
call of the trumpet to bring them to the field!” 

“And from the sunjmit of this rock many have already beard 
it; and more shall be so aroused!'' cried Murray, returniog from 
the door, to which one of kis men bad beckoned him; '* here is 
a. man come to announce that Malcolm, Earl of Lennoi, pass* 
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iBg by the foot of this rock,- saw :tlie Scottish standard Hying 
from its citadel: aod, as overjoyed as iioia.2ed- at the sight, he 
sends to request the conHdence of being admitted,” 

“ Let me bring him hitherp Interrupted Kirkpatrick; “ he is 
brave as the day, and will be a noble auxili^ir3^” 

■ : “Every true*Scot mast be welcome tot lies© walls,” returned 
Wallace. 

Kirkpatrick hastened from the tower to the northern side of 
the rock, at the foot of which stood the earl and his train. 
With all the pride of a freeman and a victor. Sir Roger de- 
scended the height. Lennox advanced to meet him. “ Wiiat 
is it I see? Sir Roger Kirkpatrick master of this citadel, aod 
our king's colors Hying from its towers? Where is the Earl d© 
Valence? Where the English garrison?” 

“The English garrison,” replied Kirkpatrick, “are now 
twelve hundred men beneath the waters of the Clyde. De 
Valence is Hed; and this fortress, maimed with a few hardy 
Scots, shall sink into yon waves ere it again bear the English 
dragon on its walls.” 

“ And you, noble knight,” cried Lennox, “ have achieved all 
this? You are the dawn to a blessed day for Scotland!” 

“ No,” replied Kirkpatrick; “I am but a follower of the man 
who has struck the blow. Sir William Wallace of Ellerslie is 
our chief; and with the power of his virtues he subdues not 
only friends, but enemies, to his command.” 

He then exultiogly narrated the happy events of the last four- 
aod*twenty hours. The earl listened with wonder and joy. 
“ What!” cried he, “ so noble a plan for Scotland, and I ignorant 
of it?— I, that have not w^aked day nor night, for many a month, 
without thinking or dreaming of some enterprise to free my 
country— and behold it is achieved in a moment! I see the 
stroke, as a bolt from Heaven; and I pray Heaven it may 
light the sacrifice throughout the nation! Lead me, worthy 
knight, lead me to your chief, for he shall be mine too: he shall 
command Malcolm "Lennox and all his clan.” 

Kirkpatrick gladly turned to obey him; and they mounted 
the ascent together. Within the barbican gate stood Wallace, 
with Scrymgeour and Murray. The earl knew Sorymgeour 
well, having often seen him in the field as hereditary standard- 
bearer of the kingdom; of the persons of the others he was 
ignorant. 

“ There is Wallace!” exclaimed Kirkpatrick. 

“ Not one of those very young men?” interrogated the earL 

“ Even so,” was the answer of the knight; “ but his is the 
youth of the brave son of Ammon; gray beards are glad to bow 
before his golden locks, for beneath them is wisdom.” 

As he s|x>ke they entered the biirbican; and Wallace (whom, 
the penetrating eye of Lennox bad already singled out for the 
chief) advano^ to meet his guest. 

“ Earl,” said be, “ you are welcome to Dutnbarton Castle.” 

“Bravest of my countrymen!” returned Lennox« clasping: 
liim in his armsj, “ receive a soldler'a ©mbracse, the gmti- 
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tilde of a loyal heart! accept my services, my arms, my men: 
my ail I devote to Scotland and the great cause,” 

Wallace for a moment did not answer; but warmly straining 
the to hii? breast, said, as he released him, “Such support 
will give sinews to onr power. A few months, and with the 
blessing of that arin which has already mowed down the ranks 
which opposed ns, we shall see Scotland at liberty.” 

*‘And may Heaven, brave Wallacel” exclaimed Lennox, 

grant ns thine arm to wield its scythe! But how have yon ac- 
complished this ? How have your few overthrown this English 

“ He strikes home, when right points his sword,” replied 
Wallace; “ the injuries of Scotland were my guide, and jus- 
tice my companion. We feared nothing, for God was with us; 
we feared nothing, and in his might we conquered.” 

And shall yet conquer!” cried Lennox, kindling with the 
enthusiasm that blazed from the eyes of Wallace. “ I feel the 
strength of our cause; and from this hour, I devote myself to 
assert it, or to die.” 

“Not to die! my noble lord,” said Murray; “we have yet 
many an eve to dance over the buried fetters of Scotland. And 
as a beginning of our jollities, I naust remind our leader that 
my aunt’s board awaits him.” 

Lord Lennox understood from this address it -was the brave 
Murray who spoke to him; for he had heard sufficient from Sir 
Roger Kirkpatrick to explain how the Countess of Mar and her 
patriot husband came within those walls. 

The countess, having arrayed herself wdth all her powers to 
receive her deliverer, awaited the hour of bis arrival with an 
emotion at her heart, which made it bound against her bosom, 
when she saw the object of her splendid toil advancing along 
the courtyard. All others were lost to her impatient eyes; and 
hastily rising from the window as the chiefs entered the porch, 
she crossed the room to meet them at the door. 

The Earl of Lennox stood amazed at sight of so much beauty 
and splendor in such a scene. Lady Mar had hardly attained 
her thirty -fifth year; but from the graces of her person, and the 
address with which she set forth all her charms, the enchanted 
gazer found it impossible vo suppose her more than three or 
four and twenty. Thus happily formed by nature, and habited 
in a suit of velvet, overlaid with Cyprus- work of gold, blazing 
with jevrels, about her head, and her feet clad in silver- fretted 
sandals, Lennox thought she looked more like some triumphant 
queen, than a wife who had so lately shared captivity with an 
outlawed husband.* Murray started at such unexpected mag- 
nificence in his aunt. But Wallace scarcely observed it was 
anything unusual, and bowing to her, presented the Earl of 
Lennox. She smiled? and saying a few words of welcome to 
the earl, gave her hand to Waliaoe to lead her back into the 
chamber. 

* This vra$ the style for state dress worn by noble ladle® In the thi^ 
tMttth eeatury. 
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Lord Mar Imd risen from his seat; and leaning? on his sword 
(for his warlike arm refused any other sfaff), stood up on their 
entrance. A.t sight of Lord Lennox, he uttered an exclamation 
of glad surprise. Lennox embraced him. I, too, am come to 
enlist under the banners of this young Leonidas.’^ 

God arnieth the patriot,’* was all the reply that Mar madoy 
while the big tears roiled over his cheek, and he shook him by 
the. hand, . 

“ I have four hundred stout Lennox-men,” continued the earl, 

who by to-morrow’s eve shall be ready to follow our leader to 
the very borders.” 

** Not so soon,” interrupted the countess; our deliverer 
needs repose.” 

"‘I thank your benevolence, Lady Mar,” returned Wallace; v 
‘‘but the issue of last night, and the sight of Lord Lennox this 
jday, with the promise of so great a support, are such aliments 
that— we muBt- go forward,”- 

“Ay, to be sure.” Joined Kirkpatrick; “ Buinbarioii ivas not 
taken during our sleep; and if we stay loitering here, the devil 
that holds Stirling Castle may follow the scent of De Valence; 
and so I lose iny prey I” 

“What?* cried the countess, “and Is my lord to be left 
again to his enemies? Sir William Wallace, I should have 
thought- — ■ 

“ Everything, madam,” rejoined he, “ that is demonstrative 
of my devotion to your venerable lord! But with a brave gar 
rison, I hope you will consider Inm safe here, until a wider 
range of security be won, to enable you to retire to Braemar.” 

As the apostrophe to Wallace, In the la(-ter part of the count- 
ess* speech, had been addressed to liimself In rather a low 
voice, his reply was made in a similar tone, so that Lord Mar did 
not hear any part of the answer, except ttie concluding words. 
But then he exclaimed, “ Nay, my ever*fearful Joanna^ art thou 
making (»bjections to keeping garrison here T 

“ I confess,” replied Wallace, “that an armed citadel is not 
the most pleasant abode for adady; but at present, excepting 
perhaps the church, it is the safest; and I would not af 
vise your lady to remove henoe, until the plain be made as free 
as this mountain.” 

The sewer now announced the board in the hall; and the 
countess leading the way,- reluctantly -gave her hand to the Bar! - 
of Lennox. Lord Mar leaned on the arm of WaEace, who was 
followed by Edwin and the other chieftains. 


CHAPTER XXV^. 

' ’ ■ " * ran CITADEL. 

IXiTOHO the' repast, the countess often fixed her unrestrained 
gme OB the ^ manly ■yet youthful countenance of the heroic 
Wallace. His plumed helmet was now laid aside; and the 
heavy corselet unbuckUd from his breast, disclosing the sym- 
metry of hiS) fine form,.ie&' its graceful movements to be dis- 
piaye^l with advantage by the fiexible foida of hia simple ilmi> 
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tan vest. Was it tlie formidable Wallace she looked on, bathed 
its the blood of Heselrigge, and breathing vengeance against the 
adherents of the tyrant Edward! It was, then, the enemy of 
her kinsmen of the house of Cummin! It was the man for 
whom her husband had embraced so many dangers! It was 
the man wliom she had denounced to one of those kinsmen, and 
whom she had betrayed to the hazard of an ignominious death! 
But where now was' the fierce rebel— the ruiner of her peace — 
the outlaw whom she had wished in his grave? 

The last idea was distraction. She could have fallen at bis 
feet, and bathing them with her tears, have implored his pity 
and forgiveness. Even as the wish sprung in her mind, she 
asked herself— Did he know^ all, could he pardon such a 
weight of injuries She cast her eyes with a wild expression 
upon his face. The mildness of heaven was there; and the 
peace, too, she might have thought, had not his eye carried a 
chastened sadness in its look, which told that something dire 
and sorrowful was buried deep within. It was a look that dis- 
solved the soul which gazed on it. The countess felt her heart 
throb violently. At that moment Wallace addressed a few 
words to her but siie know not what they were; her soul was 
in tumults, and a mist passed over her sight, which, for a mo- 
ment, seemed to wrap ail her senses in a trance. 

The unconscious object of these emotions bowed to her inar- 
ticulate reply, supposing that the mingling voices of others had 
made him hear hers indistinctly. 

Lady Mar found her situation so strange, and her agitation so 
inexplicable, that feeling it impossible to remain longer with- 
out giving way to a burst of tears, she rose from her seat, and 
forcing a smile with her courtesy to the company, left the 
room. 

On gaining the upper apartment, she threw herself along the 
nearest couch, and striking her breast, exclaimed: “What is 
this within me ? How does my soul seem to pour itself out to 
this man! Ob! how does it 'extend itself, ns if it would ab- 
sorb his, even at ray eyes! Only twelve hours— hardly twelve 
hours, have I seen this William Wallace, and yet my very 
being is now lost in his!” 

While thus speaking, she covered her face with her hand- 
kerchief, but no tears now started to be wiped away. The fire 
in her veins dried the source, and with burning blushes she 
rose from her seat. ‘‘ Fatal, fatal hour! Why didst thou come 
here, too infatuating Wallace, to rob me of my peace? Oh! why 
did I ever look on that face?— or rather, blessed saints!” cried 
she, clasping her hands in wild passion, “ why did I ever shackle 
this hand ? — why did I ever render sucb a sacrifice necessary? 
Wallace is now free; had T been freer But wu'etcb, wretch, 
wretch; I could tear oiu this betrayed heart! I could trample 
on that of the infatuated husband that made me such a slave!” 
Bhe gasped for breath, and again seating herself, reclined her 
beating temples against the couch. 

She was now silent; but thoughts not less intense, not less 
fraught with self-reproach and anguish, occupied her mmd. 
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Should this god of her idolatry ever discover that it was her in. 
formation which had sent Earl de Valence’s men to surround 
fntn in the mountains; should he ever learn that at Both well she 
had betrayed the cause on which he had set his life, she felt thst 
moment would be her last. For, now, to ante her eves with 
ga^ng on him, to hear die sound of his voice, to recei ve his 
smiles, seemed to her a joy she could onlv surrender with her 
existence. What then was the prospect of so soon losincr him 
even to crown himself with honor, liut to her a living death? ’ 
was all her study-all her hope; and 
fearful that_ his restless valor might urge him to acoompanv 
Murray in his intended convoy of Helen to the Tweed, she de- 
termined to persuade her nephew to set off without the kuowi- 
ed 'e of his general. She did not allow that it was the vouth- 
ful beauty, and more lovely mind of her daughter-in-law,’which 
she feared: even to herself che cloaked her alarm under the 
plausible excuse of care for the chieftain’s safety. Composed bv 
this mental arrangement, her disturbed features became smooth 
and with even a sedate air she received her lord and his brave 
friends, when they soon after entered the chamber 
But the objetrt of her wishes did not appear. Wallace had 
j Lennox to view the dispositions of the fortress. Ill 
satisfied as she was with his prolonged absence, she did not 
fail to turn It to ad vantage; and while her lord and his friends 

(whicli Wallace had sketched 
after she left the banqueting-room), she took Lord Andrew 

helrt’ 0“ subject now nearest to her 

alone, her kinsman and friend, to 
^otect Helen to the Tweed, if there she must go,” returned 
"’y lady, I cannot comprehend why I am 
to lead mj fair cousin such a pilgrimage. She is not afraid of 
Dumbarton, and why not bring her here 

worlds!” exclaimed the countess, thrown off her 
guard. Murray looked at her with surprise. It recalled her to 
self-possession, and she resumed: “ So lovely a creature in Uiis 
^ a magnet. Yoii must have known 

’1 I'er which attracted the Lord 

^ Earl de Valence to Both well. The whole castle rung 
lords upon her account, when you so 

herl thP it be known that she is 

here, the ^meherce desire of obtaining her would give double 
inatement to De Valence to recover the place; ancT the conse- 
quences, who can answer for?” 

1 . 1 ?^ Murray was persuaded to relinquish the 

Dumbarton; but remembeSng what 
Wallace had said respecting the safety of a religious sanftuarv 
he advised that she should be left at St. Pilhin’s till the cause of 
Scotland might be more firmly established. “Send a meSer 
to inform her of tlie rescue of Dumbarton, and of your and mv 

rakeLXppy.”°“'“‘*"®^ wm be^sufficient w 
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That she was not to be thrown in Wallace's way satisfied Lady 
Mar; and indifferent whether Helen’s seclusion were under the 
Eildon tree or the Holyrood, she approved Murray’s decision. 
Relieved from apprehension, her face became again dressed in 
smilesv and, with a bounding step, she rose to welcome there- 
en trance of Wallace Avith the Earl of Lennox. 

Absorbed in one thought, every charm she possessed was 
directed to the same point. She played finely on the lute and 
sung with all the grace of her country. What gentle heart was 
not to be aff(»cted by music? She determined it should be one 
of the spells by which she meant to attract Wallace. She took 
up one of the lutes (vvhich with other musical instruments dec- 
orated the apartments of the luxurious De Valence), and touch- 
ing it with exquisite delicacy, breathed the most pathetic air 
her memory could dictate, 

“ If on the heath she moved, her breast was whiter than the down of 
Cana; 

If on the sea-beat shore, than the foam of the rolling ocean. 

Her eyes were two stars of light. Her face was Heaven’s bow in 
showers; 

Her dark hair flowed around it, like the streaming clouds, 

Thou wert the dweller of souls, white-handed Striuadonal” 

Wallace rose from his chair, which had been placed near her. 
She had designed that tliese tender wor<ls of the bard of Mor 
ven should suggest to her hearer the observation of her own 
resembling beauties. But he saw in them only the lovely diveller 
of his own soul; and walking tow’ard a window, stood there 
with his fixed on the descending sun. “ So hath set all my 
joys. So is life to me, a world without a sun — cold, cold, and 
ciiarmlessl” 

The countess vainly believed that some sensibility advantage- 
ous to her new passion had caused the agitation with which 
she saw him depart from her side; and, intoxicated with the 
idea, she ran through many a melodious descant, till touching 
on the first strains of Thusa ha measg na reultan mor, she saw 
Wallace start from his contemplative position, and with a pale 
countenance leave the room. There was something in this 
abruptness wdiich excited the alarm of the Earl of Lennox, who 
had also been listening to the songs; he rose instantly, and over- 
taking the chief at the threshold, inquired what was the mat- 
ter? Nothing,” answered Wallace, forcing a smile, in which 
the agony of his mind was too truly imprinted; but music 
displeases me.” With this reply he disappeared. The excuse 
seemed strange but it was true; for she whose notes were to 
him sweeter than the thrush — whose angel strains used to greet 
his morning and evening hours — wm silent in the grave! He 
should no more see her white hand upon the lute; he should no 
more behold that bosom, brighter than foam upon the tDar€, 
heave in tender transport at his applause! What then was music 
to him? A soulless sound, or a direful knell, to recall the re- 
membrance of all he had lost. 

Such w^ere bis thoughts when the words of Thusa ha memg 

lung from Lady Mar’s voice. Those were the stratus which 
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Salberfc used to breathe from his hearf i-n nr • 
ludes of the beacon-hill! the distant soli- 

.vSkV,3ff4"S.S5'.KtS'^^ '1? «•»• 

rooui than/fearful VsoTe'dl tster havinrbeM?n^fr 

rison (winch Wallace did not choose immldbicetl /r 
he also stole out of the apartment? immediately to mention), 

out avLllfe wafrettSetn Mrsfinf 
splendor of the moon LT?^>ri?e the Son hhi f the 

once at least tread that Svi y i? “4' “ 'i:, ieh 
miracuiouslj^ passed in darkneqq vthicb he had so 

sleeping air? ^He moved on w?4 a E steo ^ 

arrested him. He stonned Mnd i ^ 

anda^ain. He gentirdrew ^ 

dining on the ground. The head nf f ho ^ ^ figure re- 

unbonneted, and the brightness of mooiner was 

isbed forehead. Edwin f mil hr pol- 

the same he had often heard^rom tlie1?rp??f'^*f 
no longer doubted having fo^d the obS-t ?f ^aUace and he 
wa ked forward. Agai.fthe Qgurl si °i??d- bS whlfn ?f\i 
^“a '’f hesitated.’ “ ‘ ^ 

his friend. ‘‘ Who goes there?” Ip, “ ear 

on bis feet. goes there? exclaimed Wallace, starting 

“Your Edwin,” returned thp trpnfh u r j? ^ 
wrong had hanDeoed whpn i ffTiw * i ^ i^^ured something 
the ro4m 4rupt?4“’ ’ ^ 

beSyorr luqutod^aiwin ha® 

not speak!” m an agitated voice; “you do 

but there is su4a thingasrerSrmW„^f Edwin; 

the dags;er’s point.” ^ ^i^iembiance, that stabs deeper than 

Abto?t‘‘4‘s~iTas'*Xn?X"?We“y ^ The 

to every ill with the good; mid have S is a balm 

Wie benefactor, the preserver of tliousands?'^«!^4lif'?'^ ' 
be^happy, It must be Sir William Walfacel” ® ^ 

in thtf„4r4r;“b''af 4^s:Soh^ 

here ‘that mnn xnTcta 'x.. /it ■not;';:tyrifcteii ' 

f He put his.band on bis 

r-PO'ii/rv^ ah . , &• i.„ I •* ... 


tXi r ’ ^'^**^*" ‘'*^y sweet ph 

here that man was macf% to monrn 11’ ” Ua ” i • » , 

heart; and then, after a short nan^p ,-ac on his 

doubly am I bereaved, for had it ^ “«“™> 

fell than he who beguUed Adam of PaSise?! mighffieK 
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a father; I might have lived to have gloried in a son like thee; 
I might have seen my wedded angel clasp soch a blessing to her 
bosom; but now, both are cold in clay! These are the recollec- 
tions which sometimes draw tears down thy leader’s cheeks. 
And do not believe, brother of my soul,” said he, pressing the 
BOW weeping Edwin to bis breast, that they disgrace his man- 
hood. The Son of God wept over the tomb of his friend; and 
shall I deny a few tears, dropped in stealth, over the grave of 
my wife and child 

Edwin sobbed aloud. “ No son cotild love you dearer than I 
do. Ah, let my duty, my affection, teach you to forget you 
have lost a child . I will replace all to you but your Marion; and 
her, the pitying Son of Mary will restore to you in the kingdom 
of heaven.” 

Wallace looked steadfastly at the yoimg preacher. * Out of 
the mouths of babes we shall bear wisdom!’ Thine, dear Edwin, 
I wiU lay to heart. Thou shalt comfort me wdien my hermit- 
soul shuts out all the world besides.” 

‘‘ Then I am indeed your brother!” cried the ha^py youth; ‘‘ ad- 
mit me but to your heart, and no fraternal, no filial tie, shall be 
more strongly linked than mine.” 

“What tender affections! can spare from those resplendent 
regions,” answered Wallace, pointing to the skies, “are thine. 
The fervors of my once ardent soul are Scotland’s, or I die. 
But thou art too young, my brother,” added he, interrupting 
himself, “ to undersiand all the feelings, all the seeming contra- 
dictions, of my contending heart.” 

“Not so,” answered Edwin, with a modest blush; “ what was 
Lady Marion’s, you now devote to Scotland, The blaze of those 
affections which were hers, would consume your being, did you 
not pour it forth on your country. Were you not a patriot, 
grief ivould prey upon your life.” 

“ ‘You have read me, Edwin,” replied Wallace; “ and that you 
may never love to idolatry, learn this also. Though Scotland 
lay in ruins, I was happy; I felt no captivity while in Marion’s 
arms; even oppression wan forgotten when she made the suffer- 
er’s tears cease to flow. She absorbed my thoughts, my wishes, 
mv life! — and she was wrested from me, that I might feel my- 
self a slave, that the iron might enter into my soul, with which 
I was to pull down tyranny, and free my country. Mark the 
sacrifice, young man,” cried Wallace, starting on his feet; “ it 
now even smokes, and the flames are here inextinguishable.” 
He struck his hand upon his breast. “Never love as I have 
loved, and you will be a patriot, without needing to taste my 
bitter cup!” ■ ■ 

Edwin trembled; bis tears were checked. “ I can love no one 
better than I do you, my generalt and is there any crime in 
thatr 

Wallace In a moment recovered from the transient wildnesi 
which had possessed him. “None, my Edwin,” replied he; 
“ the affections are never criminal but when by their excess they 
blind us to other duties. The offense of mine is judged, and I 
bow to the penalty, When that Is paid^ then mj mhm 
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sleep in rescued Scotlandl Then may the God of victory and of 
mercy grant that the seraph spirits of my wife and infant may 
meet my pardoned soul in paradise.” Edwin wept afresh. 

, Cease, dear bojf^said be; “ these presages are ^^ery comfort- 
ing; they whisper that the 'path of glory leads thv brother to his 
home* As he spoke he took the arm of the slieni Edwin (whose 
sensibihtv^ locked up the powers of speech), and puttliiff it 
through his, they descended the hill together. ^ 

On the open ground ; before the great tower thev’ were met bV' 
Murray* “I come toneek you,*’ cried he*' , We" have had wm' 
on woe in the citadel since you left it.” 

“Nothing very calamitous,’* returned Wallace, **!f we mav 
guess by the merry aspect of the messenger.” ^ 

Only a little wdiirlwind of my aunt’s, in w'hich we have had 
airs and showers enough to wet us through and blow us drr 
again.’ . 

The conduct of the lady had been even more extravagant than 
her nephew chose to describe. After the koighfs departure 
when the chiefs entered into conversation respecting his future 
plans* and Lennox mentioned that when his mem should arrive 
(for whom he had that evening dispatched Ker), it w^as Wallace’s 
intention to march immediately for Stirling, whither, it could 
hardly be doubted, Aymer de Valence had fled. “ I shall be left 
here, continued the earl, “ to assist you, Lord Mar, in the se- 
verer duties attendant on being governor of this place.” 

No sooner did these wcyds reach the ears of the countess than, 
struck with despair, she hastened toward her husband, and ear- 

nestlv exclaimed, “ You will not suffer thisr 

* No, returned the earl, mistaking her meaning; not bein^ 

responsible station 

with which Wallace would honor me, I shall relinquish it alto 
gether to Lord Lennox, and be amply satisfied in finding my- 
self under his protection.” ^ ^ 

I® protection without Sir William Wallace r 
cried aba If he go, our enemies will return. Who then will 
repel them froni these walls ? Who will defend your wife and 
wnaedToes?*^ again into the hands of our doubly in- 

Lennox color at this imputation on his 
brave:^ , and shocked at the affront which bis unreflecting wife 
gallant a chief, he hastily replied, “ Though 
1 cannot boast, yet the Earl of Lennox is an 

able repjesentative of our commander.” 

interrupted Lennox, “ before any thing 
hostile approaches you or your children.” ^ ^ 

slightly to this pWge, and again addressed her 
fresh arguments for the detention of Wallace* Sir 
^ger Kirkpatnck, impatient under all this foolery, as he lastly 
fhruptly eaki*->,Be assured, fair lady/lsraeFs S 
brought into the world to keep guard over womeni 
^ know his duty better than allow 
nursery girdle in Ohrfetendom.” 

Tw hrav© oM earl was offended with this noughn^^ but ere 
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be could so express bimself, its object darted her own severe re- 
tort 00 Kirkpatrick, and then, tarn ing to her husband, with an 
hysterical sob, exclaimed, *' It Is well seen what will be my fate 
w’hen Wallace is gonel Would be have stood by and beheld me 

thus insulted ? . 

Distressed with shafne at her conduct, and anxious to remove 
her fears, Lord Mar softly whispered faer, and threw his arm 
about her waist. She thrust him from her. ‘“You care not 
what may become of me, and my heart disdains your blaudisli- 

Lennox rose in silence, at 3 d walked to the other end of the 
chamber. Sir Roger Kirkpatrick followed him, muttering, 
pretty audibly, his thanks to St. Andrew that he had never 
been "yoked with a wife. Scrymgeour and Murra-f tried to 
allay the storm in her bosom by circumstantially detailing how 
the "fortress must be equally safe under the care of Lennox as 
of Wallace. But they discoursed in vain; she was obstinate, 
and at last left the room in a passion of tears. 

On the return of Wallace, Lord Lennox advanced to meet 
him. “ Wliat shall we doF' said he. Without you have the 
witchcraft of Hercules, and can be in two places at once, I 
fear we must either leave the rest of Scotland to fight for itself, 
or never restore peace to this castle!” 

Wallace smiled, but before be could answer, Lady Mar, hav- 
ing heard his voice ascending the stairs, suddenly entered the 
room. She held her infant in her arras. Her air was com- 
pjosed, but her eyes yet shone in tears. At this sight Lord Len- 
nox, sufficiently disgusted with the lady, taking Murray by 
the arm. withdrew with him from the apartment. 

She approached Wallace: “You are come, my deliverer, ta 
speak comfort to the mother of this poor babe. My cruel lord 
here, and the Earl of Lennox, say you mean to abandon us in 
this castle?” 

“ It cannot be abandoned,” returned the chief, “ while they 
are in it. But if so warlike a scene alarms you, would not a 
religious sanctuarv ” 

“Not for worlds!” cried she, interrupting him; “what altar 
is held sacred by the enemies of our countiy! O! wonder not. 
then,” added she, putting her face to that of her child, “that I 
should wish this innocent babe never to be from under the wing 
of such a protector.” 

“ But that is impossible, Joanna,” rejoined the earl; “ Sir 
William Wallace has duties to perform superior to that of keep- 
ing watch over any private family. His presence is wanted in 
the field, and wre should be traitors to the cause did we detain 
him.” 

“Unfeeling Mar,” cried she, bursting into teai-s, “thus to 
echo the words of the barbarian Kirkpatrick; thus to condemn 
us to die! You will see another tragedy; your own wife and 
child seized by the returning Southrons, and laid bleeding at 
your feet!” 

Wallace walked from her much agitated,' ■ 

“ Bather Inhuman, Joanna,” whispered Lord Mar to her , in 
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ourpftectorr'l canS’^ta^to ifstei to^rpertinae'/^®®”'^® 

William \ viLiSSoSr, as it is oppressive *to Sit 
aunt consents to be Sided’ by"’riX”reTson Wl!fl 

tbWtoKwn 

wained from her d^tertnina\*i(mhvH ®°/*. i®’*® *o be 

whom she now regarded with thiF^ tiispleasiire of a husband 

longifshe^ouldTrus^^ ‘S“ ‘’“® ‘^^ySand‘^fo?“hSd® 

tions. With th^e resXtiW «i f f"? ^wn inven- 

speaking to WallLr “ ww 1'® “P- Edwin was 

‘• tbatmy lord has left said slf 

bends not a mother’s anxfetv for 1 ?!' ®®"!“*^®^ ’’® nompre- 

of my sweet Onl 

brought a prisoner to ti.^ niy beinu- 

sfae“loWing'Tt up"J S^hi8^bfbl’»®er£d 

heart; ev^ her weSfes^s’dld^’e William’s 

It possesses nothing to^attiaet the ^ lord’s, 

there I might temafn in'pXt safetf^^rf ®"®“y> 
fai8 Station horp «n*n « ^ satety. Lord Mar mav kA»r. 

iace, to restore my 

mem bering^e earl’s* inium^tio® Proposal; and Edwin re- 
him of whdt was decidel Whl’n it '’® ”’*Sht inform 

«aid= “Let WsX tfZk VO ‘.'?® 

as he pressed its little mouth Wallace trembled 

emoUon, she dropped herface unon^tho®”'!’ “'^translating this 
«g to kiss it, rested Z head Zon tK°^t“*®- “ aff^ct- 

Tbere was something in this actionZf ‘*'® chief, 

pnsedanddiseonceifed Watlace “XL™ ?• “.^Arnal; it sur- 
back, and relinquisbine' thp f*hiiA be, drawing 

for firing the wife ani of Lord^fe” * 

that the repelbug^actfofof^Wanaep ^|y Mar flattered herself 
arisen from the expectaHon answer, had 

something like 
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tatod words, to inform her husband that Bute was to be her 
future sanctoary. 

Lord Mar approved it, and declared his determination to ac* 
company her, -‘In my state, I can be of little use here,” said 
be; my family ^viH require psotection, even in that seclusion; 
and therefore, leaving Lord Lennox sole $rovernor of Dumbar- 
ton, I shaH unquestionably attend them to Rothsay myself.” 

This arranj^ement would break in upon the lonely conversa- 
tions she had meditated to have with Wallace and tlierefore the 
countess objected to the proposal. But none of her arguments 
being admitted by her lord, and as Wallace did not'support 
tijem by a word, she "was obliged to make a merit of necessity^ 
and consent to her husband being their companion. 


CHAPTEBXXVI. 

EENFBBWSHIRB. ' . 

Toward evening the next day, Ker not only returned with 
the Earl of Lennox’s men, hot brought with them Sir Eustace 
Maxwell of Carlaveroch. That brave knight happened to be in 
the neighborhood the very same night in which De Valence 
fled before the arms of Wallace across the Clyde; and he no 
sooner saw the Scottish colors on the walls of Dumbarton, than, 
flndingout who was their planter, his soul took Are; and stung 
wdtii a generous ambition of equaling in glory his equal in years, 
he determined to assist, while he emulated the victor. 

To this end, he traversed the adjoining country, striving to 
enlighten the understandings of the stupidly satisfied and to ex- 
cite the discontented, to revolt. With most he failed. Some 
took upon them to lecture him on “fishing in troubled waters;*’ 
and warned him, if he would keep his head on his shoulders, to 
wear his yoke in peace. Others thought the project too ardu- 
ous for men of small means; they wished well to the arms of 
Sir William Wallace; and, should he continue successful, would 
watch the moment to aid him with all their little power. Thc^se 
who had much property, feared to risk its loss by embracing a 
doubtful struggle. Some were too great cowards to fight for 
the rights they would gladly regain by the exertions of others. 
And others, again, w’ho had families, shrunk from taking part 
in a cause which, should it fail, would not only put their 
lives in danger, but expose their offspring to the revenge of a 
resentful enemy. This was the best apology of any that had 
been offered; natural affection was the pleader; and though 
b!io<led to its true interest, such weakness had an amiable 
source, aod so vras pardoned. But the other plea? w^ere so 
basely selfisli, so undeserving of anything but scorn, that Sir 
Eustace Maxw^ell could not forbear expressing it. “ When Sir 
William Wallace is entering full sail, you will send your hire- 
lings to tow him in! but if a plank could save him now, you 
would not throw it. to him! I understand you, sirs, and shali 
trouble your patriotism no more.” 

In short, none but about a hundred poor fellows whom out- 
rages had rendered desperate, and a few brave spirits who would 
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put aU to tbs hazard for so good a cause could ^ 

to hold themselves in readiless to otev En7ta?l S ^ 
Mould see the moment to conduct tbem-to SirVilikm Walh,„» 
He wastrying his eloquence among the elan at Lennox 
Ker arriving, stomped his persuasions with truth- 
hundred men arranged thmnseives under thrir !o -dt tf t 
Maxwell gladly explained himself to Wallace’s ifeutenlnt" 
summoning his little reserve thev mnfchld„dti 
through the town of Dumbarton ^ At Mcht of lo Pennons 

iiSS‘1L“=S"m»F 

Sla .?cb‘“oL‘’p™ 

With bands of resolute occupying the hills 

than a thoLanTtowe^^^^ b?l-ark 

miration, and Lennox with wonder ® 

ssisi.T*'* «" '■'"*■* “« liiS asss SS 
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and said within himself, "“ Sorely this man is horn tohe '.a sov- 
ereis^nf’ 

Maxwell, though equally 'astonished, was not so rapt ' *®Yoii 
have made arms the.stiKly nf your life?” inqoired he.,,' 

‘*It was the study . of ' my. earMest ^ays,”' returned 

when' Scotlaiicilostdier freedom, as the, sword .was. not 
drawn in lier defense,! looked not. where it- lay. I then, studied. 

the .arts, of peace; ^that is over; and. - how the passion of my -soul 

1 revives. When the n:iind Is bent- -on one object only, all be- 

i comes clear that leads to it; zeal, in such . cases, is almost, 

genius.” ' ■ 

I Boon after these observations, it was admitted that Wallace 

I might attend Lord Mar and his family on the morrow to the 

II' Isle of Bute. 

When the dawn broke, he arose 'from bis heather bed in the 
5' great tower; and having called . forth 'twenty of the Bothweil 

men to escort their lord, he told Ireland he should expect to 
have a cheering account of the wounded on his return. 

"‘But to assure the poor fellows,” rejoined the honest 
S soldier, *‘that something of yourself still keeps watch over 

them. T pray you leave me the sturdy sword with which you 
I won Dumbarton. It shall be hung up in their sight,* and a 

I’ good soldier’s wound will heal by looking on it.” 

Wallace smiled. ‘‘Were it our holy tong David’s we might 
expect such a miracle. But you are vrelcome to it: and here let 
it remain till I take it heiice. Meanwhile, lend me yours, 

! Stephen, for a truer never fought for Scotland.” 

A glow of conscious valor Pushed the cheek of the veteran. 

I There, my dear lord,” said be, presenting it; *‘it will not dis- 

f ' ' honor your hand, for It cut down many a proud Norwegian on. 

if the field of Largs,” 

4 " Wallace took the sword, and turned to meet Murray with 

I Edwin in the portal. When they reached the citadel, Lenoox 

? and all the officers in the garrison were assembled to bid their 

'J chief a short adieu. Wallace spoke to each separately, and 

then approaching the countess, led her down the rock to the 
horses which were to convey them to the Frith of Clyde. Lord 
;i Mar, between Murray and Edwin, followed; and the servants 

‘I and guard completed the suit. ■ 

Being well mounted, they pleasantly pursued their way, 
I avoiding all inhabited places, and resting In the deepest recesses 

of the hills. Lord Mar proposed traveling ail night; but at the 
I close of the evening his countess complained of fatigue, declar- 

ing she could not ativance further than the eastern bank of the 
f: Biver Cart, No shelter appeared in sight, excepting a thick and 

extensive wood of hazels; but the air being mild, and the lady 
declaring her inability of moving on. Lord Mar at last became 
reconciled to his wife and sou passing the night wftli no other 
canopy than the trees. Wallace ordered cloaks to foe spread on 
i the ground for the countess and her wmmeu; and seeing them 

; laid to rest, .plaiJted bis meo to keep guard around the circle. 

* This tower, within the fortress of Dumbarton, is still called Wallace’s 
Tbwer;' and a sword is shown there as the one that belonged to Wallace 

-.I'' 
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forth by the dim light of the 8t*irs to ’^^'^indered 

country-a country lie had so often trnvereed Vhh. 

A little onward, in green il ,, . ° 

C"|. St&^iTSS fLSSTo?"';^' 
eyes ^tlfe far. etretehlLTpll^ alon‘'i‘^seem’ 

him from the venerable Sir Eonald Ci-awford dinde 

peflTe was Si Jll’l 

this ethereal visitant ? ^The silver ii£fht^f‘^/j ^vas 

brighter than its air/rol^t whfdi 

heart paus^d-it beat violent v-still r h a oLi 

in the wilderness of ^<^st 

and darted forward, as if to rush'into her /Tf ^ ^farionT^ 

and again vanished. He dropoed uVon the^m^ • 

disa^ointinent gionud in speechless 

flr.st expectation; 

would never flv froui me- I loved SV 7 M«"on 

thus rvdonble'niv grief' But not 

eoull” cried he; ‘‘affihat is comA of my 

Christian’s hojier * comfoit. Balm, indeed, is the 

onre’^bZlntSSb^^^Soro^im^*'’”^ *>’’ °°W“0S8 

a ■>• »»” »s« « -S’ 

toS"s«pri^T.ffouSd ^Sald“ waTls^T 

it off an‘d beheld Bdtin leafed at his w' 

your doing, my kind brother ” said he i, ^ 

discover me ? ‘'‘omer, said he, but how came you to 

here, sleeping under *the*dew*^”^” I’roke, and at last found you 

of'the %url h^lfad'Sen^" Wallace, thinking 

party.’"" ^ fast asleep when I left the 
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titioBed for loBg* rests, a compliance with which the younger 
part of the cavalcade conceded with reluctance. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE FBITH OP CLYDE. 

ATGourock, Murray engaged two small vessels: one for the 
earl and countess, with Wallace as their escort; the other for 
biinseifaiid Edwin, to follow with a' few of the men. 

It was a fine evening, and they embarked with everything in 
their favor. The boatmen calculated on reaching Bute in a fe\v 
hours; but ere they had been half an hour at sea, the wind, veer- 
ing about, obliged them to woo its breezes by a traversing mo- 
tion, which, though it lengthened their voyage, increased its 
pleasantness by carrying them often within near views of the 
ever- varying shores. Sailing under a side-wind, they beheld 
the huge irregular rocks of Dunoon, overhanging the ocean; 
wdiile from their projecting brows hung every shrub which can 
live in that saline atmosphere. 

There,*’ whispered Lady Mar, gently inclining toward 
Wallace, “ might the beautiful mermaid of Gorie Vrekin ke^ 
her court! Observe how magnificently those arching cliffs 
overhang the hollows, and how richly they are studded with 
shells and sea-flowers!” 

No flower of the field or of the ocean that came within the 
ken of Wallace, wasted its sweetness unaditiired. He assented 
to the remarks of Lady Mar, who continued to expatiate on the 
beauties of the shores which they passed; and tlms the hours 
flew pleasantly away, till, turning the southern point of the 
Co wal Mountains, the scene suddenly changed. The wind, which 
had gradually been rising, blew a violent gale from that part of 
the coast; and the sea, being pent betvreen tbe rocks which 
skirt the continent and the northern side of Bute, became so 
boisterous, that the boatmen began to think thej^ should be 
driven upon tbe rocks of the island, instead of reaching its bay. 
Wallace tore dow^n the sails, and laying his nervous arms to the 
oar, assisted to keep the vessel off "the breakers, against which 
the waves were driving her. The sky collected into a gloom; 
and while the teeming clouds seemed descending even to rest 
upon tbe cracking masts, the swelling of the ocean threatened 
to heave her op into their very bosoms. 

Lady Mar looked with affright at the gathering tempest, and 
with diflScoIty was persuaded to retire under the shelter of a lit- 
tie awning. The earl forgot his debility in the general terror: 
and tried to reassure the boatmen. But a tremendous sweep of 
the gale, driving tbe vessel far across the head of Bute, shot her 
past the mouth of Loch Fyne, toward the perilous rocks of 
Arran. “Here our destruction is certain!” cried tbe master of 
the bark, at tbe same time confessing his ignorance of the navi- 
gation on this side of the island. Lord Mar, seizing the helm 
from the stupefied master, called to Wallace, “ While you keep 
tbe men to their duty,” cried he, “ I will steer.” 

The earl being perfectly acquainted with the coast, Wnllace 
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gladly saw the helm m his Imntl. But he had , 

necessary cJirectiom^wh?J^f 
heavy sea, breaking over the deck, carried two of iHa ^ ^ 

rpers overboard. Wallace iostanli; Kv oiJiroouDll 

Then, amidst a spray so blinding that the vessel ^opes. 

cloud and vvhiie'buWd on ea^h smI bi t le 

which seemed contending to tear her to nieces RlieTo^^!!? ’ 

few minutes, to rescue the men from tie yawning 

other Jas seen^no more 

Again the bark was set loose to the current. Wallace 

with two rowers only, applied his whole strength to thrir »?d' 

tono{pvlnrout\t‘ac?uSt^^^^^ unceasing 

r^unmins^fhicffled^^ 

®®®juK them again, he pursued bis atte^ni- 
to pre^rje the lives of those com mitted to his care. ^ 

oosoms or ner maids. In a moment the vessel Rfrnr‘tr\x 7 ,vs. 

ss£ sf,ss, s''p£ygn,?ftte rp“ ^"-'" 

temiSi JSSTclwrH, SK",**' '“I"" 

imraenso acclivities thich faced t^if *’'® 

his hand with which he had ^ated the hf? rope in 

called to the two men tofoilowlfm^ whn n seaman, he 
fastened like his own to tC nrow 

obeyed, the? strove hv i^essel; and being 

the&ntf ^ Jt along, to stem the suction o1 
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deS: instant that Lady Mar rushed forward upon 

In your life, Joanna!” exclaimed the earL She answered 
Wallace wildly around her. Nowhere could she see 

drowned him cried^ she, in a voice of frenzy, and 
stnLing the women from her, who would have held her back. 

" iiet me clasp him, even in the deep waters!” 

^Happily, the earl lost the last sentence in the roarinsrof the 
storm. ' o „ 

“ Wallace, Wallace!” cried she, wringing her hands, and still 
struggling with her women. At that momenta huge wave, 
sinking before her, discovered the object of her fears, straining 
along the surface of a rock, and followed by the men in the 
same laborious task, tugging forward the ropes to which the 
bark was attached. She gazed at them with wonder and af» 
frigh^ for, notwithstanding the beating of the elements 
(which seemed to find their breasts of iron and their feet 
armed with some preternatural adhesion to the cliff), thee con- 
tinned to bear resolutely onward. Fortunatelv, they did not 
now laTOr against the wind. Sometimes they pressed forward 
on the level edge of rock; then a yawning chasm forced 
from cliff to cliff, or to spring on some more ele- 
■^ted projection. Thus, contending with the vortex and the 
storm, they at last arrived at the doubling of Cuthonrock,* the 
point that was to clear them of this minor Corie Yrekin But 
at that crisis the rope which Wallace held broke, and, with the 
shorn?, he fell backward into the sea. The foremost man ut- 
^ ^rit ere it could be echoed by his fellows, 

Wallace had risen above the waves, and, beating their whelm- 
ing waters with his invincible arm, soon gained the vessel and 
jumped upon the deck. The point was doubled, but the next 
moment the vessel struck, and in a manner that left no hope of 
getting her off. AH must take to the water or perish, for the 

second shock would scatter her piecemeal. 

Again Lady Mar appeared. At sight of Wallace she forgot 
everything but him; and perhaps would have thrown herself 
into his arms, had not the anxious earl caught her in Ms own, 
we to die cried she to Wallace, in a voice of horror, 
it* trust that God has decreed otherwise.” was hi? reply. 

Gonmose yourself ; all may yet be well.^’ 

_Lora Mar, from bis yet unhealed wounds, could not swim; 
Wallace therefore tore up the benches of the rowers, and bind- 
ing them mto the form of a small raft, made it the vehicle for 
countess, with her two maids and the child. 
While the men were towung it, and buffeting with it through 
the breakers, he too threw himself into the sea to swim by its 
Fide, and be m readiness in case of accident. 

Having gained the shore, or rather the broken rocks, that lie 
at the foot of the stupendous craIgs which surround the Isle of 
Arran, Weliace and his sturdy assistants conveyed the countess 

^ Cuthon means the mournful sound of waves. 
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^nd Ler terrifiod womeo up their acolivdtiet; i o 

the shipwrecked voyagers, though the wind niched 
•was of some advantage, for ik nearly clearecfthp hL ° 
clouds, and allowed the moon to send’ fortiff,^^^ 

By her lamp one of the men discovered the monf if 

ftelterS^hrdVIpptgXrge? " 

SSSSSaS-i-iHiES 

•feli?t=es*£«s 

;;‘rS3ffcl.rorH"i^^^ 

breathed forth so Set\"nd srbfim^Ser^oftbanr^^ 

h!ir"“s‘hTe‘oTd'^'ntt u"ttr^?f bea7up^"l^' &/£ 

peatedbr ever^voke i^^^^^^^^ Amen, that was ref 

sanctity of their voU ’ heaven to attest the 

yeS gustfof 3,’ and^ louder' rlkrii?o“d^^^ ® a*® 

Mng tide® subsided, and the^latte^o'bSnv 4e 

treating tide, roiled away in hoarse murmurs "" 

the opposft^sK"^^^^^^ mountains of 

was tranquTl and full ^ befutv ®T^ri; sides. All 

in its rage had threatened fe» inguif Wilm^f?rnnw 
rocks at the foot of the cave in ventle 

the spiral cliffs u HttTa ^tidmations; snd where 
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Willie bis companions were still wrapped in sleep, Wallace 
stole aveay to seek some knowledge respectinj^ the part of tbe 
Tsle of Arran on which they were cast. Close by the mouth of the 
cave he discovered a cleft in the rock, into which be tamed, and 
finding the upward footing sufficiently secure, clambered to the 
summit. Looking around, be found himself at the skirt of a 
chain of high hills, which seemed to stretch from side to side 
over the island, while their tops, in alpine succession, rose in a 
thousand grotesque and pinnacled forms. The ptarmigan and 
capercailzie were screaming from those upper regions; and the 
nimble roes, with their fawns, bounding through the green de- 
files below. No trace of human habitation appeared; but from 
the size and known population of the island, he knew he could 
not be far from inhabitants: and thinking it best to send the 
boatmen in search of them, be retraced his steps. The morning 
vapors were fast rolling their snowy w^reaths down the opposite 
mountains, whose heads, shining in resplendent purple, seemed 
to view themselves in the bright refiections of the now smooth 
sea. Nature, like a proud conqueror, appeared to have put on 
a triumphal ^arb, in exultation of the devastation she had com- 
mitted t;he night before. Wallace shuddered, as the parallel oc- 
curred to his mind, and turned from the scene. 

On re-entering the cave he dispatched the seamen, and dis- 
posed himself to watch by the sides of his still sleeping friends. 
An hour hardly had elapsed before the men returned, bringing 
with them a large boat and its proprietor. But, alasi no tidings of 
Murray and Edwin, whom he had hoped might have been 
driven somewhere on the island. In bringing the boat round 
to the creek under the rock, t lie men discovered that the sea 
bad driven their wreck between two projecting rocks, where it 
now lay wedged. Though mined as a vessel, sufficient held to- 
gether to warrant their exertions to save tbe property. Accord- 
ingly they entered it, and drew thence most of the valuables 
which belonged to Lord Mar, 

While this was doing, Wallace reascended to the cave, and 
finding the earl awake, told him a boat was ready for their re- 
embarkation. *‘But where, my friend, are niy nephews?” in- 
quired he: ** Alasi has this fatal expedition robbed me of them?” 

Wallace tried to inspire him with a hope he scarcely dared 
credit himself, that they had been saved on some more distant 
shore. The voices of the chiefs awakened the women, but tbe 
countess still slept. Aware that she would resist trusting her- 
self to tbe waves again, Lord Mar desired that she might be 
moved on board without dist»irbing her. This was readily done, 
the men having only to take up the extremities of the plaid on 
which she lay, and so carry her with an imperceptible motion 
to the boat. The earl received her bead on his bosom. A.!I 
were then on board; the rowers struck their oars, and once more 
tbe little party found themselves launched upon the sea. 

While they were jet midway between the isles, with a bright 
sun playing its sparkling beams upon the gently rippling waves, 
the countess, heaving a deep sigh, slowly opened her eyes. All 
aronnd glared r;ith the light of day; she* felt the motion of the 
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toat, and raising her head, saw that she was again embarked on 
the treacherous element on which she had lately experienced so 
man;^ terrors. She grew deadly pale, and grasped her hus- 

Sir William Wallace has left usf” demanded she 
,, . rio, madam, aMwered a voice from the steerage, “not til! 
this party is safe at Bute do I quit it.” 

She looked round with a grateful smile: “Ever eeneronst 
could I for a moment doubt our pre.server ?” ® * 

Wallace bowed, but remained silent; and they passed calmlv 
along till the vessel came in sight of a birling,* which, b^nd- 
mg over the waves, was presently so near the eari*s that tha 
fibres in each could, be distinctly seen, jflt tliL cwl to 
their rapturous surprise, beheld Murray and Edwin The lat 

tlie nSr'instant be 
^ side, and clasped in the arms of Wailace 
.^JPP| 5 ^ss, novr dilated the heart of the 
before desponding chief. ^ He pressed the dear boy again and 
again to fais bosom, and kissed Ids white forehead with ail the 
fondest brother. Thank God ! thank God was 
all that^Edwm could say; while, at every effort to tear himself 
from Wailace, to congratulate his uncle on his safety his heart 
overflowing toward his friend, opened afresh, and fai'clung the 

Exhausted with happiS the 
httle hero of Dumbarton gave way to the sensibility of his ten- 
der age, and the chief felt his bosom wet with the 1ov-drawn 
tears of his youthful banneret. ^ ^ 

While this was passing, the birling had draxvn close to 
^at; Mwray, shaking hands with his uncle and aunt ex- 
ctomed to Wallace, “ That urchin is such a monoTwlilS f 
yon have not a greeting for any one else.” On this Edwin 
S Wsfu®’ and turned to the affectionate welcomJ^ofSd 
Mar. Wallace stretched out his hand to the ever-gav Lord Att- 
drew; and, inviting him into the boat, soon learned that on the 
^rtentous beginning of the storm. Murray’s cornSny mX dh 

lace s oeimsman, who, until danger stopped him had fooli^^hT’o- 

IW this SenS: wltho^' haZ 
ing been m much peril, or sustained any fatigue, Murray’s nartv 
had land^ed safely. The night came on darf aid SenC 
earPs rowers had carried him into a 
haven, the young chief and his companion kept them- 
selves very easy in a fisher’s hut till morning. At an Mriv W 
themselves at the head of the Bothwell men- and’ 
should come up with Wallace and his party at 
Roth^y, walked over to the castle. Their consternatfor was 
unutterable when they found that Lord M8rwls not th^f 

‘error, Murray and Ed wm 

eLTand ‘hdr frie/ds up^Tte 

seas, and when they did espy them, the joy of Edwin was so 

* Birling is a smaE boat generally used by fishers. 
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t reat, tliat not even the unfathomable gulf could stop Mm from 
ying to the embrace of bis friend. 

While mutual felicitations passed, the boats, now nearly side 
by side, reached the shore; and the seamen, jumping on the 
rooks, moored their vessels under the projecting towers Of Both- 
say. The old steward hastened to receive a master who had 
not blessed Ms aged eyes for many a year; and when be took 
the infant in bis arms that was to be the future representative 
of the house of Mar, he wept aloud. The ear! spoke to him 
affectionately, and then walked on with Edwin, whom he called 
to support him up the bank. Murray led the countess out of 
the boat; while the Both well men so thronged about Wallace, 
congratulating themselves on his safety, that she saw there was 
no hope of his arm being then offered to her. 

Having entered the castle, the steward led them into a room, 
in which he bad spread a plentiful repast. Here Murray (having 
recounted the adventures of his voyage) called for a history of 
what had befallen bis friends. The earl gladly took up the tale, 
and, vp-ith many a glance of gratitude to Wallace, narrated the 
perilous events of their shipwreck, and providential preserva- 
tion on the Isle of Arran. 

Happiness now seemed to have shed her heavenly influence 
over every bosom. All hearts owned the grateful effects of the 
late rescue. The rapturous joy of Edwin burst into a thou- 
sand sallies of ardent and luxurious imagination. The high 
spirits of Murray turned every transient subject into a ** mirth- 
moving jest.” The veteran earl seemed restored to health and 
to youth; and Wallace felt the sun of consolation expanding in 
his bosom. He had met a heart, though a young one, on which 
bis soul might repose; that dear selected brother of his affec- 
tion was saved from the whelming waves; and all his supersti- 
tious dreams of a mysterious doom vanished before this mani- 
festation of heavenly goodness. His friend, too, the gallant 
Murray, was spared. How many subjects had he for unmur- 
muring gratitude! And with an unclouded brow and a happy 
spirit, he yielded to the impulse of the scene. He smiled; and, 
with an endearing graciousness, listened to every fond speaker; 
while his own ingenuous replies bespoke the treasures of love 
which sorrow, in her cruelest aspect, had locked within his 
heart. 

The complacency with which be regarded every one — ^tbe 
pouring out of his beneficent spirit, which seemed to embrace 
all, like his dearest kindred — turned every eye and heart to- 
ward him, as to the source of every bliss; as to a being who 
seemed made to love, and be beloved by every one. Lady Mar 
looked at him, listened to him, with her rapt soul seated in 
her eyes. In his presence all was transport. 

But when he withdrew for the night, what was then the state 
of her feelings! The overflowing of heart he felt for all, she 
appropriated solely for herself. The sweetness of his voice, the 
unutterable expression of his countenance, w-hile, as he spoke, 
be veiled his eyes under their long brown lashes, had raised 
such vague ho^s in her bosom, that— be being gone— she has^ 
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toed her adieus to the rest, eager to retire to bed. and there 
uninte^uptedly muse ou the happiness of having Vkst 
touched the heart of a man for Whom she would risifa S 


CHAPTER XXVTU. 

3^E OF ;BUTE. ■ 

would have brought annihilation to the count 

to meet 

on the cliffs at some diiitance from the castln 
to observe the weather, he met Wallace and Edwin. They had 
already been across the valley to the haven, and ordered boat 
round to convey them back to Goiirock. - Fo^Zie vmr 
flight, for pity 8 sakel’’ cried Murray, “if you would not by dis- 
toS* T gallantry has preserved I” He^ then 

hM preparing a feast in the glen, be- 

nmd the castle, and if you do not stay to partake it?” added 

Iinir expect all the witches in the isle will be bribed to 

sink us before we reach the shore.” 

the general meeting of the morning was not less 
the separation of the night before; and when Ladv 
Mar withdrew to give orders for her rural banquet that tiniA 

In a private conversation with Murray the nre- 
e mg evening he had learned that, just before the nartv left 
Dumbarton, a letter had been sent to Helen at St liSan’J fi 
of the castle, and of the safety of her 
satisfied the earl he did not advert to her 
at all in his present discourse with Wallace, but rather avoid^ 
thema^®””® occupied mind with anything but the one great 

While the earl and his friends were marshaling armies tabinD- 
towns, and storming cities, the countess, iSt o^other con? 

to beguile and destroy that manly spirit by 
»ft delights, which a continuance in war’s rugged scenes she 

When her loto and his guests were summoned to the feast 
she met them at the mouth of the glen. Having tried th^effeet 
of splendor, she now left all to the power of her natural charms 
and appeared simply clad in her favorite green.* Moraig the 

F^v^nof theln*’® '’«Ik«d®beside her liki’ thi 

flowere^^nrin^ ? J"**® 1*^® decorated in all the 

her little holding 

S UD the countess spoke, Moraig 

^atLred f?om f hP dressed like herself, in a tissue 

‘pe field. The sw^eet babe laughed and crowed 
and made a spring to leap into Wallace’s armsT The 4?e^k 

S09tM^,“ *« ®arly ages of 
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liim, and with an affectionate smile, pressed his little cheek to 
his. 

Though he had felt the repugnance of a delicate mind, and 
the shuddering of a man who held his person consecrated to the 
memory of the only woman lie had ever loved; though he had 
felt these sentiments mingle into an abhorrence of the countess, 
when she allowed her head to drop on his breast in the citadel; 
and though while he remained at Dumbarton (without absolutely 
charging her to himself %vith anything designedly immodest), he 
had certainly avoided her; yet since the wreck, the danger she 
had escaped, the general joy of all meeting again, had wiped 
away even the remembrance of his former cat^se of dislike; and 
he now sat by her as by a sister, fondling her child, although at 
every sweet caress it reminded him of what might have been his 
— of hopes lost to him forever. 

The repast over, the piper of the adjacent cottages appeared; 
and, placing himself on a projecting rock, at the carol of his 
merry instrument the young peasants of both sexes jocundly 
came forward and began to dance. At this sight Edwin seized 
the little hand of Moraig, while Lord Andrew called a pretty 
lass from amongst the rustics, and joined the group. The happy 
earl, with many a hearty laugh, enjoyed the jollity of his people; 
and while the steward stood at his lord’s back describing whose 
sons and daughters passed before him in the reel, Mar remem- 
bered their parents — their fathers, once his companions in the 
chase or on the wave; and their mothers, the pretty maidens he 
used to pursue over the hills in the merry time of shealing. 

Lady Mar watched the countenance of Wallace as he looked 
upon the joyous group; it was placid, and a soft complacency 
illumined his eye. How different was the expression in hers, 
had he marked iti All within her was in tumult, and the 
characters were but too legibly imprinted on her face. But he 
did not look on her; for the child, wdiom the perfume of the 
flowers overpowered, began to cry. He rose, and having re- 
signed it to the nurse, turned into a narrow vista of trees, where 
he walked slowly on, unconscious whither he went. 

Lady Mar, with an eager, though almost aimless haste, fol- 
lowed him with a light step till she saw him turn out of the 
vista, and then she lost sight of him. To walk with him un- 
disturbed in so deep a seclusion; to improve the impression 
which she was sure she had made upon his heart; to teach him 
to forget his Marion, in the hope of one day possessing her — ^all 
these thoughts ran in this vain woman’s bead; and, inwardly 
rejoicing that the shattered health of her husband promised her 
a ready freedom to become the wife of the man to whom she 
would'^giadly belong, in honor or in dishonor, she hastened for- 
ward as if the accomplishment of her wishes depended on this 
meeting. Peeping through the trees, she saw him standing with 
folded arms, looking intently into the bosom of a large lake; but 
the place was so thickly surrounded with willows, she could 
only perceive him at intervals, when the wind tossed aside the 
branches. 

Having stood for some time, he walked on* Several 
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she essayed to emerge, and join him; hot a sudden a%ve of him 
a conviction of that saintly purity which would shrink from 
the guilty VOW'S she w^as ■meditating to pour Into his ear a rer- 
oiiection of tlie ejaculation with which he liad accosted her b?"- 
fore-hovermg figure, when she haunted his footsteps on the 
banks of the Cart; these thoughts made her pause. He mie-hf 
again mistake her for the same dear object. This image it 
not her interest to recall. And to approach near him, to unveil 
her hean to him, and to be repulsed— there was madness in the 
idea, and she retreated. 

She had no sooner returned to the scene of festivity than Rlie 
repented of having allowed what she deemed an idle alarm of 
overstrained delicacy to drive her from the lake. She would 
have hastened back, had not two or three aged female peasants 
almost instantly engaged her, in spite of her struggles for ex- 
trication, to listen to long stories respecting her lord’s youth 
She remained thus an unwilling auditor, and by the side of the 
dancers for nearly an hour, before Wallace r4ppeared. But 
then she sprung tow-ard him as if a spell were broken 
* Where, truant, have you been r 

grow olf “amongst a luxuriant 

Glenshealeach. and a sad scene 
was therel^ About ten years ago, a lady of this island 

sheTo" ed deSd her ” 

‘‘Unhappy woman 1" observed Wallace. 

‘Then you would have pitied herf’ rejoined Lady Mar. 
such®irSstan^®”'^“ that would not pity a woman under 

^hen you would not have consigned her to such a fate?” 
Wallace was startled by the peculiar tone in which this simple 
question was asked. It recalled the action in the citadel, and 
® look on her, his eyes met 

Hh^V further to have learned more 

She hastily looked down, and colored; and he. wishing to mis- 
understod a language so disgraceful to herself, so dislonorin" 
to her husband, gave some trifling answer: then making a 
d^ht observation atout the earl, he advanced to him. Lord 

^ scene, and, taking the arm 
returned together into the house. ^ 
liawin soon followed with Murray, gladly arrivins' in time 
enough to see their tittle pinnace draw up under the castle and 
throw mit her moorings. The countess, too, descried its stream- 

where she knew the chiefs 
were yet Msemhled, though the wearied earl had retired to re- 
^B|^mqmred the reason of that boat having draw^so^artto 

“That it may take ns from it, fair aunt,” replied Murray 

ur^n tr Hnequivocal expr Jsion 

upon Wallace.. My gratitude is ever due to your kindness 
neble lady, said he, still wishing to be blind to what he eoull 
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not but perceive, ‘‘and that we may ever deserve it, we must 
keep the enemy from your doors/^ 

“Yes,’’ added Murray, “and to keep a moi*e insidious foe 
from our own! Edwin and I feel it rather dangerous to bask 
too long in these sunny bowers.” 

“ But surely your chief is not afraid,” said she, casting a soft 
glance at Wallace. 

“ Yet, nevertheless. I must fly,” returned he, bowing to her. 

“That you positively shall not,” added she, with a fluttering 
joy at her heart, thinking she was about to succeed; “ you stir 
not this night, else I shall brand you all as a band of cowards.” 

“Call us by every name in the poltroon’s calendar,” cried 
Murray, seeing by the countenance of Wallace that his resolu- 
tion was not to be moved; “ yet T must gallop ofl from your 
black-eyed Judith, as if chased by the ghost of Holofernes him- 
self.” 

“So, dear aunt,” rejoined Edwin, smiling, “if you do not 
mean to play Circe to our Ulysses, give us leave to gol” 

Lady Mar started, confused, she knew not how, as he inno- 
cently uttered these words. The animated boy snatched a kiss 
from her hand, when he ceased speaking, and darted after Mur- 
ray, who had disappeared, to give some speeding directions re- 
specting the boat. 

Left thus alone with the object of her every wish, in the mo- 
ment when she thought she was going to lose him, perhaps, for- 
ever, she forgot all prudence, all reserve; and laying her hand 
on his arm, as with a respectful bow he was also moving away, 
she arrested his steps. She held him fast, but her agitation 
prevented her speaking; she trembled violently, and weeping, 
dropped her head upon his shoulder. He was motionless. Her 
tears redoubled. He felt thejembarrassment of his situation; and 
at last extricating his tongue, which surprise and shame for her 
had chained, in a gentle voice he inquired the cause of her un- 
easiness. “ If for the safety of ^our nephews — 

No, no,” cried she, interrupting him, “read my fate in that 
of the lady of Glenshealeach!” 

Again be was silent; astonished, fearful of too promptly un- 
derstanding so disgraceful a truth, be found no words in which 
to answer her, and her emotions became so uncontrolled, that 
he expected she would swoon in his arms. 

“ Cruel, cruel Wallace!” at last cried she, clinging to him, for 
he had once or twice attempted to disengage himself, and re- 
seat her on the bench; “ your heart is steeled, or it would un- 
derstand mine. It would at least pity the wretchedness it has 
created. But I am despised, and I can yet find the watery grave 
from which you rescued me.” 

To dissemble longer would have been folly. Wallace, now 
resolutely seating her, though with gentleness, addressed her: 
“ Your husband, Lady Mar, is my friend; had I even a heart to 
give a woman, not one sigh should arise in it to his dishonor. 
But I am lost to all warmer affections than that of friendship. 
I may regard man as my brother, woman as my sister; but never 
more om I look' on female form with love,” 
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3My Mar’s tears now, flowed in a more tempered current 
“ But were it otherwise,” cried she, “onlv tell me thar t 

m^had I not been made the property of a man who, howewr 

ff to years for me to love; ah! tell me 

IT these tears sboiild now flow in vain ?” 

^^allace seemed to hesitate what to answer. 

Jtrought up to agony, she threw herself on his breast ex 
daimmg, “Answer! but drive me not to despair. I neveflovS 
man before-and now to be scorned! Ob, kill mrloo ^ 
^ ®of you never could have loved me ” 
tuJ^ed'^he o r® at her vehemence. “ Ladv Mar,” re- 

turoea he, I am incapable of saying anything to Voii that m 
mimical to’your duty to the best of mel f will ! ven Wetfh s 
distiessiug couversation, and continue through life to revere 
equal with himself, the wife of my friend ” ^ ’ 

“ • ™'“ »' 

“ You are to be healed with it, Lady Mar,” returned he* far 
it IS not a man like the rest of his sex that now addresses von 
^ t whose heart is petrified to marble. I could feel no 
throb of yours; 1 should be insensible to a 11 /our charms were I 

trampling upon your husband's 
rights. Yes, were virtue lost to me, still memory would speak* 
^lil would slie urge, that the chaste and last kissf imprinte^d bv 
these Tips, should live there, in unblemished sanctit\^ 
till I again meet her angel embraces in the world to come!” “ ' 
The counteHS, awed by his soiemnitv, but not put from her 
suit, exclaimed: ** What she wms, I would be to thee— thv arm 
soler, thme adorer. Time may set me free. Oh! tilTthen^oniv 
give me leave to love thee, and I shall be happy!” * 

You dishonor yourseit, lady,” returned he, ‘*bv these neH* 

plunge your soul in guilty wishes--^ 
you sacrifice your peace, and your self-esteem to a nlnutom* 

like the ii^eiai knell of her who will never breathe if fn ma 
he spoke, and the countess, pierced to the 
heart, and almost despairing of now retaining anv oart in hiki 

S?Sm “ “• “ “y- MSyS! i 

messenger from the mainland, with bad news from 
“ Slr*®T,r asked Wallace. 

h«d. o, obiiT.S^v‘;."g„r“^ S S' 

paleness of his com^enauce revealed to his fi iend that part of 

(oJiSSSf 

Murray withdrew; and Wallace, seating himaelf. remained 

with a fi«d and stern countenance; gaaingMS^rd l^^^ 
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Mar dursfc not breathe for fear of disturbing the horrid stiliness 
which seemed to lock up his ^rief and indignation. 

Lord Andrew re-entered with a stranger, Wallace rose to meet 
him, and seeing Lady Mar — “ Countess,” said he, “ these bloody 
recitals are not for your ears;” and waving her to withdraw, 
she left the room. 

‘‘This gallant stranger,” said Murray, “is Sir John Graham. 
He has just le* t that new theater of Southron perfidy.” 

“ r have hastened hither,” cried the knight, to call your vic- 
torious arm to take a signal vengeance on the murderers of your 
grandfather. He, and eighteen other Scottish chiefs, have been 
treacherously put to death in the Barns of Ayr.” 

Graham then gave a brief narration of the direful circum- 
stance, He and his father. Lord Bundalf, having crossed the 
south coast of Scotland on their way homeward, stopped to rest 
at Ayr. They arrived there the very day that Lord Aymer de 
Valence bad entered it, a fugitive from Dumbarton Castle. 
Much as that earl wished to keep the success of Wallace a secret 
from the inhabitants of Ayr, he found it impossible. Two or 
three fugitive soldiers whispered the hard fighting they had en- 
dured; and in half an hour after the arrival of the English earl, 
every one knew that the recovery of Scotland was begun. 
Elated with this intelligence, the Scots went, under night, from 
house to house, congratulating each other on so miraculous an 
interference in their favor; and many stole to Sir Ronald 
Crawford, to felicitate the venerable knight on his glorious 
grandson. 

The good old man listened with meek joy to their animated 
eulogiums on Wallace; and when Lord Dundaff, in offering bis 
congratulations with the rest, said, “ But while all Scotland lay 
in vassalage, where did he imbibe this spirit, to tread down 
tyrants?” The venerable patriarch replied, “ He was always a 
noble boy. In infancy, he became the defender of every child 
lie saw oppressed by boys of greater power; he was even the 
champion of the brute creation, and no poor animal was ever 
attempted to bo tortured near him. The old looked on him for 
comfort, the young for protection. From infancy to manhood, 
be has been abenefactor; and though the cruelty of our enemies 
have widowed his youthful years — though he should go child- 
less to the grave, the brightness Of his virtues will now spread 
more glories around the name of Wallace than a thousand pos- 
terities.” Other ears than those of Dundaff beard this honest 
exultation. 

The next morning this venerable old man, and other chiefs of 
similar consequence, were summoned by Sir Richard Arnnf, 
the governor, to his palace, there to deliver in a schedule - 
of their estates; “that quiet possession,” the governor said, 

“ might be granted to them, under the great seal of Lord 
Aymer de Valence, the deputy- warden of Scotland,” 

The gray- headed knight, not being so active as his compeers 
of more juvenile years, happened to be the last who went to this 
tiger’s den. Wrapped in his plaid, his silver hair covered with 
a blue ■boniiets and leaning on his staff, he was walking along 
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‘,r “• 'r 

limbs may sit undlstni^d at homp nn/it^^L * these failing 
of his planting!” *‘’® %-tree and vinl 

mitted within'^ the interki?^Mte'’'*TL*°*^ ad- 

• remain without Sir Tohn^m^'i J servants were ordered to 
the reappearance of the kni Jh w,/'’®? e^P^cting 

leadinglome; bul aftL Kom Zd I® « 

from the palace, and thinkiZ Z ^ ^ egress 

his delay, he turned his steps^toward^ Ma ^^ondering at 

passing along he met serial Sonthi-p'® Z” ^®dgings. Wliile 
across the streets. In the mWst of soZ ff^^tnients hurrying 
mw one or two Scottish men of raL ^®p he 

by certain indications 8PPmp,?L*S“ • to him, but who 

before he met a Sn^n T^h°^ prisoners. He did not go far 
he knew; but as he was hasi-pnfn® P,®'^"^“^®h-cua)stances whom 

raised hk manacled hfnd fnteinwf. “’I 8®°” 

a warning to the young kmfeh? who ZJ. “V® ^his was 

alley which led to the girdenf of his fnfhlr®^i obscure 

hurrying forward when heXt one o/ht o ‘^'^Smgs, and was 
in quest of him. 0"’» servants running 

armed menTad com^’under ^ Vs? a partv of 

Dundaff and bear him to prfM^^tlfwhp® warrant, to seize ikird 
charged with having taken narV fn 1 there with others who were 
of the insurgent WalLce! conspiracy with the grand- 

^.® “'^t insnlting^ln^uagj^ tha?^‘^Sh^ RonTZh^ told him, in 
with eighteen nobles, & MMmnlipps ringleader, 

punishment of their crime already suffered the 

the ^dgment'hali.” ’ lieadless tranks in 

haste to sir Wufam T!Pa?S**fn?Z 1“ ’’'<3s you 

his kinsman’s blood, and to fi^^hi^p““'®**“® to avenge 


-.o «.*uc»uiiiri s Diood, and fcn ^and to avenge 

These are your father’s from prison? 

and give them to yom’® »e directed me to sebk you 

momen J’%o°le^ve to*m®'ip?'^f “ ^^^^tated how to 
the death the others had receivSl- «Z'^ abandon him to 
him could he have any hopes^of ^vprH?/t^-’ obeying 

Once seeing the path be ou?ht?p«Z ‘ ? threatened fatet 

mto it; and giving his siimpi- , P'i, ^o ®truck immediately 

Dundaff of hi! ®®r^"*’ to assure Lori 

brought to the town end' for that had been 

speed, allowed nothing to stav 

Castle. There, hearing that WanarV iJh 

himself into a boat, and plying everv ppf^”® Rethrew 

Being now conducted into the presence of fi»e chfef, he nar- 
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rated Bis disraal tale with a simplicity and pathos which would 
have iiistantly drawm the retributive sword of Wallace, had he 
had nc kinsman to avenge, no friend to release from the 
Southron dungeons. But as the case stood, his bleeding grand- 
father lay before his eyes; and the ax hung over the heads of 
the most virtuous nobles of his country. 

He heard the chieftain to an end, without speaking or altering 
the stern attention of his countenance. But at the close, with 
an augmented suffusion of blood in his face, and his brows de- 
nouncing some tremendous fate, he rose. “ Sir John Graham,” 
said he, ‘‘I attend you.” 

‘‘Whither?” demanded Murray, 

“ To Ayr,” answered Wallace; “this moment I will set out 
for Dumbarton, to bring away the sinews of my strength. God 
will be our speed! and then this arm shall show how I loved that 
good old man.” 

“ Your men,” interrupted Graham, “ are already awaiting 
you on the opposite shore. I presumed to command for you. 
For on entering Dumbarton, and finding you were absent, after 
having briefly recounted my errand to Lord Lennox, I dared to 
interpret your mind, and to order Sir Alexander Scrymgeour, 
and Sir Koger Kirkpatrick, with all your own force, to follow 
me to the coast of Eenfrew,” 

“Thank you, my friend!” cried Wallace, grasping his hand; 
“ may I ever have such interpreters! I cannot stay to bid your 
uncle farewell,” said he, to Lord Andrew; “ remain, to tell him 
to bless me with his prayers; and then, dear Murray, follow me 
tOxVyr.” 

Ignorant of what the stranger had imparted, at the sight of 
the chiefs approaching from the castle gate, Edward hastened 
with the news, that all was ready for embarkation. He was 
hurrying out his information, when the altered countenance of 
his general checked him. He looked at the stranger; his feat- 
ures were agitated and severe. He turned toward his cousin, 
all there was grave and distressed. Again he glanced at 
Wallace; no word was spoken, but every look threatened, and 
Edwin saw him leap into the boat, followed by the stranger. 
The astonished boy, though unnoticed, would not be left behind, 
and stepping in also, sat down beside his chief. 

“I shall follow you in an hour,” exclaimed Murray. The 
seamen pushed off; then giving loose to their swelling sail, in 
less than ten minutes, the light vessel was wafted out of the 
little harbor, and turning a point, those in the castle saw it no 
more. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

THB BARNS. OF AYB. . 

Wmi4E the little bark bounded over the 
main land, the poor pilgrims of earth who 
with heavy hearts bent toward each other, intent 
information they were to receive. 

“ Here is a list of the murdered chiefs, and 
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....to. «™.,.. w.„„.“.»i; i./b«si ^ 

no further: 


wrvunt. ' Wallace i-nnt 

name at tlie top, he could r=-‘“S- msg 

‘ Gallant Graham,” said he “I wanf“nn’t^’ scl-oir 

t^ie exlirpiidon I njeditalf* ’ Tf +-h fetmjolus to lime me tn 

not one perpetrator of horrid -Ith us 

to repeat the deed,” ^ massacre shall be alive tol 

the parchwnt^fnto hifhand '"‘’“Tllf f“Ti“''®i Wallace put 
murdered on the 18th of June 1?q-' ^ fi ?f * 1® Scottish chiefs 
the Eughsh Barons at Avr ” his ehe‘.V"J Judgment- Hall of 
lua mind, now reddened Vith the him of't suspense of 

the venerated name of his generalWmn 
hi8 horror-struck eve snno-Kt gtauufather met his sie-iu 

as before, and bt novf’fn tZum * 

interrupt him G^i'aham. 

the blood -registered names. In over 

glanced to the opposite side- '-mi i tne page, his eve 

of prisoners in tlirdungSms of 4 v/- h"' ^'^2 of “ A fst 

daff,”and immediatelyXc it th^^V ‘r 1. ?'‘“® “Lord Dun- 
uttered a piercing cry,' and exti’nd^i-v Ruthveu!” He 

turned round at so un i^ai a sontu®« ‘® f Wallace, who 

^ou ^ 5’^' and save Mm”> ' ^ '"deed 

'“• b- to„„ed. b. 

bh tosom. Wallace pressed him silentlX 

”^^o”«lr*Sr »' “• 

^ook up^ tn? In'otberV (Set BumSrtL? 

ffam tbe paraiyzhig^tewiw whirt,’ ®o "^ode^ 
np, and hear a)e remnTit- 43 mrn whioh had seized il* 

onr gallant frfend your maide^arms! to 

minded nnf thE^} aiffliction from 

distilling in secret from his own blood which were 

.tousb bb. »»,-»drar..srs‘te3ra 
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scaliBg the walls of Dumbarton to make the 'way smooth for the 
Scots to ascend; and his after prowess in that well-defended 
fortress. As Wallace proceeded, the wonder of Graham was 
raised to a pitch, only to be equaled by his admiration; and 
taking the hand of Edwin, “ Heeeive me, brave youth,” said 
he, as your second brother; Sir William Wallace is your first; 
but, this night, we shall fight side by side for our fatbers| and 
let that be our bond of kindred.” 

Edwin pressed the young chief s cheek with his innocent lips; 
** Let US, together, free them cried he; ‘‘and then we shall be 
born twins in happiness.” 

“So be it,” cried Graham; “and Sir William Wallace be the 
sponsor of that hour!” 

Wallace smiled on them; and turning his bead toward the 
shore, when the vessel doubled a certain point, he saw the beach 
covered with armed men. To be sure they were his own, he 
drew his sword, and waved it in the air. At that moment a 
hundred falchions flashed in the sunbeams, and the shouts of 
“ Waliaoel” came loudly on the breeze. 

Graham and Edwin started on their feet; the seamen piled 
their oars; the boat dashed into the breakers-*-and Wallace, 
leaping on shore, was received with acclamations by his eager 
soldiers. 

He no sooner landed, than he commenced his march. Murray 
joined him on the banks of the Irwin; and as Ayr was no veiy 
great distance from that river, at two hours before midnight 
the little army entered Laglane Wood; wliere they halted, while 
Wallace, with his chieftains proceeded to reconnoiter the town. 
The wind swept in gusts through the trees, and seemed by it3 
dismal yellings, to utter warnings of the dreadful retributions 
he was about to inflict. He had already declared his plan of 
destruction; and Graham, as a first measure, vrent to the spot 
he had fixed on with Macdougal, bis servant, as a place of ren- 
dezvous. He returned with the man; who informed Wallace, 
that in honor of the sequestrated lands of the murdered chiefs 
having been that day partitioned by De Valence amongst cer- 
tain Southron lords, a grand feast was going on in the 
governor’s palace. Under the very roof whei’e they had shed 
the blood of the trusting Scots, they were now keeping this ca- 
rousal I 

“ Now, then, is our time to strike!” cried Wallace; and order- 
ing detachments of his men to take possession of the avenues to 
the town, be set forth with others, to reach the front of the 
castle gates, by a less frequented path than the main street. 
The darkness being so great that no object could be distinctly 
seen, they had not ^cme far, before Macdougal, who had under- 
taken to be their guide, discovered by the projection of a hill on 
the right, that he bad lost the road. 

“Our swords will find one!” exclaimed Kirkpatrick. 

Unwilling to miss any advantage, in a situation where so 
much was at stake, Wallace gladly hailed a twinkling light, 
which gleamed from what he supposed the window of a distant 
cottage* Kirkpatrick, with Macdougal, offered to go forward. 
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at a tlS^SlbSyn^’froy^whiS *o thei?iur^® arrived 

^va ling strains of the coromch ’ 
melancb(|ly notes were sung by fenwle volS^s^ 

beio^ no dansrer in fmnlvir^er \oices. Hence, t her 

intending to knock, the weight of hii . i' ^ 

slender latch, and ’discovIJId^wo^® burst open itl 

ojiaitment, wringfinir their iionnc ^ onien, in a>n iniies* 

;vfhile the chief ^enfer^"“is1“iSds"e;ye "“'P®'- 

Graham stnick with sounds nlver breathe t 

gait* dead. liQ£rerpd flf fKici I oreutiiccl over the vnl- 

could be the subject of Jampn’taHnr." ”"‘^^i*“"i “°ble Scot 
stopping of these^two cbiefroh^I^^®” in so lowly an abode. The 
who was pressing forward witiio^nt ?®P® Wallace, 

the object of his searcl iiSrict^a t thaf ^“^tbing but 
on the threshold, and without ™ appeared 

seized the arm (,f his commander and’ his hand, 

tage. Before Wallace coSd al’ tlfe reason of ?h“*? 
woman run forward with a •„ reason of this, he saw a 

which falling on the face of^ file knie^^^ o/ 

Sa « 

had decked the bridal bed of hil^vrattof,!* f^PPT matron who 

ofrecollectionsthataWtLmnmlf^ an anguish 

fectionate embrace unmanned him, he returned hir af“ 

rushfbieS S' beS'he °hadS"to‘'d^"'“«a‘““vl°^"<J ‘be 
pulled down the shroud and she 

Cmwford. Wallaceg^ed bodyof Sir Ronald 

import, that Edwin, vvhoseanxioimetl such dreadful 

nance, trembled with a namS hor^ " ®nP^,b!.bi® co»nte- 
“ to what is this noble soul reeved' if hp «t ® ‘’ ’ thought he, 

hffidr ‘biit everyllrfiltect^"^ 

woimn!^‘’Tpoor*^wIkf°L*moura'^thri^ *^® 

hlr&hl sllt^-^rrarS f .n^hr^uS 

prevented her utterance* but nffpr Here sobs 

vehen,entlanientSns oVer 
cations on his murderers, she 4 
tidings were brought to M<Lkfcown 

the Southron, who was to Tt ^ brought too by 
clan’s'foik who would not swpar « she and the 

driven from the ^ 0^0 She were 

massacre; and there beheld H bloody theater of 

drawn on sledgerto the aeaahorf %f murdered chiefs 

ar.te ->*,t « is 

with a carries, hand, into *ha “hrmSflp: 
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proached who was to cast the honored chief of Monktown, 
to the same nnballowed burial, she threw herself frantically 
on the body, and so moved the man’s compassion, that, taking 
advantage of the time when bis comrades were ont of sight, he 
permitted her to wrap the dead Sir Eonald in her plaid, and so 
carry him away between her sister and herself. But ere she 
had raised her sacred burden, the man directed her to seek the 
venerable head from amongst the others, which lay mingled in 
a sack; drawing it forth, she placed it beside the body, and then 
hastily retired with both, to the hovel where Wallace had found 
her. It was a shepherd’s hut, from w^hich the desolation of the 
times having long ago driven away its former inhabitant, she 
liad hoped that in so lonely an obscurity, she might have per- 
formed without notice, a chieftain’s rites, to the remains of the 
murdered lord of che very lands on wdiich she wept him. These 
9ver, she meant he should be interred in secret by the fathers of 
a neighboring church, which he had once richly endowed. 
With these intentioDs, she and her sister were chanting over 
him the sad dirge of their country, when Sir Eoger Kirkpatrick 
burst open the door. Ali!” cried she, as she closed the dismal 
narrative; ‘‘ though two lonely women were all they bad left of 
the lately thronged household of Sir Ronald Crawford, to raise 
the last lament over his revered body, yet in that sad midnight 
hour, our earthly voices were not alone; the wakeful spirits of 
his daughters, hovered in the air, and joined the deep coro- 
nachl” 

Wallace sighed heavily as he looked on the animated face of 
the aged mourner. Attachment to the venerable dead seemed 
to iiave inspired her with thoughts beyond her station; but the 
heart is an able teacher, and he saw that true affection speaks 
but one language. 

As her ardent eyes withdrew from their heavenward gaze, 
they fell upon the shrouded face of her master. A. napkin con- 
cealed the wound of decapitation. “Chiefs,” cried she, in a 
^urst of recollection, “ ye have not seen all the cruelty of these 
murderers!” At these words she suddenly withdrew the linen, 
and lifting up the pale head, held it wofully toward Wallace. 
“Here,” cried she, “once more kiss these lips! They have 
often kissed yours, when you were a babe; and as insensible to 
his love, as he is now to your sorrow.” 

Wallace received the head in his arms; the long silver beard, 
thick with gouts of blood, hung over his hands. He gazed on 
it, intently, for some minutes. An awful silence pervaded the 
room: every eye was riveted upon him. 

Looking round on his friends, with a countenance whose 
deadly hue gave a sepulchral fire to the gloomy denunciation 
of his eyes: “ Was it necessary,” said he, “ to turn my heart to 
iron, that I was brought to see this sight?” All the trenjendous 
purpose of his soul was read in Ins face, wdiile he laid the head 
back upon the bier. His lips again moved, but none heard 
what he said. He rushed from the hut, and, with rapid strides, 
proceeded in profound silence toward the palace. 

Mb well knew that no honest Scot could be under that roof 
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The building, though magulficeBt, was altogether a structure o! 
wood; to fire it, then, was his determination. To destroy all, 
at once, in the theater of their cruelty; to make an execution, 
not engage in a warfare ■ of man to man, was his resolution; 
for they were not soldiers he was seeking, but assassins; and to 
pitch Ms brave Scots in -the open field against' such unmanly . 
wretches vrould be to dishonor his men, to give criminals a 
chance for the lives they had forfeitetl. 

All being quiet in the few streets through which he passed, 
and having set strong bodies of men at the mouth of every 
sallyport of the citadel, he made a bold attack upon the guard 
at the barbican-gate; and, ere they could give the alarm, ail be- 
ing slain, he and bis chosen troop'entered the portal, and made 
direct to the palace. The lights which blazed through the win- v 
dows of the banqueting-hall showed him to the spot; and, hav- 
ing detached Graham and Edwin to storm the keep, where their 
fathers w^ere confined, he took the half-intoxicated sentinels at 
the palace-gates by surprise, and striking them into a sleep 
from which they would wake no inore, he fastened the doors 
upon the assassins. His men sinTounded the building with 
hurdles filled with combustibles, which they had prepared ac- 
cording to bis directions; and, when all was ready, Wallace, 
wuth the mighty spirit of retribution nerving every limb, 
mounted to the roof, and tearing off the shingles, with a flaming 
brand in his band, showed himself to the affrighted revelers be- 
neath; and, as he threw it blazing among them, he cried aloud, 

The blood of the murdered calls for vengeance, and it comes.” 

At that instant the matches were put to the fagots which sur- 
rounded the building; and the party witiiio, springing from their 
seats, hastened toward the doors. AH were fastened on them; 
and retreating into tbe midst of the room, they fearfully looked 
toward the tremendous figure above, which, like a supernatural 
being, seemed indeed come to rain fire upon their guilty heads. 
Some shook with superstitious dread; others, driven to atheist- 
ical despair, with horrible execrations, again strove to force a 
passage through the doors. A second glance told Be Valence 
whose was the hand which had launched the thunderbolt at his 
feet; and, turning to Sir Biohard Arnuf, he cried, in a voice of 
horror, ‘*My arch-enemy is there!” 

Thick smoke rising from within and without the building now 
obscured his terrific form. Tbe shouts of the Scots as the fire 
covered its walls, and the streaming flames licking the win- 
dows, and pouring into every opening of rbe building, raised 
such a terror in the breasts of tbe wretches within, that, with 
the most horrible cries, they again and again flew to the doors 
to evscape. Not an avenue appeared; almost suffocated with 
smoke, and scorched by the blazing rafters which fell from the 
burning roof, they at last made a desperate attempt to break a 
passage through the great portal. Arnuf 'was at their head, and 
sunk to abjectness by his despair, in a voice which terror ren- 
dered piercing, he called aloud for mercy. The words reached 
the ear of Sir Boger Kirkpatrick, who stood nearest to tbe door. 
In a voice of thunder he replied, ** That ye gave, ye shall re- 
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ceive. Where was mercy when our fathers and our brothers fell 
beneath your murderous axesV' 

Aymer de Valence came up at this moment with a wooden 
pillar, which he and the strongest men in the company had torn 
from under the gallery that surrounded the room/ and with all 
their strength dashing it against the great door, they' at last 
drove it from its bolts. But now a wall of men opposed them. 
Desperate at the sight, and with a burning furnace* in their rear, 
jt was not the might of man that could prevent their escape, 
and with the determination of despair, rushing forward, the 
foremost rank of the Scots fell. But ere the exulting Southrons 
could press out into the open space, Wallace himself had closed 
upon them, and Arnuf, the merciless Arnuf, whose voice had 
pronounced the sentence of death upon Sir Ronald Crawford, 
died beneath his hand. 

Wallace was not aware that he had killed the Governor of Ayr 
till the terror-struck exclamations of his enemies informed him 
that the ruthless instigator of the massacre was slain. This 
event was welcome news to the Scots; and hoping that the next 
death would be that of De Valence, they pressed on with re- 
doubled energy. 

Aroused by so extraordinary a noise, and alarmed by tbe 
flames of the" palace, the soldiers quartered near hastened" half 
armed to the spot. But their presence rather added to the con- 
fusion than gave assistance to the besieged. They were without 
leaders, and not daring to ^ut themselves to action, for fear of 
being afterward punished (in the case of a mischance) for hav- 
ng presumed to move without their officers, they stood dis- 
mayed and irresolute, while those very officers, who had been, 
all at the banquet, were falling in heaps under the swords of the 
exterminating Scots. 

Meanwhile, the men who yarded the prisoners in the keep, 
having their commanders with them, made a stout resistance 
there; and one of the officers, seeing a possible advantage, stole 
out, and, gathering a company of the scattered garrison, sud- 
denly taking Graham in flank, made no inconsiderable havoc 
amongst that part of bis division. Edwin blew tbe signal for 
assistance. Wallace heard the blast; and seeing the day was 
won at the palace, he left the llnisbing of the affair to Kirk- 
patrick and Murray; and. drawing off a small party to reinforce 
Graham, he took the Southron officer by surprise. The enemy’s 
ranks fell around liim like corn beneath the sickle; and, grasp- 
ing a huge battering-ram which his men had found, he burst 
open the door of tbe keep. Graham and Edwin rushed in; and 
Wallace, sounding his owm bugle with the notes of victory, his 
reserves (whom he had placed at the ends of the streets) entered 
in every direction, and received the flying soldiers of De Valence 
upon their pikes. 

Dreadful was now the carnage; for the Bouthrons, forgetting 
all discipline, fought every man for his life; while the furious 
Scots driving them into the far- spreading flames, what escaped 
the sword would have perished in the fire, had not the relenting 
heart of Wallace pleaded for bleeding humanity, and he ordered 
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rJie trumpet to sound a parley. He was obeyed; aod, staudlnir 
on au adjacent mound, in an am-ful voice lie proclaimed that 
“ whoever had pot been accomplices in the horrible massacre of 
the Scottish chiefs, if they would ground their arms, and take 
an oath never4o serve again against Scotland, their lives should 
be spared.” 

Hundreds of swords fell to the ground; and tlieir late bold- 
ep, kneeling at his feet, took the oath prescribed, A.t the head 
of tho^ who suiTendered appeared the tjaptain %vha had com- 
manded ,,at the prison. He was the only officer of all the late 
garrison who survived, all else had fallen in the conflict or per- 
ished in the flames; and when he saw that notone of his late nu- 
merous companions existed to go through the same humiliating 
ceremony, with an aghast countenance he said to Wallace, as he 
presented his sword, ‘‘Then I must believe that, with this 
weapon, I am surrendering to Sir William Wallace the posses- 
sion ot this castle and the government of Ayr. I see not one of 
my late commanders—all must be slain; and for me to hold out 
longer would be to sacrifice my men, not to redeem that wiiich 
has been so completely wrested from us. But I serve severe 
exactors, and I hope that your testimony, my conqueror, will 
l^bat I fought as became his standard.” 

Wallace gave him a gracious answer; and committing him to 
the generous care of Murray, he turned to give orders to Ker 
respecting the surrendered and the slain. During these mo- 
mentous events, Graham had deemed it prudent that, ex- 
hausted by anxiety and privations, the noble captives should 
not come forth to join in the battle; and not until the sound of 
vi^ory echoed through the arches of their dungeons, would he 
suffer the eager Dundaff to see and thank his delivei-er. Mean- 
while, the young Edwin appeared before the eyes of bis father, 
like the angel who opened the prison gates to Peter. After em- 
bracing him with all a son’s fondness, in wiiich for the moment 
he lost the repressing idea, that he might have offended by his 
truancy; after recounting, in a few hasty sentences, the events 
which had brought him to be a companion of Sir William Wal- 
and to avenge the injuries of Scotland in Ayr, he knocked 
off the chains of his amazed father. Eager to perform the like 
service to ail who had suffered in like manner, and accompanied 
by the happy Ix>rd Buthven (who gazed with delight on his son, 
treading so early the path of glory), he hasteneil around to the 
other dungeons; and gladly proclaimed to the astonished in- 
mate, freedom and safety. Having rid them of their shackles, 
he had just entered with his noble company into the vaulted 
chamber, which contained the released Lord liundaff, when the 
peaceful clarion sou^nded. At the joyful tidings, Graham 
started on his feet; “Now, my father, you shall see the bravest 
ot men" 
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CHAPTEKXXX. 

THE BABNS OF AYR. 

Morning was spreading in pale light over the heavens, and 
condensing with its cold breath the lurid smoke which still 
ascended in volumes from the burning^ ruins, when Wallace, 
turning round at the glad voice of Edwin, beheld the released 
nobles. This was the first time he had ever seen the Lords Dun- 
daff and Ruthven; but several of the others he remembered 
having met at the fatal decision of the erown; and, while wel- 
coming to his friendship those to whom his valor had given 
freedom, how great was his surprise to see, in the person of a 
prisoner suddenly brought before him, Sir John Monteith; the 
young chieftain whom he bad parted with a few months ago at 
Douglas; and from whose fatal invitation to that castle he might 
date the ruin of bis d^^arest happiness, and all the succeeding 
catastrophe! 

We found Sir John Monteith amongst the slain before the 
palace, said Ker; “he, of the whole party, alone breathed; I 
knew him instantly. How he came there I know not; but I 
have brought him hither to explain it himself.” Ker withdrew, 
to finish the interment of the dead. 

Monteith, still leaning on the arm of a soldier, grasped Wal- 
lace’s hand. “ My brave friend!” cried he, “ to owe my liberty 
to you is a twofold pleasure; for,” added he, in a lowered voice, 
“ I see before me the man who is to verify the words of Baliol; 
and be not only the guardian, but the possessor of the treasure 
be committed to our care!” 

Wallace, who had never thought on the cofifer, since he knew 
it was under the protection of St. Fillan, shook his bead, “ A 
far different meed do I seek, my friend!” said he; “to behold 
these happy countenances of my liberated countrymen is 
greater reward to me than w^onld be the development of all 
the splendid mysteries which the head of Baliol could devise.” 

“Ay!” cried Dundaff, wlio overheard this part of the conver- 
sation, “ we invited the usurpation of a tyrant by the docility 
with which we submitted to his minion. Had we rejected 
Baliol, we had never been ridden by Edward. But the rowel 
has gored the flanks of us all! and who amongst us will not lay 
himself and fortune at the foot of him who plucks away the 
tyrant’s heel 

“ If ail held our cause in the light that you do,” returned 
Wallace, “ the blood which these Southrons have sown would 
rise up in ten thousand legions to overwhelm the murderers!” 

“But how,” inquired he, turning to Monteith, “ did you hap- 
pen to be in Ayr at this period ? and bow, above all, amongst 
the slaughtered Southrons at the palace?” 

Sir John Monteith readily replied: “ My adverse fate accounts 
for all.” He then proceeded to inform Wallace, that on the 
very night in which they parted at Douglas, Sir Arthur Hesel- 
rigge was told the story of the box; and accordingly sent to 
have Montseith brought prisoner to Lanark, He lay ia the dun- 
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Keom of its citadel at' the very time Wallace entered that 
and destroyed tbe governor. Though the Scot^M not nnri" 
the advantage otfer^ by the trandent panic iSo "ddcTfht 
rotnbation threw their enemies, care was itnmediatelv taken hv 
tbo English lieutenant to prev<^nt a repetition of tbe same 
teis; am], m consequence, every suspected person was seizerf 
pd those already m confinement loaded with chains Montefth 
being known as a friend of Wallace, was sent und4r a strong 
guard toward Stirling, there to stand his trial bSore 

English^ustmiary, Ormsby. By i iX chtn^ 
Sfiid he^, I made my escape; but I was soon retaken bv another 
conveyed to Ayr, where the LiemSnt-gOTernor 

at hif ^ntertaTnS to sing 

purpose, he last night confined me in thebanooetfTiP-- 
and thus, when the flames surrounded th£ 
exposed to die tiie death of a Laitm 
though then as much oppressed as any other Scot. Snatchfno* 
Smithrnn?^’ striving to join my brave countrymen the 
passage, and I fell under their arms/’ 
Happy to have rescued his old acquaintance from furtheV in 
committed him to Edwin to kaKo fhZ 
citadel Then taking the colors of Edward from The ^ron^ 
had laid them), he gave t^m tTSr 

on CoSJS'sra- AfiSts r„r t 

Sefin hundred followed thei? 

of waSe in th» T ^'^^’■SCtic spirits preferrea a life 

before retnrtang to ^ubmif to straggling for freedom, 

listed under the\aLeta“f Wallace 
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CHAPTEB XXXI. 

BERWICK iJ50> THE TWEED. 

In tbe course of an hour Murray returued from having seen 
the departing Southrons beyond the barriers of the township. 
But he did not come alone; he was accompanied by Lord 
Auchinleck, the son of one of the betrayed barons who had 
fallen in the palace of Ayr. This young chieftain, at the head 
of his vassals, hastened to support the man whose dauntless 
hand had thus satisfie<i his revenge; and when he met Murray 
at the north gate of the town, and recognized in his dying ban- 
ners a friend of Scotland, he was happy to make himself known 
to an officer of Wallace, and to be conducted to that chief. 

While Lord Andrew and bis new colleague were making the 
range of the suburbs, the glad progress of the victor Scots had 
turned tbe whole aspect of that gloomy city. Doors and win- 
dows, so recently closed in deep mourning, for the sanguinary 
deeds done in the palace, now opened teeming with smiling in- 
habitants. The general joy penetrated to the moat remote 
recesses. Mothers now threw their fond arms around the necks 
of tbe children whom just before they had regarded with the 
averted eyes of despair; in the one sex, they then beheld the 
victims of, perhaps, the next requisition for blood; and in the 
other, the hapless prey of passions, more felt than the horrid 
rage of the beast of the field. But now all was secure again. 
These terrific tyrants w^ere driven hence; and the happy parent, 
embracing her offspiing as if restored from tbe grave, implored 
a thousand blessings on the head of Wallace, the gifted agent of 
all this good. 

Sons who in secret had lamented the treacherous death of 
their fathers, and brothers of their brothers, now opened their 
gates, and joined the valiant troops in the streets- Widowed 
wives and fatherless daughters almost forgot they had been be- 
reaved of their natural protectors, when they saw Scotland res- 
cued from her enemies, and her armed sons, once more walking 
in the broad day, masters of themselves and of their country's 
liberties. 

Thus, then, with every heart rejoicing, every house teeming 
with numbers to swell the ranks of Wallace, did he, the day 
after he had entered Ayr, see all arranged for its peaceful es- 
tablishment. But ere”li6 bade that town adieu, in which he 
had been educated, and where alnaost every man, remembering 
its preserver’s boyish years, thronged round him with recollec- 
tions of former days, one duty yet demanded his stay; to pay 
funeral honors to the remains "of his beloved grandfather. 

Accordingly, the time was fixed; and with every solemnity 
due to his virtues and his rank, Sir l^nald Crawford was buried 
in the chapel of the citadel. It was not a scene of mere ceremo- 
nious mourning. As he had been the father of the fatherless, 
he was followed to the grave by many an orphan’s tears; and as 
he had been the protector of the distressed of every degree, a 
procession, long and full of lamentation, conducted bis shrouded 
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OOTOM to its earthly rest. The mourning families of the chiefs 
who had fallen m the rame bloody theater with himself closed 
the sad retinue; and w-hile the holy rites committed his bX 
the ground, the sacred mass was extended to those who had 
been plunged into the weltering element. 

While Wallace confided the aged Elspa and her sister te ti,.. 
care of Sir Keginald Crawford, to whom 11^018^ manned t^ 
lands of his grandfather; - Cousin,-’ sai.i he. “ tou are! valilm 
and a humane man! I leave you to be the representative of 

your veoeiable UDcie; to cherish these poor women whom 

protector of his people and the defender of the 
to^n.^ The citadel is under the command of the Baron of 
Auchinleck; he, with Ins brave followers, being the first to hail 
the burning of the accursed Barns of Ayr.^' ^ 

After this solemnity, and these dispositions, Wallace called ^ 
review of his troops; and found that he could leave five hun- 
outlin t? an army of at least two thousand 

design to take his course to Berwick; and bv 
seizing every castle of strength in his way, form a chain of 
works across the country, which would not only bulwark Scot- 
land against any fm-ther inipads from its enemies, but render 
interior Southron garrisons more certain 

conflagration of tlie palace 
Wallace qmtted Ayr; and marching over its far-stretching hills’ 
every watch-tower on their summits. For^ now’ 
withersoever he moved, he found his victories had preoS 
^ bovel, turned out to greet ^d offer 

him their services. Thus, heralded by fame, the panic-struck 

the fled at the distant view of his standards; 

the names of Ayr seemed to menace them all, and castle 'ind 

S tetoreTin^"^’'*^^ opened their 

Arrived under those blood-stained towers which had so oftAn 

objiects of dispute between the powers of Enfiriand and 
K? Pjepared for their immediate attack.^ Berwick 
being a valuable fortress to the enemy, not only as a kev to the 
invaded kingdom, but a point whence by their shTps tlw com 
manded the whole of the eastern coast of Scotland ^Wallace ex- 
pected that a desperate stand would be made here to stoo the 
progress of his arms. But being aware that the most 
mode of warfare was tlie best adapted to promote his cause he 
first took the town by assault; Rud then, having Kn Rar! 
nson into the citadel. if Krr o 


vessrfrwbichTal^fnH*^ in boats to the enfmy’s 

roads. The feint took; and bv the^ 
means getting possession of those nearest the town, he manned 
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5 them with Ms own people; and going out with them himself, In 

three days made itimself master of every ship on the coast. 

^ By this maneuver the situation of the besieged was rendered 

I so hopeless, that no mode of escape was left but by desperate 

' sallies. They made them, but without other effect than weak- 

ening their strength and increasing their miseries. Wallace was 
aware of ail their resolutions; for knowing w:hat would be bovst 
for them to do in their situation, he needed no better spy ovei 
their actions than bis own judgment. 

Foiled in every attempt, as their opponent, guessing their in- 
tentions, was prepared at every point to meet their different 
essays, and losing men at every rencounter, their governor stood 
without resource. Without provisions, without aid of any kind 
; for his wounded men, and hourly annoyed by the victorious 

: Scots, who continued day and night to throw showers of arrows, 

i and other missile weapons, from the towers and springalls with 

I which they had overtopped the walls, the unhappy Earl of 

I Gloucester seemed ready to rush on death, to avoid the disgrace 

I of surrendering the fortress. Every soul in the garrison was re- 

I duced to similar despair. Wallace even found means to dam up 

the spring which had supplied the citadel with water. The 
common men, famished with hunger, smarting with wounds, 
and now perishing with inextin^ishable thirst, threw them- 
selves at the feet of their officers, imploring them to represent 
to their royal governor that if he held out longer, he must de- 
fend the place alone, for they could not exist another day under 
their present sufferings. 

The earl indeed repented the rashness with which he bad 
thrown himself unprovisioned into the citadel. He now saw 
that expectation was no apology for want of precaution. When 
his first division had been overpowered in the assault on the 
town, bis evil genius then suggested that it was best to take the 
second unbroken into the citadel, and there await the arrival of 
I a reinforcement by sea. But he thence beheld the ships which 

I had defended the harbor seized by Wallace before his eyes, 

I Rope was then crushed, and nothing but death or dishonor 

i seemed to be his alternatives. Cut to the soul at the conse- 

quences of his want of judgment, he determined to retrieve his 
fame by washing out that error with his blood. To fall under 
the ruins of Berwick Castle was his resolution. Such was the 
state of his mind when his officers appeared with the petition 
from his men. In proportion as they felt the extremities into 
which they were driven, the offense he had committed glared 
with tenfold enormity in his eyes; and, in a wild despair, he 
told them “ they might do as they would, but for his part, the 
moment they opened the gates" to the enemy, that moment 
should be the last of his life. He, that was tlie son-in-law 
of King Edward, would never yield his sword to a Scottish 
rebel.’’ 

Terrified at these threats on himself, the soldiers, who loved 
their general, declared themselves willing to die with him; and, 
as a last effort, proposed making a mine under the principal 
tower of the Scots; and by setting fire t@ it, as least destroy the 
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rnmm by which they feared their enemies might storm the cite. 

As Wallace gave bis orders from this commandinf. i 

8®'* Pa®ingiu numbers behind a mS in ’ h- 

oirecl/ion of tlie tower where he Rfoo/i* ha 

their design; and ordering countermi I to S 
anticipated happened; and Murrarat the hea 1 of hIC 
encountered those of the castle at the veVr fi ““ers, 

iflfilEsaitS 

w^aSn^d’^and undaunted resolution with^ which the 

having assaulted him with the veLmenct of 

disarmed undpr at- t-uJl oi despair, bow lay 

R^S‘d?MoSmerr“wTl]a^^^ 

the note of peaa® Everv s wont >»8 bugie and sounded 

was hushed in expects ifenS 

f a pS o?ty"L‘Sritn‘ Wo“ 
Xthfr?ru^.^ireverl'Stord-T?“r 

free and We people ” ^ ^ instruments to enchain a 

thfswltohrrad^eto“#;d^ol“^^ Wmiiy on 

men. Sev a^tod hk twlT’ ®y®« fl»d on his 
dei*stood him; and passinf a 

other, one at ]a“i?tralfn^.^®Tn^‘lf%? ^ 

SrS ready to die a« f-n 4 . , us, earl. W^e are 

from you,’^ ’ neither we may be divided 

each eye, ha turned to WalkcefanrstmtchrngSlis ^ S 

daughter of Kteg^Ed^w^’l^ *H b^ wr?®^*' niarried Jane ®f Acre, tiie 
lttf«iage with teat of Gloucester on his 
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t Mm, Hoble Scot,” said he, your UBexanipled generosity, and 

the iDvindble fidelity of these heroic men, have compelled me 
i to accept tlie life I had resolved to lose under these walls, rather 

than resign them. But virtue is resistless, and to it do I sor- 
render that pride of soul which made existence insufferable 
under the consciousness of having erred. When I became the 
; husband of King Edward’s daughter^ I believed myself pledged 

to victories or to death. But there is a conqiiesCand 1 feel it, 
greater than over hosts in the field; and here taught to make it, 

; the husband of the princess of England, the proud Earl of 

Gloucester, consents to hve to be a monument of Scottish noble- 
; ness, and of the inflexible fidelity of English soldiers.” 

‘‘You live, illustrious and virtuous Englishmen,” returned 
Wallace, “to redeem that honor of which too many rapacious 
, sons of England have robbed their country/ Go forth, there- 

1 fore, as my conqueror, for you have on this spot extinguished 

I that burning antipathy with which the outraged heart of 

William Wallace had vowed to extirpate every Southron from 
I off this ravaged land. Honor, brave earl, makes all men breth- 

I ren; and, as a brother, I open these gates for you, to repass into 
your country. W'hen there, if you ever remember William 
Wallace, let it be as a man who fights, not for conquest or re- 
nown, but to restore Scotland to her rights, and then resign bis 

i sw^ord to peace.” 

“ 1 shall remember you, Sir William Wallace!” returned De 
Monthermer; “and, as a pledge of it, you shall never see me 
again in this country till I come an embassador of that peace for 
which you fight. But meanwhile, in the moment of hot con- 
tention for the rights which you believe wrested from you, do 
you remember that they have not been so much the spoil of my 
royal father’s ambition as the traffic of your own venal nobles. 
I Had I not believed that Scotland was unworthy of freedom, I 

I should never have appeared upon her borders; but now that I 

I see that she has brave hearts within her, who not only resist 

I oppression, but know how to wield power, I detest the zeal with 

I which I volunteered to rivet her chains. And I repeat, that 

} never again shall my hostile foot impress this land.” 

These sentiments were answered in the same spirit by his 
■ soldiers; and the Scots, following the example of their leader, 

: treated them with every kindness. After dispensing amongst 

them provisions, and appointing means to convey the wounded 
in comfort, Wallace bade a cordial farewell to the Earl of Glou- 
cester, and his men conducted their reconciled enemies over 
the Tweed. There they parted. Tbe English bent their coarse 
toward London, and the Scots returned to their victorious 
general 


CHAPTER XXXIL 

STIRLING. 

The happy effects of these rapid conquests were soon appar- 
ent. The fail of Berwick excited such a confidence in the minds 
Of the neighboring chieftains, that every hour brought fresh 
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TMruits to Wallace. Every mouth wau full of the urafcfla 
the young conqueror; every eye was eager to catch « 

his person; ana while the men were emulous to share^his eJorv^ 
.he women m their secret bowers put up prayers for the^w^’ 
ervation ot one so handsome and so brave. ^ ^ ^ 

Amongst the many of every rank and aae who . 

my their respects to the deliverer of Berwick was 
wi7t’ Thirlestane, theS<«/..«rflnSM’o;iaSrS*‘^ 

rJL If "" approach of thr^eSerablp 

chief, than he set forfch to bid him welcome. At sis-ht of 
champion of Scotland, Sir Richard threw himself oThl i ^ ® 

years; and hastening toward Wallace, clasped him in Srm« 
Let me look on theei” cried the old knight; “ let me fpa«r 
true Scot, who again raises L.is hoary bead s* 
long bent m shame for Its dishonored conntrT^” 'WhflA^i^^ 
spoke he viewed Wallace from head to fS! I WcS® 
J^nald Crawford, and thy valiant father,” continued he 
had they lived to see this dav! But the base miirdpi* 

afr the honorable grave of the other^ 

^^‘6 laid niy own children, in this 

tears’”^“^ ^ ^ Scotland that is to dry allliur 

warm compliments to Edwin on his eariv snc 

then turning to MCayr“Av?” 

“iS ^ the valiant house of SthweZn 
Wrw grandfather and myself wer^ bovs 

e?|btv years Alexander the Second; and that is 

safriis?" ■* rT?” "'S &»^.5 .Ta“.„.r“.v J 

v^ark flfpt daughters, the tender bLsoms of my S 
around me, the fairest lilies of the laml- hnf 
they, too, are passed away. The one, scormng the mei chkr^' 


noted in Sortlteh^tra^tion°lor*'his TWrlestane on the Leeder, Is 

castle against the English in hi. raliant defense of his 

enthnstom amongstie people Of « still the subject of 

inlbt^ySg 
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of yotitb, aod preferring a union with a soul that had long con- 
versed with superior regions, loved the sage of Ercildown,. But 
iny friend lost this rose of his bosom, and I the child of mv 
heart, ere she had been a year his wife. Then was rny last and 
only daughter married to the Lord Mar; and in giving birth to 
my dear Isabella she, too, died. Ah, my good young knight, 
were it not for that sweet child, the living image of her mother, 
who in the very spring of youth was cropped and fell, I should 
be alone; my hoary head would descend to the grave, unwept, 
■nnregrettedl” 

The joy of the old man having recalled such melancholy re- 
membrances, he wept upon the shoulder of Edwin, who had 
drawn so near, that the story, which was begun to Murray, was 
ended to him. To give the mourning father time to recover 
himself, Wallace was moving away, when he was met by Ker, 
bringing information that a youth had Just arrived in breathless 
haste from Stirling, with a sealed packet, which he would not 
deliver into any hands but those of Sir William Wallace. Wal- 
lace requested his friends to show every attention to the Lord of 
Thirlestane, and then withdrew to meet the messenger. 

On his entering the ante- room, the youth sprung forward, but 
suddenly checking himself, he stood as if irresolute whom to 
address. 

“This is Sir William Wallace, young man,” said Eer; “de- 
liver your embassy.” 

At these words the youth pulled a packet from bis bosom, 
and putting it into the chief’s hand, retired in confusion. Wal- 
lace gave orders to Eer to take care of Mm, and then turned to 
inspect its contents. He wondered from whom it would come, 
aware of no Scot in Stirling who would dare to write to him 
while that town was possessed by the enemy. But not losing a 
moment in conjecture, he broke the .seal. 

How was he startled at the first wordsi and how was every 
energy of his heart roused to redoubled action when he turned 
to the signature! The first words in the letter were these: 

“A daughter, trembling for the life of her father, presumes 
to address Sir William Wallace.” The signature was “ Helen 
Mar.” He began the letter again; 


“ A daughter, trembling for the life of her father, presumes 
to address Sir William Wallace. Alas! it will be a long letter! 
for it is to tell of our countless distresses. You have been his 
deliverer from the sword, from chains, and from the waves. 
Refuse not to save him again to whom you have so often given 
life, and hasten, brave Wallace, to preserve the Earl of Mar 
from the scaffold. 

“ A cruel deception brought him from the Isle of Bute, where 
you imagined you had left him in security. Lord Aymer de 
Yalence, escaping a second time from your sword, fied under 
covert of the night, from Ayr to Stirling. Cressingbarn, the 
rapacious robber of all our castles, found in him an apt coadju- 
tor. They concerted how to avenge your late successes; 
CresBingham, eager to enrich himself, While he flattered the v*- 
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^ntments of his cotnmantler, suggested that you, Sir WUliim 
Wallace, our deliverer, and our enemy's scourge, would S 
easily be made to feel through the bosoms of vour friS* 
These cruel men have therefore determined, bv a mo/k to al 
condemn mv father to death, and thus, while they distresf vou 
” possession of his lands, with the sembiani of 

•" P'f unrigliteous debate was commn 

nicated to me by De Valence himself; thinking to excusrhl' 
part in the affair by proving to me bow insensible he is to the 
pnnaplM which move alike a patriot and a man of honor 
Tir learned from some too well-informed spy that Lord 

Mar had retired m peaceful obscurity to Bute, these arch“ 
enemies to oiir country sent a body of men disguised as Scots to 
Gourocfc. There they dispatched'a messenger into the iS 
to inform Lord Mar that Sir William Wallace was on the banks 
of the Frith waiting to converse with him. Mv noble Lather 
UDsuspiciaus of treachery, hurried to the summons. Ladv Mar 
accompamed him, and so hot!) fell into the snare. 

' They were brought prisoners to Stirling, where another af- 
in capti™ "’as to his daughter and his sLfer 

“After ! had been betrayed from St. Fillan’s monastery bv 
the falsehoods of one Scottish knight, and rescued froni his 
power by the gallantry of another, I sought the protection of 
my aunt, Lady Eiithven. who then dwelt at Alloa, on the banka 
of the F^orth. Her husband had been invited to Avr bv some 
treacherous requisition of the governor, Arnuf; and with m^y 
other ords was thrown into prison. Report sai s, bravelt o? 

freedom to my Ijetrayed uncle. 

Ihe, nionient Lord Ruthven's person was secured, his estates 
were seized, and my aunt aud myself being found at Alloa w| 
were earned prisoners to this city. Alas! we bad tS no 
preserve us from our enemies! Lady Ruthven’s 

of rh^,wJl ® u ® Duub.ir, and in terror 

a placed her eldest surviving boy in a convent 

T^r 1'^" father was brought to 

Stirling. Though a captive in the town. I was not then con- 
fined to any closer durance than the walls. While he was vet 
rtfCPts, rumor told my aunt that the Scottish 
fo i to prison was her beloved brother. She flew 

to dreadful tidings. I heard no 

more, saw no more, till, having rushed into the streets and 
nwopff ’■ (rtistacle of crowd and soldiers, I found 

^self clasped in my father’s arms— in his shackled arms' 

S bou“rWhera fhP f ‘ WallaceTn 

Where the brave unknown knight, who had sworn 

to me to seek my father, and defend him with his life 9 "Fifith 
w^ere absent, and , he was in chains * 

distraction baffled the attempts of the guards 
to part US, and what became of me I know not till I found 
myself lying on a couch, attended bv many women and sun 

ported by my aunt. When I bad recover^ fol^Sntation and 
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to tears, my aunt told me I was in the apartments of the deputy 
warden. He, vvith Cressingham, having gone out to meet the 
man they had so basely drawn into their toils, De Valence him- 
self saw the struggles of paternal affection contendiog against 
the men who would have torn a senseless daughter from his 
arms, and yet, merciless manl he separated us, and sent me, 
with my aunt, a prisoner to his house. 

The next day a packet was put into my aunt’s hands, con- 
taining a few precious lines from my father to me, also a letter 
from the countess to Lady Ruthven, full of your goodness to 
her and to my father, and narrating the cruel manner in which 
they had been ravished from the asylum in which you had 
placed them. She then said that could she find means of ap- 
prising you of the danger to which siie and her husband arekow 
involved, she would besure of a second rescue. Whethei'she 
has blessedly found these means I know not, for all communi- 
cation between us, since the delivery of that letter, has been 
rendered impracticable. The messenger that brought the packet 
w’as a good Southron, who had been won by Lady Mar’s en- 
treaties. But on his quitting our apartments, be'^was seized 
by a servant of De Valence, and on the same day put publicly 
to death, to intimidate all others from the like compassion to 
the sufferings of unhappy Scotland. Oh! Sir William Wallace, 
will not your sword reach these men of blood? 

“Earl de Valence compelled my aunt to yield the packet to 
him. We had already read it, therefore did not regret it on 
that head, but feared the information it might give relative to 
you. In consequence of this circumstance I was made a closer 
prisoner. But captivity could have no terrors for me, did it 
not divide me from my^ father. And, grief on grief! what 
words have I to write it? they have cohdemned him to die! 
That fatal letter of my step-mother’s was brought out against 
him, and as your adherent, Sir William Wallace, they have sen- 
tenced him to lose hts head! 

“I have knelt to Earl de Valence; I have implored my 
father’s life at his hands, but to no purpose. He tells me that 
Cressingham, at his side, and Ormsby, by letters from Scone, 
declare it necessary that an execution of consequence should be 
made to appall the discontented Scots; and that as no lord is 
more esteemed in Scotland than the Earl of Mar, lie mmt be the 
sacrifice, 

“Hasten, then, my father’s preserver and friendl hasten to 
save him! Oh, fly. for the sake of the country he loves; for the 
sake of the hapless beings dependent on bis protection! I shall 
be on my knees till I hear your trumpet before the walls; for in 
you and Veaven now rest all the bo;^s of Helen Mar.” 

A cold dew’' stood on the limbs of Wallace as he closed the 
letter. It might he too late! The sentence was passed on the 
earl, and his executioners were prompt as cruel: the ax might 
already have fallen. 

He called to Ker, for the messenger to be brought in. He en- 
tered. Wallace inquired how long he had been from Stirling* 
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Only thirty 'four hours/^ replied the youth, addiog that he had 
traveled niglifc and day for fear the news of the risings in An- 
nan dale, and the taking of Berwick, should precipitate the earl’s 
death, ' 

“ I aecorapany you this instant,’’ cried Wallace! ^‘Ker, see 
that the troops get under arms.” As he spoke he turned 
into the room where he had left the Knight of Thirlestane. 

Sir Richard 'Maitland,” said he, willing to avoid exciting his 
alarm, there is more work for ns at Stirling. Lord Ajmer de 
Valence has again escaped the death we thought had overtaken 
him, and is now in that 'citadel, I have just r^-^ceived a summons 
thither, which I must obey,”' ■ At these words, Sir Roger- Kirk- 
patrick gave a shout and rushed from the apartment. Wallace 
looked after him for a moment, and then continued: ‘^Follow 
us with your prayers, Sir 'Richard; and I shall not despair of 
sending ‘blessed tidings to the banks of the Lander,” 

‘‘ What has happened ?*’ inquired Murray, who saw that some 
thing more than the escape of De Valence had been imparted to 
his general. 

“We must spare this good old man,” returned he. “and hav^» 
him conducted to his home before I declare it publicly; but this 
Earl of Mar is again a prisoner, and in Stirling.” 

Murray, who instantly comprehended his uncle’s danger 
speeded the departure of Sir Richard; and as Wallace held hi^ 
stirrup, the chief lahi his hand on his head, and blessed him. 
“ The seer of Ercildown is too ill to bring his benediction him. 
seif, but I breathe it over this heroic brow!” Wallace bowed 
his head in silencer and the bridle being in the hand of Lord 
Andrew, he led the horse out of the eastern gate of the town, 
where, taking leave of the veteran knight, he soon rejoined hia 
commander, whom he found in the midst of his chieftains. 

He had informed them of the Earl of Mar’s danger, and tha 
policy as well as justice of rescuing so poweiful and patriotic a 
nobleman from the threatened execution, I/ord Ruthven needed 
no arguments to precipitate Mm to the assistance of his brother 
and his wife; and the anxieties of the affectionate Edwin were 
all awake when he knew that his mother was a prisoner. Lord 
Andrew smiled proudly when he returned bis cousin’s letter t;o 
Wallace. “ We shall have the rogue on the nail yet,” cried he; 
“ my uncle’s brave head is not ordained to fall by the stroke of 
such a coward I” 

^‘So I believe,” replied Wallace; and then turning to Lord 
DundaSf— “ My lord,” said he, “ I leave you governor of Ber- 
wick,” 

The veteran warrior grasped Wallace’s hand. “ To be your 
representative in this fortress, is the proudest station this war- 
worn frame hath ever filled. My son must be my representa- 
tive with yon in the field.” He waved Sir John Graham toward 
Mm; the young knight -advanced, and Lord Bundaff, placing 
bis son’s hands upon his target, continued, “ Swear, that as this 
defends the body, you will ever strive to cover Scotland from 
her enemies; and that from this hour you will be the faithAil 
friend and follower of Sir William Wallace.” 
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**I swear,*' returoed Orabaro, kissiog the shield. Wallace 
pressed bis hand. I have brothers around me. rather than 
what the world calls friends! And with such valor, such fidelity 
to aid me, can I be otherwise than a victor ? Heaven’s anointed 
sword is with such fellowsbipr 

Edwin, who stood near this rite of generous enthusiasm, 
softly whispered to Wallace, as he turned toward bis troops, 

But amongst ail these brothers, cease not to r.=^member Edwin 
—the youngest and the least. Ah, my beloved general, whafc 
Jonatnao was to David, I would be to theel” 

Wallace looked on him with penetrating tenderness; his heart 
was suddenly wrung by a recollection, which the words of Ed- 
win had recalled. ‘*But thy love, Edwin, passes not the love of 
woman r ** But it equals it,” replied he; “ what has been done for 
thee I would do; only love me as David did Jonathan, and I 
shall be the happiest of the happy.” “Be happy then, dear 
boy!” answered Wallace; “for ail that ever beat in human 
breast, for friend or brother, lives in my heart for thee.” 

At that moment Sir John Graham rejoined them; and some 
other captains coming up, Wallace made the proper military dis- 
positions, and every man took his station at the head of his 
division. 

Until the men had marched far beyond the chance of rumors 
reaching Thirlestane, they were not informed of the Earl of 
Mar’s danger. They conceived their present errand was the re- 
capture of De Talence. “ But at a proper moment,” said Wah 
lace, “they sliall know the whole ti*uth; for,” added he, “as it 
is a law of equity, that what concerns all, should be approved 
by all, and that common dangers should be repelled by united 
efforts, the people xvho follow our standards, not as hirelings, 
but with willing spirits, ought to know our reasons for requir- 
ing their services.” 

“ The^y who follow you,” said Graham, “ have too much con- 
fidence in their leader, to require any reasons for his move- 
ments.” 

“ It is to place that confidence on a sure foundation, my brave 
friends,” returned Wallace, “that I explain what there is no^ 
just reason to conceal. Should policy ever compel me to strike 
a blow without previously telling my agents wherefore, I should 
then draw upon their faith, and expect that confidence in my 
honor and arms which I now place on their discretion anci 
fidelity.” 

Exordiums were not requisite to nerve every limb, and to 
strengthen every heart in the toilsome journey. Mountains 
were climbed, vast plains traversed, rivers forded, and preci- 
pices crossed, without one man in the ranks lingering on his 
steps, or dropping his bead upon his pike, to catch a moment’s 
slumber. Those who had fought with Wallace, longed to re- 
double their fame under his command; and they who had re- 
cently embraced his standard, panted with a virtuous ambition 
to rival those first-born in arms. 

Bir Boger Kirkpatrick“ had been the first to fiy to arms, on the 
march to Stirling being mentioned; and when Wallace istooa 
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forward to declare that rest should foe dispensed with till Stir- 
ling fell, full, of a fierce joy, the ardent knigist darted orer every 
obstacle to reach his aim. He flew to the vau of bis troops, and 
hailing them for\\ard: ‘*Come onT cried he, “ami in the blood 
of Civssingham let tm forever sink King Edward's Scottish 
crawnF ■ ■ ■ 

The shouts of the men, who seemed to drink in the spirit that 
blazed from Kirkpatrick’s eyes, made the echoes of LaiBiner- 
mnir ring with a long-estranged noise. It was the voice of 
liberty. Leaping every bound, the eager van led tlie way; and, 
with prodigious perseverance, dragging their war-maclunes in 
the rear, tlm rest pressed on, til! they readied the Carron side. 
At the moment the foaming sp^ed of Wallace, smoking witii the 
labors of a long and rapid march, was piuoging into the stream 
to take the ford, Ker snatched the bridle of the horse: *‘My 
lord,” cried he, *^a man on full speed from Douglas Castle has 
bi-ought this packet.” 

In his march to Ayr, Wallace had left Sir Eustace Maxwell 
governor of that caslie, and Monteitii as his lieutenant, 

Wallace opened the packet and read as follows: 

The patriots in Annandale have been beaten by Lord de 
War<"iine. Sir John Mon teith (who volunteered to head them) 
is taken prisoner, with twelve hundred men. 

Earl de Warenne comes to resume his arrogant title of Lord 
Warden of Scotland, and thereby to relieve his deputy, Avrnnr 
de Valence, who is recalled to take possession of the lordship of 
Pembroke. In pursuance of his usurping commission, the earl 
is now marching rapidly toward the Lothians, in the hope of in- 
tercepting you in your progress. 

“ Thanks to the constant information you send us of your 
movements, for being able to apprise you of this danger! I 
should have attempted to have cheeked the Southron, by annoy- 
ing his flanks, had not iris numbers rendered such an enterprise 
on my part hopeless. But his aim being to come up with you, 
if you meet him in the van, we shall have him in the rear; and, 
so surrounded, he must be cut to pieces. Surely the tree you 
planted io Dumbarton, is not now to be blasted! 

“ Ever my general’s and Scotland’s true servant, 

** EtJsrACB Maxwiix,” 

** Wliat answer inquired Ker. 

Wallace hastily engraved with his daggers point upon his 
gauntlet, “ RevivescoF Uur sun is above!*’ and desiring it to be 
given to the messenger to carry to Sir Eustace Maxw^ell, he re- 
fixed himself in his saddle, and spurred over the Carron, 

The moon was near her meridian as the wearied troops halted 
on the deep shadows of the Carse of Stirling, All around them 
w’as desolation; the sw'ord and the fire bad been there, not in 
open declared warfare, but under the darkness of midnight, and 
impelled by rapacity and wantonness; hence from the base of 

** Revirescol means bud againr’ TJiis eaoouragiiig word t® now ^ 
/•Wto of the Maxwell arms. 
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tbt rock, even to tbe foot of the Clackmannan Hills, all lay a 
SQioktn*^ wilderness. ^ ^ ■ 

An honr’s rest was sufficient to restore every exhansted 
power to the limbs of the determined followers of “Wallace: and, 
as the rnorDing- dawned, the sentinels on the ramparts of the 
town were not only surprised to see a host below, but that (by 
the most indefatigable labor, and a silence like death) iiad not 
merely passed the ditch, but having gained the counterscarp, 
had fixed their movable towers, and were at that instant over- 
looking the highest bastions. The mangonels and petiaries, and 
other implements for battering walls, and tbe ballista, with 
every efficient means of throwing missive weapons, vrere ready 
to discharge their artillery upon the heads of the besieged. 

At a sight so unexpected, which seemed to have arisen out of 
tbe earth like an exhalation (with such muteness and expedi- 
tion had the Scottish operations been earned on), the South- 
rons, struck with dread, fled a moment from the w’^alls; but im- 
mediately recovering tlieir presence of mind, they returned, and 
discharged a cloud of arrow’s upon their assailants. A messenger, 
mean while, w’as sent into the citadel to apprise DeVa I enee and the 
Governor Cressingham of the assault. The interior gates now sent 
forth thousands to the walls; but in proportion to the numbers 
which approached, tbe greater was the harvest of death pre- 
pared for the terrible arm of Wallace, whose tremendous war 
w’olves throwing prodigious stones, and lighter spriagalls, cast- 
ing forth brazen darts, sw^ept away file after tile of the rein- 
forcements. It grieved the noble heart of the Scottish com- 
mander to see so many valiant men urged to inevitable 
destruction; but still they advanced, and that his own might be 
preserved they must fail. To shorten the bloody contest, his 
direful weapons were w’orked with redoubled energy; and so 
mortal a showier fell that the heavens seemed to rain iron. The 
crushed and stricken enemy, shrinking under the mighty tem- 
pest, forsook their ground. 

The ramparts deserted, Wallace sprung from his tower upoa 
tbe walls. At that moment De Valence opened one of the gates; 
and, at the head of a formidable body, charged the nearest 
Scots, A good soldier is never taken unawares, and Murray and 
Graham were prepared to receive him. Furiously driving him 
to a retrograde motion, they forced him back into the town. 
But there all w^as confusion. Wallace, with his resolute follow- 
ers bad already put Cressingham and his legions to fiiglit; and, 
closely pursued by Kirkpatrick, they threw tliemselves into the 
castle. Meanwhile the victorious Wallace surrounded the 
amazed De Valence, who, caught in double toils, called to 
his men to fight for their king, and neither give nor take 
quarter. 

The brave fellows too strictly obeyed; and while they fell on 
ail sides, he supported them with a courage which horror of 
■Wallace's vengeance for his grandfather’s death, and the at- 
tempt on his own life m tbe hall at Dumbartoo, rendered des- 
perate. At last he encountered tbe conquering chief, arm to 
max* Great was the dismay c£ De Valence at this meeting; but 
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as death was i30w all he saw before liim, be resolved, If be must 
die, that the soul of bis enemy should atteud Mm to the other 
worM*'^. " 

He fought, not with the steady valor of a wmrrior determined 
to vanquish or die; but with the fury of despair, with the vio- 
lence of a hyena, thirsting for the blood of his opponent. 
Drunk with rage, he made a desperate plunge at the heart of 
Wallace^-a plunge, armed with execrations, and all his strength; 
but his sw’ord missed its aim, and entered the side of a youth, 
w’-ho at that moment had thrown himself before his general. 
"Wallace saw where the deadly blow fell; and lustantly closing 
on the earl— with a vengeance in his eyes, which reminded hi$ 
now determined victim of the horrid vision he had seen in the 
burning Barns of Ayr— with one grasp of his arm, the incensed 
chief hurled him to the ground ; and setting his foot upon his 
breast, would have buried his dagger there, had not De Valence 
dropped his uplifted sword, and with horror in every feature, 
raised his clasped hands in speechless supplication. 

Wallace suspended the blow; and De Valence exclaimed: 
** My life I this once again, gallant Wallace I by your hopes of 
heaven, grant me mercy !” 

Wallace looked on the trembling recreant with a glance, 
which, had he possessed the soul of a man, would have made 
him grasp at death, rather than deserve a second. ‘‘ And hast 
thou escaped me again?’ cried Wallace. Then turning his in- 
dignant eyes from the abject earl to bis bleeding friend— “ I 
yield him his life, Edwin, and you, perhaps, are slain?’ 

“ Forget not our own bright principle to avenge me,” said 
Edwin, as brightly smiling; “he has only wounded me. But 
you are safe, and I hardly feel a smart.” 

Wallace replaced his dagger in his girdle. “Bise, Lordde 
Valance; it is my honor, not my will, that grants your life. 
You threw away your armsl I cannot strike even a murderer 
who bares his breast. I give you that mercy you denied to 
nineteen unoffending, defenseless old men, whose hoary heads 
your ruthless ax brought with blood to the ground. Let mem- 
ory foe the sword I have withheld!” 

While he spoke, De Valence had risen, and stood, conscience- 
stricken, before the majestic mien of Wallace. There was some- 
thing in this denunciation that sounded like the irreversible 
decree of a divinity; and the condemned wretch quaked beneath 
the threat, while he panted for revenge. 

The whole of the survivors in De Valence’s train having sur- 
rendered themselves when their leader fell, in a few minutes 
Wallace was surrounded by his chieftains, bringing in the col- 
ors, and the swonds of their prisoners. 

“Sir Alexander Bamsay,” said he. to a brave and courteous 
knight, who with his kinsman, William Blair, had joined him 
in the Lothians; “ I confide Earl de Valence, to your care. See 
that he is strongly guarded; and has every respect according to 
the honor of him to whom I commit this charge.” 

The town was now in possession of the Scots; and Wallace® 
having sent off the rest -of his’ to safe quarters® 
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itemted his peiBuasions to Edwin, to leave tbe ground, and sub- 
mit his wounds to the surgeon. ** No, no,” replied he; the 
same hand that gave me this, inflicted a worse on my genera! 

Dumbarton; he kept the field then; and shall I retire now, 
^nd disgrace my example? No, my brother; you would not 
have me so disprove my kindred!” 

“ Do as you will,” answered Wallace, with a grateful smile; 
*‘so that you preserve a life that must never again be risked to 
save mine. While it is necessary for me to live, my Almighty 
Captain will shield me; but when his word goes forth, that I 
shall be recalled, it will not be in the power of friendship, nor 
of hosts, to turn the steel from my breast. Therefore, dearest 
Edwin, throw not yourself away, in defending what is in the 
hands of Heaven — to he lent, or to be withdrawn at will.” 

Edwin bowed his modest head: and having suffered a balsam 
to be poured into his wound, braced his brigandine over his 
breast; and was again at the side of bis friend, just as he 
had joined Kirkpatrick before the citadel. The gates were 
firmly closed, and the dismayed Cressingham was panting be- 
hind its walls, as Wallace commanded the parley to be sounded. 
Afraid of trusting himself within arrow-shot of an enemy who 
be believed conquered by witchcraft, the terrified governor sent 
his lieutenant up on the walls to answer the summons. 

The herald of the Scots demanded the immediate surrender of 
the place, Cressingham was at that instant informed by a mes- 
senger, who bad arrived too late the preceding night to be al- 
lowed to disturb his slumbers, that Be Warenne was approach- 
ing with an immense army. Inflated with new confidence, he 
mounted the wall himself, and in haughty language returned 
for answer, “ That he would fall under the towers of tbe citadel 
before he would surrender to a Scottish rebel. And as an ex- 
ample of the fate which such a delinquent merits,” continued 
be, ‘‘I will change the milder sentence passed on Lord Mar, and 
immediately hang him, and all bia family, on these ramparts, in 
sight of your insurgent army,” 

‘*Tben,” cried the herald, “thus savs Sir William Wallace— 
if even one hair on the heads of the Earl of Mar and his family 
fails with violence to tbe grtiund, every Southron soul who has 
this day surrendered to the Scottish arms shall lose his head by 
the ax. 

“ We are used to the blood of traitors,” cried Cressingham, 
“ and mind not its scent. But the army of Earl de Warenne is 
at hand; and it is at the peril of all your necks, for the rebel, 
your master, to put his threat in execution. Withdraw, or 
you shall see the dead bodies of Donald Mar and his family 
fringing these battlements; for no terms do we keep with man, 
woman, or child, who is linked with treason!” 

At these words, an arrow, winged from a hand behind 
Cressingham, flew directly to the unvisored face of Wallace, 
but it struck too high, arid ringing against his helmet fell to 
the ground. 

“Treachery!” resounded from every Scottish lip; while in- 
dignant at so villainous a rupture of the parley, every how wa^ 
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dmwn to the head: and a flight of arrows, armed with 

tion. flaw towarii the battlements. All liands 
^^OFk, to bring the towers to the wall- and monnHnt^^ 
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family, but every Scottish prisoner within these walls, shall per- 
ish, in your sight.,’’ ■■ . 

While he yet spoke, the Southrons uttered a great shout, and 
the Scots looking up, belield several high poles erected on the 
roof of the keep, and the Earl of Mar, as before, was led for- 
ward. But he seemed no longer the bold and tranquil patriot. 
He was surrounded by shrieking female forms, clinging to his 
knees; and his trembling hands were lifted to heaven, as if im- 
ploring its pity. 

“ Stop!” cried Wallace, in a voice whose thundering mandate 
rang from tower to tower, The instant he dies. Lord Aymer 
de Yalence shall perish!” 

He had only to make the sign, and in a few minutes that 
nobleman appeared between Eamsay and Kirkpatrick, “ Earl,” 
exclaimed Wallace, “ though I granted your life in the held 
wdth reluctance, yet here I am ashamed to put it in danger. 
But your own people compel me. Look at that spectacle. A 
venerable father, in the midst of his family; he and they doomed 
to an ignominious and instant death, unless I betray my country 
and abandon these walls. Were I weak enough to purchase their 
lives at such an expense, they could not survive that disgrace. 
But that they shall not die, while I have the power to preserve 
them, is my resolve and my duty! Life, then, for life; yours for 
this family!” 

Wallace, directing his voice toward the keep: 

“ The moment,” cried he, “ in which that vile cord presses 
too closely on the neck of the Earl of Mar, or any of his 
blood, the ax shall sever the head of Lord de Valence from his 
body!” 

De Valence was no^v seen on the top of one of the besieging 
towers. He was pale as death. He trembled, but not with dis- 
may only; ten thousand varying emotions tore his breast. To 
be thus set up as a monument of his own defeat, to be threat- 
ened with execution by an enemy he had contemned, to be ex- 
posed to such indignities by the unthinking ferocity of his col- 
league, filled him with such contending passions of revenge 
against friends and foes, that be forgot the present fear of death 
in turbulent wishes to deprive of life all by v^bom be suffered. 

Cressingham became alarmed on seeing the retaliating menace 
of Wallace brought so directly before his view; and, dreading 
the vengeance of De Valence’s powerful family, be ordered a 
herald to say that if Wallace would draw off bis troops to the 
outer bailiom, and the English chief along with them, the Lord 
Mar and his family should be taken from their perilous situa- 
tion, and he would consider on terms of surrender. 

Aware that Cressingham only wanted to gain time until 
De Warenne should arrive, Wallace determined to foil him 
with his own w-eapons, and make the gaining of the castle 
the consequence of vanquishing the earl. He told the now per- 
plexed governor that he should consider Lord de Valence as the 
hostage of safety for Lord Mar and his family, and therefore he 
consented to withdraw his men from the inner bailium till the 
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Mttiug of the enn, at which hour he should expeut a herald with 
the surrender of the fortress. u«rata with 

caught the Scottish chief in a snare and 
warden s army would be upon him long before the 
nnn!f“*i'1a armistice, Cressinghatn congratulated himself 
upon tins maneuver; and resolving that the moment Earl dn 
Warenne should appear, Lord Mar should be secretly deftm-M 
o*’<iered them to their security again*" 
comprehended ivhat were las enemy's views 
and what ought to be his own measures, as soon as he saw the 
unhappy group disappear from the battlements of the keep. lie 
then recalled his men from the inner bailium wall, and station- 
^ioug the ramparts, and in the towers 
in cutef w’an, committed De Valence to the stronghold of 
* tbe esi^ial charge of Lord Ruthvin, who 

to^h^k tit ^‘'at were 

to ooecl toe threateoed daoger of relatives eo dear to Mm as 

were the prisoners in the castle. 


CHAPTER XXXIIL 
CAMBXJS-KENNITH. ^ 
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but fortune favored bim. and unseen he crept alon^ through 
the thickets, till be descried the advance of De Warenoe’s 
army on the skirts of Tor Wood* 

Having missed Wallace in West Lothian, De Warenne 
divided his army into three divisions* to enter Stirlingshire by 
different routes; and so he hoped, certainly, to intercept him in 
one of theni. The Earl of Montgomery led the first, of twenty 
thousand men; the Barons Hilton and Blenkiusopp, the second, 
of ten thousand; and De Warenne himself the third, of thirty 
thousand. 

It was the first of these divisions that Cressingham encount- 
ered in Tor Wood; and revealing himself to Montgomery, he re- 
counted bow rapidly Wallace Lad gained the town, and in what 
jeopardy the citadel would be, if he were not instantly attacked. 
The earl advised waiting for a junction with Hilton or the lord 
warden, ‘‘ which,” said he, “must happen in the course of a few 
hours.” 

“ In the course of a few hours,” returned Cressingham, “you 
wifi have no Stirling Castle to defend* The enemy will seize it 
at sunset, in pursuance of the very agreement by which I 
warded him off, to give us time to annihilate him before that 
hour. Therefore no hesitation, if we would not see him lock 
the gates of the north of Scotland upon us, even when we have 
the power to hurl liim to perdition.” 

By arguments such as these the young earl was induced to 
give up his judgment; and, accompanied by Cressingham, 
whose courage revived amid such a host, he proceeded to rhe 
southern bank of the Forth. 

The bands of Wallace were drawn up on the opposite shore, 
hardly five thousand strong, but so disposed the enemy could 
not calculate their numbers, though the narrowness of their 
front suggested to Cressingham that they could not be numer- 
ous; and he recollected that many must have been left to oc- 
cupy the outworks of the town and the citadel “ It wdli be 
easy to surround the rebel,” cried he; “ and that we may effect 
our enterprise before the arrival of the warden robs us of the 
honor, let us about it directly, and cross the bridge.” 

Montgomery proposed a herald being sent to inform Wallace 
that, besides the long line of troops he saw, De Warenne was 
advancing with double hosts, and if he would now surrender, a 
pardon should be granted to him and bis, in the king^s name, 
for all their late rebellions. Cressingham was vehement against 
this measure, but Montgomery being resolute, the messenger 
was dispatched. . . 

Jn a few minutes he returned, and repeated to the Southron 
commanders the words of Wallace: “Go,” said he, “ Mi your 
masters we came not here to treat for a pardon of what w® 
shall never allow to be an offense; w® came to assert our rights 
—to set Scotland free. Till that is effected, all negotiation is 
vain. Let them advance; they will find us prepared.” 

“ Then onward!” cried Montgomery ; and, spurring his steed, 
he led the way to the bridge; his eager soldiers followed, and 
thei wlKsfe of Ms center ranks passed ewer. Tbe 'flanks ad* 
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vanced, mi the bridge, from end to mi. was filled with areh, 
era, cavalry, men-at-arms, and war-carriages* Gressinjrhani 'in 
Mlooing In j‘)rond triumph to those w?ho occo- 
ped the rear of the straining beams, wdien the blast of a 
soimd^ from the till now silent and immovable Scot- 
tish phalange. It was re-echoed by shouts from behind the nass- 
ing enemy, and m that moment the sopponing piers of the 
. bridge^ were pulled, away, and the whole of its' mailed' thronl 
was precipitated into the stream, ® 

cries of the maimed, and the dtowming were joined bv the 
terrific slogan of. t.wo bands, of Scots. The one with ■Wallace 
towmrd the head of tl3e.\.river, wiule the otheiMioder the com- 

ambuscarle on tSj 
^pou.th6.;.rear .of the dismayed, troops; and both 
„ divisions sweeping all before them, drove those who fought on 

had just escaped the flood 
to meet Its waves again, a bleeding host, ^ 

In the midst of this conflict, which rather seemed a camas-e 
riian a battle, Rirkpatrick, having heard the proud shoots of 
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timbers. |\'ith the ferocity of a tiger hunting iis prey, be ran 
^ file struggling wretches emerged from 
the water, he plucked them trom the surge: but even while his 
uplifted ax threatened destruction, be 
^ u on them; and muth imprecations of disappointment 

bad cheateii his revenge, he was liurrying on in another direc- 
riSt"^ Ha tfirough a hollow on Ms 

riongsfthe search crawling 

re* with a triumphant yell, “art thou 

Sis breast “Rel'mld ''lilaiu!” cried he, springing upon 

nis oreast. Jiehold the man you dishonored!— behold the hot 

t^n- Indbh^n^^^irif “'I obliterated 

^"landr Kirk{«tnok may again front the proudest in 

horror-struck Cressingham, strttg- 
preternatural strength to extricate himself. * 
“y, portion did I grant any to thee,” cried 

SC i4tedr^* seve/ed to 

^ ^ a man again T shouted he, as he 

hand, and placed it on the point 
mon thnn ciloif priest of Moloch and of Mam- 

^ thine own blood to drink, while I show 
yy general hOw proudly I am avenged 1” As he sooke he 
the verv^SonSf victorious ranks, and reached w£lace at 
whilh I ^ was freeing liimself from his fallen horse, 

same instant, was bringuig,up the wounded Montgomery, who 

exultantly repeated 
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came to surrender his sword, and to beg quarter for bis men. 
The earl turned deadly pale; for the first object that strbck bis 
sight was the fierce knight^ of Tortborald, walking under the 
stream of blood which continued to flow from the ghastly head 
of Cressingham, as he held it exiiltingly in the air. 

“ If that be your chief, '’cried Montgomery. “ I have mistaken 
him much — I cannot yield my sword to him.” 

Murray understood him: “If cruelty be an evil spirit,” re- 
turned lie, “ it has fled every breast in this army to shelter with 
Sir Roger Kirkpatrick; and its name is Legion! That'm mf 
chief!” added he. pointing to Wallace, with an evident con- 
eciousness of deriving honor from his command . The chief rose 
from the ground dyed in the same ensanguined hue which had 
excited the abhorrence of Montgomery, though it had been drawn 
from his own veins, and those of his horse. All, indeed, of 
blood about him seemed to be on his garment; none was in Ms 
eyes, none in his heart but what warmed ifc to mercy and to 
benevolence for all mankind. His eyes momentarily fell on the 
approaching figure of Kirkpatrick, who, waving the head in the 
air, blew from his bugle the triumphal notes of the Pryse, and 
then cried to his chief: “I have slain the wolf of Scotland! 
My brave clansmen are now casing my target with his skin,* 
which, when I strike its bossy sides, will cry aloud, So per- 
ishes thy dishonor! So perish all the enemies of Scotland!” 

“ And with the extinction of that breath, Kirkpatrick,” cried 
Wallace, looking serenely from the head to him, let your fell 
revenge perish also. For your own honor commit no indigni- 
ties on the body you have slain,” 

“ ’Tis for you to conquer like a god!” cried Kirkpatrick; “ I 
have felt as a man, and^ like a man I revenge. This head shall 
destroy even in death; it shall vanquish its friends for me; for 
1 will wear it like a Gorgon on mv sword, to turn to stone every 
Southron who looks on it.” While speaking, he disappeared 
amongst the thickening ranks; and as the victorious Scots 
hailed him in passing, Montgomery, thinking of his peiishing 
men, suffered Murray to lead him to the scene of his humility. 

The ever'Compreliensive eye of Wallace perceived him as he 
advanced; and guessing by his armor and dignified demeanor 
who he was, with a noble grace he raised his helmed bonnet 
from his head when the earl approached him. Montgomery 
looked on him; he felt his soul, even more than his arms, sub- 
dued; but still tbei'e was something about a soldier’s heart that 
shrunk from yielding his power of resistance. The blood 
mounted into his before pale cheeks; he held out his sword In 
silence to the victor; for he could not bring his tongue to pro- 
nounce the word surrender.” 

Wallace understood the sign, and holding up his hand to a 
herald, the trumpet of peace was raised. It soundetl—and 
where, the motnent before, were the horrid clashing of arms, 

* It is recorded that the memory of Cressingham was so odious to tho 
Scots, they did indeed flay his dead body, and made saddyies and girths 
and other things of his skin, -“(1809.) 
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tlie Forth, he had seen that river floating with dead bodies; and 
soon after met Southron soldiers in full flight, while he heard 
from afar the Scottish horns blowing the notes of victory. 
From what he learned from the fugitives, be also informed his 
lord, “ that not only the town and citadel of Stirling were in the 
possession of Sir William Wallace, but the twm detachments 
under Montgomery and Hilton had both been discomfited, and 
their leaders slain or taken*” 

At this intelligence, Earl de Warenne stood aghast; and 
while he was still doubting that such disgrace to King Edwaixrs 
arms could be possible, two or three fugitives came up, and wit- 
nessed to its truth. One imd seen Kirkpatrick, with the bloody 
head of the Governor of Stirling on his sword. Another had 
been near Cressingham in the wood, when he told Montgomery 
of the capture of De Valence; and concluding that he meant 
the leader of the third division, he corroborated the scout’s in- 
forniatioD of the two defeats, adding (for terror magnified the 
objects of fear), that the Scots army was incalculable; but was 
80 disposed by Sir William Wallace, as to appear inconsider- 
able, th^it he might ensnare his enemies, by filling them with 
hopes of an easy conquest. 

These accounts persuaded De Warenne to make a retreat; and 
intimidated by the exaggerated representations of those who 
had fled, bis men, with no little precipitation, turned to obey. 

Wallace perceived the retrograde motion of his t‘nemy’s linefi; 
and while a stream of arrows from his archers poured upon 
them like hail, he bore down upon the rear-guard with his 
cavalry and men-at-arms, and sent Graham round by the wood, 
to surprise tiie flanks. 

All was executed with promptitude; and the tremendous 
slogan sounding from side to side, the terrified Southrons, be- 
fore in confusion, now threw away their arms, to lighten them- 
selves for escape. Sensible that it was not the number of the 
dead, but the terror of the living, which gives the finishing 
stroke to conquest, De Warenne saw tlie effects of this panic, 
in the total disregard of his orders; and dreadful would have 
been the carnage of his troops had he not sounded a parley. 

The bugle of Wallace instantly answered it, De Warenne 
sent forward his herald. He oflered to lay down bis arms, pro- 
vided he might be exempted from relinquishing the royal 
standard, and that he and his men might be permitted to re- 
turn without delay to England, 

Wallace accepted the first article; granted the second; but 
with regard to the third, it must be on condition that he, the 
Lord de Warenne, and the officers taken in his army, or in other 
engagements lately fought in Scotland, should be immediately 
exchanged for the like number of noble Scots Wallace should 
name, who were prisoners in England; and that the eonunon 
men of the army, now about to surrender their arms, should 
take an oath never to serve again against Scotland. 

These preliminaries being agreed to (their very boldness argu- 
ing the conscious advantage which seemed to compel the assent), 
the lord warden advanced at the head of his thirty thousand 
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say, as soon as be observed a cessation in the conversation of 
the two earls, he drew near Montgomery, to take hie leave. 
Farewell, till we meet againr said the young eaii, pressing 
his hand; “ you have been a young brother rather than an 
enemy, to Die.” 

“ Because,” returned Edwin, “ I follow the example of my 
general, who would willingly be the friend of all mankind,” 

Warenne looked at hitn with surpris ; “ And who nre you, 
who, in tiiat stripling form, utters gallant sentiments which 
might grace the maturest years ?” 

With a sweet dignity, Edwin replied, “lam Edwin Butlwen, 
the adopted brother of Sir William Wallace,” 

“ And the son of him,” asked De Warenne, “ who, with Sir 
Wiliiani Wallace, was the first to mount Dumbarton walls?” 

At these words the cheeks of Edwin were suffused with a 
more animated bloom. At the moment when his courage was 
distinguished on the heights of Dumbarton, by the vowed 
friendship of Wallace, he had found himself beloved by the 
bravest and most amiable of beings; and in his light he felt 
both warmth and brightness; but this question of De WareuTie, 
conveyed to him that he had found fame himself; that he was 
there publicly acknowledged to be an object not unworthy of 
being called the brother of Sir William Wallace! — an l, casting 
down his eyes, beaming with exultation, from the fixed gaze 
of De Warenne, he answered, “I am that happy Ruthven. who 
had the honor to mount Dumbarton Rock by the side of my 
general; and from his hand there received the stroke of knight- 
hood 

De Warenne rose, much agitated; “ If such be the boys of 
Scotland need we wonder, when the spirit of resistance is 
roused in the nation, that our strength should witlier before its 
men?” 

“At least,” said Montgomery, whose admiration of what 
passed seemed to reanimate his languid faculties, ‘Mt deprives 
defeat of its sting, when we are conscious we yielded to power 
that was irresistible. But, my lord,” added he, “ if the courage 
of this youth amazes yon, what will you say ought to be the 
fate of this country? what to be the crowm of Sir William 
Wallace’s career, when you know the chain of brave hearts by 
which he is surrounded? Even tender wdiduu loses the weak* 
ness of her sex when she belongs to him.” Earl de Warenne, 
surprised at the energy witli which be spoke, looked at him with 
an expression that told him so. “ Yes,” continued he, “I wit- 
nessed the heroism of Lady Wallace, when she defended the 
character of her husband in the midst of an armed host, and 
preserved the secret of his retreat in violate. I saw that loveliest 
of women, whom the dastard Heselrigge slew.” 

“Disgrace to knighthood!” cried Edwin, with indignant; 
vehemence; “if you were a spectator of that bloody def*d, re* 
tire from this house; go to Cambus Kenneth — anywhere; but 
leave this city before the injured Wallace arrives: blast not his 
eyes with a second sight of one who could have beheld his wife 
murdered.” 
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cried hef **^eU^metF^^W^are ^ its head, “ jE^ilrrah, Eki^vioP 

"rfei ba™ *1f I- 

de Warrenne’s dSra S*dfeco“mflted ‘ after Earl 

had sent forward to rhn n!w«!5 Wihiam Wallace 
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of De Warrentie, and requiting tlie present division to lay down 
its army also. The sight of these standards was sufficient to as- 
sure HiUoo there was no deceit in the embassy. The nature of 
Ms position precluded retreat; and not seeing any reason for ten 
thousand men disputing the day with a power to whom fifty 
thousand had Just surrendered, he and h!s compeer, with the re- 
luctance of veterans, embraced the terms of surrender. 

The instant Hilton put his argent banner * into the victor’s 
hand, Wallace knew that the castle must now be his; lie had 
discomfited all who could have maintained it against him. Im- 
patient to apprise Lord Mar and his family of their safety, he 
dispatched Murray with a considerable escort to demand its 
surrender. . . . 

Murray gladly obeyed, and now, accompanied by Edwin, 
with th standards of Cressingham and De Warenne trailing in 
the dust, he arrived before the castle, and summoned the lieu- 
tenant to the walls. But that officer, well aware of what was 
going to happen, feared to appear. From the battlements of 
the keep he had seen the dreadful conflict on the banks of the 
Forth — he had seen the thousands of De “Warenne pass before 
the conqueror. To punish his treachery, in not only having 
suffered Cressingham to steal out under *tbe armistice, but up- 
holding also the breaJdng of his word to surrender at sunset, 
the terrified officer believed that Wallace was now come to put 
the whole garrison to the sword. 

At the first sight of Murray’s approaching squadron, the lieu- 
tenant hurried to Lord Mar, to offer him immediate liberty if he 
would go forth to Wallace and treat with him to spare the lives 
of the garrison. Closed up in a solitary dungeon, the ear! knew 
naught of what was occurring without; and when the Southron 
entered, ho expected it was to lead him again to the death which 
bad been twice averted. But the pale and trembling lieuten - 
ant had no sooner spoken the first word than Mar discerned it 
was a suppliant, not an executioner, be saw before him, and he 
was even promising that clemency from Wallace, which he 
knew dwelt in bis heart, when Murray’s trumpet sounded. 

The lieutenant started, horror-struck, “ It is now too late! 
We have not made the first overture, and there sounds the 
death-bell of this gardvson! I saved your life, earl!” cried he, 
imploringly, to Lord Mar; “ when the enraged Cressingham 
commanded me to pull the cord which would have launched 
you into eternity, i disobeyed him! For my sake, then, pre- 
serve this garrison, and accompany me to the ramparts.” 

The chains were immediately knocked off the limbs of Lord 
Mar. and the lieutenant presenting him with a sword, they ap 
peared together on the battlements. As the declining moon 
shone on their backs, Murray did not discern that it was his uo* 

^ The arms of Hilton are, argent, two bars azure- The charge on 
those of Blenkinsopp are three wheat-sheaves; erest. a lion rampant, 
grasping a rose. The ruins of the patrimonial castles of these two an- 
cient barons are still to be seen in the north of England. The author’s 
revered mother was a descendant from the latter venerable name, united 
with that of the brave and erudite race of Adamscai, of further north. 
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cle who counted the walls; but calling to him in a roice which 
declareri there was no appeal, pointed to the liumbled colors of 
fid ward, and demanded the instant surrtmder of the citadel 
Let It be, then, with the pledge of Sir William Wallace’^ 

mercy ?” cried the venerable earl. '■''auacea 

-With every pledge, Lord Mar,-’ returned Murray, now iov- 
ful V rec-ognizmg his uncle, “winch you think safe to give « ^ 
keys of the citadel are yours," cried the lieuten- 
ant; 1 only ask the lives of niv garrison.” 

This was grpted, and immeaiatoiy preparations were made 
for the admission of the Scots. As the enraptured Edwin l“ard 
l«'rtcullis drawn up, a„d the mitsy 
bolts of the huge dooire paring in their guards, he thought of 
his mother’s liberty, of ins father’s joy, in pressing her agf in in 
his arms; and hpieuing p the tower where tod Ritlivin 
held watch over the now sleeping De Valance, he told him all 
that had happened. ■ Go, my father,” added he; “ enter with 
Mpray. ami be the first to open the prison doors of my motlier ’ 
Lon! Ruthven embraced his son. “ My dear Edwin! this sac- 
rifice to my feelings is worthy of yon. But I have a duty to 
perfOTm suppior even to tiie tenderest private ones. 1 am 
planted here by my commander; and shall I quit mv station 
any gratification, till be gives me leave? No, my son! Be ’von 
my representative to your mother; and while my exanfole 
teaches you, above all eartlily considerations, to obey X? 
duty ” embraces will show her what I sacrifi^ to 

Edwin no longer urged his father, and leaving his apartment 
flew to the gate of the inner ballium. It was open; and Murray 

keTs the^arn^sonf receiving the 

“ Bles^d sight!” cried the earl, to his nephew. “ When I 

your unpracticed hand, little could 
i expect that, in the course of four months, I should see mv 

from ite Lm^ 

Murray smiled, while his plumed bead bowed gratefully to his 
lieutenant, “ Now,” said lie, “ lead m 
Ladies Mar and Ruthven that I may assure them they are 

the keep were now unclosed, and the lieutenant 
® gloomy passage, to a low door, 

Cr^i^S.” eeventies are the hard policy of Governor 

slowly open, and discovered a small, mis- 
stone, having no other covering 
than the inorustations which time, and many a dripping winter^ 
had strewn over their vaulted service. On the ground on a 

t^ liirift^whfi^V. ^1. * figure in a profound sleep.’ But 

the hght w hich the lieutenant held, streaming full uoon the 

started/ and, Sa shLTol 

TQ€ m She sight of so many armed men, dlsco^’ered the pallid 
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features of the Conntess of Mar. With an anguish which hardly 
the freedom be was going to bestow could ameliorate, the ean 
rushed forward, and, throwing himself beside her, caught her 
in hia arms. 

“ Are we, then, to die cried she, in a voice of horror; . Has 
Wallace abandoned us ? Are we to perish ? Heartless — heart- 
less manr’ : . 

Overcome by his emotions, the earl could only strain her to 
Ins breast in speechless agitation. Edwin saw a picture of 
lis mother’s sufferings, in the present distraction of the count- 
css; and he felt his powers of utterance locked up; but Lord 
Andrew, whose ever-iight heart was gay the moment he was no 
longer unhappy, jocosely answered, ‘‘My fair aunt, there are 
many hearts to die by your eyes before that day! and, mean- 
while, I come from Sir William 'Wallace— to set you free!” 

The name of Wallace, and the intimation that7£e had sent to 
set her free, drove every former thought of death and misery 
from her mind; again the ambrosial gales of love seemed to 
breathe around her — she saw not her prison w’alls; she felt her- 
self again in his presence; and in a blissful trance, rather en- 
dured than participated in the warm congratulations of herhus- 
band on their mutual safety, 

Edwin and Murray turned to follow the lieutenant, who, pre- 
ceding them, stopped at the end of the gallery. “Here,” said 
he, “ is Lady Euthven^s habitation; and— alas! not better than 
the countess\” While he spoke, he threw open the door, and 
discovered its sad inmate also asleep. But ■when the glad voice 
of her son pierced her ear — when his fond embraces clung to her 
bosom, her surprise and emotions were almost insupportable. 
Hardly crediting ber senses, that he w-bom she had believed was 
safe in the cloisters of 8t. Colomba, could be within the dan- 
gerous walls of Stirling; that it was his mailed breast that; 
pressed agaiuvst her bosom; that it w^as his voice she heard ex- 
claiming, “ Mother, we come to give you freedom!” all ap- 
peared to ber like a dream of madness. 

She listened, she felt him, she found ber cheek wet with bis 
rapturous tears. “ Am I in my right mind cried she, looking 
at him with a fearful, yet overjoyed countenance; “am I not 
mad? Oh! tell me,” cried she, turning to Murray, and the 
lieutenant, “ is this my son that I see, or has terror turned my 
brain 

“ It is indeed your son, your Edwin, my very self,” returnedl 
he, alarmed at the expression of her voice and countenance. 
Murray gently advanced, and kneeling down by her. respect- 
fully took her band. “ He speaks truth, rny dear madam. It 
is vbur SOB Edwin. He left bis convent, to f>e a volunteer -with 
Sir William Wallace. He has covered himself with, honor on 
the walls of Dumbarton; and here also a sharer in bis leader^ 
victories, be is come to set you free.” 

At this explanation, which, being given in the sober language 
of reason, Lady Euthven believed, she gave way to the full 
happiness of her soul, and falling on the neck of her son, em- 
braced him with a flood of tears: “And thy father, Edwin* 
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where is he? Did not the noble Wallace rescue him from 

“He did, and he is here.” Edwin then repeated to his mother 
the affectumate message of his father, and the particulars of bis 
release. Peremying how happily they were engaged, Murraf 
now with a flutter m hi.t own bosom, rose from his kneermid 
reouested the lieutenant to conduct him to Ladr Helen Mar “ 
by a winding staircase into a stone 
gallery, where letting Lord Andrew into a spacious apartment 
divided m the midst by a vast screen of carved cedar-wood he 
pointed to a curtained entrance. “ In that chamber,” said ’he 
** lodges tbe Lady Helen.” ' ^ j ue,. 

**Ah, my poor -consin^” exclaimed I^Iorrav; sbe 

seems not to bp© tasted the hardships of her* parents, she Ms 

While he spoke, thi 
lieutenant bowed in silence, and Murray entered alone The 

illumined by a lamp which hung 
from the celling. He cautiously approached the bed, fearing 
^ disturb her, and gently pulling aside the curtains* 
beheld vacancy. An exclamation of alarm had almost escaped 
him, when observing a half-open door at the other side of the 
pnrtment, he drew toward it, and there beheld his cousin, with 
her back to him , kneeling before a crucifix. She spoke not, but 
;^e fervor of her action manifested how earnestly' she prayed 
He moved behind her, but she heard him not; her whole soul was 
absorl^d ID the success of her petition; and at last raising her 
clasped hands in a paroxysm of emotion, she exclaimed —“If 
that trumpet sounded the victory of the Scots, then. Power S 
Goodnessl receive thy servant’s thanks. But if De Warenna ha™ 
conquered where De Valence has failed; if all them I "ove 
tet to me here, take me then to thyself, and let my freed spii^ 
fly to their embraces in heaven I” »puis 

“Ay, and on earth top, thou blessed angel!” cried Murrav 
* toward her. She started from her knees, and 
with such a erv as the widow of Sarepta uttered when she em- 
nrher the dead, Helen threw herself on the bosom 

of her cousin, and closed her eyes in a blissful swoon — ^for even 
while every outward sense seemed fled, the impression of iov 
played about her heart; and the animated throbbings of Murray’s 
breast, while he pressed her iu his arms, at last aroused her to 
fi; ’Her glistening and uplifted eyes told aH the ha? 
pme$s, all the gratitude of her s»>t3l. ^ 

My father ? Ail are safe demauded she. 

All, my best beloved I” answered Murrav, for^ettius: in the 

fiefeltfand what hi 

uttered, were beyond even a cousin’s limits: “Mv uncle the 
R«thveD-aIl are safe.” ^ ’ 

himf”! 

“ He is conqueror hereP’ interrupted Murrav, “ He has snh. 
dued eveiw obstacle between Berwick and Stirling; aM^e hL 
sent me hither to set you and the rest of the fear prisinera 
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Hden’s heart throbbed with a Bew tumult as he spoke. She 
longed to ask whether the unknown knight from whom she had 

E arted in the hermit’s cell, had ever joined Sir William Wallace* 
he yearned to know that he yet lived. At the thought of the 
probability of his having fallen in some of these desperate con- 
flicts, her soul seemed to gasp for existence: and dropping her 
head on her cousin’s shoulder, ** Tell me, Andrew,” said she, and 
there she paused, with an emotion for which she could not ac- 
count to herself, 

“ Of what would my sweet cousin inquire ?” asked Murray, 
partaking her agitation. 

‘‘ Nothing particular,” said she, covered with blushes; but 
did you fight alone in these battles? Did no other knight bub 
Bir William Wallace?” 

** Many, dearest Helen,” returned Murray, enraptured at a 
solicitude which he appropriated to himself. “ Many knights 
joined our arms. All fought in a manner worthy of their leader, 
and thanks to Heaven, none have fallen.” 

“Thanks, indeed,” cried Helen; and with a hope she dared 
hardly whisper to herself, of seeing the unknown knight in the 
gallant tram of the conqueror, she falteringly said, “ Now, An- 
drew, lead me to my father.” 

Murray would perhaps have required a second bidding, had 
not Lord Mar, impatient to see his daughter, appeared with the 
countess nt the door of the apartment. Hastening toward them, 
she fell on the bosom of her father; and while she bathed his 
face and hands with her glad tears, he, too, wept, and mingled 
blessings with his caresses. No coldness here met his paternal 
heart; no distracting confusions tore her from his arms; no 
averted looks, by turns, alarmed and chilled the bosom of ten- 
derness. All was innocence and duty in Helen’s breast; and 
every ingenuous action showed its affection and its joy. Tlae 
estranged heart of Lady Mar had closed against him: and though 
he suspected not its wanderings, he felt the unutterable differ- 
ence between the warm transports of his daughter and the frigid 
gratulations forced from the lipis of his wife. 

Lady Mar gazed with a weird frown on the lovely form of 
Helen, as she wound her exquisitely turned arms round the earl 
in filial tenderness. Her bosom, heaving in the snowy white- 
ness of virgin puricy ; her face, radiant with the softest blooms of 
youth; all seenaed to frame an object which malignant fiends 
had conjured up to blast her atepdame’s hope. ‘ Wallace will 
behold these charms!” cried her distracted spirit to herself, “ and 
then, where am I?” 

While her thoughts thus followed each other, she uncon- 
sciously darted looks on Helen, which, if an evil eye had any 
bewitching power, would have withered all her beauties. At 
one of these portentous moments, the glad eyes of Helen met 
her glance. She started with horror. It made her remember 
how she had been betrayed, and all that s!\e had suffered from 
Soulis, But she could not forget that she had also been rescued; 
and with that blessed recollection, the image of her preserver 
rose before her. At this gentle idea, her alarmed countenance 
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took a softer expression; and, tenderly smUm. she 4.^ 

wn ** came to be with Ladv^Roth^ 

veil, when be had been taught by Lord Andmiv 

safe at St. Blllao’s r ^ ^ Andrew to believe her 

Murray, throwing iiiraself on a seat hmMp 
‘*1 fomul 10 your letter to Sir WilHam Wallarp tiLf i 
, been betrayed from, your asylum by some tnitor ■ 

daughter as to have received a letter from hpr-^L°rf,l 

prepared to Hsten'fo VharshrW\“ened"wruld 
bring a death stroke to her hopes. They had mei^Lhnf ^ 
where? They wrote to eacli other Then fnr ntUp.i . •~ 

ofher hfo®*’ i-O'nmnnication of hearts, ^vhich was uol till aim 
“^^y^and she was undone! Helen "lanced at tho ^ 

KSK-iitisi £f I™ “ ’»• 

Aa the tide of success seemed so full for the oatrint <5A«t« 
Helen no longer feared that her cousin would rashf^Sek 
canous vengeance on the traitor SoSia, when he michr n£.h' 

nephew was full of immediate personal nweu<^e But fliA 

iiSr £isS3 

S-LlSI.sSei^v'-;; 
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vile, to trust a secret of that kind with a servant;” then hurried 
on to the relation of subsequent events. The countess breathed 
again; and almost deceiving herself with the idea that Helen 
was indeed ignorant of her treachery, listened with emotions of 
another kind, when she heard of the rescue of her daugliter'ia- 
law. She saw Wallace in that brave act! But as Helen, unde- 
signediy to herself, passed over the parts in their conversation 
which had most interested her, and never named the graces of 
bis pei*son, Lady Mar thought, that to have viewed Wallace 
with so little notice would have been impossible; and therefore 
was glad of such a double conviction, that be and her daughter 
had never met, which seemed verified when Helen said that the 
unknown chief had promised to join his arms with those of 
Wallace. 

Murray had observed Helen while she spoke, with an impres- 
sion at his heart that made it pause. Something in this inter- 
view had whispered to him what he had never dreamed before 
— that she was dearer to him than fifty thousand cousins. And 
while the blood fiushed and retreated in the complexion of 
Helen, and her downcast eyes refused to show what was pass- 
ing there, while she hastily ran over the circumstances of her 
acquaintance with the stranger knight. Murray’s own emotions 
declared the secret of hers; and with a lip as pale as her own, he 
said, “ But where is this brave man ? He cannot have yet joined 
us, for surely he would have told Wallace or myself tiiat he 
came from you ?’ 

“ I warned him not to do so,” replied she, “ for fear that your 
indignation against my enemies, my dear cousin, might have 
precipitated you into dangers to be incurred for our country 
only.” 

“ Then, if he have joined us,” replied Murray, rising from his 
seat, “ you will probably soon know who he is. To-morrow 
morning Sir William Wallace will enter the citadel, attended by 
his principal knights; and in that gallant company you must 
doubtless discover the man who had laid such obligations on us 
all by your preservation.” 

Murray’s feelings told him that glad should he be, if the utter- 
ance of that obligation would repay it! 

Helen herself knew not how to account for the agitation 
which shook her whenever she adverted to her unknown pre- 
server. At the time of the hermit’s friend (the good lay brother), 
having brought her to Alloa, when she explained to Lady Butii- 
ven the cause of her strange arrival, she had then told her story 
with composure, till she mentioned her deliverer; hut in that 
moment, for the first time she felt a confusion which disordered 
the animation with which she described his patriotism and his 
bravery. But it was natural, she thought, that gratitude for a 
recent benefit should make her heart beat high. It was some- 
tbing like the enthusiasm she had felt for Wallace on the rescue 
of her father, and she was satisfied. But a few days of 
quiet at Alloa had recovered her health from the shock it had 
received in the recent scenes, and she proposed to her aunt to 
send some trus^ messenger to inform the imprisoned earl at 
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pumbarfcon of her happy refuge; and Lady Ruthven in retni-n 
had urged the probability that the niessenger would be inte^ 
her asylum be discovered, saving " Let it 
till this knight of yours, by performing his v'^^r’d, c^L vou to 
declare his honorable deeds. Till tlieii, Lord Mar, ignorant of 
yonr danger, needs no assurance of your safety.” 

Tins casual reference to the knigh’t had then made the tran 
pilizpd heart of Helen renew its throbbings, and turning fSm 
hei aunt with an acquiescing reply, she retired to her owm^nw? 
meni to quell theuuusual and painful blushes she felt burnin!^ 
on her cheeks. Why she should feel thus she could not accoun? 

n “u® herself, •• I fear that my suspicion may 1« 
giessed at; and should my words or looks betray the roy^ 

pi.?, ssuppfs 

Lady Ruthven she bad confined the subject to her own brLsf 
and thinking that she thought of him more bv her intention to’ 
s^ak of him less, she wondered not that whenever she wls 
alone his image immediately rose in her mind, his voice sir^e,? 
to sound in her ears, and even as the summer air wXd^l!“^fr 
her cheek, she would turn as Tf she Mt 
teeath n. Inch had so gently hushed her to repose. She would 
then start and sigh, and repeat bis word.s to herself, but all was 
For it seemed as if the contemplation of 
^ much loveliness of soul in so noble a form, soothed instead of 
agitated her heart. “What a king will he be rXnghrshe. 

tish crown^n “K SV” ^ 

the brlvllti of he^ 

reoowiied champion of 
^tlaod, would fly, on the receipt of her letter to SHrliiw 
if ^ valiant deed^ of Dumbarton. The first blaft 

trumpet under the walls found her, as she bad 
said, upon her knees, and kept her tbere, for hardl7wfth 
intermission, with fast and prayer did she kneel before the altar 

gr’tePS PipSp-'- >“»'« “ IKS 

ra*lMr*f.irSf the narrative of her late sufferings 

TO her father, when she came to the mentioning of the strange?, 

apprehensive embarrassment she^felt 
per growing emotions as she drew near the snblect* and hnrrtr. 

^ events she^could only excuse herself for such new 
*'*’®*' former treason of Lady Mar 
iecT with, fear she should fix it on a new ob- 

jecc* lurning cold at an idea so nree’nanfc with liArmr Kihi> 

a^tating theme m speak of Be Valence 
8tt4 tfea ri?^ofe with wlwch h© had tiwited har dwtiug hi#r im^* 
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pris^onmeiat. His courtesy had professed to deny uotbing to her 
wishes except her personal liberty and any conference with her 
parents or aunt. Her fatlier^s life, be declared it was altogether 
out of his power to grant He might suspend the sentence, but 
be could not abrogate it 

‘‘ Yes,” cried the earl, though false and inflexible, I must not 
accuse him of having been so barbarous in his tyranny as Cress- 
ingham. For it was not until DeYalencewas taken prisoner 
that Joanna and I were diviiied. Till then we were lodged in 
decent apartments, but on that event Cressingham tore us from 
each other, and threw us into different dungeons. My sister 
Janet I never saw since the hour we were separated in the street 
of Stirling until the awful moment in which we met on the roof 
of this castle— the moment when I expecuid to behold her and 
my wife die before my eyes I” 

Helen now learned, for the first time, the base cruelties which 
bad been exercised on her father and his family since the cap- 
ture of De Valence. She had been exempted from sharing them 
by the fears of Cressingiiam, who, knowing that the English 
earl had particular views with regard to her, durst not 3*isk of- 
fending him by outraging one whom he bad declared himself 
determined to protect. 

During part of this conversation, Murray withdrew to bring 
Lady Ruthven and her son to share the general joy of full 
domestic reunion. The happy Edwin and his mother having 
embraced these dear relatives with yet more tender affections 
yearning in their bosoms, accompanied Murray to the door of 
the barbican, which contained Lord Euthven. They entered 
on the wings of conjugal and filial love; but the for once pen- 
sive Lord Andrew, with a slow and musing step, returned into 
the castle to see that all was safely disposed for the remainder 
of th© night* 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

STIELINO OITAUEt.. 

At noon next day Murray received a message from Wallace* 
desiring him to acquaint the Earl of Mar that he was coming to 
the citadel to offer the palace of Snawdoun to the ladies of Mar, 
and to request the earl to take charge of the illustrous prisoners 
he was brinaiing to the castle. 

Each member of the family hastened to prepare for an inter- 
view which excited different expectations in each different 
breast. Lady Mar, well satisfied that Helen and Wallace had 
never met, and clinging to the vague words of Murray, that he 
had sent to give her liberty, called forth every art of the tiring- 
room to embellish her still fine person. Lady Butbven, with 
the respectable eagerness of a chaste matron, in prospect of 
seeing the man who had so often been the preserver of her 
brother, and who had so lately delivered her husband from 
a loathsome dungeon, was the first who joined tlie earl in the 
great gallery. Lady Mar soon after entered like J uno, in all her 
plumage of majesty and beauty* 
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But the trumpet of Wallace had sounded in the gates befom 
the trembling Hel^n could leare lier apartment. It wm the W 
aid of his approaclvand she sunk breathless into a Sit Sh~ 
was now going to see for the firet time the man for whose woes 
she bad so often wept^ the man who had incurred them lu for 
pbjeote dear to her. B^e whom she had mourned as one iricken 
in sorrows and feared for, as an outlaw doomed trsSiZ 
and to death, was now- to apjjear before her. not in the gfrb o1 
woe, which excuses the sympathy its wearer excites hnt 
raved as a conqueror, as the champion of Scotland’, giving laws 
slainT entering in triumph, over flefds ot S 

Awful as this picture was to the timidity of her gentle n-ituro 
, .It alone^.did not occasion that inexpreiible sensation wldch 
seemed to check the pulses of her heart. Was she or was sS 
not, to recognize in his train the young and noble Bruce? Was 
she to be assured that ho still existed ? Or, by seeking him ev- 
erywhere m vain, ascertain that he, who could iit toeak 
perished, lonely and unknown? 

While these ideas thronged into her mind, the platform below 
was filling with thetriumpbano Scots: and, her dcmr suddenly 
opening, Ed w,n entered in delighted haste. “Come cousin!^ 
cried he, “Sir William Wallace has almost finisted his SeL 
in the great hall. He has made rny uncle governor of this nlaoe 

thousand prisoners of rank K> his 

‘’S" ‘he happy emotions which 

■’ and‘hurried her Si the 

Only her aunt and step-mother were vet there. Ladv Rnthven 
satcomposedly, on a tapestried bench; awaiting the arrival of 
the company But Lady Mar was near the d<Sr Iteten ng im 
patiently to the voices beueath. At sight of Helen she dr^ 
back, but she smiled exultinglv when she saw that all the 
splendor of beauty she had so Lately beheld and dreaded w-^ 
flown. Her unadorn^ garments gave no particular attraction 

™rterc\Tk^"^'°T= ‘he effulgence officom%xto^ 
steo^denriv^ her e# h ‘he tremulous motion of her 

chaVmThef n.vmpWifcrfiS^^^^ 

Tnumph now safe in the eves of the countesR* and with latu 

aunt, when the steps of many a mailelS soimded upon the 
o«‘ward gallery. The next mXnt tlregreat 
doors of the huge screen opened, and a crowd of knights in armor 

f^uTti"^nd ^ OvSTOd Zr 

i™chiZ sZ wLYA®^®'^ her but an indistiLt throng 
Kd from the sLrZr have been re^ 

bCT renseZshe iShem**?* to stir: and on recovering 

ner senses, she beheld Lady Mar (who, exclaiming, “Ever my 
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preserver!’* had hastened forward), now leaning on the bosom 
of one of the chiefs: his head was bent as if answering her in a 
low voice. By the golden locks, which hi?og dow-'o upon tlie 
jeweled tresses of the countess, and obscun=»d Ins face, she 
judg(*d it must indeed be the deiivere'r of her father, the knight 
of !)er dream. But where was he, w’bo had delivered herself 
frofii a worse fate than death? Where was the dweller of her 
daily thoughts, the brigiit apparition of her imslumbering 
pillow? 

Helen’s sight, now clearing to as keen a vision as before it 
had been dulled and indistinct, with a timid and* anxious gaze 
glanced from face to face of the chieftains around; but ail were 
strange. Then withdrawing her eyes with a sad conviction 
that their search was indeed in vain; in the very moment of 
that despair, they were an’ested by a glimpse of the features of 
Wallace. He had raised his head; he shook back his clustering 
hair, and her secret was revealed. In that god-like counte- 
nance she recognized the object of her devoted wishes! and 
with a gasp of overwhelming surprise, she must have fallen 
from her seat, had not Lady Ruthven, hearing a sound like the 
sigh of death, turned round, and caught her in her arms. The 
cry of her aunt drew every eye to the spot. Wallace immedi- 
ately relinquished the countWs to her husband, and n^oved to- 
w’ard the beautiful and senseless form that lay on the bosom of 
Lady Ruthven. The earl and his agitated wife followed. 

** What ails iny Helen ?” asked the affectionate fatlier. 

“I know not,” replied his sister; “ she sat behind me, and I 
knew nothing cf her disorder till she fell as you see,” 

Murray instantly supposed that she had discovered the un- 
known knight; and looking from countenance to countenance, 
amongst the train, to try if he could discern the envied cause of 
such emotions, he read in no face an answering feeling with 
that of Helen’s; and turning away from his unavailing scrutiny, 
on hearing her draw a deep sigh, bis eyes fixed themselves on. 
her, as if they would have read her soul. Wallace, who, in the 
pale form before him. saw, not only the woman whom he had 
preserved with a brother’s care, but the compassionate saint, 
who had given a hallowed grave to the reinainsof an angel, 
pure as herself, now hung over her with anxiety so eloquent in 
every feature that the countess would willingly at that mo- 
ment have stabbed her in every vein. 

Lady Ruthven had sprinkled her niece with water; and as she 
began to revive, W'allace motioned to his chieftains to with- 
draw; her eyes opened slowly; but recollection returning with 
every reawakened sense, she dimly perceived a press of people 
around her, and fearful of again encountering that face, which 
declared the Bruce of her secret meditations and the Wallace of 
her declared veneration were one, she buried her blushes to the 
bosom of her father. In that short point of time, inaages of 
past, present, and to come, rushed before her; and without con- 
fessing to herself why she thought it necessary to make the 
vow, her soul seemed to swear on the sacred altar of a parent’s 
heart, never more to think on either idea. Separate, it was 
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sweet to muse on her own dellrerer; it was delightful to dwell 
,:oiD.tfce; virtues of her Mhefs preserver. Bat when she saw 
■: hotlvclm*aeters blepd^^ in one, her feelings seemed aacrilesre* 
. ami sliewished even to bury her gratitude, where no eve hut 
^ Heaven’s could see its depth and fervor. 

■ fremblingat 'what might be the conseqtienees of this scene 
Lady Mar determined to hint to Wallace that Helen loved some 
; unknown knight; and bending to her daughter, said In a low 
voice, yet load enough for him to liear, “ Retire, my child; vou 
1)6, tetter .in y oar own room, whether pleasure or disao- 
pointment about the person you wished to discover in Sir Wil- 
liam’s train have occasioned these emotions.”’ 

Helen recovered herself at this indelicate remark; and raising 
her head with that modest dignity which only belongs to the 
purest mind, gently but -armly said, I obey you, madam; and 
he whom 1 have seen will be too generous not to pardon the 
effects of so unexpected a weight of gratitude.” As she spoke 
her turning eye met the fixed gaze of Wallace. His counte- 
nance became agitated, and dropping on his knee beside her* 
“Gracious ladyf cried he, “mine is the right of gratitude; but 
it is dear land precious to me; a debt that mv life will not be 
able to repay. 1 whs ignorant of all your goodness, when we 
parted in the hermit’s cave. But the spirit of an angel like 
yourself. Lady Helen, wu’li whisper to you ail her widowed hus- 
band’s thanks,” He pressed her hand fervently between his, and 
rising, left the room. 

Helen looked on with an immovable eye, in which the heroic 
vow of her soul spoke in every beam; but as he arose, even then 
she felt its frailty, for her spirit seemed leaving her; and as he 
disappeared from the door, her world seemed shut from her eyes. 
Not to think of him w’as impossible; how to think of him was in 
her own power. Her heart felt as if suddenly made a desert. But 
teroism was there. She had looked upon the Heaven* dedicated 
Wallaoe; on the widowed mourner of Marion; the saint and the 
hero; the being of anotiier world! and as sucii she wouJd regard 
Jmn, till in the realms of purity she might acknowledge the 
brother of her soul! 

A sacred inspiration seemed to illuminate her features, and to 
brace with the vigor of immortality those limbs which before 
had sunk under her. She forgot she was still of earth, while a 

holy love, like that of the dove in Paradise, safe brooding on her 
heart. ^ 

Lady Max gazed on her without understanding the ethereal 
meaning of those looks. Judging from her own impassioned 
leeiiG^, she could only resolve the resplendent beauty which 
shone fix>m the now animated face and form of Helen into the 
rapture of finding herself beloved. Had she not heard Wallace 
^clare to be the unknown knight %vho had rescued 

Helen Bhe had heard him devote his life to her, and wm not 
his heart included in that dedication ? She had then heard that 
love vowed to another, which she would have sacrificed her 
soul to win! 

Murray too was ooufopnded; bat his reflections were far differ- 
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ent from those of Ladj Mar. He saw his newly self- discerned 
passion smothered in its first breath. At the moment in which 
fie found that be loved bis cousin above all of women’s mold, an 
unappealable voice in his bosom made him crush every fond 
desire. That heart which, with the chaste transports of a sister, 
had throbbed so entrancinj^ly against his, was tlien another’s! 
was become the captive of Wallace’s virtues; of the only man 
who, his judgment would have said, deserves Helen Mar! But 
when he clasped her glowing beauties in his arms only the night 
before, bis enraptured soul then believed that the tender smile 
be saw on her lips was meant as the sweet earnest of the hap- 
pier moment, when he might hold her there forever! That 
dream was now past. ‘^Well! be it sot” said he to himself, “ if 
this too daring passion must be clipped on the wing, I have at 
least the consolation that it soared like the bird of Jove! But, 
lovelievSt of created beings,” thought he, looking on Helen with 
an expression which, had she met it, would have told her all 
that was passing in bis soul, ** if I am not to be thy love, I will 
be thy friend — and live for thee and Wallace!” 

Believing that she had read her sentence in what she thought 
the triumphant glances of a happy passion, Lady Mar turned 
from her daughter-in-law with such a hatred kindling in her 
heart, she durst not trust her eyes to the inspection of the by- 
staoders; but her tongue could not be restrained beyond the mb- 
ment in which the object of her jealousy left the room. As the 
door closed upon Helen, who retired leaning on the arms of her 
aunt ai3d Edwin, the countess turned to her lord; his eyes were 
looking with doting fondness toward the point where she with- 
drew. This sight augmented the angry tumults in the breast of 
his wife; and with a bitter smile she said, ** So, my lord, you find 
the icy bosom of your Helen can be thawed!” 

*‘How do .YOU mean, Joanna?” returned the earl, doubting 
her words and looks; “ you surely cannot blame our daughter 
for being sensible of gratitude,” 

“I blame ail young women,” replied she, “ who give them- 
selves airs of unnatural coldness; and then, when the proof 
comes, behave in a manner so extraordinary, so indelicately, I 
must say,” 

** My Lady Mar!” ejaculated the earl, with an amazed look, 

what am I to think of you from this? How has my daughter 
behaved indelicately? She did not lay her head on Sir Williani 
Wallace's bosom and weep there till lie replaced her on her nat- 
ural pillow, mine. Have a care, madam, that I do not see naora 
in this spleen than w'ould be honorable to you for me to dis- 
cover.” 

Fearing nothing so much as that her husband should really 
suspect the passion which possessed her, and so remove her from 
the side of Wallace, she presently recalled her former duplicity, 
and with a surprised and uncomprehending air replied, “1 da 
not understand wlmt you mean, Donald.” Then turning to Lord 
Ruthven, woo stood uneasily viewing this scene, '‘How,” cried 
she, can my lord discover spleen in my maternal anxiety re- 
specting the daughter of the husband I love and honor above all 
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tbe earth? But mm do doi properly eKtinia I e female reserrp 
Mr woman woiild say with me, that f;dot at tlie m^ht of Sii 
William Wallace was deeiamig an eoiothm not to be rewaM 
before so lame a company! e somethiija* from whieii mum 
not draw the most agreeable infereiieeH,” ^ 

;*It only declared surprise, aiaclam,” cried Miirrav, ‘Hhesnr- 
prise of a mociest and ingeonoiis mind t;hat did not exoeet ti 
recognize its mountain friend in the person of the nrofceetor aF 
Scotiami”. . ■ ■ " 

Lady Blar put up her lip, and turning to the still silent Lord 
Rutbven, again addressed him. “ 8t€d>mot.liers, my lord:'* said 
she, have hard duties to perform: and when we think we'fiiitlll 
them best, our suspicious husband comes with a inaglciana 
wand, anti turns ail our good to evil/* ® 

“ Array your good in a less equivocal garb, mv dear Joanna ** 
answered the Earl of Blar, rather ashamed of tlie hasty words 
w’hich indeed the suspicion of a moment had drawn from' his iips» 
“judge my childhy her usual conduct noc bv an accideiiLl 
api^earanee of inconsistency, and I shall ever be grateful for 
your solicitude. But in this instan,ce, tliougli she might betra? 
the weakness of an enfeebled consticutioo, it was certainlv not 
the frailty of a love- sick heart.” 

** Judge me by your own rule, dear Donakl,” cried bis wife 
blandishly kissing iiis forehead, “and von will not again wither 
the mother of your boy with such a look as I just now re- 
ceived!” *' 

Glad to see this reconciliation, Lord Buthven made a sign to 
Murray, and they withdrew together. ^ 

Meanwhile, the honest earl surrendering ids whole heart to 
the wiles of his wife, poured into her not inattentive ear all his 
wishes for Helen: all the hopes to which her late meeting with 
Wallaw, and their present recognition, had given birth, I had 
rather have that man my son,” said he. “ than see my beloved 
daughter placed on an imperial throne.” 

“ 1 do not doubt it,” thought I^dy Mar; “for there are many 
emperors* but only one William Wallacel” However, her senti- 
ments she confined to herself: neither assenting nor dissenting 
but answering so as to secure the confidence by which she hop& 
to traverse his designs. ^ 

According to the inconsistency of the wild passion that pos- 
se^d her, one moment she saw nothing but despair before her, 
and in the next it seemed impossible tint Wallace should in 
heart ^ proof against her tenderness and charms. She reiuern- 
bered Murray s words: that he was sent to set her free, and that 
recojleotion^ reawakened every hope. Sir William had placed 
^ord Mar in a post as dangerous as honorable. Should the 

Bootland, Stirling must be 
one of the first places they would attack. The earl was brave, 

martial vi^or. 

Might she not then be indeed set free? And might not Wal- 
lace, on such an event, mean to repav her for all those nighs he 
now sought to mprem from ideas of a virtue which she could 
namire, but had not courage to imitate I 
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These wicked meditations passed even at the side of her bns- 
Ijand, and, with a view to farther every wish of l)er into:xicated 
imagination, she determined to spare no es^ertion to secure the 
support of her own family, which, when agreeing in one point, 
was the most powerfal of any in the kingdom. Her father, the 
Earl of Stnithoaro, was ootv a misanthropic recluse In the 
Orkneys; she therefore did not calculate on bis assistance, but 
she resolved on requesting Wallace to put the names of her 
cousins* Athol and Badenoch, into the exchange of prisoners, 
for by their means she expected to accomplish ail she hoped. 
On Mar’s probable speedy death she so long thought that she re- 
garded It as a certainty^ and so pressed forward to the fulfill- 
ment of her love and ambition with as much eagerness as if he 
were already in his grave. 

She recollected that Wallace had not this time thrown her 
from his bosom, wdieu in the transports of her joy she cast her- 
self upon It; he only gently whispered, “ Be ware, "lady, there are 
those present who "may think my services too richly paid.” 
With these words he had relinquished her to her husband. But 
in them she saw- nothing inimical to her wishes; it was a cau- 
tion, not a reproof, and had not his warmer address to Helen 
conjured up all the fiendfs of jealousy, she would have been per- 
fectly satisfied with these grounds of hope— slippery though they 
w’ere, like the sands of the sea. 

Eager, therefore, to break aw'ay from Lord Mars projects re- 
lating to his daughter, at the first decent opportunity she said: 
“We will consider more of this, Donald. I now resign you to 
the duties of your office, and shall pay mine to her, whose in- 
terest is oor own,” 

Lord Mar pressed her hand to bis lips, and they parted. 

Prior to Wallace’s visit to the citadel, which was to be at an 
early hour the same morning, a list of the noble prisoners was 
put into his hand, Edwin pointed to the name of Lord Mont- 
gomery. 

“ That,” said he, “ Is the name of a person you already es- 
teem; but how will you regard him when I tell you who he 
was F’ 

Wallace turned on him an inquiring look 

“You have often spoken to me of Sir Gilbert Hamble- 
don * 

“ And this is he!” interrupted Wallace. 

Edwin recounted the manner of the earl discovering himself, 
and iiow he came to bear that title. Wallace iistened io silence, 
and when his young friend ended, sighed heavily. “ I will 
thank him.” w4s all he said; and rising, be proceeded to the 
chamber of Montgomery. Even at that early hour it was filled 
with his ofiicers come to inquire after their late commander’s 
health. Wallace advanced to the couch, and the Souttirons 
drew back. The expression of his countenance told the earl 
that be now knew him. 

“Noblest of Englishmenr cried Wallace, in alow voice, “I 
come to express a gratitude t() you, as lasting as the memory 
of the action which gave it birth. Your generous conduct to 
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clearest to me on earth was that night in the garden 
of Ellershe witness^ by myself. I was in the tree above tom 
head, and nothing but a conviction that I should embarrass^ the 
honor of my wife’s protector could at that nunaent haw nre® 

Tented my springing from nij covert ■and declaring mv emH 
tilde on the spot. ^ ^ Maw- 

‘‘fecejve my tiianksnow, ioadfMpiate as tliey are to express 
^ ‘ yon offered me 5 our heart on the field of 

i..amlms-KenBetb; i will take that as a genctroiis intimation 
how I n my ipfc acknowledge my debt. Eecetve then mv 
epirir*’ the eternal grafcimde of inj immortal 

p^ie ansm-er of Montgomery conk! not but refer to the same 
snbject; and by presenting the tender form of his wife, and her 
devoted love, almost visibly again tefore her widowed hnsband 
nearly forced open the fountain of tears which he bad buried 
deep m his heart; and rising suddenly, for fear bis emotions 
might betray themselves, he warmly pressed the hand of his 
English friend, and left the room. 

xn the amrse of the same day the Southron nobles were 
tran^iported into the citadel, and the family of Slar removed 
from the fortress, to take up their residence in the palace of 
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Tm fame of these victories, tlie seiisure of Stirling, the con- 
quest of above sixty thousand men, and the lord warden with 
ms late deputy taken prisoners, all spread through the country 
on the wings of the wind. ^ 

dispatched by Wallace, not only to the nobles 
the cause by sending him their 
armed followers, but te> the clans who yet stood Irresolute, To 

Edward, he sent no ex- 
M Euthven advised him to do so, 

?/.i ™* i^st not spread a snare under our 

feet. If thep men could be affected by the interest of their 
country, and as they had the power to befriend her, they would 
not have colleagued with her enemies. They remember her 
happiness under the role of our Alexanders; they see her suffer- 
ing beneath the sway of a usurper; and if they Van know these 
arguments to bnng them to their duty, 
‘S “o* fulfill, but CO 

TOt ay. Ours, my dear Lord Rutbven, is a commission from 

*^*'5*^^ signet, and is so 

dear, that it need only be seen to lie ack nowledged. Ail honest 

flit i?°“® of themselves; and those who are not so, 
®hovvn the way by which treachery 
effect what open violence cannot accomplish,” 

^wn from the experience of nature, neither 
ecambered by the subtleties of policy nor the sophistry of thf 
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schools, was evident to everj honest understanding, and decided 
the question. 

Lady Mar, unknown to any one, again applied to her fata! 
pen; but with other views than for the ruin of the cause, or the 
destruction of Waikce. It was to[- strengthen liis hands with 
the power of all her kinsmen; and finally, by the crown which 
they should place on his head, exalt her to the dignity of a 
queen. She wrote first to John Cummin, Earl of Buchan, en- 
forcing a thousand reasons why he should now leave a sinking 
cause and jom the rising fortunes of his country. 

“You see,” said she, “that the happy star of Edward is set- 
ting. The King of France not only maintains possession of that 
monarch’s territory at Guienne, but he holds him in cheek on 
the shores of Flanders. Bafided abroad, an insurrection awaits 
him at home; the priesthood whom he has robbed, cover bh 
name with anathemas; the nobles whom he has insulted, trample 
on his prerogative; and the people, whose privileges he has in- 
vaded, call aloud for redress. The proud barons of England are 
ready to revolt; and the Lords Hereford and Norfolk (those two 
earls whom, after madly threatening to hang,* he sought to 
bribe to their allegiance by leaving them in the full powders of 
Constable and Marshal of England), they are now conducting 
themselves with such domineering consequence, that even the 
Prince of Wales submits to their directions, and the throne of 
the absent tyrant is shaken to its center. 

“ Sir William Wallace has rescued Scotland from his yoke. 
The country now calls for her ancient lords — those who made 
her kings, and supported them. Come, then, my cousinl es- 
pouse the cause of right; the cause that is in power; the cause 
that may aggrandize the house of Cummin with still higher 
dignities than any with which it has hitherto been blazoned.” 

With these arguments, and with others more adapted to his 
Belial mind, she tried to bring him to her purpose; to awaken 
what ambition he possessed; and to entice his baser passions, 
by olfering security in a rescued country to the indulgence of 
senses to which he had already sacrificed the best properties of 
roan. She dispatched her letter by a messenger, whom she 
bribed to secrecy; and added dn her postscript, “that the an- 
swer she should hope to receive would be an offer of his services 
to Sir William Wallace.” 

While the Countess of Mar was devising her plans (for the 
gaining of Lord Buchan was only a preliminary measure), the 
dispatches of Wallace had taken effect. Their simple details, 
and the voice of fame, had roused a general spirit throughout 
the land; and in the course of a very short time after the dif- 

^ Edward intended to send out forces to Ouienne, under the command 
‘ of Humphrey Earl of Hereford, the constable, and Roger Earl of Nor- 
folk, the Marshal of England, when these two powerful nobles refused to 
execute his commands. A violent altercation ensued; and the king, in 
the height of his passion, exclaimed to the constable, “ Sir Earl, by G—, 
you shall either go or hang.’’ “ByG— , Sir King,” replied Hereford, 
“I will neither go nor bang.” And he immediately departed with th© 
marshal and their respective trains. 
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ferent mawBgfrp had left Stirlini?, the plain nmnml the ePtr 
wan covered %vith u mixed rmdUiOfle, All Scotlaud Reem^ 
pressin?^ to throw itaelf at the feet of its preservr-'r A 
body <»f man broimiit from Mar by Mnrrav accordtno: to hh 
lanele’s orderg, were amongst the iimt enrairipefl (»o tim Carse- 
and that part of Wallace’s own particolar baud \vhlcl/he hari 
lift at Dumimrton, to recover their wounds, now. under tlw 
comipand of Steidieiii Ireland* rejoined their lorii at Stirlififf 

Neil Campbell, the brave Lord of Locdi-aw©, and Lord Both, 
well, the father of Lord Andrew ^Inrrav, with a btronjc rein- 
forcement, arrived from ArgyJesbire, The chiefs of BosS Dun. 
das, Grordon, Lockhart, Logan. Elphinstone, Scott, Erskloe 
Lindsay, Cameron, and of almost ever? noble family in Scot* 
land, sent their sons at the heads of detaehmems from their 
elao^s. to swell the ranks of Sir William Wallace. 

When this patriotic host assembled on the Carse of Stirlingr 
every inmate of the city, who had not duty to confine him 
witlnn the walls, turned out to view the glorious sight. Mounted 
on a rising ground, they saw each little arm?, and the em- 
blazoned banners of all the chivalry of Scotland floating afar 
over the lengthened ranks. ® 

At this Dioinent, the lines which guarded the outworks of 
Stirling opened from ngiit to left, and discovered Wallace 
advancingon a white cijarger. When the conqueror of Edward’s 
hosts appeared-the deliverer of Scotland-a mightv shout, from 
the thousands around, rent the skies, and shook 'the earth on 
which they stood. 

Wallace raised his helmet from his brow, as bv an instinctive 
motion every hand bent the sword or banner it contained. 

,, oomes in the etrength of David P cried the venemble 

bishop ot Dunkeld, who appeared at the head of his church’s 
tenautrif’; *• Scots, behold the Lord’s anointed!” 

*u” burst like inspiration from the lips of 

our Willnm the 

X?on. our *Scoff (la/i Kingt was echoed with transport bv ever? 
follower on the ground; and while the reverberating iieavena 
seemed to ratify the voice of the fieople, the lords themselves 
(believing that he who won had the l>est right to eniov) iomed 
in the glorious cry. Galloping iipfrom tlie front of tlieirranks, 
they threw tiiemselves from their steeds, and before Wallace 
couia recover from the surprise into which this unexpected salu- 
tation had thrown Inns. Lord Both well and Lord Lodi-awe, fol- 
lowea by the rest, had bent their knees, and acknowledged him 
to be their sovereign. The Bishop of Dunkeld at the same mo- 
ment drawing from bis breast a silver dove of sacreti oil poured 
It upon the unl>onneted bead of Wallace. Thus, O King!” cried 
he, do I consecrate on earth, what has already received the 
unction of Heaveor 

4. this action, was awe-struck, and raising his eyes 

to that Heaven, hia soul in silence breathed its unutterable de- 
votion. Then looking on the bishop: “ Holy father.” said be, 

* .ins linctiqn may hax’e prepared my brows for a crown; but it 
w mot 01 this world, and Divine Mercy mwt bestow it# 
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lordsP and as be spoke, he flumg himself from liis horse, and 
taking Lord Bothweil by the hand, as the eldest of the band, 
‘'kneel not to me,” cried he; **I am to you what Gideon was to 
the Israel! tes— your fellow -soldier. I cannot assume tlie scepter 
you would bestow; for He who rules us all has yet preserved to 
you a lawful monarch. Bruce lives. And were he extinct, the 
blood royal flows in too many noble veins in Scotland for me to 
usurp its rights,” 

‘^The rights of the crown He with the only man in Scotland 
who knows how’ to defend them! else reason is blind, or the 
nation abandons its own prerogative. What w^e have this mo- 
ment vowed, is not to Vie forsworn. Bali<)l has abdicated our 
throne; the Bruce deserted it; all our nobles slept till you 
awoke; and shall we bow to men who may follow, but will "not 
lead? No, bravest Wallace, from the moment you drew the 
first sword for Scotland, you made yourself her lawful king.” 

Wallace turned to the veteran Lord of Loch-awe, who uttered 
this with a blunt determination that meant to say, the election 
which had passed should not be recalled, “ I made myself her 
champion, to fight for her freedom, not my otvo aggrandizement. 
Were I to accept the honor with which this too grateful nation 
would repay mv service, T should not bring it that peace for 
which I contend. Struggling for liberty, the toils of ray brave 
countrymen would be redoubled; for they would iiave to main- 
tain the rights of an unallied king against a host of enemies. 
The circumstances of a man from the private stations of life 
being elevated to such a dignity would be felt as an insult by 
every royal house, and foes and fiieods would arm against us. 
On these grounds of policy alone, even were my heart not loyal 
to the vows of my ancestors, I should repel tiie mischief you 
would bring upon yourselves by making me your king. As it 

is, my conscience, as well as my judgment, compels me reject 

it. As your general, I may serve you gloriously; as your 
monarch, in spite of myself, I should incur your ultimate de- 
struction.” 

“ From whom, noblest of Scots!” asked the Lord of Bothweil. 

“Fr(»tn yourselves, my friends,” answered Wallace, with a 
gentle smile. “ Could I take advantage of the generous enthu- 
siasm of a grateful nation; could I forget the duty I owe to the 
blood of our Alexanders, and leap into tlm throne, there are 
many who would soon revolt against their own election, Yoo 
cannot be ignorant, chat there are natures who would endure no 
rule, did it not come by the right of inheritance; a right by 
which they h<ild their own pre- eminence, and therefore will not 
dispute, lest they teach their interiors tiie same refractory lesson. 
But to bend with voluntary subj«ction, to long obey a i ower 
' raised by themselves, vs^outd be a sacrifice abhorrent to tlnnr 
pride. After having displayed their effieiency in making n king, 
they would prove their independence by striving to pull him 
down the moment he made them feel his scepter. 

would V)e the fate of this election. Jealousies and re- 
‘^mm would mark my reign; till even my cioscist adherents?. 
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seeing tlie m iSeries of civil war, would fall from my side aad 
leave tii© couutry again open to fcbe Iwroaclw of her enemies 
‘‘Thewe, my friends and couBtrymen, would be my reasoiig 
for rejecting the crown did my ambdicm point that wav. *But 
as I have no joy in titles, no pleasure in aov power tfiat does 
not bprlog hourly from the heart, let my reign be in your 
bosoms; and with the appellation of your fellow-soldier, your 
IrkuKll I will light for you, 1 will conc|iier for you— •! will live 
OF'dief’ ■ ■ ■ ' ' 

‘‘This man,” whispered Lord Buchan, who having arrived in 
the rear of the troops on the appearance of Wallace, advanced 
within hearing of what he said—** this man shows more cun- 
ning in repulsing a crown than most are capable of exerting to 
obtain one.” ® 

** Ay, but let us sea,” returned the Earl of March, who ac- 
companied him, “ whether it be not Cmsar’s coyness; he thrice 
refused the purple, and yet he died Emperor of the Eomans!” 

“He that offers me a crown,” returned Buchan, “shall never 
catch me playing the coquette with its charms. I warrant you 
I would embrace the lovely mischief in the first presentation ” 
A shout rent the air. “ What is that?” cried, he, interrupting 
himself, ^ ^ 

“He has followed your advice,” answered March, with a sa- 
tirical smile, “it is the preliminary trumpet to long live Kin^ 
William the Great!” ® 

Lord Buchan spurred forward to Scryorgeour, whom he 
knew, and inquired, where the new' king was to be crowned ? 
We have not yet to thank him for the possession of Scone!” 

“True,” cried Sir Alexan<ler, compre^hending the sarcasm: 
“foutdidSir William Wallace accept the prayers of Scotland, 
neither Scone nor any other spot in the kingdom should refuse 
the place of his coronation.” 

“Hot accept them!” replied Buchan; “then why the shout? 
Do the changelings rejoice in being refused ?” 

“ When we cannot gain the altitude of our desires,” returned 
the knight, “ it Is yet subject for thankfulness when we reach a 
step toward it. Sir William Wallaa^ has consented to be con- 
sidered as the protector of the kingdom; to bold it for the right- 
ful sovereign, under the name of regent,” 

“Ay,” crie^i March, “he has only taken a mistress instead of 
a wife; and, trust me, when once he has got her into his arms, 
It will not be all the graybeards in Scotland that can wrest her 
thence again. 1 marvel to see how men can be cajoled and call 
the visor virtue.” 

^rvmgeotir had not waited for this reply of the insolent earl, 
and Buchan answered him: “I care not/^ said he; “whoever 
keeps my castle over my head, and my cellars full, is welcome 
to reign over John of Buchan. So onward, my gallant Cos- 
to make our bow to royalty in masquerade.” 

^ When these scomers approached, they found Wallace stand- 
ing uncovered in the midst of his happy nobles. Ther^b was not 
man^present to whom he had not given proofs of bis divine 
oommBsiou; cacli individual snatched from a state of op- 
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pression and dis^ace, and placed in security and bonor. Wifcli 
overdowing gratitude, they all thronged around him; and the 
young, the isolated Wallace, found a nation waiting on his nod; 
the hearts of half a million of people offered to his hand to turn 
and wind them as he pleased. No crown siat on his brows; but 
the bright halo of true glory beamed from his godlike counte- 
nance. It even checked the arrogant smiles with which the 
haughty March and the voluptuous Buchan came forward to 
mock him with their homage. 

As the near relations of Lady Mar, he received them with 
courtesy; but one glance of his eye penetrated to the hollowness 
of both; and then, remounting bis steed, the stirrups of which 
were held by Edwin and Ker, he touched the head of the former 
with his hand: ‘ Follow me, my friend; I now go to pay my 
duty to your mother. For you, my lords,” said he, turning to 
the nobles around, “ I shall hope to meet you at noon in the 
citadel, where we must consult together on further prompt 
movements. Nothing with us can be considered as won till ail 
is gained.” 

The chieftains, with bows, acquiesced in his mandate, and fell 
back t o w’ard their troops. But the foremost ranks of those brave 
fellows, having heard much of what had passed, were so inflamed 
with admiration of their regent, that they rushed forward, and 
collecting in crowds around his horse, and in his path, some 
pressed to kiss his hand, and others his way, shouting and call- 
ing down blessings upon him, till he stopped at the gate of 
Snawdoun. 


CHAPTER XXXVIl. 

SNAWDOXJN PALACfB, 

Owing to the multiplicity of affairs which engagetl Wallace's 
attention after the capture of Stirling, the ladies of Mar had not 
seen him since Ins first visit to the citadel. The countess passed 
this time in writing her dispatches to the numerous lords of her 
bouse, lx)th in Scotland and in England; and by her subtle 
arguments she completely persuaded her husband of the cogency 
of putting the names of Lord Athol and Lord Badenoch into the 
list of noble prisoners he should request. 

When this was proposed to Wallace, be recollected the con- 
duct of Athol at Montrose; and, being alone with Lord Mar, he 
made some objections against inviting him back into the 
country. But the earl, who was prepared by his wife to over- 
come every obstacle in the way of her kinsman’s return, an- 
swered, “ That he believed, from the representations he had re- 
ceived of the private opinions both of Badenoch and Athol, that 
their treason was more against Baliol than the kingdom; and 
that now that prince was irretrievably removed, he understood 
they wouia be glad to take a part in its recovery.” 

‘"That may be the case with the Earl of Badenoch,” replied 
Wallace, “ but something less friendly to Scotland must be in 
the breast of the man who could betray Lord Douglas into the 
bands his enemies** 
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Sol Bhould haw thoaght,” replied the earl, “had nof-Hi« 
^raeatoess with which my wife pfeads liia cause conduced me 
She knows more ofhw mind thanslie chooses to intrust m? wiS, 

arose fmm S 

_ Thou^i these explanations did not af all raisc the absent lor<t<. 
in h.s esteem yet to appear hostile to tlie return of Lady E 
relations would be a violence to her, which, ia pror.ortion 
Wallace sltrupk from the guilty affection she wal so Jaie? m 
lavish upon Inm, he was averse tocoinniittiiig; wisliing bv show° 
mg her every proper con.sideration, to lead her to apprXnd the 
turpitude of her conduct; by convincing berthat l.isabhEnce 
of her advances had itsongin in prineiple, rather than from ner- 
sonai repuKBance to herself; ami so she see the fonlres^? 

of her crime, and be recalled to virtue. He was therefore not 
displease^d to have this opportunity of obliging her; and, as he 
hoped that amongst so many warm friends a few cool ones 
^“ch injury, he gave in tiie names of Badenooh 
fthe Maitland 


ue vvareDoe, ue Valence, and Mr»r»f 
Barons Hiltmi and Blenkinsopp, and others of note 
were to be exchanged. Those of lesser consequence, man for 
man, wer*- to be returned for Scots of the same degree. 

in arrangmg preliminaries to effect the si>t»edv return of ihe 
Scots from England (who must be known to have arrived on the 
Orders, before the English wonhl be permitted to cross 
m wntiog dispatches on this subject, and on otliers of eauJi 
P^^s^^Hhe time between the surrender of Stirling 
Wallace was called to the plain, to receive 
the offei^ homage of his graiefui countrv. 

the object of hor fond machina- 
nastened to the window of her apartment, when 

the approach of Wal- 
“ Sir huzz^. accompanied by the acclamations of 

^.sTk pnncel” seemed already to bind her brows 

with her anticipated diadem, and for a moment, vanity lost the 
l®r® the_ purple with which slie enveloped U. 
ambitious vision was disturlied by the crowd rusliing for- 
thronged wdth people of every aae and sex 

helmet bowing and smiling upon the populace. There was 

0^1!?®“''® Pj’’*,®. ^ divine benevolence in hia counte- 

nance, as his parted lips showed the brightness of his smile 
which ^raed to speak of happiness within, of joy to all around! 

threw^t^’tVnm^rh^®'*- flowers from lier head, and 
threw it from the window. Wallace looked up; his brow and 

Ins smile were then directe<i to her! but they were altered The 

terS^wha? of her eager eves, he remem- 

Md^rrhA Hwil^ the soft welcome bf his Marion’s 

mJder the like circumatancel But that tended eve was oloaed— 
ear wa$ shut, to wbona be would have wished these piau" 
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dits to have given rapture — and they were now as nothing to 
him. T}3e countess saw not what was passing in his mind, 
but kissing her hand to him, disappeared from the window 
when he entered the palace. 

Another eye beside Lady Mar’s had witnessed the triumph- 
ant entry of Wallace. Triumphant in the true sense of the 
word; for he came a victor over the hearts of men; became, 
not attended by his captives^ won in the war, but by the peo- 
ple be had blessed, by throngs calling him preserver, fatlier, 
friend, and prince! By every title whicli can inspire the soul 
of man with the happy consciousness of fulfilling bis embassy 
' here below. 

Helen was this witness. She had passed the long interval, 
since she had seen Wallace, in the state of one in a dream. The 
glance had been so transient, that every succeeding hour seemed 
to lessen the evidence of her senses that she had really beheld 
him. It appeared impossible to ber that the man whom her 
thoughts had hitherto dwelt on as the widowed husband of 
Marion, as the hero whom sorrow had wdiolly dedicated to pa- 
triotism and to Heaven, should ever awaken in her breast feel- 
ings which would seem to break like a sacrilegious host upon 
the holy consecration of his. Once she had contemplated this 
idea with the pensive impressions of one leaning over the grave 
of a hero; and she could then turn as if emerging from the 
glooms of sepulchral monuments to upper day, to the image of 
her unknow’n knight! she could then blamelessly recollect the 
matchless graces of his figure! the noble soul tiiat breathed 
from his every w’ord and action; the sweet, though thoughtful, 
serenity that sat on his brovrl ** There,” whispered she to her- 
self, “are the lofty meditations of a royal mind, devising the 
freedom of bis people. When that is efifected, how will the 
perfect sunshine break out from that face! Ah! how blest 
must Scotland be under bis reign, when all will be light, virtue, 
and joy!” Bliss hovered like an angel over the image of this 
imaginary Bruce; while sorrow, in mourning weeds, seemed 
ever dropping tears, when any circumstance recalled tliatof the 
real Wallace. 

Such was the state of Helen’s thoughts, when in the nmoment 
beholding the chief Ellerslie in the citadel she recognized, in Ms 
expected melancholy form, the resplendent countenance of him 
whom she supposed the prince of Scotland. That two images 
so opposite should at once unite; that in one bosom should be 
mingled all the virtues she bad believed peculiar to each, struck 
her with overwhelming amazement. But when she recovered 
from ber short swoon, and found Wallace at her feet; when she 
felt that all the devotion ber heart had hitherto paid to the 
simple idea of virtue alone would now be attracted to that glor- 
ious mortaL in whom all human excellence appeared summed 
up, she trembled under an emotion that seemed to rob her of 
herself, and place a new principle of being within her. ^ 

All was 80 extraordinary, so unlooked for, so bewildering, 
that from the moment in v^dnch she had retired in such a par- 
oxysm of highly-wrought feelings from her first interview In 
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became alto^etlier like a person in a 
trance, and hardiy answering her aunt, when she tlien led iier 
S?on a co“»Plained she was ill, and threw her^lf 

fcitne that !jer lioart told her in a lanmaixe ahft 
•coiil*! iiol iBisusdenstaod, that she in*evoc!ably lo?ed this tAA 
glorious, too anniablO: Wallace, it as powerfiifH’' cionoaticed fcohAi* 

that she had demoted beraelf to one\-ho m ust e!4r te to tr 
fLii?'* °! *■*?* sympathy wonid ever vvldswe 

her heart;_ no— the flame that was within her (which 

she found would be immortal as the vestal fires which resemhlA 

xte^unty) must burn there unknown; hidden, burnot Sll! 

' this a canonized saint,^’ cried she, as she laid her 

throbbing head m>ou her pillow, **|)ow gladlv should J fed 
■? < 20 «Id I not fail down and worship him ? 

Conld I noc think it a world of bliss, to lire forever within the 
virtues; looking at him, listening to him, rejoic- 
f £.1 praises, happy m his happiness! Yes, though I were 

a peasant girl, and he not know that Helen Mar even existed^ 
And I may hve thus/’ said she; ‘^and I mar steaUome Sfnr; 
of the rai^ lot that was Lady Marion's — to die for such a man! 

4at ma/nottp“ Edwin’s place and wait upon his smiles! But 
that may not b^» I am a woman, and formed tosuffer in silencft 
and seclusion. But even at a distance, brave Wallace, mv SDirit 
^ Edwin; I will teach 

also Scotland. And mv prayers, 

also, shall follow you; so that wdien we meet in hkven the 
Blessed Virgin shall say with what hosts of angels her interces- 
eiona, through my vigils have surrounded theeP* 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL 

, BOWKB, OB LAMBS’ APAETMBOT, 

« with her own 
^ected heart; sometimes doubting the evidence of hereve^- 
then, wnvii^ed of their fidelity, striving to allay the tumults in 
appeared from her ovvn room? An “ 
such retirement was not questioned, her father beine 
en^ged at the oitoiel, the countess absorbed in her own snecu- 

ni w bV^fe^^t riSta''® T ‘“‘‘“'■'‘“P'ed the solitude of her 

nie^ Dy trequent visits. Little suspecting the cause of Helen’K 

prolonged mdispositiou, she generally selected Wallace for the 
subject of conversation. She descanted with enthusiasm on the 
rare pertetioD of his character; told her all that Erhad 
related of his actions from the taking of Dumbarton to the nres- 

Helen remark the miiaele of such 
hin&ie!^''^' goodness being found in one so young and 

T ohild,** added she, depend on it; before he was 

I^dv Marion s husband he must have heard sighfi enough from 
the faire^ in our land to have turned the wits of half thp maiA 

world. There is something in his very I?*; d,d yo? meIt”iS 
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on the heath without better garb than a shepherd’s plaid, suiSi* 
oieut to declare him the noblest of men; and, metinnlss, would 
excuse the gentlest lady in the land for leaving hail and 
bower to share his sheep-cote. But, alasr and then the playful 
expression of iier countenance altered, “ he is now for none on 
earth!” .■ 

With these words she turned the subject to the conQdentlal 
hours he passed with the young adopteci brother of bis heart. 
Every fond emotion seemed then centered in his wife and child. 
When Lady Ruthven repeated his pathetic words to Edwin, she 
wept; she even sobbed, and paused to recover; while the deep 
and silent tears which flowed from the heart to the eyes of Lady 
Helen bathed the side of the couch on which she h'aned. 

Alas!” cried Lady Ruthven, ‘‘ that a man, so formed to grace 
every relation in life — so noble a creature in ail respects — so 
fond of a husband — so full of parental tenderness— that he 
should be deprived of the wife on whom ho doted; that he 
should be cut off from all hope of posterity; that when he 
shall die, nothing will be left of William Wallace— breaks my 
heart!” 

“ Ah, my aunt,” cried Helen, raising her head with animation, 
“ will he not leave behind him the liberty of Scotland ? That is 
an offspring worthy of his god -like soul.” 

“ True, my dear Helen; but had you ever been a parent, you 
would know that no achievements, however great, can heal the 
wound made in a fatiiers heart by the loss of a beloved child. 
And though Sir William Wallace never saw the infant, ready to 
bless his arms, yet it perished in the bosom of its mother; and 
that circumstance must redouble his afidictiou; horribly does it 
enhance the cruelty of the deed!” 

“ He has in all things been a direful sacrifice,” returned 
Helen; “ and with God alone dwells the power to wipe the tears 
from his heart.” 

“ They flow" not from bis eyes,” answered her aunt; “ but 
deep, deep is the grief that, my Edwin says, is settled there.” 

While Lady Ruthven was uttering these words, shouts in the 
street made her pause; and soon recognizing the name of Wal- 
lace sounding from the lips of the re3oicing multitude, she 
turned to Helen: Here comes our deliverer!” cried she, taking 
her by the band; “ we have not seen him since the first day of 
our liberty. It will do you good, as it will me, to look on his 
beneficent face!” 

She obeyed the impulse of her aunt’s arm, and reached the 
window just as he passed into the courtyard. Helen’s soul 
seemed rushing from her eyes. “Ah! it is indeed he!” thought 
she; “ no dream, no illusion, but his very seif.” 

looked up; but not on her side of the building; it was to 
the window of Lady Mar; and as he bowed, be smiled. All the 
charms of that smile struck upon the soul of Helen; and, hastily 
retreating, she sunk breathless into a seat, 

“ O, no! that man cannot be born for the isolated state I have 
just lamented. He is not to be forever out off from oommunl* 
del6^ fiat happiness to which h© would give m much 
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menif’ Ladj Bufeliwii ejaotikted tlifs with fervor, her matron 
cheeks fioshmg with a sadden and more forcible ndiulration of 
t ie perscm and of Wallace. -There was 
... Iliatsoiile. iielen, w-hieh tells me all is not chilled within And 
jaciced, how should it be otherwise? That geiu?roos Interest in 
the happiness, of aih wduch seems' to flow in a tide of iiiiivers*ii 
love,. can.not spring- from a source Incapable of diapensinff thi 
softe,r streams of - it again.”' ' . ^ i;ne 

■ whose weibpoised soul was not aflocted by theasrita- 

, lion o'f. her', she was determined to conauert 
calmly answered: -Buch a ho|>e little agrees with all you havo 
been teUing me of his conversation with Edwin. Sir William 
,, Wallace, wdl newer love woman more; and even to name the 
;ideajeems an offense. against the sacredoess of his sorrow.’* 
‘Blame me not, Helen,” refcotned Lady Euthveo, - that I 
forgot probability, in gasping at possibility which might give 
wnrfh^ ^ f as Bir Wiliam Wallace, and you a huslind 

\\orpy of yourmentB! I had always, in my own mind, hxed 
it ^»ls:nown knight for your future lord; and now that I 
find that he and the deliverer of Scotland are one, I am not to 
be looktHi grave at for wishing to reward him with the most 
heart that ever beat in a female breast.” 

_‘*No more oLthis, if you love me, my dear aunt!” returned 
nf ought to be. I revere the memory 

of Lady Marion too much not to lie agitated bv the subiect: so 
no more! —she wasagitated. But at that instant Edwin throw- 
an end to the conversation. 

iJtu apprise hia mother that Sir William Wallace was 

apartments, come purposely to pay Ids respects to 
her, not having even been introduced to her when the sudden 
lUness of her niece in the castle had made them part .so abruptly 
« mterrapfc bis introduction now,” said Flelen, with 

frit ^ retirement will strengthen me, and 

then I shall see our protector as I ought.” 

- 1 will stay vvith yoy,»» cried Edwin, -and I dare say Sir 

to be spredily joined by 
^ 11 ®® * ^ “7 Mar hastening 

gallery; and, between ourselves, nay sweet <x>z, 1 

Stbpr'tirZ Prt'-t* ■»«'•»»» 

tio^^ Eutbven had withdrawn before he made this observa- 

Edwin I— eurely she would not do anything nngra- 

tionaF so, great a weight <1 oU%a^ 

T aSt TWo« Helen asked this, she remensbered the spten 

mXS haT4S!^ 

4 a ’Y* ft® reverse of that; but her gratitnde 

She”^n^i.t “« ‘he fooleries witli which 

that some new fancy 
atout to menace bis patience, I am con- 
M*a»« my way Mtfaer,, I met her hurrying along, and 

as she passed me she eocdlaimed, ‘ Is Xiord 3uchan arrivA f* Z 
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aBswered, * Yes.’ ^ Ah, then he proclaimed him king!’ cried 
she? and into the great gallery she darted,” 

“You do nod mean to say,” demanded Helen, tBrntng her 
eyes with an expression which seemed confident of his answer, 
“that Sir William Wallace has accepted the crown of Scofc- 
landV” ^ ■ ■ 

“ Certainly not,” replied Edwin; “ but as certainly it has been 
offered to him, and he has refused it.” 

“ I could have sworn it!” returned Helen, rising from her 
chair; “ ail is loyal, all is great and consistent there, Edwin!” 

‘‘He is, indeed, “the perfect exemplar of all nobleness,” re- 
joined the youth; “ and I believe I shall even love you better, 
my dear cousin* because you seem to have so clear an apprehen- 
sion of his real character.” He then proceeded, with all the 
animation of the most zealous affection, to narrate to Helen the 
particulars of the late scene on the Carse of Stirling. And 
while he deepened still more the profound impression the virt- 
ues of Wallace had made on her heart, he reopened its more 
tender sympathies by repeating, with even minuter accuracy 
than he had done to his mother, details of those hours which he 
passed with liim in retirement. He spoke of the beacon- hill; of 
moonlight walks in the camp, when all but the sentinels and his? 
general and himself were sunk in sleep. 

These were the seasons when the suppressed feelings of Wal- 
lace would by fits break from his lips, and at last pour them- 
selves out, unrestrainedly, to the ear of sympathy. As the 
young narrator described all the endearing qualities of his 
friend, the cheerful heroism with which he quelled every tender 
remembrance to do his duty in the day— “ for it is only in the 
night,” said Edwin, “that my general remembers Ellerslie” — 
Helen’s tears again stole silently down her cheeks. Edwin per- 
ceived them, and throwing his arms gently around her, “ Weep 
not, my sweet cousin,” said he; “ for, with all his sorrow, I 
never saw true happiness till I beheld it in the eyes and heard it 
in the voice of Sir William Wallace. He has talk<^*d to rae of 
the joy he should experience in giving liberty to Scotland, and 
establishing her peace, till his enthusiastic soul, grasping hope, 
as if It were possession, he has looked on me with a conscioas- 
ness of enjoyment which seemed to say that all bliss was 
summed up in a patriot’s breast. 

“ And at other times, when, after a conversation on his be- 
loved Marion, a few natural regrets would pass his lips, and my 
tears tell how deep was my sympathy, then he w’ould turn to 
comfort me; then he would show me the world beyond this— 
that world which is the aim of all his deeds, the end of all his 
travails— and, lost in the rapturous idea of meeting his Marion 
there, a foretaste of all would seem to seize his soul: and were 
I then called upon to point cut the most enviable felicity on 
earth, I should say it is that of Sir William Wallace. It is this 
enthusiasm in all he believes and feels that makes him what h@ 
is. It is this eternal spirit of hope, infused into bun by Heaveix 
itself, that makes him rise from sorrow, like the mn from a 
elottdi brighter, and with more ardent beamst It iB this thai 
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bathes his lips in the smiles of Paradise tint ti,»« 

Edwin paused. it not so, my cousia?* 

earTS.^^ of this 

before the altars of ttie S? r t " ! *’**®’’‘ I bend 

interrupting herself; “ that wouldV a crime "''lta1ook'’o ^ f ■ ®’ 

. ': glorious : eiaoipl©..:o:f mtleofcsuff^^^ wok on, him 

aj?e m the behalf of tnith^iid ^^J^ywcible cour- 

reverence for him tarsri . , tnt.rcy* Hus is the end of mv 

sentiment, my dear Edwin, yo^ 

«o“lofgT^o “ I have 

tent to be like him. He calls me hi<s 

soul, thoagb I cannot In h LS his brotlierl and I will be so in 
Bhall have two Sir William WaliaSf to Toye'"^ 
np^ tir^foXr ^ Helen rutting her quivering 
Helen so dearly loves Scotland* remember that 

earthly things, for thl S^^reient^s 

angel. Beware of treason t ®® *"® duardian 

kindred. It Inrfcs mv®cnn«m .1 woman, friend and 

and, as one, mark iJrd Sam1n%hcrf 

whom any of the lumae * snort, hd\e a cure of all 

point its dagger- and theh hJ il ^ ^ f confidence, envy will 
as a shield m^hiJ too confidently exceed Esri” 

th^iIk;n'mg1et"of&at."°““ 

tender Bolic^ude but%he”^gemoiis’aff*’®r'®^''^ nothing in her 

his own heart; “ and I wiU®be”vonr^m®®f*^” which glowed in 
when I am absent with Sir William Wanni.o°r“Y 
myself your representative an^ oo -n ® ^ consider 
d%atchlsofall?hrhapSen^trhL^ ®end you regular 

felt aUhSirance- S riH^of i^Parting what she 

himf in token of 
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la^aS”to®antt5a1e"her^^^^^ window gave Wal- 

ven; and on fioding'The rwm 'I! ''i- ^ R“‘h 

Ms mother, that kl 
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advances of a woman whom, as the wife of Lord Mar, be was 
obliged to see, and whose weakness he pitied, as she belonged to 
a sex for which, in consideration of the felicitv once bestowed 
on him by woman, he felt a peculiar tenderness. Eespect the 
countess he could not; nor, indeed, could he feel any gratitude 
for a preference which seemed to him to have no foundations in 
the only true basis of love — the virtues of the object. For, as 
she acted against every moral law, against his declared senti- 
ments, it was evident that she placed little value on his esteem; 
and therefore he despised, while he pitied, a human creature un- 
governably yielding herself to the sway of her passions. 

In the midst of tlioughts so little to her advantage, Lady Mar 
entered the i‘Oom. Wallace turned to meet her; while she, 
hastening toward him, and dropping on one knee, exclaimed, 
“Let me be the first woman in Scotland to acknowledge its 
kingr: ' 

Wallace put forth both his hands to raise her; and smiling, 
replied, “ Lady Mar, you would do me an honor I can never 
claim,” 

“ How?” cried she, starting up. What, then, was that cry 
I heard ? Did they not call you ‘ prince,’ and ‘ sovereign ?’ Did 
not my Lord Buchan— ” 

Confused, disappointed, overpowered, she left the sentence 
unfinished, sunk on aseat, and burst into tears. At that rnonaent 
she saw her anticipated crown fall from her head, and having 
united the gaining of Wallace with his acquisition of this dig- 
nity, all her hopes seemed again the sport of winds. She felt as 
if Wallace had eluded her power, for it was by the ambition- 
serving acts of her kinsman that she bad meant to bind lum to 
her love; and now all was rejected, and she wept in despair. He 
gazed ufc her with amazement. What these emotions and his 
elevation had to do with each other, he could not guess; but, rec- 
ollecting her manner of mentioning Lord Buchan’s name, he 
answered, Lord Buchan I have just seen. He and Lord March 
came upon the oarse at the time I went thither to meet my 
gallant countrymen; and these two noblemen, though so lately 
the friends of Edward, united with the rest in proclaiming me 
regent.” 

This word dried the tears of Lady Mar. She saw the shadow 
of royalty behind it; and summoning artifice, to conceal the joy 
of her heart, she calmly said, “ Do not too severely condemn this 
weakness; it is not that of vain wishes fervour aggrandizement. 
You are the same to Joanna Mar whether as a monarch or a 
private man, so long as you possess that supremacy in all, excel- 
lence which first gained her esteem. It is for Scotland’s sake 
alone tiiat I wish you to be her king. You have taught me to 
forget all selfish desires — to respect myself,” cried she; ‘‘and, 
from this hour I conjure you to wipe from your memory ail my 
foil V— all my love ” 

With the last word her bosom heaved tumultuously, and she 
rose in agitation. Wallace now gazed on her with redoubled 
wonder. She saw it; and hearing a foot in the passage, turned, 
and grasping his hand, said in a soft and hurried tone, “ For* 
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give, tliat which is entwined with iny heart shmiiri „ .. 

some pai}|2:3 to wrest thence nniw sooufa cost me 

-.i’S six ssr';, Ss ''."r, ?'T“ •'« 

that bv sap, xyhich she found resisted <jper? atoci 'wiifi !f 

teutial air disappeared by another Da4aJf. p;i r,;iJ ® 

moti,er was foflowed by^thrsame roTirwlf 

Helen’s I aeket to Berwick. It was Waft er hT v brought 

s?.r„£xs.."SKKSFS 

U» app„l.„d .tor 

he lari the parchment ou the coimdl table ^ ^ ’ 

with .Sy”fr,end8 •’ ’le “oJ "tl" 

knd.^as a gauge for the quiet of the bordirl till E^I^'shS 

;;'*iei,£.Tri^yrrv^trhi^^^ 

tisement due to the offender.” ’ wou!d write the chaa* 

^ “Be not angry with him, my Meiul ” rchirno/i 

Didbe noS to!hTufr°^ ^ 

readily accord wrth^ur proMsitk?m®“v 

prisoner is to be 0 !i th^bm^ders bv rcVrHin Beottish 

»,zi s?sasz‘' “Yr„*Sir: s 

naiidale!” You will retake your castles in An- 

country, ”'°cried*^Klrk^^ick*°‘^^'^T'' 

‘be kep in my hand dll doomsday. ^ ^ warrant you to keep 
Wallace resumed: “Three thousand men are at your com- 
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maud. Wben the prlfioners pass each other on the Cheviots^ 
the armistice will terminate. Yon may then fail hack upon 
Aunaudale, and that niicht, iig)»t yotrr own tires in Torthorald! 
Send the expeiled garrison imo Nortiiumbpiiaml ao-.i show this 
hai.n.dity prince that we know how to repieDish his depopulated 
towns!’* 

But first I win set my mark on themT cried Kirkpatrick, 
with one of those laughs which ever preluded some saraue pro- 
posal 

-lean guess it would be no gentle one,’* returned Wo, llace. 
** Why, brave knight, will you ever sully the fair field of your 
fame, witb..'ao ensanguined tide 

“ It is the fashion of the times,” replied Kirkpatrick, roughly. 
"‘You only, my victorious general, who, porluips, had inosi; 
cause to go with the stream, havecliosen a path of your own. 
But look around! see our burns, which the Southrons made run 
with Scottish blood; onr hillocks, swollen with the cninisof oor 
slain; the highwava blocked up with the graves of the mur- 
dered; our lands filled wdth maimed clansmen, who purciiased 
life of our ruthless tyrants, by the loss of eyes and limbs! 
And, shall w’e talk of gentle methods, with tlie perpetrators 
of these horrors? Sir William Wallace, you would make 
women of us!” 

Shame, shame. Kirkpatrick T resounded from every voice, 
“ you insult the regent!” 

Kirkpatrick stood, proudly frowming, with his left hand on 
the hilt of his sword. Wallace, by a motion, hushed the tumult, 
and spoke; “No true chief of Scotland can offer me greater re- 
spect, than frankly to trust me with his seDtinienta.” 

“Though we disagi'ee in some points,” cried Kirkpatrick, “I 
am ready to die for him at any time, for I believe a trustier Scot 
treads not the earth; but I repeat, w’hy, by this mincing mercy, 
seek to turn cur soldiers into women ?” 

“ I seek to make them men,” replied Wallace: “to be aware 
that they fight with fellow -creatures, with whom they may one 
day be friends; and not like the furious savages of old Scandi- 
navia, drink the blood of eternal enmity. I would neither have 
my chieftains set examples of cruelty, nor degrade themselves 
by imitating the barbarities of our enemies. Thar Scotland 
bleeds at every pore is true; but let peace be our aim, and we 
shall heal all her wounds.” 

“ Then I am not to cut off the eats of the freebooters in An- 
nandale?” cried Kirkpatrick, with a good-huinored smile. 
“ Have It as you will, my general, only you must new chmten 
me to wash tlse war-stain from my hand. The rite of my in* 
fancy was performed as became a soldier’s son; my fount w'as 
my father’s helmet and the first pap I sucked lay on the point of 
bis sw-ord.” 

- You have not shamed your nurse!” cried Murray. 

“Nor will I,” answrered Kirkpatrick, “while the arm that 
©lew Cressingham remains unwithered.” 

While he epoke, Kor entered to ask permission to Introduce a 
messenger from Earl de Warenue. Wallace gave consent* It 
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li’e Earl ot 

envoy vcho had brought t^e Prince of WiIpk' Hta ' i ® 
ling. Wallace vas standing wlfen hi en'llred aSd 

sa‘;f.Sir„?“ <">■•“ mSS 

>f &S'i It mj'S '¥ ‘""I ''•"*<■« 

vtherwiae than commatnC where’ 

leader of this reteliion, William Walhce *'’’® 

to the terms granted by the clempn<'v’t,/’m?r answer 

Misled kin“S°^ 

Southron^'m Aelegate'^a SLSiiw“fo '/ 

to respect the repreStive of ¥®'^s 

and the agents 0? Ms owrcoantrv 

you wlpromf^ot '^riedll^^** toTifom “ »» 

^ am’the%:X^^o?t£^r1SS: 

his sword;‘‘%r. this in. 

protection your behavior has LrfeftSl^ IrTiJ *he 

ri&r wra 

am ready to answer anv nroner ‘hat nooleman I 


am r ady to answer any ‘h- “obleman I 

the telfanTwaTlfcl? 

It is not w-ell to stimulate insolenne hr’rjf«£«'®“^L.-5“^_he, 


“ it is not wel to s imulX Murray, “ My friend,” said he, 
man'Lpeech thoug“aL hy repartee. This young 

me, and by me onlf it directed to 

seriously. The haughty mint of and that 

quelled, not incensed- and ^ad have been 

you would have eiven Mm further, 

plaint against vou® and of 

jealous. It is not n^Kcv LrWM A ‘1*®“*?’ ^ ^m most sensibly 
of justice.” ^ ^ virtue to be ngorous to the extent 

many^? me/lter”tM^iM ml**Iile*p|C^^^ *”* 

midst of some fierv mischinf ™R'.,t ® Phaeton s horses, into the 
fee to rein them dosS “® I Prom- 
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omr regent; you have bad a few stripes, and now look a little of 
my featherP 

Like as a swan to a vulture, good Roger,” answered Murray, 

Wallace attended not to this tilting of humor between the 
chieftains, but engaged himself in close discourse with the 
elder nobles, at the Tbigher end of the hall. In half an hour 
Scry mgeour returned, and with him Baron Hilton. He brought 
an apology from He Warenne, for the behavior of bis em* 
bassador; and added his persuasions to the demands of England, 
that the regent would surrender Berwick, not only as a pledge 
for the Scots keeping the truce on the borders, but as* a proof of 
bis con jSdence in Prince Edward. 

Wallace answered, that he bad no reason to show extraordf' 
nary confidence in one who manifested, by such a requisition, 
that be had no faith in Sootiand: and therefore, neitlier as a 
proof of confidence, nor as a gauge of her word, should Scotland, 
a victorious ;^ower, surrender the eastern door of her kingdom 
to the vanquished. Wallace declared himself ready to dismiss 
the English prisoners to the frontiers, and to maintain the 
armistice till they had reached the south side of the Cheviots, 
“But,” added he, “ ray word must be my bond, for by the 
honor of Scotland I will give no other.” 

“ Then,” answered Baron Hilton, with an honest flush passing 
over his cheek, as if ashamed of what he had next to say, “ I 
am constrained to lay before you the last instructions of the 
Prince of Wales to Earl de Warenne.” 

He took a royally sealed roll of vellum from his breast, and 
read aloud : 

“Thus saith Edward, Prince of Wales, to Earl de Warenne, 
Lord Warden of Scotland. If that arch-rebel, William Wallace, 
who now assumeth to himself the rule of all our royal father’s 
hereditary dominions north of the Cheviots, refuseth to ^vo 
unto us the whole possession of the town and citadel of Berwick- 
upon-Tweed, as a pledge of his faith, to keep the armistice on 
the borders from sea to sea: we command you to tell him, that 
we shall detain under the ward of our good lieutenant of the 
Tower in London, the person of William the Lord Douglas, as 
a close captive, until our prisoners, now in Scotland, arrive 
safely at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. This mark of supremcy over a 
rebellious people we owe as a pledge of their homage to our 
royal father; and as a tribute of our gratitude to him for hav- 
ing allowed us to treat at all with so undutiful a part of his 
dominions. 

“ (Signed) Euwim), F. W.” 

“Baron,” cried Wallace, “ it would be beneath the dignity of 
Scotland, to retaliate this act with the like conduct. The ex- 
change of prisoners shall yet be made, and the armistice held 
sacred on the borders. But, as I hold the door of war open in 
the interior of the country, before the Earl de Warenne leaves 
this citadel (and it shall be on the day assigned), please tho 
Almighty Lord of Justice, the Southron tisurpers cf all our 
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eastitfs on the eastern shore shall be our hostages for the safety 
of Lord Douglas.” 

“ And this is my answer, noble Wallace f” 

** It is: ami yon see no more of rae liil that which I have said 
iS'doiie.”. 

Baron Hiiton withdrew. And Wallace, turning to his peers, 
rapidly made dispositions for a sweeping march fronit fritli to 
frith; *aiid having sent those who were to acconipany him to 

E repare for departure next day at dawn, he retired with the 
ords Mar and Bothwell to arrange affairs relative to the pris- 
oners. ■ ■ 


CHAPTER XL. 

THE HOVEENOE'S AI>ARTMBNTB. 

The Sim rose on Wallace und his brave legions as they trav- 
ersed the once romantic glades of Stratlimore; but how the 
scene was changed. The villages were abandoned, and the land 
lay around in uncultivated wastes. Sheep, witliout a shepherd, 
fled wild from the approach of man; anti woived issued, iiowling, 
from the cloisters of depopulated monasteries. The army ap- 
proach. *d Dumblane; but it was without inhabitant; grass grew 
m the streets; and the birds which roosted in the desert dwell- 
ings flew seared from the windows as the trumpet of Wallace 
sounded through the town. Loud echoes repeated the summons 
from its hollow walls; but no other voice was heard, no 
human face appeared; for the ravening hand of Cressingham 
had been there! Wallace sighed as he looked aroun*! him. 
“ Rather smile,” cried Graham, ‘"that Heaven hath given you 
the power to say to the tyrants who have done this, ‘ Here shall 
your proud waves bestayedT” 

They proceeded over many a bill and plain, and found that 
the same withering touch of desolation had burned up and over- 
whelmed the country. Wallace saw that his troops were faint 
for want of food; cheering them, !io promised that Ormsbj 
should provide them a feast in Perth; and, with rea-wakened 
spirits, they took the River Tay at its fords, and were soon be- 
fore the walls of that well-armed city. But it was governed by 
a coward, and Orms^' fled to Dundee at the irst sight of the 
Scottish army. His flight might have warranted the garrison 
to isurtender without a blow, but a braver man being his lieu- 
tenant, sharp was the conflict before Wallace could compel that 
officer to abandon the ramparts and to sue for the very terms 
he had at flrst rejected. 

After the fail of Perth, the young regent made a rapid progress 
through that part of the country; driving the Southron garri- 
sons out of Scone, and all the embattled towns; expelling them 
from the castles of Xincain, Elcho, Einfauns, and Doune; and 
then proceeding to the marine fortresses (those avenues by 
which the ships of England had poured its legions on the eastern 
coast), lie compelled Dundee, Cupar, Glamis, Montrose, and 
Aberdeen, all to acknowdedge the power of his arms. ' He 
sensed most of the English ships in those portE* and manning 
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them with Scots, soon cleared the seas of the vessels which had 
escaped, talda^ some, and putting others to flight; and one of 
the latter was the fagitive Ormsfoy* 

This enterprise achieved, Wallace, with a host of prisoners, 
turned his steps toward the Forth; but ere he left the banks of 
the Ta}' and Dee, he detached three thousand men under the com- 
mand of Lord Euthven, giving hini a commission to range the 
conntrv from the Garse of Gotvrie to remotest Sutherland, and in 
all that tract reduce every town and castle which had admitted a 
Southron garrison. Wallace took leave of Lord Euthven at 
Himtingtower, and that worthy nobleman, when he assumed, 
with the government of Perth, this extensive command, said, as 
he grasped the regent’s hand, ** I say not, bravest of Scots, what 
is my gratitude for thus making me an arm of my country, but 
deeds will show!” 

He then bade a father’s adieu to his son. counseling him to re- 
gard Wallace as the light in his path; and, embracing him, they 
parted. 

A rapid march, round by Fifeshire (through which victory 
followed their steps), brought the conqueror and his troops again 
within sight of tim towers of Stirling. It vvas on the eve of the 
day on which he had prtimised Earl de Warenne should see the 
English prisoners depart for the borders. No doubt of his arriv- 
ing at the appointed time was entertained by the Scots or by the 
Southrons in the castle; the one knew the sacredness of his 
word, and the other having folt his prowess, would not so far 
disparage their own as to suppose that any could vrithstand 
him by whom they were beaten. 

De Warenne, as he stood on the battlements of the keep, be- 
held from afar the long line of Scoctish soldiers as they de- 
scended the Ochil Hills. When he pointed it out to De Valence, 
that nobleman (who, in propoi tion as he wished to check the 
arms of Wallace, had flattered himself that it might happen), 
against the evidence of his eyesight, contradicted the observa- 
tion of the veteran earl. 

‘‘ Your sight deceives you,” said he, it is only the sunbeams 
playing on the cliffs.” 

“Then those cliffs are moving ones.” cried De Warenne, 

which, T fear, have ground our countrymen on the coast to 
powder! We sliall And Wallace here sunset, to show us how 
he has resented the affront our ill-adVised prince cast on his 
jealous honor.” 

*‘His honor,” returned De Valence, “is like that of his 
countrymen's — an enemy alike to his own interest and to that of 
others. Had it allowed ~him to accept the crowu of Scotland, 
and so have fought Edward with the concentrating arm of a 
king: or would he even now offer peace to our sovereign, grant- 
ing his prerogative as liege lord of the country, ail might go 
well; but as tiie honor you speak of, prevents Ms using these 
means of ending the conteBt, destruction most close his career.” 

** And what quarrel.” demanded De Warenne, “ can you, 
my Lord de Valence, have against this nice honor of Sir William 
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Wallace, since yo^ allow it secures the final success of ou* 

“His honor pd himself are hateful to me!” imnatientlv 
answered De Valence; “ he crosses me in mv wishes, public and 
private; and for the sake of my king and myself, I 

most be tempted-— He turned pale as be spoke, ancl met 
the peoetratrapc glance of Be Warenoe. He paused. ^ 

l^mpted to what r asked Be Wareone, 

' ' ‘ Ef mode, of ridding the slate of an enemy.” 

w be noble in a Roman citizen,” returned Da 

;Warenn0, ^‘:which- hi English ’ lord 

■ treated as you' ,haye been by a generous victor, not the usurper 
; of any , countp-s; liberties, biife rather a Brutus in defense of hia 
us-all,.fro,m the general to the meanest 
...fodowei in our camps, has heihjureci f” 

Lord,.Aymerfrowued. ■ ^*D!d he not expose me. threaten me 
With an ignomuuous death, on the walls of Stirling 
^ ‘But %vas It before he saw the Earl of Mar, with his hanlesB 
family brought, with halters on their necks, to be suspended 

V ^ lovely countess 

told me of that direful scene! What he then did was to cheek 
the sanguinary Cressingham from imbruitnig bis hands in the 
blood of female and infant innocence.” 

**JI care not,” cried Be Valence, “ what are or are not the of- 
w Wallace, but I bate him: and my 

lespect for his advocates cannot but correspond with that feel- 
ing. As he spoke^fchat he might not be further molested by 

lefuKiltemeh^ 

f the enraged earl to confess his private 
reasons for this vehement enmity against the Scottish chief. A 
conference which he had held the preceding evening with Lord 
Mar, was the cause of this augmented hatred; and, from that 
inomeut, the haughty Southron vowed the destruction of Wal- 
secret treachery. Ambition, and the 
‘T'* "taster pawioDS in untem- 
Kf . antipathy. The instant 

in which he knew that the youDK creature whom at a distance 

he discerned clinging around the Earl of Mar’s neck in the 
hLT’ 5’i®6a“e Lady Helen on whose account 
poured on him such undeserved invectives in 

^th well Castle; curious to have a nearer view of one whose 
traupK^ndent beauty he had often heard celebrated by others, 
If Ib^eciteder^ ^ mimediately conveyed to his apartments 

interview he was more struck by her personal 
charms thandie had ever been with any woman’s, although few 
^ the English court as himseff. He 

could hardly understend the nature of his feelings while dis- 
coursing with her. To all others of her sex he had declared his 
uiuch ease as vivacity, but when he 
the admiration her loveliness inspired was 
checked by an indescribafeie aw#,' ' No word #f patslon esosped 
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his Hps; lie sought to win her by a deportment consonant with 
her own dignity of manner, and obeyed all her wishes, except- 
ing when they pointed to any communication with her parents. 
He feared the wary eyes of the Earl of Mar. But nothing of 
this reverence of Helen was grounded on any principle within 
the heart of De Valence. His idea of virtue was so erroneous 
that he believed, by the short assumption of its semblance, be 
might so steal on the confidence of his victim as to induce her 
to forget all the world— nay, heaven itself— in his sophistry and 
blandishments. To facilitate this end he at first designed to 
precipitate the condemnation of the earl, that he might be rid 
of a father’s existence, holding, in dread of his censure, the 
perhaps otherwise yielding heart of his lovely intended mis- 
tress. ' ^ ■ 

The unprincipled and impure can have no idea what virtue 
or delicacy are other than vestments of disguise or of orna- 
ment, to be thrown off at will; and therefore, to reason with 
such minds is to talk to the winds — to tell a man who is bora 
blind, to decide between two colors. In short, a libertine 
heart is the same in all ages of the world. De Valence, there- 
fore, seeing the anguish of her fears for her father, and hear- 
ing the fervor with %vhich she implored for his life, adopted 
the plan of granting the earl reprieves from day to day; and 
in spite of the remonstrances of Cressingham, be intended 
(after having worked upon the terrors of Helen), to grant to 
her her father’s release, on condition of her yielding herself 
to be his. He had even meditated that the accomplishment 
of this device should have taken place the very night in 
wiiich Wallace’s first appearance before Stirling bad called its 
garrison to arms. 

Impelled by vengeance against the man who had driven him 
from Dumbarton and from Ayr, and irritated at being delayed 
in the moment when his passion was to seize its object, De 
Valence thought to end all by a coup de mam— and rushing 
out of the gates, was taken prisoner. Such was the situation 
of things, when Wallace first became master of the place. 

Now when the whole of the English army were in the same 
captivity with himself, when he saw the lately proscribed 
Lord Mar, Governor of Stirling, and that the Scottish cause 
seemed triumphant on every side, De Valence changed his for- 
mer illicit views on Helen, and bethought him of making her 
his wife. Ambition, as well as love, impelled him to this reso- 
lution; for he aspii'ed to the dignity of Lord Warden of Scot- 
land; and he foresaw that the vast infiuence which his marriage 
with the daughter of Mar must give him in the country, would 
be a decisive argument with the King of England, 

To this purpose, not doubting the Scottish earl’s acceptance of 
such a son-in-law, on the very day that Wallace marched to- 
ward the coast, De Valence sent to request an hour’s private 
audience of Lord Mar. He could not then grant it; but at noon, 
next day, they met in the governor’s apartments. 

The Southron, without much preface, opened his wishes, and 
his hand for the Lady Helen, ** I’ll make her tho 
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proudest lady in Great Britain,” continued he: “for eho ov i. 

province, little inferior to that of 

“ Pomp would have no sway with my daughter ’’renlma 
earl; •• it is the princely mind she values, not 
Whomsoever she prefers the tribute will lie paid to the meWt 
the object, not to his rank; and therefore earl shoiilii it 

w of happinesr’ I XaU refeto 

ti ‘'«rsaid: and tomorrow deliver her an.S» 
^I'l^ *%®*’i***^ **■ possiola that it Riiould be otlierwise than tn 

anhS'U^ delX""‘ir"^ ''’f ion‘to n^^over evi^ 

anr-K.ipated delight He exalted in the niide with whjJk 

wou <1 show this perfection of northern Laiity to the fa^r nl 
England; how would the simple graces of her seraohfe fnL ^ 

^ put tosiiTmA 

£ ss'cisrr«?“'?„xLptt 

si'ir i&'lr r 

‘■ouid '«*«ve behind. richer 

fuil of thf se anticipations, he attended the Oovpmnr* r-vf Qf 

ft 

sSs~r“£»BiS 

pathize** w4‘‘'yo^im wfehes.”''^ ®y“- 

a disap^ntmenrS* he" did nS^ 

tended) ^ inhere was serious!? m- 

not meant astrefuss^^ Ttl?’®!’''®' Lm-d Mar. this is 
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tliat her time shall be passed between the two countries. Her 
marriage with me may facilitate that peace with England which 
most be the wish of us all; and perhaps the lord w^ardenshlp 
which De Warenoe now holds may be transferred to me. I have 
reasons for expecting that it will be so; and then she, as a queen 
111 Scotland, and jou as her father, may claim every distinction 
from her fond bUvSband, every indulgence for the Scots, ivhich 
your patriot heart can dictate. This would be a certain benefit 
to Scotland; while the ignis fatnus you are now folio wing, bow* 
ever brilliant may be its career during Edward’s absence, must 
on his return be extinguished in disaster and infamy.*’ 

The silence of the Earl of Mar, who, wdiling to hear all that 
was in the mind of De Valence, had let him proceed uninter- 
rupted, encouraged the Southron lord to say more than he had 
at first intended to reveal; but when he made a pause, and 
seemed to expect an answer, the earl spoke: 

“lam fully sensible of the honor you would bestow upon my 
daughter and myself by your alliance; but, as I have said be- 
fore, her heart is too devoted to Scotland to marry any man 
whose birth does not make it his duty to prefer the liberty of 
her native land, even before bis love for her. That hope to see 
our country freed from a yoke unjustly laid upon her— that hope 
which you, not considering our rights, or weigliing the power 
that lies in a just cause, denominate an ignis fatnus, is the only 
passion I believe that lives in the gentle bosom of my Helen; 
and therefore, noble earL not even your offers can equal the 
measure of her wishes.’* 

At this speech De Valence bit his lip with real disappointment; 
and starting from his chair now in unaffected disorder, “I am 
not to be deceived, Lord Mar,” cried he; “ I am not to be ca- 
joled by the pretended patriotism of your daughter; I know the 
sex too well to be cheated with these excuses. The ignis fatuus 
that leads your daughter from my arms, is not the freedom of 
Scotland, but the handsome rebel who conquers in its name! 
He is now fortune’s minion, but be will fall, Lord Mar, and then 
what will be the fate of hh mad adherents ?” 

“ Earl de Valence,” replied the veteran, “ sixty winters have 
checked the tides of passion in my veins; but the indignation of 
my soul against any insult offered to my daughter’s delicacy, or 
to" the naiiie of the' lord regent of Scotland is not less powerful 
in my breast. You are my prisoner, and I pardon what I could 
so easily avenge. I will even answer you, and say that I do not 
know of any exclusive affection subsisting between my daughter 
and Sir William Wallace; but this I am assured of, that were it 
the case, she would be more ennobled in being the wife of so 
true a patriot and so virtuous a man, than were she advanced 
to the bosom of an emperor. And for myself, were he to mor- 
row hurled by a mysterious Providence from his present nobly- 
won elevation, I should glory in my son were he such, and 
would tiiink him as great on a scaffold as on a throne.” 

“ It is well that is your opinion,” replied De Valence, stopping 
In Ms wrathful strides, and turning on Mar with vengeful irony? 

oh^rish these heroics, for you will assuredly see him m osaltaa^ 
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piec wk're will be his triumphs over Edwara's anus anri 

fcs' CM' 

.ha. S vSi“”.T„S 

lO meet the vengeauce of the Eternal arm.’’ 

... .' .^^reams, . cried -jDe 'Valence, cfionot terrify rn^ "Ynn 

are neither a seer, nor I a fool, to be taken bv such otSi'p 

SnL”” oracles of heaven or hell; but I have pronounced t ho 

F(iefw4'^addp^^^ determined revenge. 

s|&,tx£SSS 


aHAPTER XLI. 

THE 8 TATE-PSI 80 N. 

n,r? re-entrance Into the citadel of Stirlinc hoinw on 

deteriSnation ” retuS^Ite wf -1"®^’°® of your oomraander’a 

sS^erundeTS " and to comfort these 

g^iwemen nnaer titeir captiyity, l cam only tell them that if 
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atsytbing can reconcile them to the loss of liberty^ it Is being the 
prisoners of Sir William Wallace.** 

After having transferred his captives to the charge of Lord 
Mars Wallace went alone to the chamber of Montgomery, to see 
whether the state of his wounds would allow him to tnarch on 
the morrow. While he was yet there, an invitation arrived 
from the Cmin teas of Mar, requesting his presence at au entet' 
tain men t which, by her husband’s consent, she meant to give 
that night at Snawdoun, to the Bouthron lords before their de- 
parture for England. 

“ I fear you dare not expend your strength on this party ?” in* 
quired Wallace^ turning to Montgomery. 

** Certainly not,” returned he; but I shall see you amidst 
your noble friends, at some future period. When the peace 
your arms must win, is established between the two nations, I 
shall then revisit Scotland; and openly declare my friendship 
for Sir William Wallace.” 

“ As these are your sentiments,” replied Wauaoe, I shall 
hope, that you will unite your influence with that of the biave 
Earl of Gloucester, to persuade your king to scop this bloodshed: 
for it is no vain boast to declare, that he may bury Scotland be- 
neath her slaughtered sons, but they never will again consent 
to acknowledge any right in an usurper.” 

** Sanguinary have been the instruments of my sovereign’s 
rule in Scotland,” replied Montgomery; but such cruelty is 
foreign to his gallant heart; and without offending that high- 
sou led patriotism, which would make me revere its possessor, 
were he the lowliest man in your iepons, allow me, noblest of 
Scots, to plead one word in vindication of him to whom my al- 
legiance is pledged. Had he come hither, conducted by war 
alone, what would Edward have been worse than any other 
conqueror? But on the reverse, was not his right to the su- 
premacy of Scotland acknowledged by the princes who con- 
tended for the crown? And besides, did not all the great lords 
swear fealty to England, on the day he nominated their king?” 

“ Had you not been under these impressions, brave Montgom- 
ery, I believe I never should have seen you in arms against 
Scotland; but I will remove them by a simple answer. All the 
princes whom you speak of, excepting Bruce of Annandale, did 
assent to the newly offered claim of Edward on Scotland; but 
who, amongst them, had any probable chance for the throne, 
but Bruce or Baliol ? Such ready acquiescence was meant to 
create them one. Bruce, conscious of his inherent rights, re* 
jeoted the iniquitous demand of Edw^ard; Baliol accorded with 
It, and was made king. All our chiefs W’ho were base enough 
to worship the rising sun, and, I may say, contemn the God of 
truth, swore to the falsehood. Others remained gloomily silent; 
and the bravest of them retired to the Highlands, where they 
dwelt amongst their mountains, till the cries of Scotland called 
them again to fight her battles. 

“Thus did Edward establish himself as the liege lord of this 
kingdom; and whether the oppression which followed were his 
mhm agents* Immediate acts, it matters not, for he them 
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bw own by hi8 after-conduct. When remonstrances were senr 
Pfpwhed nor reprimanded the delinMem? 
but marched an armed force into our country, to comnei n^tn 
be trampled on. It was not an Alexander nor a cSem^L*^ 
coming m Ins strength to subdue ancient enemiw, or to a^erao’ 
dize ins name, by vanquishing nations far remote wdth^hom 
he could have no aftnityl Tmible as such ambit’ion warit k 
itinoceBce to what. Edward .has doise. He cariie in i-hA ^ 
stance, to Scotland as a friend; the natSreominined A 
m intirests to h s virtue; they put ti.eir hands toto his and tfe' 
bound them m shackles. Was this honor? Was this th^ris-to 
« ^ cheek of Alexander would have blushed dfen 

of Charlemagne turned pale Is 
T ®™iWion of being capable of such a dmi 

“No, Lord Montgomery, it is not our conqueror we Irl n ! 

posing; it IS a tTaitoi% who, under the mask of friendshirt hEt 

usurp our rights, destroy our liberties, and make a 
desert of our once happy country. This is t he true statement of 
tee case, and though/ wish not to make a subject out, his 
Mvereign, yet truth demands of you to sav to Edward thit to 
withdraw h,s pretensions from this exhausted country, i, th| 
estitutiqn we may justly daira-is all that we wish Let him 
teave us in peace, and we shall no longer make wlr uoot hii^ 
But if he persist (which the embassadors from the :?rince of 
Wales announce), even as Samson drew the temple upon him 
fi Scotland will discharge it«if unon 

fifo'*' there compel them to share Ihe 

fate in which we noay be doomed to iieri.sh.’- ® 

1 will think of this discourse, "returned Monteoinerv “whor, 
distant: and rely on it, noble Wallace \bat 1 ’will as- 
ln _Unest‘'man®/® ‘''"S as becomes 

such counsel,” cried Wallace 
“had he virtue to feel that he who will be iust to his aovir’ 

f bind him wfth 
doublo fidelity to Ins king. Such proof give your sovereien- 

that greatness of mind which yon 
his new friend, to leave him 

to repose, a messenger entered from Lord Mar, to reouest 

SnTThelsj? Wm’withS*dl 

thrS'e of witef another dispatch from 

r,f x^ti „ ® to say, that news had readied him 

® design to attack the castles garrisoned bv England 
on the eastern coast. Should this information nrole true & 
(the prince) declared that, as a punishmenT forsud, TnSinI 
and*'*whfrpteJ^^ 1.|P“®^'’^ Douglas into closer confinement’ 

as cf.SoS:*'-" “ «>i sss 

When Wallace bad beard this dispatob, be smlM and sald^ 
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Th© deed is done, iiay Lord de.Warenne. Botli Ihe castles and 
the fieets are taken; and wbafc fuiiislimenfc must we now expect 
from this terrible threa toner f ’ ' ' 

Little from him, or ln*s headlong counselors,” replied Be 
Yfarenne; *‘but Thomas Earl of Lancaster, tlie king’s nephew, 
is come from abroad with a numenms army. He is to conduct 
the Scottish prisoners to the borders, and then to fall upon Scot* 
lana with all his strength, unless you previously surrender, not 
only Berwick, but Stirling, and the whole of the district between 
the Forth and the Tweed, into his hands.” 

“My Lord de Warenne,” i*eplied Wallace, “you can expect 
but one return to these absurd demands. I shall accom- 
pany YOU myself to the Scottish borders, and there make my 
reply/’ 

De Warenne, who did indeed look for this answer, replied, “ I 
anticipated that such ’would be your deterniination, and I have 
to regret that the wild counsels which surround my prince, pre- 
cipitate him into conduct which must draw much blood on both 
sides, before his royal father’s presence can regain what he has 
lost.” 

“ Ab,” my lord,” replied Wallace, “ is it to be nothing but 
war? Have you now a stronghdld of any force in all the 
Highlands? Is not the greater part of the Lowlands free ? And 
before this day mouth, not a rood of land in Scotland is likely 
to hold a Southron soldier. We conquer, but it is for our owm. 
Why then this unreceding determination to invade us? Not a 
blade of grass w’ould I disturb on the other side of the Cheviot, 
if we might have peace. Let Edward yield to that, and 
tbt>ugh he has pierced us with many wounds, we will yet forgive 
him.” 

De Warenne shook his bead; “I know my king too well to 
expect pacific measures. He may die with the sword in his 
band; but he will never grant an hour’s repose to this country 
till it submits to his scepter.” 

“ Then,” replied Wallace, ** the sword must be the portion of 
him and bis! Ruthless tyrant! If the blood of Abel called for 
vengeance on bis murderer, what must be the vials of wrath 
which are reserved for thee?” 

A flush overspread the face of De Warenne at this apostrophe; 
and forcing a smile, “ The strict notion of right,” said he, “ is 
very well in deckimation, but how would it crop the wings of 
conquenu’s, and shorten the warrior’s arm, did they measure by 
this rule I” 

“How would it, indeed!” replied Wallace; “and that they 
should is most devoutly to be wished. All "warfare that is not 
defensive is criminal: and he w’bo draws his sword to oppress, 
or merely to aggrandize, is a murderer and a robber. This is the 
plain truth, Lord de Warenne ” 

“I have never considered it in that light,” returned the earl^ 
“nor shall I torn philosopher now, I revere your princir^le, 
Sir Wiliiam Wallace; but it is too sublime to be mine. Nay, 
nor would it be politic for one who holds his possessions in Eng- 
teild by the right of coiu|uest to question the virtue of the deeci 
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gracious in the midst of liMtility, Ind hb aoorl* 

would uof allow him to act disirracBfuilv in ^*^positions 

duty to God seemed a poet’s St to L ^ f <;on<»rn, yet 

forms of religion, without knouunc ite soirit hn h 

and believing the Deitv ^oo Xe m 

shows of any kind his hmor^ona nt , 1 ” '’irtuous 

which disdafns not to provid^fwd even'fort hi"’.® 

falls,” jnade him think^Xe CrS of all t T 

the actions of men; hence beini? wUhnnAhH^^^ to care about; 
,go^y virtue, as virtue, was noiSense to Eari 

^ Wdlace dtd not answer Ixis remark, and the 

CHAPTER XLU. 

, , ^ CHikPEh IN SNAWDOUN, 

srs ^wScS” ff'sgrtuf i 

could lie render the blow effectuL hi Rh™,i!i ®*i*^®®* for 
the rival of bis wishes but bvXrH nil i'*^ not only destroy 
fui foe, deserve eveV; honor H?f i ® '"onarch of a powef- 
ambition again swelled his breast* nn Love and 

and a glmfon his coL tiuancT wditeh 
** The hahX’ De Wariune to the 

seats The 

covered with higidf-wr 0 “^ luffi- 

ners and other armbrial tr^nhils ^ ’ill inif ^“‘‘’azoned ban- 
according to the Se If Mm ‘f®* hung aloft 

precedence, and whore to take his ilw Tiflli, saw his 

with the royally attired 

dishes, and wine of the rarest ouVlitc ®ud gold 

During the remir til fi • sparkled on the board. 

mlilfSSSS 

i"S" 4 &S»<sf t/‘ ■“ 

»«. Mgo»., Q0.u„«p,. ^„s„u„6’ iteStoS'llSe^t lEl 
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pride of displaying her present conseqnence, Lady Mar came 
forward to receive tier iilustrioiis guests. Her drees corre- 
sponded with the magnificence of the banquet, a robe of cloth of 
Bandkios enriched, while it displayed, the beauties of her per- 
son*, her wimple blazed with jewels, and a superb carkaiiet 
emitted Its various rays from her bosom. ^ 

De Warenne followed her with his eyes as she moved from 
him. With an unconscious sigh, he whispered to De Valence, 
** What a land is this, where all the women are fair, and the 
men all braver 

** I wish that it, and all its men and women, were in perdi- 
tion !” returned De Valence, in a fierce tone. Lady Euthven, 
entering with the wives and daughters of the neighboring chief- 
tains, checked tlie further expression of bis wrath, and his eyes 
sought amongst them, but in vain, for Helen. 

The chieftains of the Scottish army, with the Lords Buchan 
and March, were assembled around tlie countess at the moment 
a shout from the populace without announced the arrival of the 
regent. His noble figure was now disencumbered of armor; 
and with no more sumptuous garb than the simple plaid of his 
country, he appeared effulgent in manly beauty and the glory of 
his recent deeds. De Valence frowned heavily as he looked on 
him, and thanked his fortunate stars that Helen was absent 
from sharing the admiration ^vhich seemed to animate every 
breast. The eyes of Lady Mar at once told the impassioned De 
Valence, too well read in the like expressions, what were her 
sentiments toward the young regent: and the blushes and eager 
civilities of tlie ladies around displayed how much they were 
struck with the now fully discerned and unequa led graces of his 
person. Lady Mar forgot all in him. And, indeed, so much 
did he seem the idol of every heart, that, from the two venerable 
lords of Loch-awe and Bothwell to the youngest naan in 
company, all ears hung on his words, all eyes upon bis counte- 
nance. 

The entertainment was conducted with every regard to that 
cbivalric courtesy which a noble conqueror always pays to the 
vanquished. Indeed, from the wit and pleasantry which passed 
from the opposite sides of the tables, and in which the ever- 
gay Murray was the leader, it rather appeared a convivial meet- 
ing of friends than an assemblage of mortal foes. During the 
banquet the bards suug legends of the Scottish worthies who had 
brought honor to their nation in days of old; and as the board 
was cleared, they struck at once into a full chorus. Wallace 
caught the sound of his own name, accompanied with epithets 
of extravagant praise; he rose hastily from his chair, and with 
Ills hand motioned them to cease. They obeyed; but Lady Mar 
remonstrating with him, he smilingly said, it v^as an ill omen 
to sing a warrior’s actions till he were incapable of perform iug 

^ Cloth of Bandklns was one of the richest stuffs worn in the thirteenth 
century. It is said to have been composed of silk interwoven with gold. 
The carkanet was a large broad necklace of precious stones of all colorSj, 

in various shapes, and fastened by gold links into each other. 
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touiSS •“ “ replied the 

IS Imlir cried Mmmj, springiir^ from his toof 

lighted cith the praponal . fe o um I4IS seat^ de- 

‘‘I have 00 objection/’ answered Wallace; ami 

S°ol°e? slip w*""™-* .""• A 

OIOM ll,e .vounset lor* ol'litKJmJlJJhid SS;™ifi 

out ladies and were marshaled for the dance. ^ ^ 

As the hours mdved on, the spirits of Wallace subsided fmm 
tlieir usual cheering tone into a sadness which he thought mlB-ht- 
be noticed; and wishing to eseajip observation (for h“ could n»r 

T\ ^ scenes like the.se ever made him 

sorrowful), and whispering to Mar that lie would go for m hoim 

“..chToKr"'’ « s 

De Valence, who hovered about his steps, had heanl him in 
quire of Lady Ruth yen why Helen was not present! lie was 
within hearing of this whisper also, and, with a Satanic iov The 
dagger shook in his hand. Be knew that WalTmo nVa 
solitary place to pass between Snawdoun and the citad^h'and 
or®ff pleasantly absorbed to mark wim entered 

or^drsappeared, he took an opportunity, and stol/out Ster 

SkS“Sfr?JpTt‘rS‘“'‘ 1 'lor.ll l»" 

Af. he walked through the illuminated arohwavs which W 
from the hall he perceived a darkened passaTe? ’HopTng bv 
that avenue to quit the palace, unobserved he immribftci^ 
>t; for fie was aware, that should he go tiie uma^ 

*1^® recognize hin^. lud he could 

not escape their acclamations. He followed the n-iss i-e for e 
considerable time, and at last was stopped by a door rCvill ed 

^li dinf “lie“aii^lT“'' ‘I’e "See of 

oak bv®;dhn hlhf whi h “1 a high screen of carvfj 

I*. ^ a* ciim ligofc^ wfaicb j^leamcd frooi waxen tatiPi'A An fha 

altar, he perceived it to be the chapel. * 

A happy traDsitioo/'^ said be to inniself from t •fnhil»rtf 

scene I have now left; from the grievous scen^'Vhavi“£^‘ 
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shared! Here, gracious God/’ thotigbt he, may I, tinseeB hr 
any other eye, pour ont my heart' to thee. And here, before 
thy footstool, will I declare thaoksgiviug for thy mercies; and 
with my tears wash from my soul the blood I have been com- 
pelled to shed!” 

While advancing toward the altar, he was startled by a voice 
proceeding from the quarter 'whither he was going, and with 
low and gently-breathed fervor, uttering these w^ords; De- 
fend him, Heavenly Father! Defend him day and night, from 
the devices of this wicked man; and, above all, during these 
hours of revelry and conMence, guard his unshielded breast 
from treachery and death.” The voice faltered, and added with 
greater agitation, Ah, unhappy me, that I should be the cause 
of danger to the hope of Scotland; that I should pluck peril on 
the bead of William Wallacer A figure, which had been hid- 
den by the rails of the altar, with these words rose, and stretch- 
ing forth her clasped hands, exclaimed, ** But Thou, who know- 
est I had no blame in this, wilt not afflict me by his danger! 
Thou wilt deliver him, O God, out of the hand of this cruel 
foe!” 

Wallace was not more astonished at hearing that some one 
in whom he trusted, was his secret enemy, than at seeing Lady 
Helen in that place at that hour, and addressing Heaven for 
him. There was something so celestial in the maid, as she 
stood in her white robes, true erablems of her own innocence, 
before the divine footstool, that, although her prayers were 
delivered with a pathos which told they sprung from a heart 
more than commonly interested in their object, yet every word 
and look breathed so eloquently the virgin purity of her soul, 
the hallowed purpose of her petitions, that Wallace, drawn by 
the sympathy with which kindred virtues ever attract spirit to 
spirit, did not hesitate to discover himself. He stepped from 
the shadow which involved him. The pale light of tbe tapers 
shone upon his advancing figure. Helen’s eyes fell ^jpon him 
as she turned round. She was transfixed and silent. He moved 
forward. ♦* Lady Helen,” said he, in a respectful and even 
tender voice. At the sound, a fearful rushing of shame seemed 
to overwhelm her faculties; for she knew not how long lie 
might have been in the church, and that he had not heard her 
beseech Heaven to make him less the object of her the ughts. 
She sunk on her knees beside the altar, and covered her face 
with her hands. 

The action, the confusion might have betrayed her secret to 
Wallace. But he only thought of her pious invocations for his 
safety; he only remembered that it was she who had given a 
holy grave to the only w^oman be could ever love; and, full of 
gratitude, as a pilgrim would approach a saint, he diew near 
to her. “ Holiest of earthly maids,” said he, kneeling down bed- 
side her, ‘ in this lonely hour, in the sacred presence of Al- 
inigbtv Purity, receive my soul’s thanks for the prayers I have 
this bioment heard you breathe for me. They are more 
precious to me, Lady Helen, than the generous plaudits of my 
cxwntry ; they are a greater reward to me than would have beea 
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the crown with which Scotland aought to e ow mp 
I&en cannot-the prK^n of 

Ing 

**The prayer of meek irooduem wo ktio\r„ avallefli mnr»K » 
tontmiie, then, to o'fifer up that Incense for me,*’ added hp 

A forth to-morrow with redoub ed Sgth’ 

for I shall think, holy maid, that I liave yet a Maiion to rm I’ 
for me on earth as well as one in heaveia’* w pray 

iMdy Helen’s heart beat at these words, hut It was with no 

nnhaltowai motion She withdnnr her handn Lom S face 
and, clasping them, looked up, “Marion will indeS echoal! 
my prayem, and He who reads my heart will. 1 trust 

Sir William Wallace.’’ ^ded 
u* “ for it » menaced.” ^ 

' ans^rered he, “wdien I have fir-iif* 

paid my duty at this altar for gnardirifr it so long. And dare I 

gentle spirit with the secret one of mine? I would beseeeh 
Heaven for pardon on my own transgresi^ions; I would ask of 
f ^ the liberty of Scotland. Prav with me 
Lady Helen, and the m vocations our souls utter will meet the 
promise of Him who said: ‘Where two or three are loined to- 
geUier id prayer, there am I in the midst of the m - 
Helen leaked on him vvith a holv smile: and Bressinf** fh<a 
mfix which she held to her lips, (Wed her heKlf in 

1 threw himself prostrate on the steps of the al» 

tar; and the fer rorof his sighs alone breathed to his comnanioTi 
«nr «f P f How the time passed Kew 

not, so was he absorbed m the communion which his spirit held 
in heaven with the most gracious of Wngs. But the bell of thA 

^rth; and looking up his eyes met those of Helen. His devo, 
tional rosary hung on bis arm; be kissed it, Wear thk hoiw 
makh^ said be, “in remembrance of this hour!** She bow€d 

her fair neck, and he put the consecrated chain over it “ r,et 
it tear fitness to a friendahin,” added he, cKng her hands in 
te cemented by eternal ties in heaven.” 

so?ure a comnfctofno'Jf hante; he felt the sacred tears of 

TO pure a compact upon them; and W'hile be lonkwl no aq if Ha 

mun^^MremmeSm’’" hovered near, to bless acorn- 

rounion TO remote from all infringement of the sentlmAAf 

TJt ^ throwing her arms around the body of Wai- 
lace, he, that moment, felt an assassin’s steel in his back and 
she fell senseless on his breast. He started on his feet* a 

S?k tte Hot' « S ha" S'ShlcVhS 

SoS.IKSfib'fhSf'” "" b“»“»i'/d»S"SS 

bad seen bis assailaut, and fainted from 
alarm, he was laying ber on the steps of the altar that b® 
ml$M bnng some water from the basin Vtle oLSl toi^L^ 
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tier, when be saw that her arm was Boi; only stained with his 
bloody but streaming with her own. The dagger bad gashed it 
in reaching him. 

** Execrable villain!” cried be, tiiTning cold at the sight, and 
instantly comprehending that it was to defend him she had 
thrown her arms around him, he exclaimed, in a voice of 
agony, ‘‘Are two of the most matchless women the earth erer 
saw to die for me!” Trembling with alarm, and with renewed 
grief— for the terrible scene of Elierslie w^as now brought in all 
its horrors before him — he tore off her veil to stanch the blood ; 
but the cut was too wide for his surgery | and, losing every other 
consideration in fears for her life, he again took her in his arms, 
and bore her out of the chapel. He hastened through the oark 
passage, and almost dying along the lighted galleries, entered 
the hall. The noisy fright of the servants, as he broke through 
their ranks at the door, alarmed the revelers; and turning 
round, what was their astonishment to behold the regent, pale 
and streaming with blood, bearing in his arms a lady apparently 
lifeless, and covered with the same dreadful hue! 

Mar instantly recognized his daughter, and rushed toward her 
with a cry of horror. Wallace sunk, with his breathless load, 
upon the nearest bench; and, while her head rested on his 
bosom, ordered surgery to be brought. Lady Mar gazed on the 
spectacle with a benumbed dismay. None present durst ask a 
question, till a priest drawing near, unwrapped the arm of 
Helen, and discovered its deep wound. 

Who has done this cried her father, to Wallace, with all 
the anguish of a parent in his countenance. 

** I know not,” replied he; but I believe, some villain who 
aimed at my life.” 

‘‘Where is Lord de Valence?” exclaimed Mar, suddenly recol* 
lecting his menaces against Wallace. 

“lam here,” replied be, in a composed voice; “ would you 
have me seek the assassin ?” 

“ No, no,” cried the earl, ashamed of his suspicion; “ but here 
has been some foul work— and my daughter is slain.” 

“Oh, not so!” cried Murray, who had hurried toward the 
dreadful group, and knelt at her side. “ She will not die — so 
much excellence cannot die.” A stiffed groan from Wallace, 
accompanied by a look, told Murray that he had known the 
death of similar excellence. With this unanswerable appeal, 
the young chieftain dropped his head on the other hand of 
Helen; and, could any one have seen his face buried as it was 
in her robes, they would have beheld tears of agony drawn 
from that ever* gay heart. 

The wound was closed by the aid of another surgical priest, 
who had followed the former into the hall, and Helen sighed 
convulsively. At this intimation of recovery, the priest made 
aJI, excepting those who supported her, stand back. But, as 
Lady Mar lingered near Wallace, she saw tlie paleness of his 
countenance turn to a deadly hue, and his eyes closing, he sunk 
l^k on the bench. Her shrieks now resounded through the 
and, Calling into hysterics, she was taken into the gallery'^ 
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while tli8 more collecfced Lady Kuthven remained to attend th@ 
victims before her. 

At the instant Wallace fell, De Valence, losing all self-com- 
mand, caught hold of Be Warenne’s arm, and whispering, “ I 
thought it was sure— long live King Edwartil” rushed out 
of the hail. These words revealed to De Warenne who was 
the assassin; and though struck to the soul with the turpitude 
of the deed, he thought the honor of England would not allow 
him to accuse the perpetrator, and he remained silent. 

The inanimate form of Wallace was now drawn from under 
that of Helen; and, in the act, discovered the tapestry-seat 
clotted with blood, and the regent’s back bathed in the same 
vital stream. Having found his wound, the priests laid him on 
the ground; and were administering their balsams, when Helen 
opened her eyes. Her mind was too strongly possessed with 
the horror which had entered it before she became insensible, 
to lose the consciousness of her fears; and immediately looking 
around with an aghast countenance, her sight met the out* 
stretched body of Wallace. “Oh! is it so?’’ cried she, throw- 
ing herself into the bosom of her father. He understood what 
she meant. “ He lives, my child! but he is wounded like your- 
self. Have courage: revive, for his sake and for mine!” 

“Helen! Helen! dear Helen!’’ cried Murray, clinging to her 
hand; “ while you live, what that loves you can die 

While these acclamations surrounded her couch, Edwin, in 
speechless apprehension, supported the insensible head of Wal- 
lace; and De Warenne, in w’ardly execrating the perfidy of De 
Valence, knelt down to assist the good friars in their office. 

A few minutes longer, and the stanched blood refluxing to 
the chieftain's heart, he too opened his eyes; and instantly turn- 
ing on his arm— “What has happened to me? Where is Lady 
Helen ?” demanded he. 

At his voice, which aroused Helen, who, believing that he was 
indeed dead, was relapsing into her former state; she could 
only press her father’s hand to her lips, as if he had given the 
life she so valued, and bursting into a shower of relieving tears, 
breathed out her rapturous thanks to God, Her low murmurs 
reached the ears of Wallace. 

The dimness having left his eyes, and the blood (the extreme 
OSS of which, from his great agitation, had alone caused him 
to swoon), being stop{>ed by an embalmed bandage, be seemed 
to feel no impediment from his wound; and rising, hastened to 
the side of Helen. Lord Mar softly whispered his daughter — 
“ Sir William Wallace is at your feet, my dearest child; look on 
him, and tell ium that you live.” 

“lam well, my father,” returned she, in a faltering voice; 
“ and may it indeed please the Almighty to preserve him!” 

“ I, too, am alive and well,” answered Wallace; “ but thanks 
to God, and to you, blessed lady, that I am so! Had not that 
lovely arm received the greater part of the dagger, it must 
have reached my heart,” 

An exclamation of horror at what might have been burst froui 
tlie lips of Edwin, Helen could hav© re-echoed it» but she now 
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field ber feelfuge tinder too severe a rein to allow them so to 
speak. 

** Thanks to the Protector of the just,’* cried she, for yoot 
preservation! Who raised my eyes to see the assassin f His 
cloak was held before his face, and I could not discern it; but 
I saw a dagger aimed at the back of Sir William Wallace! 
How I caught it I cannot tell, for I seemed to die on the 
Instant.” ■ ■ 

Lady Mar having recovered, re-entered the hall just as Wallace 
had knelt down beside Helen. Maddened with the sight of the 
man on whom her soul doted, in such a position before her rival, 
sheadvanced hastily; and in a voice, whichshe vainly attempted 
to render composed and gentle, sternly addressed her daughter- 
in-law; Alarmed as I have been by your apparent danger, i 
cannot but be uneasy at the attendant circumstances; tell me, 
therefore, and satisfy this anxious company, how it happened 
that you should be with the regent, when we supposed you an 
invalid in your room, and were told he was gone to the citadel? 

A crimson blush overspread the cheeks of Helen at this ques- 
tion, for it w^as delivered in a tone which insinuated that some- 
thing more than accident had occasioned their meeting, but as in- 
nocence dictated, she answered, “ I was in the chapel at prayers; 
Sir William Wallace entered with the same design; and at the 
moment he desired rae to mingle mine with his, this assassin 
appeared and (she repeated) I saw Ms dagger raised against our 
protector, and J saw no more.” 

There was not a heart present that did not give credence to 
this account, but the polluted one of Lady Mar. Jealousy almost 
laid it bare. She smiled incredulously, and turning to the com- 
pany, ** Our noble friends will accept my apology, if in so deli- 
cate an investigation, I should beg that my family alone may be 
present*” 

Wallace perceived the tendency of her words, and not doubt- 
ing the impression they might make on the minds of men igno- 
rant of the virtues of Lady Helen, he instantly rose. For 
once,” cried he,“ I must counteract a lady’s orders. It is my wish, 
lords, that you will not leave this place till I explain how I came 
to disturb the devotions of Lady Helen. Wearied with 
festivities, in which my alienated heart can so little share, 
I thought to pass an hour with Lord Montgomery in the citadel; 
and in seeking to avoid the crowded avenues of the palace, I 
entered the chapel. To my surprise, I found Lady Heleu there. 
I heard her pray for the happiness of Scotland, for the safety of 
her defenders; and my mind being in a frame to join in socb 
petitions, I apologized for my uninrentioiiai intrusion, and 
begged permission to mingle my devotions with hers. Nay, 
impressed and privileged by the sacrediiess of the place. 1 pre- 
sumed still further, and before the altar of purity poured forth 
toy gratitude for the duties she had paid to the remains of my 
murdered wife, It was at this moment that the assassin ap 
peared. I heard Lady Helen scream, I felt her fall on my 
fareastt^and at tliat instant the dagger entered my back. 

the history of our meeting; and the assansin, whoip 
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isoever Be may be, and how long soever he was in the' ohoroh be* 
iom he songht:;to perpetrate- the deed—- were he to speak, and 
capable of uttering truth, could declare no other.’’ 

‘‘But where is be to be founds* intemperately and suspi- 
ciously demanded Lady Mar, 

“If his testimony.be necessary to validate mine,” returned 
Wallace, ' with dignity, ** believe Lady 'Helen can point to his 
name.”,, ' 

“Name him, Helen; name him, my dear cousin,” cried Mur- 
ray, that I may have some link with thee. 0! let me a%"eng© 
this deed! Tell me his name! and so yield to me ail that thou 
canst now bestow on Andrew Murray f’ 

There was something in the tone of Murray’s voice that pen* 
etrated to the heart of Helen. ** I cannot name him whom I 
suspect to any but Sir William Wallace; and I wouhi not do It 
to him,” replied she, were it not to warn him against future 
danger. I did not see the assassin’s face, therefore, how dare I 
set you to take vengeance on one who perchance may be inno* 
cent? I forgive him my blood, since Heaven has spared to 
Gotland its protector,” 

If he be a Southron,” cried Baron Hilton, coming forward, 
“name him, gracious lady, and I wdil answer for it, that were 
he the son of a king, he would meet death from our monarch 
for this unknightly outrage.” 

“I thank your zeal, brave chief,” replied she; “but I would 
not abandon to certain death even a wicked man. May he re- 
pent! I will name him to Sir William Wallace alone; and 
when he knows his secret enemy, the vigilance of his own honor, 
I trust, will he his guard. Meanwhile, my father, I would with- 
draw.” Then whispering to him, she was lifted in his arms and 
Murray’s, and carried from the hall. 

As slie moved away her eyes met those of Wallace. He arose; 
but she waved her hand to him, with an expression in her coun- 
tenance of an adieu so firm, yet so tender, that feeling as if he 
were parting from a beloved sister, who had just risked her life 
for him, and whom he might never see again, h© uttered not a 
word to any that were present, but leaning on Edwin, left the 
hall l?y an opposite door. 


CHAPTER Xmi. 

THE CAESE OF SimUDETO, 

Daybreak gleamed over the sky before the wondering speo 
tutors of the late extraordinary scene had dispersed to their 
quarters. 

De Warenne was so well convinced by what had dropped 
from De Valence, of his having been the assassin, that when 
they met at sunrise to take horse for the borders, he ihade him 
no other salutation than an exclamation of surprise, “not to 
find him under an arrest for the last night’s work!” 

“ The wily Scot knew better,” replied De Valence, “than so 
to expose the reputation of the lady* He knew that she re- 
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ceired tb© wound in his arms, and h© durst not seize me, for 
fear I should proclaim it.” 

** He cannot fear that,” replied Be Warenne, for be has pro- 
claimed it himself. He has told every particular of his meeting 
with Lady Helen in the chapel, even Ijer sheltering him with 
arms ; so there is nothing for you to declare but your own 
infamy. For infamous I must call it, Lord Aymert and noth- 
ing but the respect I owe my country, prevents me pointing the 
©yes of the indignant Scots to you: nothing but the stigma your 
exposure would bring upon the English name, could make me 
conceal the deed.” 

Be Valence laughed at this speech of Be Warenne’s. Why, 
my lord warden,” said he, ‘‘have you been taking lessons of 
this doughty Scot, that you talk thus? It was not with such 
sentiments you overthrew the princes of Wales, and made the 
kings of Ireland fly before you! You would tell another story 
were your own interest in question; and 1 can tell you that my 
vengeance is not satisfied. I will yet see the brightness of 
those eyes on which the proud daughter of Mar hangs so 
fondly, extinguished in death. Maid, or wife, Helen shall be 
torn from his arms, and if 1 cannot make her a virgin bride, she 
shall at least be mine as his widow; for I swear not to be dis- 
appointed.” 

“ Shame, Be Valence! I should blush to owe my courage to 
rivalry, or rny perseverance in the field to a licentious passion! 
You know what you have confessed to me were once your de- 
signs on Helen Mar.’’ 

“ Every man according to his nature!” returned Be Valence; 
and shrugging his shoulders, he mounted his horse. 

The cavalcade of Southrons now appeared. They were met 
on the Carse by the regent, who, not regarding the smart of a 
closing wound, advanced at the head of ten thousand men to 
see his prisoners over the borders. By Helen’s desire, Lord 
Mar had informed Wallace what had been the threats of Be 
Valence, and that she suspected him to be the assassin. But 
this suspicion was put beyond a doubt by the evidence of the 
dagger, which Edwin had found in the chapel; its hilt was en- 
ameled with the martlets of De Valence. 

At sight of it a general indignation filled the Scottish chiefs, 
and assembling round their regent, with one breath they de- 
manded that the false earl should be detained and punished as 
became the honor of nations, for so execrable a breach of ail 
laws, human and divine. Wallace replied that he believed the 
attack to have been instigated by a personal motive, and there- 
fore, as he was the object, not the state of Scotland, be should 
merely acquaint the earl that his villainy was known, and let 
the shame of disgrace be his punishment. 

“ Ah,” observed Lord Bothweli, ** men who trample on con- 
science soon get over shame.” 

“ True,” replied Wallace, “ but I suit my actions to my mind, 
not to my enemy’s; and if he cannot feel dishonor, I will not so 
far disparage myself as to think on© so base worthy my resent- 
ment#’^ 
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While he was quieting the reawakened indignation of his 
nobles, whose blood b gan to boil afresh at sight of the assassin, 
the Southron lords, conducted b}’ Lord Mar, approached. When 
that nobleman drew near, Wallace's firs inquiry was for Lady 
Helen, The eari informed him he had received mtelligence of 
her having slept without fever, and that she was not awake 
when the messenger came off with his good tidings. That all 
was likely to be well with her was comfort to Wallace; and, 
with an unruffled brow, riding up to the squadron of Southrons 
which was headed by De Warenne and De Valence, he im- 
mediately approached the latter, and drawing out the dagger, 
held it toward him: ‘‘The next time, sir earl,” said he, “that 
you draw this dagger, let it be with a more knightly aim than 
assassination r 

De Valence, surprised, took it in confusion, and without 
answer; but his countenance told the state of his mind. He 
was humbled by the man he hated; and while a sense of the 
disgrace he had incurred tore his proud soul, he had not dignity 
enough to acknowdedge the generosity of his enemy in again 
giving him a life which his treachery had so often forfeited. 
Having taken the dagger, he wreaked the exasperated venge- 
ance of his malice upon the senseless steel, and breaking it 
asunder, threw the pieces into the air; while turning from Wal- 
lace with an affected disdain, he exclaimed to the shivered 
weapon, “ You shall not betray me again!’’ 

“ Nor you betray our honors. Lord de Valence,” exclaimed 
Earl de Warenne; “ and therefore, though the nobleness of Sir 
William Wallace leaves you at large after this outrage on his 
person, we will assert our innocence of connivance with the 
deed; and, as lord warden of this realm, I order you under 
arrest till we pass the Scottish lines,” 

“’Tis well,” cried Hilton, “that such is your determination, 
my lord, else no honest man could have continued in the same 
company with one who has so tarnished the English name.” 

“ No!” cried his brother baron, venerable Bienkinsopp, rein- 
ing up his steed; “ I would forfeit house and lands first,” 

De Valence, with an ironical smile, looked toward the squad- 
ron which approached to obey De Warenne, and haughtily an- 
swered. “ Though it be dishonor to march with me out of Scot- 
land, the proudest of you all wuli deem it an honor to be allowed 
to return with me hither. I have an eye on those who stand 
with cap in hand to rebellion. And for you, Sir William Wal- 
lace,” added he, turning to him, who was also curbing his im- 
patient charger. “I hold no terms with a rebel; and deem ail 
honor that would rid my sovereign and the earth of such low- 
born arrogance.” 

Before Wallace could answer he saw De Valence strack from 
his horse by the Loohaber ax of Edwin. Indignant at the in- 
sult offered to his beloved commander, be had sxiddenly x’aised 
his arm, and aiming a blow with all bis strength, the twi was 
immediately stunned and precipitated to the ground. 

At sight of the fall of the Southron chief, the Scottish troops, 
of there being some misunderstanding between their 
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genfc and the English lords, uttered ashout. Wallace, to prevent 
accidents, sent instantly to the lines, to appease the tumult, and 
throwing himself oii* his horse, hastened to the prostrate earl. 
k fearful pause reigned throughout the Southron ranks. 
They did not know but that the enraged Scots would now fall 
on thetn, and, in spite of their regent, exterminate them on the 
spot. The troops wei*e running forward when Wallace's mes- 
sengers arrived and checked them, and himself, calling to 
Edwin, stopped his further chastisement of the recovering earl 
Edwin, you have done wrong,” cried he; **give me that 
weapon which you have sullied by raising it against a prisoner 
totally in our power.” 

With a vivid blush the noble boy resigned the weapon to his 
general; yet, with an unappeased glance on the prostrate De 
Valence, he exclaimed, ‘‘But have you not granted life twice 
to this prisoner ? and has he not, in return, raised his hand 
against your life and Lady Helen ? You pardon him again! and 
in the moment of your clemency, he insults the Lord Regent of 
Scotland in the face of both nations! I could not hear this and 
live without making him feel that you have those about you 
who will not forgive such crimes.” 

“ Edwin,” returned Wallace, “ had not the lord regent power 
to punish? And if he see right to hold his hand, those wlio 
strike for him invade his dignity. I should be unworthy the 
honor of protecting a brave nation, did I stoop to tread on every 
reptile that stings me in my path. Leave Lord de Valence to 
the sentence his commander has pronounced, and as an expiation 
for your having offended both military and moral law tliis day, 
you" must remain at Stirling till 1 return into Scotland.” 

De Valence, hardly awake from the stupor which the blow of 
the battle-ax had occasioned (for indignation had given to the 
young warrior the strength of manhood), was raised from the 
ground; and soon after coming to himself and being made sen- 
sible of what bad happened, he was taken, foaming with rage 
and mortification, into the center of the Southron lines. 

Alarmed at the confusion he saw at a distance, Lord Mont- 
gomery ordered his litter round from the rear to the front, and 
inearing all that had passed, jodned with De Warenne in plead- 
ing tor the abashed Edwin. 

‘‘His youth and zeal,” cried Montgomery, “are sufficient to 
excuse the intemperance of the deed.” 

“ No!” interrupted Edwin; “I have offended and I will ex- 
piate. Only, my honored lord,” said he, approaching Wallace, 
while he checked the emotion which would have fi.bwed from 
his eyes, “ when I am absent, sometimes remember that it was 
Edwin’s lo^’e which hurried him to this disgrace.” 

“ My dear Edwin,” returned Wallace, “there are many im- 
petuous spirits in Scotland who need fclie lesson I now enforce 
upon you; and they will be brought to maintain the law of 
honor‘when they see that their regent spares not its slightest 
violation, even when committed by his best beloved friend, 
Farewell till we meet again!” 

Kdwia kissed Wallace’s hand iu-silence— it was now wet with 
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his tears— and drawing his bonnet hastily over his eyes, he re- 
tired into the rear of Lord Mar’s party. That nobleman soon 
after took leave of the regent, who, placing himself at the head 
of his legions, the trumpets blew the signal of march. Edwin, 
at the sound which a few minutes before he would. have greeted 
with so much joy, felt his grief-sw^ollen heart give way; be 
sobbed aloud, and striking his heel on the side of his horse, 
galloped to a distance, to hide from all eyes the violence of his 
regrets. The trampling of the departing'troops rolled over tiie 
ground like receding thunder. Edwin at last stole a look toward 
the plain; be beheld a vast cloud of dust, but no more the squad- 
ron® of his friend. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

ran CHEVIOTS. 

As Wallace pursued his march along the once fertile and 
well-peopled valleys of Clydesdale, their present appearance af- 
fected him like the sight of a friend whom he had seen depart 
in ail the graces of youth and prosperity, hut met again over- 
come with disease and wretchedness. 

The pastures of Carstairs on the east of the river, which used 
at this season to be whitened with sheep, and sending forth the 
iowings of abundant cattle; and the vales, which had teemed 
with reapers rejoicing in the harvest, were now laid waste and 
silent. The plain presented one wide flat of desolation. Where 
once was the enameled loeadovv, a dreary swamp extended its 
vapory surface; and the road which a happy peasantry no longer 
trod, lay choked up with thistles and rank grass; while birds 
and animals of chase would spring from its thickets, on the 
lonely traveler, to tei! him by their wild astonishment that he 
was distant from even the haunts of men. The remains of vil- 
lages were visible; but the blackness of ashes marked the walls 
of the ruined dwellings. 

Wallace felt that he was passing through the country in which 
his Marion had been rifled of her life; and as he moved along, 
nature all around seemed to have partaken of her death. As he 
rode over the moors which led toward the district of Crawford 
Lammington, those hills amidst which the beloved of his soul 
first drew breath, he became totally silent. Time rolled back; 
he was no longer the Regent of Scotland, but the fond lover of 
Marion Braid foot. His heart beat as it was wont to do in turn- 
ing his horse down the defile which led direct to Lammington; 
but the scene was completely changed; the groves in which he 
bad so often wandered with her w^ere gone: they had been cut 
down for the very purpose of destroying that place, which had 
once been the abode of beauty and innocence, and of all the 
tender charities. , ; 

One shattered tpwe?i alone remained of the house of Lam- 
mington. The scathing of 'fire 'embrowned its sides, and the 
uprooted garden mark^ where the ravager had been. While 
Ms army marched before him’ along the heights of Crawford, 
Wallace slowly moved f<«rward, musing^ on the scene. In 
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turning the angle of a shattered wall, his horse started; and th© 
next moment he perceived an aged figure, with a beard white 
as snow, and wrapped in a dark plaid, emerging from th@ 
ground. At sight of the apparition, Murray, who accompa-' 
nied his friend, and had hitherto kept silent, suddenly ex- 
claimeJ, ** I conjure you, honest Scot, ghost or man, give" us a 
subject for conversation! and as a beginning, pray tell me to 
whom this ruined tower l»elonged 

The sight of two warriors in the Scottish garb encouraged th© 
old man; and stepping out on the ground, he drew near to 
^tfurray. ’‘Ruined, indeed, sir,” replied he; “and its story is 
very sad. When the Southrons, who hold Annandaie, heard of 
the brave acts of Sir William Wallace, they sent an army to de- 
stroy this castle and domains, which are his, in right of the Lady 
Marion of Lammington. Sweet creature! I hear they foully 
murdered her in Lanark.” 

Murray was smitten speechless at this information; for hadl 
he suspected there was any private reason with Wallace for his 
silent lingering about this desolate spot, he would rather have 
drawn him away than have stopped to ask questions. 

“ And did you know Lady Marion, venerable old man ?” in-* 
quired Wallace, in a voice so descriptive of what was passing in 
his heart, that the old man turned toward him; and struck with 
his noble mien, lie pulled of his bonnet, and bowing, answered, 
“Did I know her? She was nursed on these knees. And my 
wife, who cherished her sweet infancy, is now within yon bra 4 
It is our only home, for the Southrons burnt us out of the cas- 
tle, where our young lady left us, when she went to be mar- 
ried to the brave young Wallace. He was as handsome a youth 
as ever the sun shone u pon, and he loved my lady from a bby, 
I never shall forget the day when she stood "on the top of that 
rock, and let a garland he had made for her fall into the Clyde. 
Without more ado, never caring because it is the deepest here of 
any part of the rivcjr, he jumps in after it, and I after him; and 
well I did, for when I caught him by his bonny golden locks, 
he was insensible. His head had struck against a stone in the 
plunge, and a great cut was over his forehead. God bless him, 
a sorry soar it left! but many, I warrant, have the Southrons 
now made on his comely countenance. I have never seen him 
since he grew a man.^’ 

Gregory, the honest steward of Lammington, was now recog- 
ni25©d in this old man’s narration; but time and hardship had so 
altered his appearance, that Wallace could not have otherwise 
recollected the ruddy face and active figure of his well-remem- 
bered companion, in the shaking limbs and pallid visage of the 
h<mry speaker. When he ended, the chief threw himself from 
Ms horse. H© approached th© old man; with one hand he took 
off his helmet, and with the other putting back th© same golden 
locks, he said, “ Was the ©oar you speak of anything like thisf* 
Hkiao© was now close to the eye of Gregory, who in the action.,, 
the words, and the mark. Immediately recognising the yatmg 
Maymate of his happiest days, with an almost shriek of joy, 
TOSW MmieM on to neck and weft; then looking up» with 
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feeara roiling over his cheeks, he exclaimed, “ O Power of Mercy, 
take me to thyself, since my eyes have seen the deliverer of 
Scotland T* 

Not so, my venerable friend,” returned Wallace; you must 
make these desolated regions bloom anew I Decorate them, 
Gregory, as you would do the tomb of your mistress. I give 
them to you* and yours. Marion and I have no posterity! Let 
her foster-brother, if he still live— let him be now the Laird of 
Lammington,” 

“ He does live,” replied the old man, “ but the shadow of 
what he was. In attempting, with a few resolute lads, to de- 
fend these domains, he was severely wounded. His compan- 
ions were slain, and I found Mur on the other side of my lady’s 
garden left for dead. We fled with him to the woods, and 
there remained till all about here was laid in ashes. Finding 
the cruel Southrons had made a general waste, yet fearful of 
fresh incursions, we and others who had been driven from their 
homes, dug us subterraneous dwellings, and ever since have 
lived like fairies in the green hillside. Mv son and his young 
wife and babes are now^ in our cavern, but reduced by sickness 
and want, for famine is here, Alas, the Southrons, in conquer- 
ing Scotland, have not gained a kingdom, but made a desert!” 

And there is a God who marks,” returned Wallace; I go 
to reap the harvests of Northumberland. What our enemies 
have ravished hence in part they shall refund; a few days, and 
your gTanari<=‘8 shall overflow. Meanwhile, I leave you with my 
friend,” said he, pointing to Murray, at the head of five hun- 
dred men. To morrow he may commence the reduction of every 
English fortress that yet casts a shade on the stream of our na- 
tive Clyde; for w^hen the sun next rises, the Southrons will have 
passed tiie Scottish borders and then the truce expires.” 

Gregory fell^ at his feet, and begged that he be allowed to 
bring bis Nannie to see the husband of her once dear child, 

“ Not now,” replied Wallace; I could not bear the interview 
—she shall see me when I return.” 

He then spoke apjirt to Murray, who cheerfully acquiesced in 
a commission that promised him not only the glory of being a 
conqueror, but the private satisfaction, he hoped, of driving the 
Southron garrison out of his own paternal castle. To send such 
news to his noble father at Stirling, would indeed be a wreath 
of honor to his aged and yet warlike brow. It was then ar- 
ranged between the young chief and his commander that watch- 
towers should be thrown up on every conspicuous eminence 
throughout; the country, from the heights of Clydesdale to those 
which skirted the Scottish borders; whence concerted signals of 
victories, or other information, might be severally interchanged. 
These^ preliminaries adjusted, the regent’s bugle brought Ker 
and Sir John Graham to his side. Ti>e appointed number of 
men was left with Murray; and Wallace. Joining his other 
chieftains, bade his friend and honest servant adieu. 


He now awakened to a sense of the present scene, and 
speeded bis legions over hill and dale, till they entered on the 
cttce iaxuriaat banks of the Annau-^this territory of some of 
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the noblest in Scotland, till Bi'uce, their chief, deserted them. 
It lay in more terrific ruin than even the tracts he had left. 
There reigned the silence of the tomb; there existed the expir- 
ing agonies of men left to perish. Recent marks of devastation 
smoked from the blood-stained earth; and in the midst of a 
barren waste, a few houseless wretches rushed forward at the 
Bight of the regent, threw themselves before his horse, and 
begged a morsel of food for their famishing selves and dying 
infaiits. “ Look,” cried an almost frantic mother, holding to- 
ward him the living skeleton of a child; “ my husband was slain 
by the Southrons, who hold Lochraaben Castle; my subsistence 
was carried away, and myself turned forth, to give birth to this 
child on the rocks. We have fed till this h(mr on the wild 
berries; but I dies and my child expires before mel” A second 
group, with shrieks of despair, cried aloud, “ Here are our young 
ones exposed to equal miseries. Give us bread, Regent of Scot- 
land, or we perish!” 

Wallace turned to his troops: Fast for a day, m3' brave 
friends,” cried he; ** lay the provisions you have brought with 
you before these hapless people. To-morrow you sliall feed 
largely on Southron tables.” 

He was instantly obeyed. As his men marched on, they 
threw their loaded wallets amongst the famishing grouj^s; and, 
followed by their blessings, descended with augmented speed 
the ravaged hills of Annandale. Dawn -was brightening the 
dark head of Brunswark, as they advanced toward the Scottish 
boundary. At a distance, like a wreath of white vapors, lay the 
English camp, along the southern bank of the Esk. At this 
sight, Wallace ordered his bugles to sound. They were im- 
mediately answered by those of the opposite host. The heralds 
of both armies advanced, and the sun rising from behind the 
eastern hills, shone full upon the legions of Scotland, winding 
down the romantic precipices of Wauchope. 

Two hours arranged every preliminary to the exchange of 
prisoners; and when the clarion of the trum|>et announced that 
each party was to pass over the river to the side of its respective 
country, Wallace stood in the midst of his chieftains to receive 
the last adieus of bis illustrious captives. When De Warenne 
approached, the regent took off his helmet; the Southron had 
already his in his hand. “Farewell, gallant Scot,” said he, “if 
aught could im bitter this moment or recovered freedom, it is 
that I leave a man I so revere, still confident in a finally hope- 
less cause!” 

“It would not be the less just were it indeed desperate,” re- 
plied Wallace; “but had not Heaven shown on which side it 
fought, I should not now have the honor of thus bidding the 
brave De Warenne farewell.” 

The earl passed on, and the other lords, with grateful and re- 
spectful looks, paid their obeisance. The litter of Montgomery 
drew near — the curtains were thrown open — Wallace stretched 
out his hand to him; “The prayers 'of sainted innocence are 
Ihine!” 

“ Never more shall her angel spirit, behold me here^ as you 
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now behold me,” returned Montgomery; “ I must be a traitor to 
virtue, before I ever again bear ai*ms against Sir William Wal- 
lace!” 

Wallace pressed his hand, and they parted. 

The escort which guarded De "Valence advanced; and the proud 
earl, seeing where his enemy stood, took off his gauntlet, and 
throwing it fiercely toward him, exclaimed, ‘‘Carry that to your 
minion Euthven, and tell him the hand that wore it will yet be 
tremendously revenged!” 

As tbe Southron ranks filed off toward Carlisle, those of the 
returning Scottish prisoners approached their deli verer. Now it 
was that the full clangor of joy burst from every breast and 
triumph-breathing instrument in the Scottish legions; now is 
was that the echoes rung with loud huzzas of “ Long live the 
valiant Wallace, who brings our nobles out of captivity! Long 
live our matchless regent!” 

As these shouts rent the air, the Lords Bad enocb and Athol 
drew near. The princely head of the former bent with proud 
acknowledgment to the mild dignity of Wallace. BadenoclVs 
penetrating eye saw that it was indeed the patriotic guardian of 
his country to whom he bowed, and not the vain affecter of 
regal power. At his approach, Wallace alighted from his horse, 
and received his offered hand and thanks with every grace 
iniierent in his noble nature. “ I am happy,” returned be," “ to 
have been the instrument of recalling to my country one of the 
princes of her royal blood.” “ And while one drop of it exists 
in Scotland,” replied Badenoch, “ its possessors must acknowl- 
edge the bravest of our defenders in Sir William Wallace.” 

Athol next advanced, but his gloomy countenance contra- 
dicted his wmrds w^hen he attempted to utter a similar sense of 
obligation. Sir John Monteith was eloquent in his thanks. And 
Sir William Maitland was not less sincere in gratitude, than 
Wallace was in joy, at having given liberty to so near a relation 
of Helen Mar. Tbe rest of the captive Scots, to the number of 
several hundred, were ready to kiss the feet of the man who 
thus restored them to their honors, their country, and their 
friends, and Wallace bowed his happy head under" a shower of 
blessings which poured on him from a thousand grateful hearts. 

In pity to the wearied travelers, he ordered tents to be pitched ; 
and for the sake of their distant friends, he dispatched a detach- 
ment to the top of Langholm Hill, to send forth a smoke in 
token to the Clydesdale watch, of the armistic<5 being ended. 
He had hardly seen it ascend the mountain, when Graham 
arrived from recon noitering, and told him that an English 
army of great strength was approaching by the foot of the more 
southern hills, to take the reposing Scots by surprise, 

“ They shall find us ready to receive them,” was the prompt 
reply of Wallace ; and his actions were ever the companions of 
his words. Leaving the’new-arrived Scots to r^st on the banks 
of theEsk, be put himself at the head of five thousand men; 
and dispatching a thousand more, with Sir John Graham, to 
pass tbe Cheviots, and be in ambush to attack the Southrons 
When he should give the signal i he iparohed swiftly fcrward# 
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and soon fell in with some advanced squadrons of tbe enemy, 
amongsu tbe recesses of those bills. Little expecting such a ren- 
counter, they were marching in defiles upon the lower ridgy 
craigs, to avoid the swamps which occupied the broader way. 

At sight of the Scots, Lord Percy, the Southron commander, 
ordered a party of bis archers to discharge their arrows. The 
artillery of war being thus opened afresh, Wallace drew his 
bright sword, and waving it before him, just as the sun set, 
called aloud to his followers. His inspiring voice echoed from 
hill to hill; and the higher detachments of the Scots, pouring 
downward with the resistless im|)etupsity of their own mountain 
streams, precipitated their enemies into the valley ; while Wal- 
lace, with his pikemen, charging the horses in those slippery 
paths, drove the terrified animals into the morasses, where 
some sunk at once, and others, plunging, threw their riders, to 
perish in the swamp. 

Desperate at the confusion which now ensued, as his archers 
fell headlong from the rocks, and his cavalry lay drowning be- 
fore him, Lord Percy called up his infantry ; they appeared, 
but though ten thousand strong, the determined Scots met their 
first ranks breast to breast ; and leveling them with their com- 

f anions, rushed on the rest with the force of a thunder-storm, 
fc vras at this period, that the signal was given from the horn of 
Wallace; and the division of Grahaiiiv meeting the retreating 
Southrons as they attempted to form behind the hill, completed 
their defeat. The slaughter became dreadful, the victory de- 
cisive. Sir Ralph Latiiuer, the second in command, was killed 
in the first onset; and Lord Percy himself, after fighting as be- 
came his brave house, fled, covered with wounds, toward Aln- 
wick. 


CHAPTER XLV. 

LOOHKABEN CASTLE. 

This being the season of harvest in the northern counties of 
England, Wallace carried his reapers, not to lay their sickle to 
the field, but, with their swords, to open themselves a way into 
the Southron granaries. 

The careful victor, meanwhile, provided for the wants of his 
friends on the other side of the Esk. The plunder of Percy’s 
camp was dispatched to them; which being abundant in all 
kinds of provisions, was more than sufficien t; to keep them in 
ample store till they could reach Stirling. From that point, the 
released chiefs had promised their regent they would disperse to 
their separate estates, collect recruits, and reduce the distracted 
state of the country into some composed order, Wallace had 
disclosed bis wish, and mode of efecting tliis renovatioo of 
public happiness, before he left Stirling. It contained a plan of 
military organization, by which each youth, able to bear arms, 
should not only be instructed in the dexterous use of the weap- 
ons of w’ar, but in tbe duties of subordination, and above all, 
have the nature of the rights for which he was to contend ox* 
plained to him* 
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** They only require to be tlioroiiglily known, to be regarded 
as inestimable,” added he; ‘‘ but while we raise around us the 
best bulwark of any iiartion, a brave and well-disciplined people; 
while we teach them to defend their liberties, let us see that 
they deserve them. Let them be men, contending for virtuous 
independence; not savages, fighting for licentious unrestraint. 
We must have our youth of both sexes, in towns and villages, 
from the castle to the cot, taught the saving truths of Chris- 
tianity, From that root will branch all that is needful to make 
them useful members of the state — virtuous and happy. And, 
while war is in our hands, let us in all things prepare for peace, 
that the sword may gently bend into the sickle, the dirk to the 
pruning-book.” 

There was an expansive providence in all this, a concentrat- 
ing plan of public weal, which few of the nobles had ever even 
glanced at, as a design conceivable for Scotland. There were 
many of these warrior chiefs who could not even understand it. 

“ Ahl my lords,” replied he to their w^arlike objections, de- 
ceive not yourselves with the belief that by the mere force of 
arms, a nation can render itself great and secure. Industry, 
temperance, and discipline amongst the people; with moderation 
and justice in the higher orders, are the only aliments of inde- 
pendence. They bring you riches and power, which make it 
the interest of those who might have been your enemies, to 
court your friendship.” 

The graver council at Stirling had received his plan with en- 
thusiasm. And when, on the day of his parting with the re- 
leased chiefs on the banks of the Esk, witli ail the generous 
modesty of his nature, he submitted his design to them, rather 
to obtain their approbation as friends, than to enforce it with 
the authority of a regent; when they saw him, thus coming 
down from the dictatorship to w’hich hie unrivaled talents bad 
raised him, to equal himself still with them, all w’ere struck 
with admiration, and Lord Badenoch could not but mentally 
exclaim, “ The royal qualities of this man can well afford this 
expense of humility. Bend as he 'will, he has only to speak, to 
show his superiority over all, and to be sovereign again.” 

Tliere was a power in the unostentatious virtues of Wallace, 
which, declaring themselves rather in their effects than by dis- 
play, subdued the princely spirit of Badenoch; and while the 
proud chief x'ecolleeted how he had contemned the pretemsions of 
Bruces and could not brook the elevation of Baliol; how his 
soul was in arms when, after be bad been persuaded to acknow! ■ 
edge the supremacy of Edward, the throne was given to one of 
Ins rivals; he wondered at himself to find that his very heart 
bowled before the gentle and comprehensive wisdom of an unti- 
tled regent, 

Athol alone, of the group, seemed insensible to the benefits 
his country was deriving from its resistless protector; but he 
expressed hia dissent from the general sentiment with no more 
visible sign than a cold silence. 

When the messenger from Wallace arrived on the banks of 
the Esk w'ith so largo a booty, and the news of Ms complete 
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Tictory over the gallant Percy, the exultation of the Scottish 
nobles knew no bounds. 

On Badenoch opening the regent’s dispatches, he found they 
repea tefl his wish for his brave coadjutors to proceed to the exe- 
cution of the plan they had sanctioned with their approbation: 
tbey were to march directly for Stirling, and on their way dis- 
pense the supierabundance of the plunder amongst the perishing 
inhabitants of the land. He then informed the earl, that while 
the guard he had left him witii would escort the liberated Scots 
beyond the Forth, the remainder of the troops should be thus 
disposed; Lord Andrew Murray was to remain chief in com- 
mand in Clydesdale: Sir Eustace Maxwell, to give up the ward- 
ship of Douglas to Sir John Moiiteith; and then advance into 
Annandale, to assist Sir Roger Kirkpatrick, who must no^v have 
begun the reduction of the castles in the west of that province. 
At the close of this account, Wallace added, that himself, with 
his brave band, were going to traverse the English counties to 
the Teeshmouth; and should Heaven bless his arms, he would 
«end the produce round by the Berwick fleet, to replenish the 
exhausted stores of tlie Highlands, “Next year,” continued 
he, “I trust tliey will have ample harvests of thinr own.” 

And what Wallace said be hoped to do, be did. 

The Southrons’ country was panic-struck at the defeat of 
Percy; bis beaten army, flying in all directions before the con- 
quering legions, gave such dreadful and hyperbolical accounts 
of their might, and of the giant prowess of their leader, that as 
soon as ever the Scottish spears were seen rising the summit of 
any hill, or even gleatning along the horizon, every village was 
deserted, every cot left without inhabitant; and corn, and cat- 
tle, and every kind of property fell into the hands of the Scots. 

Lord Percy lay immovable with wounds in his castle at Alu- 
wdck;* and his hopeless state, by intimidating his followers, 
C'^ntradicted the orders lie gave, to face the marauding eiiemy« 
Several times they attempted to obey, hut as often showed 
their inability. They collected under arms; biit the moment 
their foe appeared, tiiey fled within the castle walls, or burled 
themselves in deep obscurities amongst the surrounding hills. 
Not a sheaf in the fields of Northumberland did the Scots leave, 
to knead into bread for its earl; not a head of cattle to smoke 
upon his board. The country was sacked from sea to sea. But 
far different vras its appearance from that of the trampled val- 
leys of Scotland. There, fire had burned up the soil; the band 
of violence had leveled the husbandman’s cottage; had buried 
his impiements in the ruins; had sacrificed himself on its smok- 
ing ashes! There, the fatherless babe wept its unavailing 
wants, and at its side sat the distracted widow, wringing her 
hands In speechless misery; for there lay her murdered husband 
—here, her perishing child! 

With such sights the heart of Wallace had been pierced, 
when he passed through the lowland counties of his oounlry; 

^ This famous castle, of so many heroic generations, is still the 
princely rwidence ol the head of the house of Percy. 
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Bay, as be scoured the toigbiand districts of the GrampiaBSj 
even there bad he met the foot of barbarian iBari, aBd cruel 
desolation. For thus it was that the Soiitbron ^arrisoos had 
provisioned themselves; by robbing? the pool’ of their bread; an 
when they resisted, firing their dwellings, and punishing the ir©» 
fractory with death. 

But not so the generous enmity of Sir William Wallace. His 
commission was, not to destroy, but to save; and though he 
carried his victorious army to feed on the Southron Blains, and 
sent the harvests of England to restore the wasted fields of Scot- 
land, yet he did no more. No fire blasted his path; no innooent 
blood cried against him from the ground! When the impetu- 
ous zeal of his soldiers, flushed with victory, and in the heat 
of vengeance, would have laid several hamlets iu ashes, he 
seized the brand from the destroying party, and throwing it into 
an adjoining brook; ‘VShow yourselves worthy the advantages 
you have gained,” cried her “ by the moderation with which 
you use them. Consider yourselves as the soldiers of tha 
all- powerful God, who alone has conducted you to victory; for, 
with a few. iias he not enabled us to subdue a host ? Behave as 
becomes your Ingh destiny; and debase not yourselves by imi- 
tating the hirelings of ambition, who receive, as the wages of 
their valor, the base {privilege to ravage and to murder. 

“I wish you to distinguish between a spirit of reprisal, in 
what I do, and that of retaliation, which actuates your present 
violence. What our enemies have robbed us of, as far as they 
can restore, I take again. Their bread shall feed our famishing 
country; their wool clothe its nakedness. But blood for blood, 
unless the murderer could be made to bleed, is a doctrine abhor- 
rent to God and to humanity. What justice is there in destroy- 
ing the habitations and lives of a set of harmless people, because 
the like cruelty has been committed by a lawless army of their 
countrymen, upon our unoffending brethren? Your hearts may 
make the answer. But if they are hardened against the plead- 
ings of humanity, let prudence show your interest iu leaving 
those men alive, and with their means unimpaired, who will 
produce other harvests, if need be, to fill our scantier granaries* 

** Thus I reason with you, and I hope many are convinced; 
but they who are insensible to argument must fear authority; 
and I declare that every man who inflicts injury on the houses, 
or on the persons of the quiet peasantry of this land, shall be 
punished as a traitor to the state.” 

According to the different dispositions of men, this reasoning 
prevailed. And from the end of September (the time when 
WaHaoe first entered Northumberland), to the month of Novem- 
ber, when (having scoured the counties of England, even to the 
gates of York) he returned to Scotland, not an offense was com- 
mitted winch could occasion his merciful spirit regret. It was 
on All Saints when he again approached the Esk; and so 
great was his spoir that Ms return seemed more ilk© some vast 
caravan moving the merchandise of half the world, than th& 
march of an array which had m lately pa»ed ^hat rivotf a fam- 
Mrlng,, though imiorous host^ 
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The outposts of Garlaverocb soon informed Maxwell the lord 
regent was in sight. At the joyful mrelllgence a double smoke 
streamed from every watch-hill in Annandale; and Sir Eustace 
had hardly appeared on the Solway bank, to meet his triumph- 
ant chief, when the eager speed of the rough knight of 
Torthorald brought him there also. Wallace, as his proud 
charger plunged into the ford, and the heavy wagons groaned 
after him, was welcomed to the shore by the shouts, not only of 
the soldiers which had followed Maxwell and Kirkpatrick, but 
by the people who came in crowds to hail their preserver. The 
squalid hue of famine had left every face, and each smiling 
countenance, beaming vrith health, security, and gratitude, 
told Wallace more emphatically than a thousand tongues, the 
wisdom of the means he had used to regenerate his country. 

Maxwell had prepared the fortress of Lochmaben, once the 
residence of Bruce, for the reception of the regent. And thither 
Wallace was conducted, in prouder triumph than ever followed 
the chariot-w* heels of Cgesar. Blessings were the clarions that 
proceeded him; and hosts of people, whom he had saved when 
ready to perish, were voluntary actors in his pageant 

When he arrived in sight of the two capacious lochs, which 
spread like lucid wings on each side of the castle, he turned to 
Graham, “ What pity/’ said he, “ that the rightful owner of this 
truly regal dwelling does not act as becomes his blood! Ha 
might now be entering its gates as king, and Scotland find rest 
under its lawful monarch.” 

** But he prefers being a parasite in the court of a tyrant,” re- 
plied Sir John; and from such a school, Scotland would reject 
its king.” 

“But he has a son,” replied Wallace; “ a brave and generous 
son! T am told by Lord Montgomery, who knew him in Guienne, 
that a nobler spirit does not exist. On his brows, my dear 
Graham, we must hope one day to see the crown.” 

“ Then only as your heir, my lord regent,” interrupted Max- 
well; ‘‘ for while you live, I can answer for it that no Scot will 
acknowledge any other niler.” 

“ I will first eat my own sword,” cried Kirkpatrick. 

At this moment the portcullis of the gate was raised, and 
Maxwell falling back to naake way for the regent, Wallace bad 
not time to answer a sentiment, now so familiar to him by 
bearing it from every grateful heart, that he hardly remarked 
its tendency; a fact the more easily to be believed, from the am- 
bition of such reward never receiving acceptance in his well- 
principled mind. 

Ever pressing toward establishing the happiness of his country, 
he hastened over the splendid repast that was prepared for him ; 
and dispensing with the ceremonials with which the sseal of Max- 
well sought to display his respect for the virtues and station of his 
cxmimander* he retired with Graham to write dispatches, and to 
apportion shares of the spoil to the necessities of the provinces. 
Ih' these duties, his wafiefal eye was kept open the greatest 
part of the nignt. They for whom he labored slept wcurelyl 
Thai thought was rest to him. But they clceod no! their eyoi 
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without praying for the weet . repose of their benefactor. And 
be found It; not in sleep, but in that peace of heart which the 
world cannot give. 


OHAPTEB XLVL 

LAMMINGTON. 

Day succeeded day in the execution of these' beneSola! de- '■ 
signs. When fulfilled, the royal halls of Lochinaben did not long 
detain him who knew no satisfaetioo but when going about 
doing good. While he was thus employed, raising with the 
quickness of magic, by the hands of his soldiers, the latvl ' 
ruined hamlets into well-built villages— while the gray smoke 
curled from a thousand russet cottages which now spotted the ► 
sides of the snow-clad hills— while ail the lowlands, whitherso- 
ever he directed his steps, breathed of comfort and abundance — 
be felt like the father of a large family, in the midst of a happy 
and vast home, where every eye turned on him with reverence, 
every lip with gratitude. 

He had hardly gone the circuit of these novv cheerful valleys, 
when an embassy from England, which had first touched at 
Lochmaben, overtook him at the Tower of Lammington. The 
embassadors w^ere Edmund, Earl of Arundel (a noMenian who 
had married the only sister of De Warenne), and Anthony Beck, 
Bishop of Durham. 

At the moment their splendid cavalcade, escorted by a party 
from Sir Eustace Maxwell, entered the gate of Lammington, 
Wallace was in the hourly expectation of Edwin, and hearing 
the trampling of horses, he hastened into the courtyard, at- 
tended by Gregory’s grandchildren. One was in his arms, two 
others held by his plaid, and a third played with the sword he 
had unbuckled from his side. It was a clear fr osty day, and 
the keenness of the air brightened the complexion of Wallace, 
while it deepened the rosea of his infant companions. Th© 
leader of the Scottish escort immediately proclaimed to the em- 
bassadors that this was the regent. At the sight of so uncourtly 
a scene the haughty prelate of Durham drew back. 

This man will not understand his own interest,” said be, in 
a disdainful whisper, to Lord Arundel. 

“ I am inclined to think his estimation of it will be beyond 
ours.” As the earl made this reply, the officer of Maxwell in- 
formed Wallace of the names and errand of the illustrious stran- 
gers. At the mention of a Southron, the elder children ran 
screamiog into the house, leaving the youngest, who continued 
on the breast of Wallace. 

The bishop drew near. 

We come, Sir William Wallace,” cried the prelate, in a tone 
whose lordly^ pitch lowered when his surprised eye saw the 
princely dignity lyhich shone over the countenance of the man 
whose domestic appearance, when descried at a distance, bad 
excited bis contempt; we come from the King of England, 
with a message for your private eai%” 

And I hope, gallani joined Lord Arondoli wbal w# 
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Isai’e ti> imparfc will give peace to both nations, and establish In 
honor the most generous as well as the bravest of enemies,” 

Wallace bowed to the earl’s compliment (he knew by his title 
that he must be the brother of De Warenne), and. resigning the 
child into the arms of Graham, with a graceful welcome he con- 
ducted the Southron lords into the hall. 

Lord Arundel, looking around, said, we alone. Sir 

.William?” 

' Perfectly,” he replied,- ‘‘ and I am ready to receive any pro- 
posals for peace which the rights of Scotland will allow her to 
accept.” , , 

The earl drew from his bosom a gold casket, and laying it on 
a table before him, addressed the regent:— “Sir William Wnh 
lace, I come to you, not with the denunciations of an implacable 
liege lord, whom a rash vassal has ofiTended, but in the grace of 
the most generous of monarchs, anxious to convert a brave in- 
surgent into a loyal friend. My lord the king having heard by- 
letters from my brother-in-law, the Earl de Warenne, of the 
honorable maimer with which you treated the English whona 
the fate of battle tlirew into your power, Ids majesty, instead 
of sending over from Flanders a mighty army to overwhelna 
this rebellious kingdom, has deputed me, even as an embassador, 
to reason with the rashness he is ready to pardon. Also, with 
this diadem,” continued the earl, drawing a circlet of jewels 
from the casket, “ which my brave sovereign tore from the brows 
of a Saracen prince, on the ramparts of Acre, lie sends the 
assurance of his regard for the heroic virtues of his enemy. And 
to these jewels, he will add a more efficient crown, if Sir Will- 
iam Wallace will awake from this trance of tahe enthusiasm, 
and acknowledge, as he is in duty bound to do, the supremacy of 
England over this country. Speak but the wmrd, noblest of 
Scots,” added the earl, “and the bishop of Durham has orders 
from the generous Edward immediately to anoint you king of 
Scotland— -that done, my royal master will support you in your 
throne against every man who may dare to dispute your 
authority.” 

At these words Wallace rose from his seat. “ My lord,” said 
he, “ since I took up arms for injured Scotland, I have been 
used to look into the hearts of men; I therefore estimate with 
every due respect the compliment wdiich this message of your 
king pays to my virtues. Had he thought tliat T deserved the 
confidence of Scotland, be would not have insulted me with 
offering a price for my allegiance. To be even a crowned vassal 
of King Edward is far beneath my ambition. Take back the 
Saracen's diadem; It shall never dishonor the brows of him who 
has swmrn by the cross to maintain the independence of Scot- 
land, or to lay down his life in the struggle!” 

“Weigh well, brave sir,” resumed the earl, “ the consequencea 
of this answer, Edward wiE soon be in England; he will 
march hither himself; tiot at the liead^of such armlea as you 
have discomfited, but with countless legions; and when he falls 
„upo,u .a]oiy . country in indignation, the places of Its cities, are. 
known no more,” 
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“Better for a brave people so to perish,” replied Wallace, 
** than to exist in dishonor.” 

“ What dishonor, noble Scot, can accrue from acknowledging 
the supremacy of your liege lord; or to what can the proudest 
ambition in Scotland extend beyond that of possessing its 
throne.r ■ 

“ I am not such a slave,” cried Wallace, “ as to prefer what 
men might call aggrandizement before the higher destiny of 
preserving to my country its birthright, independence. To be 
the guardian of her laws, and of the individual right of every 
man born on Scottish ground, is my ambition, ill should 1 
perform the one duty, were I to wrong the posterity of Alex- 
ander by invading their tbrone; and horrible would be my 
treason against the other, could I sell my confiding country for 
a name and a bauble into the grasp of a usurper.” 

“ Brand not with so unjust an epithet the munificent Ed- 
ward!” interrupted Lord Arundel; “ Jet your own noble nature 
be a witness of his. Put from you all the prejudices which the 
ill conduct of his officers have" excited, and you must perceive 
that in accepting his terms you will best repay your country^ 
confidence by giving it peace.” 

“So great would be my damning sin in such an acceptance,” 
cried Wallace, “ that I should be abhorred by God and man. 
You talk of noble minds, earl; look into your own, and will it 
not tell you that in the moment a people bring themselves to 
put the command of their actions, and with that, their con- 
sciences, into the hands of a usurper (aud that Edward is one 
in Scotland our annals and his tyrannies declare), they sell theii 
birthright, and become unworthy the name of men? In that 
deed they abjure the gift with which God had intrusted them; 
and justly, the angels of his host depart from them. You know 
the sacred axiom. Virtue is better than life / By that we are 
commanded to preserve the one at the expense of the other; 
and we are ready to obey. Neither the threats nor the blandish- 
ments of Edward have power to shake the resolves of those 
who * draw the sword of the Lord and of Gideon T ” 

“Rebellious man!” exclaimed Beck, who had listened im- 
patiently; and whose haughty spirit could ill brook such tower- 
ing language being directed to his sovereign ; “ since you dare 
quote Scripture to sanction crime, hear my embassage. To 
meet the possibility of this flagitious obstinacy, I came armed 
with the thunder of the church, and the indignation of a Justly 
incensed monarch. Accept his most gracious offers, delivered 
to you by the Earl of Arundel. Here is the cross, to receive 
your oath of fealty,” cried be, stretching it forth, as if he 
thought his commands were iiTesistible; “but beware! keep it 
with a truer faith than did the traitor Baliol, or expect the 
' malediction 'Of . the exterminating vengeance of your 

liege lord!” t; 

Wallace was not discomposed by this attack from the stormy 
prelate. “ My Lord of Burbam,” replied he, with his mum 
tranquil air, “had your sovereign sent me such proposals as be- 
came a just king, and were pcmsiMe for an honest Scot to admit,, 
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be should ba-ve found me ready to have treated him with the 
respecs due to his rank and honor; but when he demands the 
sacrifice of my integrity; when he asks me to sign a deed that 
would again spread this renovated land with devastation, were 
I to consider the glozing language of his embassy as grace and 
nobleness, I should belie my own truth, which" tramples alike 
on his menaces and his pretended claims. And I ask you, 
priest of Heaven! is he a god greater than Jehovah, that I should 
fear him?” 

“And durst thou presume, audacious rebel!” exclaimed 
Beck,. “ that the light of Israel deigni to shine on a barbarian 
nation in arms against a hero of the cross? Reprobate that 
thou art, answer to thine own condemnation? Does not th© 
church declare the claims of Edward to be Just! and who dar© 
gainsay her decrees?’* 

** The voice of Him you pretend to serve! He is no respecter 
of persons; he raises the poor from the dust; and by his arm the 
tyrant and bis host are plunged into the whelming waves! 
Bishop, I know in whom I trust. Is the minister greater than 
his lord, that I should believe the word of a synod against the 
declared will of God ? Neither anathema nor armed thousands 
shall make me acknowledge the supremacy of Edlward. He 
may conquer the body, but the soul of a patriot he can never 
subdue.” 

** Then,” cried Beck, suddenly rising, black with choler, 
and stretching his crosier over the head of Wallace, “as the 
rod of Moses shed plagues, miseries, and death over the land 
of Egypt, I invoke the like Judgments to fail on this rebel- 
lious land, on its blasphemous leader! And thus I leave it my 
curse.” . 

Wallace smiled as the terrific words fell from the lips of this 
demon in sacred guise. Lord Arundel observed him. “ You 
despise tliis malediction, Sir William Wallace! I thought more 
piety had dwelt with so much military nobleness!” 

“ I should not regard tbe curses of a congregated world,” re- 
plied Wallace, when my conscience as loudly proclaims that 
God is on my side. And is he not omniscient, that he should be 
swayed by the prejudices of men ? Does be not read the heart ? 
Is he not master of all causes ? And shall I shrink when I know 
that I hold his commission ? Shall I not regard those anathemas 
even as the artillery with which the adversary would drive me 
from my post? But did tbe clouds rain fire, and the earth open 
beneath me, I would not stir; for £ know who planted me bere; 
and as long as be wills me to stand, neither men nor devils can 
move m© hence.” 

“Thou art incorrigible r* cried Beck. 

“I w^ould say, firm,” rejoined Arundel, overawed by the 
majesty of virtue, **’ could I re^rd, as he does, tbe cause toe has 
espoused. But, as it is, noble Wallace,” continued he, “I must 
regret your infattiation; and instead of the |)eace I thought to 
leave with you, huti war, never-ending, extirpating war, upon 
the head of this devoted nationl” As he spoke, Ite threw big 
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lance* asainst the opposite vrall, in which it st«-fc an,i 
L'replafidirh, ^<=8 ^Pl^ndid contents. 

hK ’ * 'o"ger to breathe the same air withTe UTson he 
M excommunicated, would infect him with his own cuSes 
On opening the door, a ffroup of Soots who waif-wr? 

raised their bonnets, and hesitated to pass. He sXd on 

neslectful of their respect. In ttenerf ndif 
«te Wallace appeared with Lord Arundet 't^e^ext mm- 

of^vnm^ Kr^t * earl; the generous candor of yourself and 
WilStte remSanceof 

You forgive me, my master and friend?” cried Fd^in 
English eUaLaS »} the' 

rriSI"SnT”“ 


* To throw a spear was an ancient mode of denouncing 


war. 
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have often seen the homage of the body,’’ said the earl; 

but here I see that of the soul; and were I a king, I shouid 
envy sir WiOiain Wallace!” 

This speech is that of a courtier or a traitor!” suddenly ex- 
claimed Becic, turning with a threatening brow on Lord Arun- 
del. Beware, earl! for what has now been said must be re- 
peated to the royal Edward; and he will judge whether flattery 
to this proud rebel be consistent with your allegiance.” 

“ Every word that has been uttered in this conference* I will 
myself deliver to King Edward,” replied Lord . Arundei; ‘Mie 
shall know the man on whom he may be forced by Justice to 
denounce the sentence of rebellion; and when the puissance of 
his royal arm lays this kingdom at his feet, the virtues of Sir 
William Wallace may then find the clemency he now con- 
•tenansr ■ 

Beck did not condescend to listen to the latter part of this ex* 

E lanation; but proceeding to the court-yard, had mouniecl bis 
orse before his worthier colleague appeared from the hall 
Taking a gracious leave of Sir John Graham, who attended him 
to the door, the earl exclaimed, What miracle is before me? 
Not the mighty mover only of this wide insurrection is in the 
bloom of manhood, but all his generals that I have seen appear 
in the very morning of youth! And you conquer our veterans; 
you make yourselves naoies, which, with us, are only purchased 
by long experience, and hairs grown gray in camps and battles!” 

“ Then by our morning judge what our day may be,” replied 
Graham; “'and show your monarch that as surely as the night 
of death will in some hour close upon prince and peasant, this 
land shall never again be overshadowed by his darkness.” 

Listen not to their bold treasons!” cried Beck; and setting 
spurs to his horse, in no very clerical style lie galloped out of 
the gates. Arundel made some courteous reply to Graham; 
then, bowing to the rest of the Scottish oflSlcers who stood 
around, turned his steed, and, followed by his escort, pursued 
the steps of the bishop along the snow-covered banks of the 
Clyde, 


CHAPTER XLm 

lAMmvaTOH. 

Whin Wallace was left alone with Edwin, the happy youth 
(after expressing delight that Murray then held his headquarters 
in BothweE Castle) took from his bosom two packets; one from 
Lord Mar, the otlier from the countess. ‘‘My dear cousin.” 
said he, “ has sent you many blegwings; but I could not persuade 
her to register even one on' paper while my aunt wrote all 
this. Alniost ever since her own recovery, Helen has confined 
herself to my uncle’s sick chamber, now totally deserted by the 

* Wallaoe’s rejection of King Edward’s splendid offers k noted by the 
old British historians, and the substaae© of his answer particularly re- 
«ord®«i 
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fair countess, who seems to have forgotten ail duties in the adu- 
lation of the audience-hall,” 

Wallace remarked on the indisposition of Mar, and the atten- 
tion of his daughter, with tenderness. And Edwin, with the 
unrestrained vivacity of happy friendship, proceeded sportively 
to describe the regal style which the countess had affected, and 
the absurd pomp with w^hich she had w^elcomed the Earls Bade- 
Boch and Athol to their native country. ‘‘ Indeed,” continued 
he, I cannot guess what vain idea has taken possession of her; 
but when I went to Snawdoun, to receive her commands for 
you, I found her seated on a kind of throne, with ladies stand- 
ing in her presence, and our younger chieftains thronging the 
gallery, as if she we^e the regent himself, Helen entered for a 
moment, but, amazed, started back, never before having wit- 
nessed the morning courts of her stepmother.” 

But Edwin did not relate to his friend all that had passed in 
the succeeding conference betw^een him and his gentle cousin. 

Blushing for her fathers wife, Helen would have retired im- 
mediately to her own apartments, but Edwin drew her into one 
of Lady Mars roon^s, and seating her beside him, began to 
speak of ids anticipated meeting with Wallace. He held hex 
band in his. My dearest cousin,” said he, “ will not this 
tender band, which has suffered so much for our brave friend, 
write him one word of kind remembrance ? i)ur queen here 
will send him volumes.” 

‘‘Then he would hardly have time to attend to one of mine,” 
replied Helen, with a smile, ‘‘ Besides, he requires no new as- 
surance to convince him that Helen Mar can never cease to re- 
member her benefactor with the most grateful thoughts.” 

** A.nd is this all I am to say to him, Helen 

“All, my Edwin.” 

“What! not one word of the life you tiaie led since he quit- 
ted Stirling ? Shall I not tell him that, when this lovely arm no 
longer wore the livery of its heroism in hie behalf, instead of 
your appearing at the gay assemblies of the countess, you re- 
mained immured within your oratory ? Shall I not tell him 
that since the sickness of my uncle you have sat days and 
nights by bis couch»side, listening to the dispatches from the 
borders— subscribing, with smiles and tears, to his praises of 
our matchless regent? Shall I not tell him of the sweet maid 
who lives here the life of a nun for him? Or, must I entertain 
him with the pomps and vanities of my most unsaintly 
aunt?’ 

Helen had in vain attempted to stop him, while, with an arch 

g lance at her mantling blushes, he half whispered these insid- 
ms questions. Ah, my sweet cousin, there is something 
more at the bottom of that beating heart than you will allow 
your faithful Edwin to peep into.” 

Helen’s heart di^ Iwt .violently, both before and after this re- 
mark; but conscious, whatever might be there, of the deter- 
mined purpo^ of her soul, she turned on !iim a steady look, 
**Edwli&,” said there is nothing in my heart that you may 
not see. That it leveres Sir William Wallace beywd ill otor 
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mBn, I do not deny. But class Bot my deep veneration with a 
sentiment which may be jested on! He has spoken to me 
the language of friendship— -you know what it is to be his friend 
— and having tasted of heaven, 1 cannot stoop to earth. What 
pleasure can I find in pageants?— what interest in the admira- 
tion of men ? Is not he a brighter object than I can anywhere 
look upon ? Is not his esteem of a value that pui s to naugh t th e 
homages of all else in the world? Do me then justice, ray Ed- 
win! believe me, I am no gloomy, no sighing, recluse. I am 
happy with my thoughts, and thrice happy at th(‘ side of my 
father’s couch; for there I meet the image of the most exern- 
plary of human beings, and there I perform the duties of a 
child to a parent deserving all my love and honor.” 

“ Ah, Helen! Helen f’ cried Edwin; “ dare I speak the wish of 
my heart! But you and Sir William Wallace would frown on 
me, and I may not!” 

Then, never utter it!” exclaimed Helen, turning pale, and 
trembling from head to foot; too well guessing, by the generous 
glow in his countenance, what would have been that wish. 

At this instant the door opened, and Lady Mar appeared. 
Both rose at her entrance. She bowed her head coldly to Helen. 
To Edwin she graciously extended her hand. Why, my dear 
nephew, did you not come into the audience-hall ?” 

Edwin answered, smiling, that as he ‘‘ did not know the Gov- 
ernor of Stirling’s lady lived in the state of a queen, he hoped 
he should be excused for mistaking lords and ladies in waiting 
for company; and for that reason, having retired till he could 
bid her adieu in a less public scene.” 

Lady Mar, with much stateliness, replied, “ Perhaps it is neces- 
sary to remind you, Edwin, that I am more than Lord Mar’s 
wife. I am not only heiress to the sovereignty of the northern 
isles, but, like Badenoch, am of the blood of the Scottish kings.” 

To conceal an irrepressible laugh at this proud folly in a 
woman, otherwise of shrewii understanding, Edwin turned to- 
ward the window; but not before the countess had observed th© 
ridicule which played on his lips. Vexed, but afraid to reprimand 
one who might so soon resent it, by speaking of her disparag- 
ingly to Wallace, she unburdened the swelling of her anger upon 
the unoffending Helen. Not doubting that she felt as Edwin 
did, and fancying that she saw the same expression in her 
countenance. Lady Helen,” cried she, I request an explana- 
tion of that look of derision which I now see on your face. I 
wish to know whether the intoxication of your vanity dare 
impel you to despise claims which may one day be establlslied 
to vour confusion.” 

This attack surprised Helen, who, absorbed in other medita- 
tions, had scarcely heard her mother’s words to Edwin. ‘‘ J 
neither deiide you, Ladv Mar, nor despise th© claims of your 
kinsman, Badenoch. But since you have condescended to 
speak to me on the subject, I must, out of respect to yourself, 
and duty to my father, frankly say, that th© assumption or 
honors not legally in your possession may excite ridicule oji 
him, and even trouble to our cause.” ■ 
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Provolied at tbe just reasoning at this reply and at being mis- 
apprehended with regard to the object with whom she hoped to 
sliare all the reflected splendors of a throne, Lady Mar answered, 
rather inconsiderately, ¥our father is an old man, and has 
outlived every noble emulation. He neither understands my ac- 
tions, nor shall he control them.’" Struck dumb by this unex- 
pected declaration, Helen suffered her to proceed. And as to 
Lord Badenoch giving me the rank to which my birth entitled 
me, that is a foolish dream— I look to a greater hand.” 

WhatP inquired Edwin, with a playful bow, ‘*does my 
highness aunt expect my uncle to die, and that Bruce will 
come hither to lay the crown of Scotland at her feet 

** I expect nothing of Bruce, nor of your uncle,” returned she, 
with a haughty rearing of her head; “but I look for respect 
from the daughter of Lord Mar, and from the friend of Sir 
William Wallace.” 

She rose from her chair, and presenting Edwin with a packet 
for Wallace, told Helen she might retire to her own room. 

“To my father’s I will, madam,” returned she. 

Lady Mar colored at this reproof, and turning to Edwin, 
more gently said, “ You know that the dignity of his situation 
must be maintained ; and while others attend his couch, I must 
his reputation.” 

“ I have often heard that ' Fame is better than life!”* replied 
Edwin, still smilingly; “and I thank Lady Mar for showing 
me how dijOferently people may translate the same lesson. 
Adieu, dear Helenl” said he, touching her mantling cheek with 
his lips. 

“ Farewell,” returned she, may good angels guard you!” 

The substance of the latter part of this scene Edwin did re- 
late to Wallace. He smiled at the vain follies of the countess, 
and broke the seal of her letter. It was in the same style with 
her conversation: at one moment declaring herself his disinter- 
ested friend; in the next, uttering wild professions of never- 
ending attachment. She deplored the sacrifice which had been 
made of her, when quite a child, to the doting passion of Lord 
Mar; and complained of his want of sympathy with any of her 
feelings. Then picturing the happiness which must result from 
the reciprocal love of congenial hearts, she ventured to show 
how truly hers would unite with Wallace’s. The conclusion of 
this strange epistle told him that the devoted gratitude of all 
her relations of the house of Cummin was ready, at any mo- 
ment, to relinquish their claims on the crown, to place it on 
brows so worthy to wear it* 

Tbe words of this letter were so artfully and so persuasively 
penned, that had not Edwin described the inebriated vanitv of 
l-(3dy Mar, Wallace might have believed that she 'was ambitious 
ualv for him, and that could she share his heart, his throne 
would he a secondary object. To establish this deception in his 
ui!n*‘b fehe added, live here as at the head of a court, and 
iock around me think 1 take pleasure in it; but did they look 
;;:ie my actions, they would 'see that I serve while I seem to 
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jraign. I am working in the liearfcs of men for your atlmnce* 

But whether this were her real motive or not, it was the Fame 
to 'Wallace; iie fell that siie would alw’aysbe, were she even free, 
not merely the last object in his thoiiglits, but the lirst in. his 
aversion. Therefore, hastily running over her letter, lie^re- 
curred to a second perusal of Lord Mar’s, In this he found sat- 
isfactory details of the success of his dispositions. Lord Locli- 
awe had possessed himself of the western coast of Scotland, from 
the Mull of Kiutyre, to the furthest mountains of Glenmore. 
The^e the victorious Lord Ruthven had met him, having com- 
pleted the recovery of the Highlands, by a range of conquests 
from the Spey to the Murray frith and Inverness-shire. Lord 
Bothwell, also, as his colleague, had brought from the shore of 
Ross and the hills of Caithness, every Southron banner which 
had disgraced their embattled towers. 

Graham was sent for by Wallace to hear tliese pleasant tid- 
ings. 

cried Edwin, in triumph, ‘‘not a spot north of the 
Forth now remains, that does not acknowledge the supremacy 
of the Scottish lion!” 

“ Nor south of it either,” returned Graham; “ from the Mull 
of Galloway to my gallant father’s government on the Tweed; 
from the Cheviots to the Northern Ocean, all now is our own. 
The door is locked against England, and Scotland must prove 
unfaithful to herself before the Southrons can again set feel oo 
her borders.” 

The more private accounts w^ere not less gratifying to Wal- 
lace; for he found that his plans for disciplining and bringing 
the people into order were everywhere adopted, and that in con- 
sequence, alarm and penury had given way to peace and abun- 
dance, To witness the success of his comprehensive designs, 
and to settle a dispute between Lord Ruthven and the Earl of 
Athol, relative to the government of Perth, Lrjrd Mar strongly 
urged him (since he had driven the enemy so many hundred 
miles into their own country) to repair immediately to the scene 
of controversy. Go,” added the earl, “ through the Lothians, 
and across the Queens- ferry, directly into Perthshire. I woiiid 
not have you come to Stirling, lest it should be supposed that 
you are indueuced in your judgment either by myself or my 
wife. But I think there cannot be a question that Lord Ruth - 
veo’s services to the great cause invest him with a claim which 
his opponent does not possess. Lord Athol has none beyond, 
that of superior rank; but being the near relation of my wife, I 
believe she is anxious for his elevation. Therefore come not 
near us, if you would avoid female importunity, and spare me 
the pain of hearing what I must condemn.” 

Wallace now recollected a passage in Lady Mar’s letter which, 
though not speaking out, insinuated how she expected he would 
decide. She said: As your interest is mine, my noble friend, 
all that belongs to me is yours. My kindred are not withheld int 
the gift my devoted heart bestows on you. Use them as your 
own; make them bulwarks ai*ou:'.d your powerj the creatures of 
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of your benevolence, the defendera 

■Well pleased to avoid another rencounter with this lady's love 
andambitioQ, Wallace sent oii the substance of these dispatches 

to Murrey; and next morning, taking a tender leave of the ven! 
erable Gregory and his tamily, with Edwin and Sir John Gra- 
ham, he set off for the Frith of Forth. -unuwa 


CHAPTBE xmm. 

LOCH- AWE. 

It was on the eve of St. Nicholas that the boat which con- 
tained Wallace drew near to the coast of Fife. A little to the 
right towered the tremendous precipice of Kinghorn, 

“ Behold, Edwin,” said he, “ the cause of all our woel From 
those horrible cliffs fell the best of kings, the good Alexander. 
My father accompanied him in that fatal ride, and was one of 
the unhappy group who had the evil hap to find his mangled 
body among the rocks below.’’ 

“"l have heard,” observed Graham, ‘Hhat the sage of Ercil- 
down prophesied this dreadful calamity to Scotland.” 

** He did prognosticate,” replied Wallace, “ that on the 
eighteenth of April, a storm should burst over this land which 
would lay the country in ruins. Fear seized the farmers; but 
his prophecy regarded a nobler object than their harvests. The 
day came, rose unclouded, and continued perfectly serene. 
Lord March, to whom the seer had presaged the event, at noon 
reproached him with tlie unlikeliness of its completion. But 
even at the moment he was ridiculing the sage, a man on a 
foaming steed arrived at the gate, with tidings that the king had 
a<^cideatally fallen from the precipice of Kinghorn, and was 
killed. ‘ This,’ said the Lord of Ercildown, * is the scathing wind 
and dreadful tempest which shall long blow calamity and 
trouble on the realm of Scotland!’ And surely his words have 
been verified, for still the storm rages around our bordei‘s~~and 
will not cease, I fear, till the present dragon of England be laid 
as low as our noble lion was by that mysterious blast.’ * 

The like discourse held the friends till they landed at Eoseyth 
Castle, where they lodged for the night; and next morning re- 
eommenciiiig their jotirnoy at daybreak, they crossed the 
Lomonds under a wintery sun, and entered Perth in the midst of 
a snow*storm. 

* Alexander ni. was killed in this manner on the 18th of April, 1290, 
Just seven years before the consequent calamities of his country made ii 
necessary for Wallace to rise in its defense. 
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The regent’s arrival soon spread throughout the province, and 
the hall of the castle was speedily crowded with chieftains, 
come to pay their respects to their benefactor; while an army 
of grateful peasantry from the hills filled the suburbs of the 
town, begging for one glance only of their beloved lord. To 
oblige them, Wallace mounted Ms horse, and between the Lords 
Ruthven and Athol, with his bonnet off, rode from the castle to 
the populace-covered plain, which lay to the west of the city. 
He gratified their affectionate eagerness by this condescension, 
and received in return the sincere homage of a thousand grate- 
ful hearts. The snow- topped Grampians echoed with the proud 
acclamations of Our deliverer,” “ Our prince,” ‘‘ The champion 
of Scotland,” The glorious William ’Wallace!” and the shcaes 
of the Tay resounded with similar rejoicings at sight of lam 
who made the Scottish seamen lords of the Northern Oce?in, 

Ruthven beheld this eloquence of nature with sympathetic 
feelings. His just sense of the unequaled merits of the regent 
had long internally acknowledged him as his sovereign; and he 
smiled with apyjrobatiou at every breathing amongst the people 
which intimated what would at last be their general shout. 
Wallace had proved himself not only a warrior but a legislator. 
In the midst of war he had planted the fruits of peace, and now 
the olive and the vine waved abundant on every bill. 

Different were the thoughts of the gloomy Athol as he rode 
by the side of the regent. Could he by a look have blasted those 
valiant arms — have palsied that youthful head, whose judgment 
shamed the hoariest temples — gladly would he have made Scot- 
land the sacrifice, so that he might never again find himself in 
the triumphant train of one whom he deemed a boy and an up- 
start! Thug did he muse, and thus did envy open a way into 
his soul for those demons to enter which were so soon to possess 
it with the fellest designs. 

The issue of Rufehven’s claims did not lessen Lord AthoFs 
hatred of the regent. Wallace simply stated the case to him, 
only changing the situations of the opponents; he supposed 
Athol to be in the place of Rutliven and then asked the frown- 
ing earl if RiUhven had demanded a government which Athol 
had bravely won and nobly secured, whether he should deem it 
just to be sentenced to relinquish it into the hands of his rival ? 
By this question he was forced to decide against himself. But 
while Wallace generously hoped that, by having made him his 
own judge, be had found an expedient both to soften the fiain 
of disappointment and to lessen the humiliation of defeat, he 
had only redoubled the hatred of Athol, who thought he had 
thus been cajoled out of even the privilege of coniplaiot. He, 
however, affected to be reconciled to the issue of the affair, and, 
taking a friendly leave of the regent, retired to Biair; and there, 
amongst the numerous fortresses which owned his power — 
amongst the stupendous strongholds of nature, tlie cloud -in- 
vested mountains and the labyrinthine winding of his lochs and 
streams — he determined to pass his days and nights in devising 
the sure fail of this proud usurper; for so the bitterness of ap 
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mvy he durst not yet breathe to any impelled him internally 
to designate the unpretending Wallace. 

Meanwhile, the unronseious object of this hatred, oppressed 
by the overwhelming crowds constantly assembling at Perth to 
do him homage, retired to Huntingtower— a castle of Lord 
Buthven’s, at some distance from the town. Secluded from the 
throng, he there arranged, with the chiefs of several clans^ 
matters of consequence to the internal repose of the country; 
but receiving applications for similar regulations from tiie 
counties further north, he decided on going thither himself. 
Severe as the weatiser was at that season, he bade adieu to the 
warm hospitalities of Iluntingtower, and, accompanied by 
Graham arid his young friend Edwin, with a small but faithful 
train he commenced a journey wdiicb be intended should com- 
prehend the circuit of the Highlands. 

With the chieftain of almost every castle in his progress he 
passed a day. and according to the interest which the situation 
of the surrounding peasantry created in his mind he lengthened 
his sojourn. Everywhere he was welcomed with enthusiasm, 
and bis glad eye beheld the fesivitiesof Christmas with a delight 
which recalled past emotions, till they wrung bis heart. 

The last day of the old year he spent with Lord Loch-avre, in 
Kicliurn Castle; and after a bounteous feast, in which lord and 
vassal joined, according to the custom of the country, the 
whole family sat up the night to hail the coming in of the 
new season. W^allaee had passed that hour, twelve months ago, 
alone with his Marion. Tliey sat together in the window of the 
eastern tower of Ellerslie; and while he listened to tlie cheerful 
lilts to which their servants were dancing, the band of his lovely 
bride was clasped in bis. Marion smiled and talked of the hap- 
piness which should await them in the year to come. “ Ay, my 
beloved,” answered he, “ more than thy beauteousself will then 
fill these happy arrnsl Thy babe, my wife, will then bang at 
thy bosom, to bless with a parent’s joys thy grateful luisbandT’ 
That time was now come round, and where was Marion cold 
in the grave. Where that smiling babe? — a murderer’s steel 
had reached it ere it saw the light. 

Wallace groaned at these recollections; he struck his hand 
forcibly on his bursting heart, and fled from tlie room. The 
noise of the harps, the laughing of the dancers, prevented his 
emotions from being observed; and rushing far from the joyous 
tumult, till its sounds died in the breeze, or w’ereonly brought 
to bis ear by fitful gusts, be speeded along the margin of the 
lake, as if* he would have fiowm even from himself. But 
memory, racking rnemoiy, followed him. Throwing himself on 
a bank," over wdsich the ice hung in pointed masses, he felt not 
the roughness of the ground, for all within him was disturbed 
and at war. 

Why,” cried he, wdiy was I selected for this cruel sac- 
rifice ? Why vras this heart, to whom the acclaim of multitudes 
could bring no selfish joy —why was it to be bereft of all that 
ever made it beat with transport? Companion of mj clays, 
partner of my soul! my lost, lost Marion! And are thine eyes 
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forever closed oa me ? Shall 1 never more clasp that hand 
which ever thrilled my frame with every sense of rapture? 
Gone, gone forever— and I am alone!” 

Long and agonizing was the pause which succeeded to this 
fearful tempest of feeling. In tliat hour of grief, renewed in all 
its former violence, he forgot country, friends and all on earth. 
The recollection of his fame was mockery to him; for where 
was she to whom the sound of his praises would have given so 
much Joy?.'. 

“ Ahl” said he, ‘‘ it was indeed happiness to be brightened in 
thc'se eyes! When the gratitude of our poor retainers met thine 
ear, how didst thou lay thy soft cheek to mine, and shoot its 
gentle warmth into my heart!” At that moment he turned his 
face on the gelid bank; starting with wild horror,^ he exclaimed, 
“ Is it now so cold ? My Marion, my murdered wife!” and, rush- 
ing from the spot, he again hastened along the margin of the 
loch. But there he still heard the distant sound of the pipes 
from the castle; he could not bear their gay notes; and, dartmg 
up the bill which overhung Loch-awe’s domain, he ascended, 
with swift and reckless steps, the rocky sides of Cruachan. 
Full of distracting thoughts, and impelled by a wild despair, he 
hurried from steep to steep, ami was rapidly descending the 
western side of the mountain, regardless of the piercing sleet, 
when his course was suddenly checked by coming with a violent 
shock against another human being, who, running as hastily 
through the storm, had driven impetuously against Wallace; 
but, being the weaker of the two, was struck to the ground. 
The accident rallied the scattered senses of the chief. He now 
felt that he was out in the midst of a furious winter tempest, 
had wandered he knew not whither, and probably had materi- 
ally injured some poor traveler by his intemperate motion. 

He raised the fallen man, and asked whether he were hurt. 
The traveler, perceiving by the kind tone of the inquirer that 
no barm had been intended, answered, “Not much, only a little 
lamed, and all the recompense I ask for this unlucky upset is to 
give me a helping hand to my father’s cot — it is just by. I 
have been out at a neighbor’s to dance in the new year with a 
bonny lass, who, however, may not thank you for my broken 
shins!” 

As the honest lad went on telling his tale, with a great many 
particulars dear to his simple wishes, Wallace helped him along; 
and carefully conducting him through the gathering snow, de- 
scended the declivity wliich led to the shepherd’s cottage. 
When within a few yards of it, Wallace heard the sound of 
singing, but it was not the gay caroling of mirth; the solemn 
chant of moi*6 serious music mingled with the roaring blast, 

“lam not too late yet!” cried the communicative lad; “I 
should not have run so fast had I not wanted to get home in 
time enough to make one in the New-year’s hymn,’^ 

They had now arrived at the little <5oor, and the youth, with- 
out the ceremony of knocking, opened the latch; as he did so, 
he turned and said to his companion, “We have no occasion 
lor holts, since the brave Ijord Wallace has cleared the country 
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OUT Southron robbers.” He pushed the door as lie spoke, 
and displayed to the eyes of the chief a venerable old man on 
his knees before a crucifix; around him knelt a family of young 
people and an aged dame, all joining in the sacred thanksgiv- 
ing. The youth, without a word, dropped on Ids kfiees near 
the door, and making a sign to his companion to do the same^ 
Wallace obeyed: and as the anthems rose in succession on the 
ear, to which the low breathings of the lightlv touched harp 
echoed its lieavenly strains, he felt the tumult of his bosom 
^adnaily subside; and when the venerable sire laid down the 
instrument and clasped bis hands in ])rayer, the natural pathos 
of bis invocations, and the grateful devotions with which the 
young people gave their response, all tended to tranquilixie his 
mind into a holy calm. 

At the termination of the concluding prayer, how sweet vrere 
the emotions of Wallace when he heard these words, uttered 
with augmented fervor by the aged petitioner! 

** While we tkas thank thee, D gracious God! for the mercies 
bestowed upon us, we bumbly implore thee to hold in thine Al- 
mighty protection hi ra by whose arm thou hast wrought the 
deliverance of Scotland. Let our preserver be saved from his 
sins by the blood of Christ! Let our benefactor be blessed in 
mind, body, and estate, and all prosper with him that he takes 
in hand! May the good he has dispensed to his country 1)6 re* 
turned four -fold into his bosom; and may he live to see a race 
of his own reaping the harvest of his virtues, and adding fresh 
honors to the stalwart name of Wallace!” 


Every mouth echoed a fervent amen to this prayer, and Wal- 
lace himself inwardly breathed, /‘ And have I not, even now, 
sinned, all-gracious (xod ! in the distraction of this night's re- 
membrance? I mourned—I would not be comforted. But in 
thy mercy thou bast led me hither to see the happy fruits of 
my labors; and I am resigned and thankful!” 

The sacred rites over, two girls ran to the other side of the 
room, and between them brought forward a rough table cov- 
ered with dishes and bread; while the mother, taking off a 
large pot, emptied its smoking contents into the different ves- 
sels. Meanwhile the young man, introducing the stranger to 
his father, related the accident of the meetiogii and the good old 
shepherd, bidding him a hearty welcome, desired him to draw 
near the fire and partake of their New-jf ear’s breakfast, 

“ We need the fire, I assure you,” cried the lad, for we are 
dripping.” 

Wallace now advanced from the shadowed part of the room, 
where he had knelt, and drawing toward the light, certainly dis- 
played to his host the truth of his son’s observation. He had 
left the castle without his bonnet, and hurrying on regardless 
of the whelming storm, his hair became saturated with wet, 
and now streamed in wmter over his shoulders. The good old 
wife, seeing the stranger’s situation was wmrse than her sooX 
snatched away the bottle out of winch he was swallowing a 
heavy cordials and poured it over the exposed head of her 
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gnest; thpn ordering one of her daugliters to nib it dry she took 

off his plaid, and wringing it, hung it to the fire. ^ ® 

During these vanoiis operations— for t)ie whole family seemert 
eager to show their hospitality — the old man discovered "not so 
much by the costliness of his garments as by the noble mieu 
an i gentle manners of the stranger, that he was some chieftain 
ft om t.ie castle, ‘‘^our honor,” said he, “must pardon the 
uiicourthnesR of our ways; but we give von the ® 

Lord Loch-awe cannot do nioi*e ” 

W aliaee gave smiling answers to all their remarks and olfpr« 

ciktrfnh fei-oth, praised the good 

cakes, and sat discoursing with the famii? with all the ^^avptv 
and tmn kness of one of therpseives. His unreserved manners 
opened every heart around him, and with confidential freedom 
^ his domestic hi.stoU, d weiW 

‘I children which 

he said, should now take place, since the good Sir V 

W a da ce had broiig 1 1 1 peace to the lan d /' 

appearing to take 

interest in all his narratives, and then allowin * " 

spirits of the young people to break in r * 
cushions, he smiled with t em, or looked scricu,:, 
lous matron, who turned the discourse to tales "of 

^ complacency to every legend of witch faVrv 
and ghost; and his enlightened remarkr ''' ' — — * * ’ 
natural causes for the extraordinarv ar~- 
or, at better-attested and less equivocal av. 
apparitions, he acknowledged that there 
heaven and earth than are dreamed of in i 
Morning dawned before the tranquilized 
happy in the cheerful ir - - 

the night was past. As 
wooden shutter he arose, 
he; “ there are those not far off who 
appearance, for none knew I v>«ii.eu a 
tingiy I have been charmed all these hours to 
the happiness of your circle, forgetful of the 
haps occasioned in my own.” 

declared his intention of sc ‘ 

^hned giving him that trouble, 
daylight, and the snow had ceased, he could 
step.^ to the castle. 

“No, no,’’ returned the shepherd; “ 

"^asLhear the 'r'--'-^' ” ' ' ■- ■ 

our noble earl, w 

rnri?" w’ ’t.*-** ^ ® to telfoftjil I'die'r 

uroa 8 blessing on his rxc-pai-. .. 

look of his lucky eye! 
never harm me more.” 

“Ah, father,” 


nee the good Sir William 

nn 

an, 

g the happy 
upon these graver dis- 
j serious with the gari*u- 
^2 other times. 

:s sometimes pointed out 
appearances she described; 

1 accounts of supernatural 
are “ more things in 
philosophy.’- 
j, nay, happy Wallace, 
scene, discovered that 
gray light ^gleamed through the 
^ 'r»*’«nds, I must leave vou,”8aid 
may be alarmed at my dis- 
iien I walked abroad, and unwit- 
0;.; remain,, ''enjoying 
■anxiety;!' have, 'per- 

■seeing him" 'over' 'the' .'hill*.''' 

''Saying ''..that.'a's,: 'i,'t:'was 
^ J.; easiIy"'reirace'"LiS'.""^: 

„ , , , . and besides,” said he, 

'® keeping the New Year with 
, 9. 1 may get a glimpse of his noble 

:-** W ten ui Lilt i die!” 

‘ but 'r«Cnin!vLn“i.i^'® the old woman; 

r“t _ . ',ouW give all the_yarn in my muebie chest to catch one 

1 warrant you, witch nor fairy could 

cried the eldest of the girls, bloshinv 

jTt'Sh to himi Do you know, Madgie Granf told m^ 


w uimt uo you know, Madgie Grant told me 
if I could but get even the least bit of Sir William Wallace’s 
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hair, and give it to Donald Cameron to wear in a true lovert 
knot on hfs breast, no Southron will be able to do him harm as 
long as he lives!” 

** And do yon believe it would protect your lover, my pretty 
Jeannie?” inquired Wallace, with a sweet smile. 

Surely,” she replied; for Madgie is a wise woman, and has 
the second sight.” 

Wei!, then,” returned he, “ you shall be gratified. For, 
though I must for once contradict the testimony of a wise 
woman, and tell you that nothing can render a man absolutely 
safe but the protection of Heaven, yet, if a hair from the bead 
of Sir William Wallace w'onld please you, and a glance from 
his eye gratify your mother, both shall* he satisfied,” and lifting 
up the old wonaVnfs shears, which lay on a working-stool before 
him, he cut off a golden lock from the middle of bis head and 
put it into the hand of Jeannie. At this action— which was 
performed with such a noble grace that not one of tlie family 
now^ doubted who had been their guest — the good dame fell on 
her knees, and Jeannie, wdth a cry of joy, putting the beautiful 
lock into her bosom, followed the example, and in a im^tBentail 
were clinging around him. The old man grasped his hand. 
‘‘Bravest of men!” cried be,“ the Lord has indeed blessed this 
bouse, since he bus honored xtwitlithe presence of the deliverer 
of Scotland! My prayers, and the benedictions of all good 
men, friend or foe, must ever follow your footsiepsi” 

Tears of pleasure started into the eyes of Wallace. He 
raised the family one by one from tlie ground, and putting his 
purse into the hand of the dame, There, my kind hostess,” 
said he, “ let that fill the chests of your daughters on their 
bridal day; they must receive it as a" brother’s portion to his 
sisters, for it is with fraternal affection that William Wallace 
regards the sons and daughters of Scotland.” 

The happy sobs of the old wmman stopped the expressions of 
her gratitude, but her son, fearing his freedom of the night be- 
fore might have offended, stood abashed at a distance. Wallace 
stretched out his band to him. “ My good Archibald,” cried he, 
“do not hold back from one w'fao wiil olways be your friend. I 
shall send from the castle this day sufficient to fill your bridal 
coffers also.” 

Archibald now petitioned to be allowed to follow him in his 
army. “No. my brave youth,” replied the chief; “Lord Loeh- 
awe wuTI lead you forth, 'wdienever there is occasion: and. mean- 
while, your duty is to imitate the domestic duties of your 
worthy father. Make the neighboring valley smile with the 
fruits of your industry; and raise a family to bless you, as you 
now bless him.” 

Wallace, having wrapped himself in bis plaid, now withdrew 
amidst the benedictions of tlie whole group; and swiftly recross- 
ing the iiioiintain heights, was soon on the westr-rn* brow of 
Ben Cruachau. In ten minutes afterw’ard he entered the h;di 
of Kilchorn Castle, A few servants only were astir; the rest 
of the family w^ere still asleep. About an hour a her their 
departuie, the earl and Graham had missed him; but 
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stipposmg that;, whithersoever he was gone, he wotild soon re* 
turn, they made no inquiries; and when the tempest began, on 
Edwin expressing his anxiety to know where he was, one of the 
servants said he was gone to his chamber. This answer satisfied 
every one, and they continued to enjoy the festal scene until the 
Countess of Loch-awe made the signal for repose. 

Next murning, when the family met at the breakfast-board^ 
they were not a little surprised to hear Wallace recount the ad- 
venture of the night; and while Loch- awe promised every kind- 
ness to the shepherd, and a messenger was dispatclied with a 
pme to Archibald, Edwin learned from the earl’s servant, that 
his reason for supposing the regent was gone to his room arose 
from the sight of his bonnet in the outer hall. Wallace was 
glad that such an evidence had prevented his friends being 
Sarmed; and retiring with Lord Loch-awe, with his usual equa- 
nimity of mind resumed the graver errand of his tour. 

The hospitable rites of the season being over, in the course of 
a few days the earl accompanied his illustrious guest to make 
the circuit of Argy leshire. At Castle Urquhart they parted ; and 
Wallace, proceeding with his two friends, performed his legis- 
lative visits from sea to sea. Having traversed with perfect sat- 
isfaction the whole of the northern part of the kingdom, he re- 
turned to Huntingtower on the very morning that a messenger 
bad reached it from Murray. That vigilant chieftain informed 
the regent of King Edward’s arrival from Flanders, and that he 
was preparing a large army to march into Scotland. 

‘'We must meet him,’' cried Wallace, “on his own shores; 
and so let the horrors attending the seat of war fall on the 
country whose king would bring desolation to ours,” 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

STANMOBE. 

The gathering word was dispatched from chief to chief, to 
call the clans of the Highlands to meet their regent by a certain 
day in Clydesdale* Wallace himself set forward to summon the 
strength of the Lowlands; but at Kinclavin Castle, on the coast 
of Fife, he was surprised with anotiier embassy from Edw^ard— 
a herald, accompanied by that Sir Hugh ie de Spencer who had 
conducted himself so insolently on his first embassage. 

On his entering the chamber vrhere the regent sat with the 
chiefs who had accompanied him from Perthshire, the two En- 
glishmen wallced forward; but before the iierald could pay the 
customary respects. Le de Spencer advanced to Wallace; and in 
the pride of a little nund, elated at being empowered to insult 
with impunity, he broke forth; “Sir William Wallace, the con- 
tumely with which the embassadors of Prince E<iward were 
treated, is so retented by the King of England, that he invests 
his own majeslty tfi my i>erson to tell you, that your treasons 
have filled up their measure! that now, in the plenitude of his 
continental victories, he descends upon Scotland, to annihilate 
this rebellious nation; md - — 

** Stop, Sir Hugh le de Spencer,” crM the herald, touching 
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Mm witlat his scejjter; “ whatever may be the denuBciatioiis with 
wMcii our sovereign has intrusted you, you must' allow me to 
perform my duty before you declare them* And thus I utter 
the gracious message with vrhich his Majesty has honored my 
■■ mouth.” 

He then addressed Wallace; and in the king’s name, accusing 
him of rebellion, and of unfair and cruel devastations made in 
Scotland and in England, promised him pardon for all if he 
would immediately disband his followers and acknowledge Ms 
offense. 

Wallace motioned with his hand for bis friends to keep silence 
(for he perceived that two or three of the most violent were 
readj^ to break forth in fierce defiance of King Edward), and 
being obeyed, he calmly replied to the herald: “ When we were 
desolate, your king came to ns as a comforter, and he put us in 
chains! Whiie he was absent, I invaded his country as an open 
enemy, I rifled your barns, but it was to feed a people w'hom 
his robberies had left to i>erish! I marched through your lands, 

I made your soldiers fly before me; but what spot in all your 
shores have I made black wii h the smoke of ruin ? I leave the 
people of Northumberland to judge between me and your mon- 
arch, And that he never slcdii be mine or Scotland's, with 
God’s biessingbn the right, our deeds shall further prove!” 

** Vain and ruinous determination P exclaimed Le de Spencer; 
‘*King Edward comes against you, wutli an army that will * 
reach from sea to sea. Wherever the hoofs of his war-horse 
strike, there grass never grows again. The sword and the fire 
shall make a desert of this devoted land; and your arrogant 
head, proud Scot, shall bleed upon the scaffold I” 

“ He shall first see my fires, and meet my sword in his own 
fields,” returned Wallace; “ and if God continues my life, I wiU 
keep my Easter in England, in despite of King Edward^ and of 
all who bear armor in hia country!” 

As he spoke he rose from bis chair, and bowing his head to 
the herald, the Scottish marshals conducted the embassadors 
from his presence. Le de Spencer twice attempted to speak, 
but the marshals would not allow him. They said that the 
business of the embassy was now over; and should he presume 
fmther to insult their regent, the privilege of his official char- 
acter should not protect him from the wrath of the Scots. In- 
timidated by the frowning brows and nervous arms of all 
around, he held his peace, and the doors were shut oa him. 

Wallace foresaw the heavy tempest to Scotland threatened by 
these repeated embassies. He perceived that Edward, by send- 
ing overtures which he knew cculd not be accepted — by making 
a show of pacific intentions, meant to throw the blame of the 
continuation of hostilities upon the Scots, and so overcome the 
reluctance of his more equitable nobility, to further p^u'secute a 
people whom he had made suffer so unjustly. The ^ame insid- 
ious policy was likewise meant to change the aspect of the Beat* 
tish cause in the eyes of Philip of France, who had lately sent 
congratulations to the regent, on the victory of Oambus-Keii'« 
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neth; and by that niisans deprive him of a powerful allv and 

zealous negotiator for an hoDOTable peace. ^ y ana 

_ To prevent this hst injury, Wallace dispatched a quick-sail- 
ing vessel with bir Alexander Ramsay, to inform KinePhiHn of 

Sntfntd the clneequU 

r <!heJ«-eDty:Pighth Of February, Sir William Wallace joined 
Lord Andrew Murray, on Bothw'ell Moor, where he bad the 
happiness of seeing his brave friend again lord of the domains 
he had so lately lost in the Sooitish cause. Wallace did not 
visit the cast e. At such a crisis, he forbore to unnerve his 
mind, ^ awakening the griefs which lay slumbering at the hot 
tom of his heart. Halbert came from his convent once more lo 
Iwk upon the face of his beloved master. The meeting cost 
Wallace many agonizing pangs, but he smiled on his fiOthfnl 
servant. He pressed the venerable form in his manly arms 
and promised him news of his life and safety. ‘‘May I die*’ 
cried the old man, ‘‘ere I hear it is otherwise! But youth is no 

cannot a 1 wavs assure 
our^TOv?” should you fall, where would be 

““ tht^arms of 

w hi r® . Scotland when Wallace is laid low ” 

Halbert wept. But the trumpet sounded for the field. He 
blessed his ford, and they parted forever 
A strong for^ yom the Highlands joined the troops from 
Stirling; and Wallace had the satisfaction of seeing before him 
oil well-appointed men eager for th ■ «ght. With 

all ^oUand pressing on his heart, his eve lingered for a moment 
on the distant towers of Bothwell; but not delaying a moment 

L budding with all the charms of the cul- 

tivation he had spread over it. In the midst of a fine glen of 
renovated corn fields, he was met b.v a courier from Sir Roger 

Northumbrians, bemg 
® Edward s approach, were assembling in im- 
niense bodies, and having crossed the debatable land in the 
night, hau driven Sn Eustace Maxwell, with great loss into 
Carlaveroch; and though harassed bv KirkpStrick himself 
were ravapng the country as far as Humfriek The lertei- of 
the brave knight added, “These Southron thieves blow the name 
of Edward before them, and with its sound have spell-bound the 
courage of every soul I meet. Come then, valiant Wallace 
?'®® f surprised if tlie 

men of Annandale bind me hand and foot, and deliver me up 
to Ifr'cowSdtol” ^ “e«-cy 

yallace made no reply to this message, and proclaiming to 
Tintrtfth*esnpoH®^«a“^ were in Dumfriesshire, every font was 
^ ™ ‘’^^y arrived on the ridgi- 

summits of the eastern mountains of Clydesdale. His troons 

night, L 

ascenaea to the top of the highest eraig, att<! lighted a fire. 
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wliose far-streaming light he hoped would send the news of his 
approach to AuDaiidale, The air being calm and clear, the 
signal rose in such a long pyranud of Hame, that distant shouts 
of rejoicing were heard breaking tiie deep silence of the hour. 
A moment after, a inindred answering beacons burned along 
the horizon, Torthorahl saw the propitious blaze; he showed it 
to his terrified followers. Behold that hill of fireP^ cried -he, 

■ oeaseho despair, Wallace. comes!” was their response; 

and we will do or die!* • ' 

Day broke upon Wallace as he crossed the heights of Drum- 
lanrlg, and pouring his thousands over the almost deserted val- 
leys of Aonandaie. like a torrent he swept the mvaders back 
upon their steps. He took young Percy prisoner, and leaving 
him shut up in Lochmabeii, drove his flying vassals far beyond 
the borders. 

Annandale again free, he went into its various quarters, and 
summoning the people (who now crept from their caves and 
'Woods, to shelter under'his shield), he reproved them for their 
cowardice; and showed them, thatunlessevery man possesses m 
courage equal to his general, he must expect to fall under the 
yoke of the enemy, “ Faith in a leader is good,” said he; but 
not such a faith as leaves him to act, without yourselves ren- 
dering ti»at assistance to your own preservation, which Heaven 
itself commands. When absent from you in person, I left luy 
spirit with you in the brave Knights of, Cariaveroch and Tor- 
tboraid, and yet you fled. Had I ■ been here, Jiod you done the 
same, the like must have been the consequence, What think 
you 28 in my arm, that I should alone stem your enemies? The 
expectation is extravagant and false. I am hut the head of th© 
battle, you are the aims; if you shrink, I fall, and the cause is 
ruined. You follow iny call to the field, you fight valiantly, 
and I win the day! Respect then yourselves; and believe that 
you are the sinews, the nerves, the strength of Sir William 
Wallace!” 

Some looked manfully up at this exhortation; but most hung 
their beads in remembered shame, while he continued; ^‘Dis- 
honor not your fathers and your trust in G-od by relying on any 
one human arm, or doubting that from heaven. Be confident 
that while the standard of true liberty is before you, you fight 
under God's banner. Se© how I in that faith drove these con- 
quering Horthurnbrlans before me like frighted roes. You 
might, and must do the same, or the sword of Wallace is drawn 
lo vain. Partake my spirit, brethren of Annandale; fight aa 
stoutly over my grave as by my side, or before the year expires 
you will again b© the slaves of Edward.” 

Such language, while it covered' the fugitives with confusion 
of face, awoke emulation In ail.to eflTace with honorable deedi 
th© memory of their disgrace. With augmented forces he 

^ The mountain from which this beacon sent its rays has Irom that 
hour been called Tliito or TIntoc (which signifies th© Hill of Tire), and 
is yet regarded by the country people with a devotion almost Molattom 
Its height is about 2;M0 feet from the sea. 
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therefore marched into Cumberland; and having drawn np bis 
array between a river and a high ground, which he covered 
with archers, he stood prepared to meet the approach of King 
Edward. 

But Edward did not appear till late in the next day; and then 
the Scots descried his legions advancing from the horizon to 
pitch their vanguard on the plain of Stanmore. Wallace knew 
that for the first time he was now going to pit his soldiership 
against that of the greatest general in Christendom, But he 
did not shrink from measuring him arm to arm and mind to 
mind, for the assurance of his cause was in both. 

His present aim w^as to draw the English toward the Scotti.slii 
lines, where, at certain distances, he had dug deep pits: and 
having covered them lightly with twigs and loose grass, left 
them as traps for the Southron cavalry; for in cavalry, he was 
told by his spies, would consist the chief strength of Edward's 
army. The waste in which Wallace had laid the adjoining 
counties, rendered the provisioning of so large a host difficult; 
and besides, as it was composed of a mixed multitude from 
every land on which the King of England had set his invading 
foot, harmony could not be expected to continue amongst its 
leaders. Delay was therefore an advantage to the Scottish re- 
gent; and observing that his enemy held back, as if he wished 
to draw him from his position, lie determined not to stir, al- 
though he might seem to be struck with awe of so great an ad- 
versary. ■ 

To tin’s end he offered him peace, hoping either to obtain 
what he asked (which he did not deem probable), or, by filling 
Edward with an idea of his fear, urge him to precipitate him- 
self forward, to avoid the danger of a prolonged sojourn in so 
barren a country, and to take Wallace, as he might think, in bis 
panic. Instructing his heralds what to say, lie sent them on to 
feoycross, near which the tent of the King of England was 
pitched. Supposing that his enemy was now at his feet, and 
ready to beg the terms be bad before objected, Edward admitted 
the embassadors, and bade them deliver their message. With- 
out further parley the herald spoke. 

Thus saith Sir William Wallace. Were it not that the kings 
and nobles of the realm of Scotland have ever asked redress of 
injuries before they sought revenge, you King of England, and 
invader of our country, should not now behold orators in your 
camp, persuading concord, but an army in battle array, advanc- 
ing to the onset. Our lord regent being of the ancielit opinion 
of his renowned predecessors, that the greatest victories are 
never of such advantage to a conqueror as an honorable and 
bloodless peace, sends to offer this peace to you at the price of 
restitution. The lives you have rifled from us you cannot restore, 
but the noble Lord Douglas, whom you now unjustly detain a 
prisoner, we demand; and that you retract those claims on our 
monarchy, which never had existence till ambition begot them 
on the basest treachery. Grant these just requisitions, and we 
lay down our arms; but continue to deny them, and our nation 
is ready to rise to a man, and - with heart and hand avenge the 
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injuries we have sustained. You have wasted our lands® 
burned our towns, and imprisoned our nobility. Without con- 
sideration of a^e or condition, women, children, and feebie old 
men have unresisting? fallen by your sword. And why was all 
this? Did our coulidence in your honor offend you. that yoa 
pot our chieftains in durance, and deprived our yeomanry of 
their lives ? Did the benedictions with which our prelab-‘S hailed 
you as the arhiirator between our princes, raise your ire. than 
you burned their churches, and slew them on the altars? These® 
O king, were thy deeds, and for these William Wallace is in 
arms. But yield us the peace we ask — withdi'aw from our 
quarters— relinquish your unjust pretensions, and we shall once 
more consider Edward of England as the kinsman of Alexander 
the Third, and his subjects the friends and allies of our realm.” 

Notin the least moved by this address, Edward contemptu- 
ously answered, Intoxicated by a transitory success, your 
leader is vain enough to suppose that he can discomfort the King 
of England, as he has done his unworthy officers, by fierce arta 
insolent words; but we are not so weak as to be overthrown by 
a breath, nor so base as to bear argument from a rebel, I come 
to claim ray own, to assert my supremacy over Scotland; and it 
shall acknowledge its liege lord, or be left a desert, without a 
living creature to say, ‘This was a kingdom,’ Depart, this is 
ray answer to you; your leader shall receive his at the point of 
ray lance.” 

Wallace, who did not expect a more favorable reply, era his 
embassadors returned bad marshaled his lines for the onset. 
Lord Both well, with Murray, his valiant son, took the lead ou 
the left wing; Sir Eustace Maxwell and Kirkpatrick commanded 
on the right. Graham (in whose quick observation and prompt- 
itude to bring it to effect, Wallace placed the first confidence) 
held the reserve behind the woods; and the regent himself, with 
Edwin and his brave standard-bearer, occupied the center. Hav- 
ing heard the report of his messengers, be repeated to his troops 
the answer they had brought; and while he stood at the bead of 
the lines, he exhorted them to remember that on that day the 
eyes of all Scotland would be upon them. They were the" firsts 
of their country who had gone forth to meet the tyrant in a 
pitched battle; and in proportion to the danger they confronted* 
would be their meed of glory. “ But it is not for renown merely 
that you are called upon to fight this day,” said he; “your 
rights, your homes are at stake. You have no hope of security 
for your lives but in an unswerving determination to keep the 
field, and let the world see how much more might lies in the 
arms of a few contending for their country and hereditary liber- 
ties, than in hosts which seek for blood and spoil. Slavery and 
freedom lie before you! Shrink but one backward step, and 
yourselves are in bondage, your wives become the prey of vio- 
lence. Be firm— trust fiiira who blesses the righteous cause, and 
victory will crown your armsf’ ' 

Though affecting to despise his young opponent, Edward was 
too good a general really to contemn an enemy who had so oftea 
prtivw Mmsolf woart% of reep'eoti and thereto©, deokring 
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his determination to put all the Scottish chieftains to death and 
to transfer their estates to his conquerina; officers, he stimn 
lated their avarice, iis well as love of fame, and with every nas' 
Sloo in arms, they pushed to the com bate ^ 

Wallace stood unmoved. Not a bow was drawn till the im 
petuous squadrons, in full charge toward the flanks of the Scots 
fei into the pits; then it was that the Highland archers on the 
mil launched their arrows; the plunging horses w’ ere instantly 
overwhelmed by others who could not be checked in their 
career. New showers of darts rained upon them, and, stickinor 
into their flesh, made them rear and roil upon their riders** 
while others, who were vvounded, but had escaped the pits flew’ 
oack in rage of pain upon the advancing infantry. A confusion 
ensued, so perilous, that the king thought it necessary to pre^ 
cipitate himselt forward, and in person attack the main body of 
bis adversary, which yet stood inactive. Giving the spur to his 
charger he ordered his troops to press on over the sh-ugcling 
heaps before ttiein; and being obeyed, with much difficulty an3 
great loss, he passed the first range of pits; but a second and 
wider avvaited him; and there, seeing his men sink into them bv 

Wallace close in upon 
them, Teriihc was now the havoc. The very numbers of the 
^uthrons. and tiie mixed discipline of their'army, proved its 
bane. In the tumult they hardly understood the orders which 
were given; and some mistaking them, acted so contrary to the 
intended movements, that Edward, galloping from oimeiffi of 
the field to the other, appeared like a^frantic marregardfes of 
every personal danger, so that l.e could but fix othera to front 
the same tempest of death with himself. His officers trembleTat 
inlKS. the secret pits should 

However, the unshrinking courage of their monarch rallied a 
part pt the distracted army, whiclf. with all tbe force of 
peration. he drove against the center of the Scots. But at this 
juncture, the reserve under Graham, having turned the royal 

thoii* archers redoublmg 

^ftt^lery, the Planderkins, who were in the 
van of Bdwaril, suduenly giving way with cries of terror the 

retreat or run X’risk 

of being taken. He gave a signal— the first of the kind he had 

him life— and drawing his English troops around 

vo?d the * back io tolerable order be- 

yond the confines of Ins camp. 

PUfsue him. but Wallace checked the 
^ “°?Vr. *‘>8 Won till be stand at bay!" cried 

be. He viill retire far enough from the Scottish borders 

What vantage ground to drive him.” 

W iat Wallace said came to pass. Soon no vestige of a 
^uthron soldier, bat the dead which strewed the roadfwSto 
te seen from side to side of the wide horizom Tte totoI cfmo 

Sroph^of the^to^^T^^^ furniture, was sent to Stirling a* 
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CHAPTER L. 

STIRLING. 

Many cbieftains from the north had come to Stirling, to be 
near intelligence from the borders. They were aware that this 
meeting between Wallace and Edward rnnst be the crisis of 
their fate. The few who remained in the citadel of those who 
bad borne the brunt of the opening of this glorious revolution 
for tiieir country, were full of sanguine expectations. They had 
seen the prowess of their leader, they had shared the glory of 
his destiny, and they feared not that Edward would deprive 
him of one ray. But they who, at the utmost wilds of the 
Highlands, had only heard his fame; though they had after- 
ward seen him amongst thenipelves. transforming the mount- 
ain-savage into a civilized li^an and disciplined soldier; though 
they had felt the effects of his military successes; yet they 
doubted bow his fortunes might stand the sliock of ]fid ward’s 
happy star. The lords whom lie had released from the Southron 
prisons were ail of the same apprehensive opinion; for they 
knew what numbers Edward could bring against the Scottish 
power, and how hitherto unrivaled was his skill in the held. 
“ Now,” thought Lord Badenoch, “ will this brave Scot find the 
difference between fighting with the officers of a king and a 
king himself, contending for what he determines shali & apart 
of his dominions!” Full of this idea, and resolving never to fall 
into the bands of Edward again (for the conduct of Wallace Itad 
made the earl ashamed of his long submission to the usurpati^m 
of rights to which he imd a claim), he kept a vessel in readiness 
at the mouth of the Forth, to take him. as soon as the news of 
the regent's defeat should arrive, far from the sad consequences, 
to a quiet asylum in France. 

The meditations of Athol, Buchan, and March, were of a dif- 
ferent tendency. It was their design, on the earliest intinaatioa 
of such intelligence, to set forth, and be the first to throw them- 
selves at the feet of Edward, and acknowledge him their sover- 
eign. Thus, with various projects in their heads (which none 
hut the three last breathed to each other), w^ere several hundred 
rifpecting chiefs assembled round the Earl of Mar; when Edwin 
Kiithven, glowing with all the effulgence of his gerjeraFs gloiy, 
Mid his own, rushed into the hall; and throwing the royal 
standard of England on the ground, exclaimed, “ There lies the 
supremacy of King Ed ward!”. . 

Every man started to his feet. ‘‘Yon do not mean,” cried 
Athol “that King Edward has been beaten?” 

**He has been beaten, and driven off the field T returned Ed- 
win. “ These dispatches,” added he, laying them on the table 
before Ms uncle, “will relate ever^ particular. A hard battle 
our regent fought, for ouir enemies were numberless; but a 
thousand good angels were his allies, and Edward himself fied* 
I saw the king, after he had thrice rallied his troops and 
brought them to the charge, at last turn and fiy. It was at that 
moment I wounded bis stendard-bearer, and seined tbis dragon,’' 
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^‘Thou art worthy of tby general, brave EuthvenI” cried 
Badenoch to Edwin* “ James,” added he, addressing his eldest 
son, who had just arrived from France, “ w’hat is left to ns to 
show ourselves also of Scottish blood ? Heaven has given him 
ail!” 

Lord Mar, who bad stood in speechless gratitude, opened the 
dispatches; and finding a circumstantial narrative of the bat- 
tle, with accounts of the previous embassies, he read them 
aloud. Their contents excited a variety of emotions. When 
the nobles beard that Edward bad offered Wallace the crown; 
when they found that by vanquishing that powerful monarch, 
he had subdued even the soul of the man who hitherto held 
them all in awe; though in the same breath, they read that 
their regent had refused royalty; and was now, as a servant of 
the people, preparing to strengthen their borders; yet the most 
extravagant suspicions awoke in almost every breast. The 
eagle flight of his glory, seemed to have raised him so far above 
their heads, so beyond their power to restrain or to elevate him, 
that an envy, dark as Erebus —a jealousy which at once annihi- 
lated every grateful sentiment, every personal regard —passed 
like electrfcity from heart to heart. The eye, turning from one 
to the other, explained what no lip dared utter. A dead 
silence reigned, while the demon of hatred was taking posses- 
sion of almost every breast; and none but the Lords Mar, Bade- 
noch, and Loch-awe, escaped the black contagion. 

When the meeting broke up, Lord Mar placed himself at the 
head of the oflBlcers of the garrison, and with a herald holding 
the banner of Edw'ard beneath the coloisof Scotland, rode forth 
to proclaim to the country the decisive victory of its regent. 
Badenoch and Loch-awe left the hall, to hasten with the tidings 
to Snawdoun. The rest of the chiefs dispersed. But as if 
actuated by one spirit, they w’ere seen wandering about the out- 
skirts of tlie town, where they soon drew together in groups, 
and whispered atnong themselves these and similar statements: 
“ He refused the crown offered to him in the field by the people; 
he rejected it from Edw^ard, because he would reign uncon- 
trolled. He will now seize it as a conqueror, and w’e shall have 
an upstart’s foot upon our necks. If we are to be slaves, let us 
have a tyrant of our own choosing.” 

As the trumpets before Lord Mar blew the loud acclaim of 
triumph, Athol said to Buchan, ** Cousin, that is but the fore- 
runner of what we shall hear to announce the usurpation of this 
Wallace. And shall we sit tamely by, and have our birthright 
wrested from us by a man of yesterday? No; if the race of 
Alexander be not to occupy the throne, Jet us not hesitate be- 
tween the monarch of a mighty nation and a low-born tyrant; 
between him who will at least gild our chains with chivahic 
honors, and an upstart, whose domination must be as stern as 
debasing!” 

Murmurings such as these, passing from chief to chief, de- 
scended to the minor chieftains, who held lands in fee of those 
more sovereign lords. Petty interests extinguished gratitude 
for general benefits; and by secret meetings, at the heads of 
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wbicli were Athol, Buchan, and March, a conspiracy was formed 
to overset the po^ver of Wallace, They were to invite Edward 
once more to take possession of the kingdom; and meanwhile, 
to accomplish this with certainty, each chief was to assume a 
pre-eminent zeal for the regent, March w’as to persuade 'Wal- 
lace to send him to Dunbar as governor of the Lothians, to hold 
the refractory Soulis in check; and to divide the public cares of 
Lord Diindaff; who, indeed, found Berwick a sufficient charge 
for his age and cotnparative inactivity, ^‘Tben.” cried the false 
Cospatrick,* “ when lam fixed at Dunbar, Edward may come 
round from Newcastle to that port; and, by your management, 
he must march unmolested to Stirling, and seize the usurper on 
his throne.” 

Such suggestions met with full approval from these dark in- 
cendiaries; and as their meetings were usually heid at night, 
they walked forth in the day with cheerful countenances, and 
joined the general rejoicing. 

They feared to hint even a word of their intentions to Lord 
Badenoch; for, on Buchan having expressed some discontent to 
him, at the homage that was paid to a man so much their in- 
ferior, his answer was, “ Had we acted worthy of our birth, Sir 
William Wallace never could have had the opportunity to rise 
upon our disgrace. But as it is, we must submit, or" bow to 
treachery instead of virtue.” This reply determined them to 
keep their prooeedirjgs secret from him, and also from Lady 
Mar; for both Lord Buchan and Lord Athol bad, at different 
times, listened to the fond dreams of her love and ambition. 
They had flattered her wdth entering into her designs. Athol 
gloomily affected acquiescence, that he might render bimself 
master of all that was in her mind, and, perhaps, iu that of her 
lover; for he did not doubt that Wallace was as guilty as her 
wishes would have made him. And Buchan, ever ready to yield 
to the persuasions of woman, was not likely to refuse, wdien his 
fair cousin promised to reward hina with all the pleasures of the 
gayest court iu Europe. For, indeed, both lords had conceived, 
from the evident failing state of her veteran husband, in conse- 
quence of the unhealing condition of one of his wounds, that it 
might not be long before this visionary game would be thrown 
into her bands. 

Thus were they situated, when the news of Wallace’s decisive 
victory, distancing all their means to raise him who was bow at 
the pinnacle of powpr, determined the dubious to become at 
on<?e his mortal enemies. Lord Badenoch had listened with a 
different temper to the first breathings of Lady Mar on ■her 
favorite subject. He told her, if the nation chose "to make their 
benefactor king, he should not oppose it; b^^cause he thought that 
none of the blood royal deserved to wear tiie crown which they 
had all eo!isente<i to hold in fee of Edward; yet he would never 
promote by intrigue an election which must rob Ms own pos- 
terity of their inheritance. But when she gave hints of tier 

^ The name fey which Fatriok Bunfeai*, Earl of March, was famlllwly 
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becomiog one day the wife of Wallace, be turned on her with 
a frown, “ Cousin,” said be, “ beware how yon allow so guilty 
an idea to take possession of your heart! It is the parent of 
disiionor and death. And did I think that Sir William Wal- 
lace were capable of sharing your wishes, 1 would be the first 
to abandon his standard. But I believe Mm ^too virtuous to 
look OD a married woman with the eyes of passion; and that he 
holds the houses of Mar and Cnnimin in too high a respect to 
breathe an illicit sigirin the ear of my kinswoman.” 

Despairiogof making the impression she desired on the mind 
of this severe relative. Lady Mar spoke to him no more on the 
subject. And Lord Badenoch, ignorant that she had imparted 
her criminal project to Ms brother and cousin, believed that his 
reproof had performed her cure. Thus flattering himself, he 
made no hesitation to be the first who sliould go to Snawdoun, 
to communicate to her the brilliant dispatches of the regent, 
and to declare the freedona of Scotland to be now almost secured. 
He and Lord Loch- awe set forth; but they had been some time 
preceded by Edwin. 

The moment the countess heard the name of her nephew 
announced, she made a sign for her ladies to withdraw, and 
starting forward at his entrance, Speak!” cried she; “ tell me, 
Edwin, is the regent still a conqueror?” 

“ Where are my mother and Helen,” replied he, ** to share my 
tidings?” 

“ Then they are good!” exclaimed Lady Mar, with one of her 
bewdtching sniiles. “ Ah! you sly one, like your chief, you 
know yoJir power!” 

“And like h ini I exercise it,” replied he, gayly; “therefore, 
to keep your ladyship no longer in suspense, here is a letter from 
the regent himself.” He presented it as he spoke, and she, 
catching it from him, turned round, and pressing it rapturously 
to her lips (it being the first she had ever received from him), 
eagerly ran over its brief contents. While reperusing it— for 
she could not tear her eyes from the beloved characters— Lady 
Euthven and Helen entered the room. The former hastened 
forward, the latter trembled as she moved, for she did not yet 
kno^w the information which her cousin brought. But the first 
glance of his face told her all was safe, and as he broke from 
bis mother’s embrace, to clasp Helen in his arms, she fell upon 
his neck, and, with a shower of tears, whispered, “ Wallace 
lives? Iswe!l?” 

“ As you would wish him,” rewbispered he; “ and with Ed- 
ward at ins feet.” 

“Thank G-od, thank God!” 

While she spoke, Lady Euthven exclaimed: “ But how is our 
regent? Speak. Edwin! How is the delight of all hearts?” 

“Still the Lord of Scotland,” answered he; “the invincible 
dictator of her enemies! The puissant Edw^aid has acknowl- 
edged the power of Sir William Wallace, and after being beaten 
on the plain of Stan more, is now' making the best of his way 
toward bis own capital.” 


Lady Mar again and again pressed the cwld letter of Wallace 
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fcolier hurtling bo?om. “The regent does not mention these 
matters in his letter to me.” said she, casting an exulting glance 
over the glowing face of Helen, But Helen did not notice it; 
she was listening to Edwin, who, with ^joyous animation, re- 
lated every particular that had befallen Wallace from the time 
of his rejoining him to that very moment The countess heard 
all wdth compiacency. till he mentioned the issue of the confer- 
ence with Ed ward’s first embassadors, ‘' Fool!” exclaimed she 
to herself, to throw away the golden opportunity, that may 
never return!” Not observing her disturbance, Ed win went oh 
with his narrative; every ivord of which spread the eloquent 
countenance of Helen wuth admiration and joy. 

Since her heroic heart had wrung from it all selfish wishes 
with rc'gard to Wallace, she allowed herwSelf to openly rejoice in 
his success, and to look up unabashed when the resplendent glo- 
ries of his character were brought before her. None hut Eduiu 
made her feel her exclusion from her soul’s only home, by dwell- 
ing on hisgentie virtues; by portraying the exquisite tehilerneas 
of his nature, which seemed to enfold the objects of his love in 
bis heart of hearts. When Helen thouglit on these discourses 
she would vsigh, hut it was a sigh of resignation, and she loved 
to meditate on the words which Edwin had carelessly spoken 
^thac *• she made herself a nun f(»r Wallace!” “ And sol will,’* 
said she to h‘=‘rself; “and that resolution stills every wild emo- 
tion. Ail is innocence in heaven, Wallace! You will there read 
my soul, and love me as a sister.” 

In such a frame of mind did she listen to the relation of Ed- 
win; did heranimate«i eye welcome the entrance of Badenoch 
and Loch-awe, and their enthusiastic encomiums on the lord of 
her heart. Then sounded the trumpet; and the herald’s voice 
in the streets proclaimed the victory of the regent. Lady Mar 
rushed to the window, as if there she would see himself. Lady 
Buthven followed, and as the acclamations of the people echoed 
through the air, Helen pressed the precious cross of Wallace to 
her bosom and hastily left the room to enjoy the rapture of her 
thoughts in the blessed retirement of her own oratory. 

In the course of a few days, after the promulgation of all this 
happy intelligence, it was announced that the regent was on his 
return to Stirling. Lady Mar was not so inebriated with her 
vain hopes as to forget that Helen might traverse fhe dearest of 
them, should she again present herself to its object. Siie there- 
fore hastened to her when the time of bis expected arrival drew 
near; and putting on all the matron, affected to give her the 
counsel of a mother. 

As all the noble families around Stirling would assemble to 
hail the victor’s return, the countess said, she came to advise 
her, in consideration of what had passed in the chapel before 
the regent’s departure, not to submit herself to the observation 
of SO many eyes. Not suspecting the occult devices ^wbich 
worked in her stepmother’s heart, Helen meekly acquiesced, 
with the reply, “ I shall obey.” But she inwardly thought, “ I, 
who know the heroism of his soul, need not paj^eants nor accla* 
jttiMions of the multitude to tell me what he i& He is alreadj 
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too bright foi* my senses to supDort aod with fn'cf Siii.rv 

» m, ueart, It it „„j. to te mo .l.flok from hb"'oK™J« 

pj"! “ISS Stf o'S' aSrihfnl 51 *"?«> "» 

affected to believe) that anvthifiP- miri ^ ^ 

Wallace and Helen than wha^ tbef ha^ooeS v between 

coo id not foot discern the hartiionv of thpir 

feared that frequent intercourse miilif and she 

something de.4r. Sh^S sympathy to 

virtues, but they found no answerfnf perceive his 

The matchless beauty of his nerson ^*'east. 

of his manner, the splei^dw oK kme *^he m tenderness 
power, all united to let her impalsionS 

blaze. Each opposinrduty SK ®°«* in a 

she could easily pass ‘to tlie goal of hm- desfre*" * 
every kind appeared to her to be no more th^ ® 
qumng the object most valuabll to he? fn*life ■p!?’®®"? ®o- 

not given heranv princinle hv K.tnVK t.i i'- , j^ducation had 
the headlong impulse of her riow nrAno^f b^ive checked 

as.a worshifed ob^c^fin thriiftle Brought up 

Kirkwall, in the oA-neysf her father the Perf 5®^ at 

Scotland, and her mother ® Ba^ of Strathern, in 

dowry bought bfmTe so^^^^^^^^ ^•'®®® 

ter never kkew anr law those isles, their daugh- 

mother. AndTn the feaTfunn,/L^T“e'"‘”v^'^^ i'®*- Noting 
excursion of pleasure bv «in of that mother, in a marine 
was in, the bLa?S daLhter^MMn J i»®at she 

first pkg of grief of afv Snfrhi^i®"''’'. ®.,<i®®Pair, on her 
father (whose little dominmn^ ha’ppened^tL? distrac^ 

y^r^yife ^itbonemtant danKhter ’ *"®® 

held Self“aV4o‘^hig*h*a “kic^^ t^be^tow^^Vf 
crowd of rough sons rf thi s??grM?fefsVth»°"®^‘ 
isles, who owned her father as if j *i*^® aarrounding 
charms with all the ccstS adulated he? 

She trod past them an^ bfall lha^^f ocean-spoils. 

withtheltepof an urdisnmed r^^wT®’® ^aaties in her fele. 
Bat when she ci'ossed tn fhA ^ y*^ceive, and to despise, 

side of a woman almtf^ ?n«nl l?i?’ the 

Isandsomer than anV man aHa ^f^teran years, was 

worthy to subdue. *' ^ ®fid an objeot 

What Joanna began in mere exdted van%, jeatoas pride. 
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ami ambition of conque&t, ended in a fatal attachment to the 
husband of her innocent and too confidinil protectress. And he, 
alas! betrayed, first by her insidious wiles, and then by her 
overpowering and apparently restrainless demonstrations of de- 
voted love, was so far won from the propriety ’’ of his noble 
heart, as to regard with a grateful admiration, as well as a 
manly pity, the beautiful victim of a passion he had so unwit- 
tingly raised. In tlie midst of these scenes, too often acted for 
his peace (tliougii nor for his honor and fidelity to his marriage 
vow), his beloved Isabella, the wife of his bosom, and till then 
the joy of bis life, died in the pangs of a premature confine- 
ment, breathing her last sigh in the biitli of a daughter. 
Scarcely was the countess consigned to her bed of earth, and 
even in the hour after the last duties were paid to her, whose 
closed tomb seemed to have left unto him “ bis house desolate!” 
when the heart-desperate Joanna rushed into the weeping hus- 
band’s presence, fearful of being now restrain ingly reclaimed by 
her father, who had, only a short while before, intimated Ills 
intention to relieve his friends of a guardianship tiiey had so 
partially fulfilled, and to send a vessel for his daughter, to bring 
her back to Kirkwall, there to be united in marriage to the 
brave native chieftain, whose eingular prowess had preserved 
the island from a Danish yoke. Dreading this event, even while 
her siren tears mingled with those of the widowed Mar, she 
wrought on him, by lavish protestations of a devoted love for 
his two infant orphans (Helen, then a child of hardly two years, 
and the poor babe whose existence had Just cost its mother her 
iife)— also of a never-dying dedication of herself to that mother’s 
memory, and to the tenderest consolations of his own mourning 
spirit— she wrought upon him to rescue her from her now- 
threatened abhorrent fate, even to give her his vow — to wed her 
himself! In the weakness of an almost prostrated mind, under 
the load of conflicting anguish which then lay upon him— for 
now feeling his own culpable infirmity, in having suffered this 
dangerously flattering preference of him to have ever showed 
itself to him, without his having done his positive duty, by 
sending her home at once to her proper protector— in a sudden 
self-immoiating agony of self- blame, he assented to her heart- 
wringing supplication, that as soon as propriety would permit, 
she should become his wife. 

The Earl of Strathern arrived himself within the week, tp con- 
dole with his friend, and to take back his daughter. But the 
scene he met, changed bis ultimate purpose. Joanna declared, 
that were she to be carried away to marry any man save that 
friend, whose protection, during the last six inonthH,^bad been 
to her as that of all relatives in one, she should expire on the 
threshold of Castle Braemer,, for she never would cross it alive! 
And as the fuelancholy widower, but grateful lover, verified 
hi® vow to her, by repeating it to her father— ■within four 
months from that day, the Earl of Mar rejoined the Lady Joanna 
atKnrkwall, and brought her away as his bride. But to avoid 
esaciting any invidious remarks, by immediately appearing in 
after aiob prompt nnptiala, to countesi, w«ry ia 
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her triumph, easily persuaded her husfoaiid to take her for 
awhile to France; where, assuming a cold and majestic de- 
meanor, which she thought becoming her royal descent, she re- 
sided several years. Thus changed, she returned to Scotland. 
She found the snspicion of any former iodiscretion faded from 
all oiinds, and passing her time in the stately hospitalities of 
her lord’s castles, conducted herself with a matronly dignity, 
that made him the envy of all the married ehieftains in his 
neighborhood. Soon after her arrival at Kiklrumy on the Elver 
Dee, lier tl^en most favorite residence, she took the Lady Helen, 
the supplanted Isabella’s first-born daughter, from her grand- 
father at Thirlestane, where both children had been left on the 
departure of their father and his bride for France. Though 
hardly past the period of absolute childhood, the Lord Souhs » 
at this time offered the young heiress of Mar his hand. The 
countess had then no interest in wishing the union; having 
not yet any children of her owm, to make her jealous for their 
fathei^’s love, she permitted her daughter-in-law to decide as 
she pleased. A second time he presented himself, and Lady 
Mar, still mdiffereiit, allowed Helen a second time to refuse 
him. Years fiew over the heads of the ill- joined pair; but 
while they whitened the raven looks of the earl, and withered 
his manly brow, the beauty of his countess blew into fuller 
luxuriance. 

Yet it W2LB her mirror alone that told her she was fairer than 
all the ladies around, for none durst invade the serene decorum 
of her manners, with so light a whisper. Such was her state, 
when she first heard of the rise of Sir William Wallace, and 
when she thought that her husband might not only lose his life, 
but risk the f(>rfeiture of his family honors, by joining him, 
for her own sake and for her children's (having recently become 
the mother of twins), she had then determined, if it were neces- 
sary, to make the outlawed chief a sacrifice. To this end, she 
became willing to bribe Soulis’ participation, by the hand of 
Helen. She knew that her daughter-in-law abhorred his char- 
acter, but love, indifference, or hatred, she now thought of 
little consequence in a marriage which brought sufficient anti- 
dotes in rank and wealth. She had never felt what real love 
was, and her personal vanity being no longer agitated by the 
raptures of a frantic rivalry, she now lived tranquilly with Lord 
Mar. What then was her astonishment, what the wild distrac- 
tion of her heart, when she first beheld Sir William Wallace, 
and found in her breast for him, all which, in the moment of the 
most unrefiecting intoxication, she had ever felt for her lord, 
with the addition of feelings and sentiments, the existence of 
which she had never believed, but now knew in ail their force! 
Love for the first time penetrated through every nerve of her 
body, and possessed her whole mind. Taught a theory of virtue 
by her husband, she was startled at wishes which militated 
against his honor, but no principles being grounded in her mind, 
they soon disappeared before the furious charge of his passions, 
and after a short struggle she surrendered herself to the law- 
less power of. a guilty and ambitious Iovb. Wtehes, and 
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designs, wliich two years before, sbe would have sbatklered at, 
as not only sinful mit derogatory to female delicacy, she now 
embraced with ardor, and naught seemed dreadfuTto her but 
disappointment. The prolonged life of Lord Mar cost her many 
tears, for tfie master-passions of her nature, which sbe had laid 
asleep on her marriage with the earl, broke out with redoubled 
violence at the sight of Wallace. His was the most perfect of 
manly forms—and she loved; he was great—and her ambition 
blazed into an unextinguishable flame. These two strong 
passions, meeting in a breast weakened by the besetting sin of 
her youth, their rule was absolute, and neither virtue, honor, 
nor humanity could stand before them. Her husband was ab- 
horred, her infant son forgotten, and nothing but Wallace and 
a crown could jflnd a place in her thoughts. 


CHAPTER LL 

STIRLING AND SNAWBOUN. . 

The few chieftains who had remained on their estates during 
the suspense before the from a belief that if the issue 

prove d unfavorable they should be safest a monsTot their native 
glens, now came with numerous trains to greet the return of 
their victorious regent. Tiie ladies brought forth tlieir most 
splendid apparel; and the liouses of Stirling were Ining with 
tapestry to hail with due respect the benefactor of the land. 

At last the hour arrived when a messenger, whom Lord Mar 
had sent out for tl^e purpose, returned on full speed with in- 
formation tiiat the regent was passing the Carron. At the!-e 
tidings the animated old earl called out liis retinue, mounted his 
coal-black steed, and ordered a sumptuous charger to be capari- 
soned with housings wrought in gold by the bands of Lady Mar 
and her ladies. The horse was intended to meet Wallace and. 
to bring him into the city, Edwin led it forward. In the rear 
of the Earls Mar and Badenoch came all the chieftains of the 
country, in gallant array. Their ladies, on splendid palfreys, 
followed the superb ear of the Cc'untess of Mar; and, preceding 
the multitudes of Stirling, left the town a desert. Not a living 
being seemed now within its walls except the Southron 
pii-oners, who bad aBsembled on the top of the citadel to view 
the return of their conqueror, 

Helen remained in Suawdoun, believing that she was the only 
soul left in that vast palace. She sat musing on tlie extraordi* 
nary fate of Wallace, a few months ago a despised outlaw, at this 
moment tiie idol of the nation! And then turned to herself-— 
the wooed of many a gallant heart, and now devoted to one, 
whom, like the sun, she must ever contemplate witii admira- 
tion, while he should pass on above her sphere, unconscious of 
the devotion which filled her soul 
The distant murmur of the populace thronging out of the 
streets toward the Carse, gradually subsided; aud at last she 
was left in profound silence. “ He must be near,” thought she, 
he whose smile is more precious to me than the adulation of 
all tli^ world besides, now smiles upon every one! All I00I5 
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upon him, all hear him, but I— and I— ah, Wallace, did Marion 
love thee dearer As her devoted heart demanded thisquevs* 
tion, her tender and delicate soul shrunk within herself, and 
deeply blushing, she hid her face in her hands. A pause of a 
few minutes— and a sound as if the skies were rent, tore the 
air; a noise, like the distant roar of the sea, succeeded; and soon 
aher, the shouts of an approaching multitude shook the palace 
to its foundations, Helen started on her feet; the tumult of 
voices augmented; the sound of coming squadrons thundered 
over the ground. At this instant every bell in tlie city began its 
peals, and the door of Helen’s room suddenly opened— Lady 
Ruthven hurried in. Helen,” cried she, “I would not disturb 
you before; but as you were to be absent, I would not make one 
in Lady Mar’s train; and 1 come to enjoy witii you the return of 
our beloved regent!” 

Helen did not speak, but her eloquent countenance amply 
told her aunt hat were the emotions of her heart; and Lady 
Kuthveu taking her hand, attempted to draw her toward an 
oriel window which opened to a view of the High Street; but 
Helen, shrinking from the movement, begged to be excused. 
“I hear enough,” said she, “my dear aunt; sights like these 
overcome me; let me remain wliere L am.” 

Lady Ruthven was going to remonstrate, when the loud buz- 
ssas of *t}\e people and soldi 2 rs, accompanied by acclamations of 
“ Long live victorious Wallace, oar prince and king!” struck 
Helen back into her seat, and Lady Ruthven darting toward the 
window, cried aloud, “ He comes, Helen, he comes! His bonnet 
off his noble brow. Oh! how princely does lie look!— and now 
he bows. Ah, they shower dowsers upon him from the houses 
on each side of the street; how sweetly he smiles and bows to 
the ladies as they lean from their wdndows! Come, Helen, 
come, if you would see the perfection of majesty and modest v 
united in one!’' 

Helen did not move; but Lady Ruthven stretching out her 
arm, in a moment had drawn her within view of Wallace. She 
saw him attended as a conqueror and a king; but with the eyes 
of a benefactor and a brother he looked on all around. The 
very memory of war seemed to vanish before his presence, for ail 
there was love and gentleness. Helen drew a quick sigh, and 
closing her eyes, dropped against the arras. She now heard the 
buzz of many voices, the roiling peal of acclamations, but she 
distinguished nothing; her senses w-ere in tumults; and had not 
Lady Ruthven seen her disorder, she would have fallen motion- 
less to the door. The good matron was not so forgetful of the 
feelings of a virtuous youthful heart, not to have discovered 
something of what was passing in that of her niece. From the 
moment in which she had suspected that Wallace had made a 
serious impression there, she dropped all trifling with his name. 
And now that she saw the distressing effects of that irnpressioHy 
withrevulsed feelings she took the fainting Helen in her arms, 
and laying heron a couch, by the aid of volatiles restored her 
to recollection. Seeing she recovered, she made no observation 
on this amotion, and Helen leaned her Mead and wept upon the 
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bosom of her annt. Lady Rutiwen’s tears silently mingled with 
hers; but she said within herself, “ Wallace cannot be always 
insensible to so much excelleucel” 

As the acclaiming populace passed the palace on their way to 
the citadel, whither they were escorting their regent, Helen re- 
mained quiet in her leaning position; but when the noise died 
away Id to hoarse murmurs, she raised her head, and. glancing, 
on the tear-bathed face of her affectionate aunt, said, vrith a 
forced smile, “ My more than mother, fear me not! I am grate- 
ful to Sir William Wallace; I venerate him as the Southrons 
do their St. George, but I need not your tender pity.” , As she 
spoke, her beautiful lip quivered, but her voice was steady* 

“ My sweetest Helen,” replied Lady Euthveu, “ how can! pity 
her for whom I hope everything.” 

“Hope nothing for me,” returned Helen, understanding by 
her looks what her tongue had left unsaid, “ but to see me a 
vestal here, and a saint in heaven.” 

“ What can my Helen mean ?” replied Lady Rot hven? “ who 
would talk of being a vestal with such a heart in view as that 
L>f the Regent of Scotland ? and that it will be yours, does not 
his eloquent gratitude declare?” 

“ No, my aunt.’* answered Helen, casting down her eyes; 
“ gratitude is eloquent where love would be silent. I am not 
so sacrilegious as to wish that Sir William Wallace sliould 
transfer that heart to me, which the blood of Marion forever 
purchased. No; should these people compel him to be their 
king, I will retire to some monastery, and forever devote myself 
to God and to prayers for my countVy.” 

The holy composure which spread "over the countenance and 
figure of Helen, as she uttered this, seemed to extend itself to 
the Defore eager mind of Lady Ruthven; she pressed her ten- 
derly in her arms, and kissing her: “ Gentlest of human be- 
ings!” cried she, “ whatever be thy lot, it must be happy.” 

“ Whatever it be,” answered Helen, “1 know that there is an 
Almighty reason for it; I shall understand it in the world to 
come, and I cheerfully acquiesce in this.” 

“Oh! that the ears of Wallace could hear thee!” cried Lady 
Ruthven. 

“ They will, some time, my gracious aunt,” answered she^ 
with an angelic smile. 

“ When? where, dearest?” asked Lady Ruthven, hoping that 
she began to have fairer anticipations for herself, Helen an- 
swered not; but pointing to the sky, rose from her seat %vith an 
air as if she were really going to ascend to those regions which 
seemed best fitted to receive her pure spirit. La<ly Butbven 
gazed on her in speechless admiration; and without a word, or 
an impeding motion, felt Helen softly kiss her hand, and with 
another seraphic smile, glide gently*from her into her closet, 
and close the door. 

Far different were the emotions which agitated the bosoms of 
every person present at the entry of Sir William Wallace. All 
but himself regarded it as the triumph of the King of Scotland, 
And wjhil® some of the nobles exulted In their future mcraareh, 
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the major part felt the demon of envy so nossoso , 

that they who, before his arrival, were rP?dt 
name, now looked on the empire to which he seemed borno 
the hearts of the people, with^a rancorous jeafouT which from 

that moment vowed his humiliation, or the fall of Scotland 

Th0 V0ry toii^n^s which in ixcnprai i ^ • 

king!” belonged to those who, lo the secret 
cesses oi their souls, swore to vrork his ruin orirl fn rvioi-rt 

tried'^ln'^f of Ids destruction. He had'in vahi 

tiled to check what his moderate desires deemed the 

sHU^ ‘'’® people; but finding his efforts on! veSimd 

still louder demonstrations of their love, and knowine hfmiTip 
immovable m his resolution to remain a subject o7 the crown 
he rode on com posed I v toward the citadel. the ci ow n, 

loose ladies w^ho bad not retired from the cavalcade hoyi 

T odf second time from their windows?prSd Wmln 

Lady Mar’s train to the hall where ^ihe J 

feast to bespread to gi 4 et ids aS 

under a canopy of clotfi of gohC atlhe head^of the bot.rf.'* The 
countess stood there in all the splendor of her ideal rank «nH 

citadel,” returned he- -and it 
would 111 become me to take the place of the master of tlfe bam 

As he spoke, he looked on Lord Mar, who. understandino' 

TOi>f “c^’cr said the thing he would^n^of 

without a Word took the kincylr sspof onri i* 9 ^ 

tW h arrangement would have^hinteTto^Jl 

Th^vWw Wafr'® «hkhowIe"dgd sov! 

-tney Knew Wallace, saw his unshaken rpRnhiHVy« 

9 action; but others who read his design in 

anTrtf 7 rrSon“ortSe it differently, and deemed ifonl^ 

*“1^11!^® r*' *t ® ^ crmvn^hdn ?n rea^lityf ’ 

by the chair ol C belo™rtthfeUed 7 ’ 

‘‘ Our Helen is not here.” * 

tinguth“wa7aceW^^^ <3i®- 
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wehemmt oaths of fidelity (because he thought the versatile ear! 
had now discovered his true interest), granted him charge of 
the Lothians. The Lords Athol and Buchan were not backward 
in offering their services to the regent; and the rest of the dis* 
contented noWes, following the base example, with equal deceit 
bade him command their lives and fortunes. Wiiile assevera- 
tions of loyalty filled the walls of the council-halh and the laud- 
ing rejoicings of the people still sounded from without, all 
spoke of security and confidence to Wallace; and never, per- 
haps, did he think himself so absolute in the heart of Scotland 
m at the , very moment when three-fourths of its nobility were 
plotting Ms destruction. 

Lord Loch-awe knew his own infiuence in the minds of the 
bravest chieftains. From the extent of his territories and his 
tried valor, he might well have assumed the title of his great 
ancestor, and been called King of Woody Morven, but be was 
content with a patriarch’s sway over so many valiant clans; and 
previous to the regent’s appearance in thebouncil-hall he opened 
his intentions to the assembled lords. Some assented with real 
satisfaction; the rest readily acquiesced in what they had laid 
so sure a plan to circumvent, 

Wallace soon after entered. Loch-aw^e rising, stood forth 
before him; and, in a long and persuasive speech, once more 
declared the wishes of the nation that he would strike the 
decisive blow on the pretensions of Edward, by himself ac- 
cepting the crown. The Bishop of Dunkeld, wdtn all the elo- 
quence of learning and the most animated devotion totheinteir- 
est of Scotland, seconded the petition. Mar and Both well 
enforced it. The disaffected lords thought proper to throw in 
their conjurations also; and every voice but that of Badenoch 
poured forth fervent entreaties that he, their liberator, wmuld 
grant the supplication of the nation, 

Wallace rose, and every tongue was mute. ** gratitude to 
Scotland increases with my life; but my answer must still be the 
same — I cannot be its king.” 

At these words the venerable Loch-awe threw himself on his 
knees before him. ** In my person,” cried he, ** see Scotland at 
your feet! still bleeding with the ejects of former struggles for 
empire, she w^ould throw off all claims but those of virtue, and 
receive as her anointed sovereign, her father and deliverer! 
She has no more arguments to utter-— these are her prayers, and 
thus I offer them.” 

“Kneel not to to me, brave Loch-awef’ cried Wallace; *^Bor 
Iwlieve the might of these victories lies so thoroughly oa this 
arm that I dare outrage Its Maker. ■ Were I to comply with y oor 
wishes, I should disomy him who has hitherto made me his 
happy agent; and how could I^guard my kingdom from his venge^ 
ancer Your rightful king yet lives; he is an alien from his 
country, but Heaven may return him ’ to your prayers. Mean- 
while, as his representative, as yoursoldierand protector, I shall 
be blessed in wearing out my life,. My ancestors were evm 
faithful to the blxNi «)f Alexander, and in the wino fidelity I 
will-dla.’’ 
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The firainess with which he spoke, and the determined ex- 
pression of his noble countenance, convinced Loch awe that he 
was not to be shaken; and rising from his knee, he bowed in 
silence. March whispered to Buchan, ** Behold the hypocritel 
But we shall unmask him. He thinks to blind us to his tower- 
ing ambition, by this affected moderation. He will not be called 
a king; because, with our own crown certain limitations are laid 
on the prerogative; but he will be our regent, that he may be 
our dictator, and every day demand gratitude for voluntary 
services, which, performed as a king, could only be considered 
as his duty!’* 

When the council broke up, these sentiments were actively 
disseminated among the disaffected throng; and each gloomy 
recess in the woods murmured with seditious meetings. But 
every lip in the country at large breathed tiie name of Wallace, 
as they would have done a god’s; vrhile the land that he had 
blessed, bloomed on every hill and valley like a garden^ 

Stirling now' exhibited a constant carnival; peace ’was in every 
heart, and joy its companion, ks Wallace had commanded in 
the field, he decided in the judgment-hall; and while all his be- 
hests were obeyed with a promptitude which kept the machine 
of state constantly moving in the most beautiful order, his bit- 
terest enemies could not but secretly acknowledge the perfec- 
tion they were determined to destroy. 

His munificent hand stretched itself far and near, that all 
who had shared the sufferings of Scotland might drink largely 
of her prosperity. The good Abbot of Scone w’as invited from 
his hermitage; and when he heard from the embassadors sent 
to him, that the brave young warrior whom he had entertained 
was the resistless Wallace, he no longer thought of the distant 
and supine Bruce, but centered every wish for his country in 
the authority of her deliverer. A few days brought him to 
Stirling; and wishing to remain near the most constant residence 
of his noble friend, he requested that, instead of being restored 
to Scone, he might be installed in the vacant monastery of 
Cambus-Kenneth. Wallace gladly acquiesced; and the vener- 
able abbot being told that his late charge, the Lady Helen, was 
in the palace, went to visit her; and as he communicated his 
exultation and happiness, she rejoiced in the benedictions which 
bis grateful spirit invoked on the head of her almost worshiped 
sovereign. JBer heart gave him this title; which she believed 
the not-to-be-repressed affection of the people would at last 
force him to accept 

The wives and families of the Lanark veterans were brought 
from Loch E^ine, and again planted in their native valleys; 
thus, naught in the kingdom appeared different from its most 
prosperous days, but the widowed heart of the dispenser of all 
this good. And yet, so fully did he engage himself in the crea- 
tion of these benefits, that no time seemed left to him for re- 
grets; but they haunt^ himlike persecuting spirits, invisible to 
all but himself, , ^ r- 

During the performance of these things, the Countsess of Mar, 
^ough apparency lost to aJJ. other puimiits than Mie pwcMil^ 
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eBjoyment of ber reSected dij^nities, was absorbed in the one 
great object of ber passion. Eager to be rid of so dangerous a 
spy and adversary as she deemed Edwin to be, she was laboi-ing 
day and night to effect i>y clandestine scheoies his banishineBt, 
when an unforeseen circumstance carried him faraway. Lord 
Butliven, while on an embassy to the Hebrides, fell ill! As his 
disorder was attended with extreme danger, be sent for bis wife; 
and Edwin, impelled by love for his father, and anxiety to 
soothe the terrified suspense of his mother, rerjdiiy left the side 
of his friend, to accompany her to the isles. Lady Mar bad now 
no scrutinizing eye to fear; her nephew Murray m\as still on 
duty in Clydesdale; the eari, her husband, trusted her too im- 
plicitly even to turn on her a suspicious look; and Helen, she 
contrived, shoiil«,i be as little in her presence as possible. 

Busy, then, as this lady was, the enemies of the regent were 
not less active in the prosecution of their plans. The Earl of 
March had arrived at Dunbar; and having dispatched bis trea- 
sonable proposals to Edward, had received letters from that 
monarch by sea, accepting his services, and promising every re« 
ward that could satisfy his ambition, and the cupidity of those 
w’hom he could draw over to his cause. The wary king then 
told the earl, that if he would send his wife and family to Lon- 
don, as hostages for his faith, he was ready to bring a mighty 
army to Dunbar; and, by that gate, once more enter Scotland. 
These negotiations backward and forward from London to Dun- 
bar, and from Dunbar to the treacherous lords at Stirling, occu- 
pied much time; and the more, as great precaution was neces- 
sary to escape the vigilant eyes of Wallace, which seemed to be 
present in every part of tlie" kingdom at once. So careful was 
he, in overlooking, by hivS well-chosen officers, civil and military, 
every transaction, that the slightest dereliction from the straight 
order of things was immediately seen and examined into. 
Many of these trusty magistrates having been placed in the 
Lothians, before March took the government, he could not 
now remove them without exciting suspicion; and therefore, as 
they remained, great circumspection was used to elude their 
watchfulness. 

From the time that Edward had again entered into terms with 
the Scottish chiefs. Lord March sent regular tidings to Lord 
Soulis of the progress of their negotiations. He knew that 
nobleman would gladly welcome the recall of the King of 
England; for ever since the revolution in favor of Scotland, he 
had remained obstinately shut up within his castle of Hermit- 
age. Chagrin at having lost Helen was not the least of his 
mortifications; and the wounds he had received from the invis- 
ible hand which had released her, having been given with all 
the might of the valiant arm which directe<l the blow, were not 
even now healed; his passions kept them still, inflamed; aad 
their smart made his vengeance burn tlie fiercer against Wal- 
lace, who be now learned was tie mysterious agent of her 
fescue. ' 

^ While treason secretly prepared to spring Its mine beneath the 
tb« iregenty be^ unsuspioioua that any could be dfeoc« 
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tented where all were free and prosperous, thought of no enemy 
to the tranquil fulfillment of his duties but the minor persecu- 
tions of Lady Mar. No day escaped without forioging him let- 
ters, either to invite him to Snawdotm or to lead her to the 
citadel, where he resided. In every one of these epistles she 
declared that it was no longer the wildness of passion which 
impeiled her to seek bis society, hut the moderated regard of a 
fi-iend. And though perfectly aware of all that was behind 
these asseverations (for she had deceived him once into a belief 
of this plea, and had made him feel its fa:seness), be found 
iiimself forced at times, out of the civility due to her sex, to 
comply with her invitations. Indeed, her conduct never gave 
him reason to hold her in any higher respect, for whenever they 
happened to be left alone, her behavior exhibited anything but 
the chaste affection at which she made pretensions. The fre- 
quency of these scenes at last made him never go to Snawdoun 
unaccompanied (for she rarely allowed him to have even a 
glimpse of Helen), and by this precaution he avoided much of 
her solicitations. But, strange to say, even at the time that this 
conduct, by driving ber to despair, might have excited her to 
some desperate act, ber wayward heart threw the blame of his 
coldness upon her trammels with Lord Mar, and fiattering her- 
self that were he dead, all would iiappen as she wished, she 
panted for that hour with an impatience which often tempted 
her to precipitate the event. 

Things were in this situation when Wallace, one night, re- 
ceived a hasty summons from his pillow by a page of Lord 
Mar’s, requesting him to immediately repair to his chamber. 
Concluding that'something alarming must have happened, he 
threw on his brigandine and plaid, and entered the apartments 
of the governor. Mar met him with a countenance, the herald 
of a dreadful matter. 

What has happened inquired Wallace. 

“Treason,” answ’ered Mar; “but frem what point I cannot 
guess. My daughter has braved a dark and lonely walk from 
Snawdoun, to bring the proofs.” 

While speaking he led the chief into the room where Helen 
sat, like some fairy specter of the night; ber long hair, dis- 
ordered by the winds of a nocturnal storm, mingling with the 
gray folds of the mantle which enveloped her. Wallace has- 
tened forward — she now no longer fiitted away, scared from bis 
approach by the frowning glances of her step-mother. He had 
once attempted to express bis grateful regrets for what she had 
suffered in her lovely person for his sake, but the countess had 
then interrupted him, and Helen disappeared. Now he beheld 
her in a presence, where he could declare all his gratitude with- 
out subjecting its gentle object to one harsh word in conse- 
quence, and almost forgetting his errand to the governor, and 
tiie tidings he had just beard, he remembered only the manner 
in which she had shielded life with her arms, and he bent 
his knee respectfully befofe her as siie rose to his approach. 
Blushing and silent, she extended her hand to him to rise. H© 
Ipres&ed it warmly. “ Sweet exoellenoel” said he^ “ I am happy 
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In this opportunity, however gained, to again pour out my ac- 
knowledgments to you; and though I have been denied' that 
pleasure until now, yet the memory of your generous interest 
m the friend of your father, is one of the most cherished senti- 
ments of !ny heart!” 

“ It is my happioes-?, as well as my duty, Sir William Wal- 
lace,” replied she, to regard you and my (jountry as one; and 
that, I hope, will excuse the, perhaps, rash action of this 
night.” As she spoke, he rose and looked at Lord Mar for ex- 
planation. 

The earl held a roll of vellum toward him. “This writing,” 
said he, “ was found this evening by my daughter. She was en- 
joying with my wife and other ladies a moonlight w^alk on the 
shores of the Forth behind tlie palace, when, having strayed at 
some distance from her friends, she saw this packet lyingin the 
]jath before her, as if it had just been dropped. It bore do di- 
rection; she therefore opened it, and yjirt of the contents soon 
told her she must conceal the whole, till she could reveal them 
to me. Not even to my wdfe did slip intrust the dangerous 
secret, nor would she run any risk by sending it by a messenger. 
As soon as the family were gone to rest, she wrapped herself In 
her plaid and findioga passage through one of the low embrasures 
of Snavvdoun, with a fleet step made her w^ay to the citadel and 
to me. She gave me the packet. Read it, my friend, and judge 
if we do not owe ourselves to Heaven for so critical a discovery,” 

Wallace took the scroll, and read as follows; 

“ Our trusty fellows will bring you this, and deliver copies of 
the same to the rest. We shall be v\dth you in four-and-twenty 
hours after it arrives. The army of our liege lord is now in the 
Lothians, passing through them under the appellation of succors 
for the regent from the HebridesI Keep ail safe, and neither 
himself nor any of his adherents shall have a head on thesr 
shoulders by this day week.” 

Neither superscription, name, nor date, was to this letter: but 
Wallace immediately knew the handwriting to be that of Lord 
March. “ Then we must have traitors, even within these walls,” 
exclaimed Mar; “ none but the most powerful chiefs w’ould the 
proud Cospatrick admit into his conspiracies. And w^hat are we 
to do? for by to-morrow evening the army this traitor has let 
into the heart of this country will be at our gates!” 

“No,” cried Wallace. “Thanks to God and this guardian 
angeir fervently clasping Helen’s hand as he spoke, “ we must 
not be intimidated by treachery! Let us be faithful to ourselves, 
my veteran friend, and all will go well. It !iia tiers not who 
the other traitors are; they must soon discover Uiernselves, and 
shall find us prepared to counteract their maehmauous. Sound 
your bugles, my lord, lo summon the heads of our couociL” 

At this command, Helen arose, but replaced herself in bar 
chair on Wallace exd aiming, “ Sidy, Lady Helen, let the sight 
of such virgin delicacy, braving the terrors of the night to warn 
betrayed Scotland, nerve every heart with redoubled courage to 
breast this insidious foef* Helen did indeed feel her soul awake 
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P®Wo<lo enthusiasm; and thus, with a eonnia. 
nance pale, but resplendent with the light of her 

eat the angel of her heroic inspiration Wace ofteSn^^^^^ 

attributi^fo hand writing of Lord March, and^/l agreld'^S 

sssarsi.s,rt. 

open his castle gates to theenemyr BothweU, « but to 

replied WaHe^i *’® >'®a«=hes ours, my brave chiefs ’• 

Carrou ^ ^ “®®‘ him ere lie croasea the 

Be. 

SFul’Sm'ntT''^ ‘I ®^dortd"'lffe, *aud ante 

seemed lost in the one Dercetition“Xt”h/fT®''^ former thought 
ihen^lovedV”"^®'^ woman since hk Mfrfon. ‘^Was® sS 

she extended, pressed UtrSeast ^ *‘*® 
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Before tlie sun rose, every brave Scot ' witbiii a few' 
march ot Stirlioo;-, was on the Garse; and Lord Andrew Murray 
and his veteran Clydesdale men were already ■ resting on their 
arms in view of the cit}' walls. The. messengers of Wallace bad 
hastened with toe speed of the winds, east and west; and the 
noon of the day saw him at the head of thirty thousand men def- 
ter mined to fight or to die for their country.’* 

: The surrounding landscape shone in t lie brightness. of niid- 
so miner; for it was the eve of St. Magdalen; and sky and earth 
bore vritness to the luxiirianfc month of July. The heavens 
were clear, the waters of the Forth danced in the sunbeams, 
and the fiow'er-ena meled green of the extended plain stretched 
its beautiful borders to the deepening woods. All nature 
smiled; all seemed in harmony and peace but tlia breast of man. 
He who was made lord of this paradise awoke to disturb its re- 
pose, to disfigure its loveliness! As the thronging legions 
poured upon the plain, the sheep which had been feeding tliere* 
fled scared to the hills; the plover and heath-fow’i which 
nestled in the brakes, rose affrighted from their infant broods, 
and flew in screaming multitudes far over the receding valleys. 
The peace of Scotland was again broken, and its flocks and 
herds were to share its miser5'. 

"When the conspiring lords appeared on the Carse, and Mar 
communicated to them the lately discovered treason, they sa 
well affected surpi-ise at the contents of the scroll, that Wallace 
might not have suspected their connection with it, had not Lord 
Athol declared it altogether a forgery of some wanton persons, 
and then added with bitterness, “ to gather an army on such 
authority is ridiculous.” While he spoke, Wallace regarded him 
with a look which pierced him to the center; and the blood 
rushing into his guilty heart, for once in his life he trembled 
before the eye of man. Whoever be the degenerate Scot, to 
whom this writing is addressed,” said Walla ce, ‘‘his l^aseness 
cannot betray us further. The troops of Scotland are ready to 
meet the enemy; and woe to the man who that day deserts his 
countryf* “ Amen I” cried Lord Mar. “Amen!” sounded from 
every lip; for when the conscience embraces treason against Its 
earthly rulers, allegianc^^ to its heavenly King is abandoned 
with ease; and the words and oaths of tne traitor are equally 
unstable. 

Badenoch’s eye follo%ved that of Wallace, and his suspicions 
fixed where the regent’s fell* For the honor of his blood, he 
forbore to accuse the earl; but for the same reasoB hedetermin* 
ed to watch his proceedings* However, the hypocrisy of Athol 
baffled even the penetration of bis brother, and on his retiring 
from the ground to call forth bis men for the expedition, io aa 
affected chafe he complained to Badenoch of the stigma casfe 
upon their house by the regent’s implied charge. 

“ Pttt,” said he, “ he shwi see the honor at the CummlR, em 
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blazotied In blood on the sands of the Forth! His towedng 
pride heeds not where it strikes; and this comes of raising men 
of low estate to rule over princesr’ 

His birth is noble if not royah’^ replied Badenocb; and be- 
fore this, the posterity of kings have not disdained to recover 
their rights by the sword of a b. ave subject” 

‘‘ True,” answered Athol; “ but is it customary for princes to 
allow that subject to sit on their throne ? Tt is nonsense to talk 
of Wallace having refused a coronation. He laughs at the 
name; but see you not that he openly affects supreme power; 
that he rules tlie nobles of the land like a despot? His word, 
his nod is sufficient ! — Go here! go there !-— slb if he were absolute, 
and there was no voice in Scotland but his own! Look at tij© 
brave Mack Gallan-more, the lord of the w^est of Scotland from 
sea to sea; he stands unbonneted before this mighty Wallace 
with a more abject homage than ever he paid to the house of 
Alexanderl Can you behold this. Lord Baaeuoch, and not find 
the royal blood of your descent boil in your veins? Does not 
every look of your wife, the sister of a king, and your own 
right stamped upon your soul, reproach you? He is greater by 
your strength. Humble bira, my brother; be faithful to Scot- 
land, but bumble its proud dictator!” 

Lord Badenoch replied to this rough exhortation with the 
tranquillity belonging to his nature — ** Isee not the least fotin* 
dations for any of your charges against Sir William Wallace. 
He has delivered Scotland, and the people are grateful. The 
nation witli one voice made him their regent: and he fulfills the 
duties of his office — but with a modesty, Lord Athol, which, I 
mtist affirm, I never saw’' equaled. I dissent from you in all that 
you have said — and I confess I did fear the blandishing argu- 
'ments of the faithless CoHpatrick bad persuaded you to embrace 
his pernicious treason. You deny it — tlmt is well. Prove your 
innocence at this juncture in the field against Scotland’s 
enemies; and John of Badenoch will then see no impending 
cloud to darken the honor of the name of Cumoain!” 

The brothers immediately separated; and Athol calling his 
cousin Buchan arranged a new device to counteract the vigi- 
lance of the regent. One of their means was to baffle his meas- 
ures by stimulating the less treasonable but yet discontented 
chiefs to thwart him in every motion. At the head of this last 
class was John Stewart, Earl of Bute. Duriog the whole of the 
preceding year he had been in Norway, and the first object he 
met on his return to Scotland was the triumphal entry of Wal- 
lace into Stirling. Aware of the consequence Ste\vart's name 
would attach to any cause, Athol had gained his ear before he 
was introduced to the regent; and then so poisoned his mind 
against Wallace that all that was well in him he deemed ill, and 
ever spoke of his bravery with coldness, and of bis patriorisrn 
with disgust. He believed him a hypocrite, and as such despised 
and abhorred him. 

While Athol marshaled his rebellious ranks, some to follow 
his broad treason in the face of day, and others to lurk behind, 
and delude the intrusted council left in Stirling; Wallace led 
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forth his loyal clih'fs to take their stations at the heads of tlielr 
different clans. Sir Alexander Scrymgeoiir, with the proudest 
expectations for Scotland, unfurled his golden standard to the 
sun. ^ The Lords Loch-awe and Bothw^ell, with others, rode on 
the right of the regent. Lord Andrew Murray, with the brave 
Sir John Graham, and a bevy' of young knights, kept tlie ground 
on his left. Wallace looked around; Edwin was far away, and 
he felt but half appointed when wanting bis youthful sword- 
bearer, That faithful friend did not even know of the threat- 
ened hostility; for to have intimated to Lord Euthven a danger 
he could not assist; to repel, would have inflamed his disorder 
by anxiety V and perhaps hurried him to dissolution. 

As the regent moved forward with these private affectiona 
checkering his public cares, his heralds blew the trum|)ets of bis 
approach, and a hundred embattled clans appeared in the midst 
of the plain, awaiting their valiant leaders. Each chief ad- 
vanced to the head of his line, and stood to hear the charge of 
•Wallnce. 

“ Brave Scots r cried he, treachery has admitted the enemy 
whom resolute patrrotism had driven from our borders. Be 
steady in your fldelifcy to Scotland, and He who hath hitherto 
protected the just cause, will nerve your arms to lay invasion 
and its base coadjutors again in the dust.” 

The cheers of anticipated victory burst from the soldiers, 
mingled with the clangor of their striking shields at the in- 
spiring voice of their leader, Wallace waved his truncheon 
(round which the plan of his array was wrapped) to the chiefs 
to fall back toward their legions; and while some appeared to 
linger, Athol, armed cap-a-pie, and spurring his roan into the 
area before the regent, demanded, in a haughty tone, ‘‘Which 
of the chiefs now in the held is to lead the vanguard?” 

^‘The Regent of Scotland,” replied Wallace, fur once assert- 
ing the majesty of his station, “ and you, Lord Athol, with the 
Lord Buchan, are to defend your country under the command 
of the brave head of your house, the princely Badeooch.” 

** I stir not from tins spot,” returned Athol, fiercely striking 
his lance into its rest, “till I see the honor of my country 
establisljed in the eye of the world by a leader worthy of her 
rank being placed in her vanguard.” 

“ What be says,” cried Buchan, “ I second.” “And in Are 
same spirit, chieftain of Ellerslie,” exclaimed Lord Bute, “ do 
1 offer to Scotland myself and my people. Another must lead 
the van, or I retire from her standard.” 

“ Speak on!” cried Wallace, more surprised than confounded 
by this extraordinary attack. ■ - ■ ' ^ ■ ' ■ __ . 

“What these illustrious chiefs have uttered, is the voice of 
us all!” was the general exclamation from a band of warriors 
who now thronged arouod the incendiary nobles. 

“ Your reign is over, proud chieftain,” rejoined Athol; “ thd 
Scottish ranks are no longer to be- cajoled by 3 'out affected 
moderation. We see the tyrant in your insidious smile, we feel 
him in the despotism of your decrees. To be thus ridden by a man 
of vulgar bio<Ki; to present him as the head of our nation to 
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tte: King of England, is beneath the dignity of our country, # 
an ini^ult to our nobles; and tlierefore, in the power of her con- 
sequence, I speak, and again demand of yon to yield the van- 
guard to one more worthy of the station. Before God and St, 
MagdaJeo I swear,”' added he,^ holding up his sword to the 
heavens, “I will not stir an inch this day toward the enemy 
unless a Cummin or a Stewart lead our army.’* 

“And is this your resolution also, Lord Bute T said Wallace, 
looking on Stewart. “ It is,” was the reply; “ a foe like Edward 
ought to he met as becomes a great and independent kingdom. 
We go in the array of an unanimous nation to repel him; not as 
a band of insurgents, beaded by a general who, however brave, 
was yet drawn from the common ranks of the people. I there- 
fore demand to follow a more illustrious leader to the field,” 
“The eagles have long enough followed their owl in pea- 
cock’s feathers,” cried Buchan; “ and being tired of the game, I, 
like the rest, soar upward again!” 

“Resign that baton!” cried Athol; “give place to a more 
honorable leader!” repeated he, supposing that he had intimi- 
dated Wallace; but Wallace, raising the visor of his helmet, 
which he had closed on his last commands to his generals, looked 
on Athol with all the majesty of his truly royal soul in his eyes: 
“ Earl,” said be, “ the voices of the three estates of Scotland de- 
clared me their regent, and God ratified the election by the vic- 
tories with whicli he crowned me. If in aught I have betrayed 
my trust, let the powers which raised me be my accusers. 
Four pitched battles have I fought and gained for this country. 
Twice I beat the representatives of King Edward on the plains 
of Scotland; and a few months ago I nmde him fly before me 
over the fields of Northumbeidand! What then has befallen me, 
that my arm is to be too short to meet this man ? Has the oil of 
the Lord, with which the saint of Dunkeld anointed my brows, 
lost its virtue, that I should shrink before any king in Chrish 
tendom ? 1 neither tremble at the name of Edward, nor will I 
so disgrace my own (which never man who bore it ever de- 
graded by swearing fealty to a foreign prince), as to abandon 
at such a crisis the power with which Scotland has invested me. 
Whoever chooses to leave the cause of their country, let them 

f o; and so manifest themselves of noble blood! I remain, and 
lead the vanguard! Scotsmen, to your duty.” 

As he spoke with a voice of unanswerable command, several 
chiefs fell back into their ranks. But some made a retrograde 
motion toward the town. Lord Bute hardly kuc-w what to 
think, so was he startled by the appeal of the accused regent, 
and the noble frankness with which he maintained bis rights. 
He stood frowning as Wallace turned to him, and said, “ Do 
you, my lord, adhere to these violent men f or am I to consi^ier 
a chief who, tbousrh hostile to me, was generous in his ire, still 
faithful to Scotland, in, spite of his prejudice against her leader? 
Will you fight her battles?” 

** I shall never desert them,” replied Stewart; “ ’tis truth I 
geek; therefore be it to you, Wallace, this day according to your 
ijoascienoel” Wallace bowed bis head, and presented him the 
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I trE^oheoB arotiod which his line of battle was wrapped. 0& 

I opening it he found that he was appointed to command the 

I third division; Badenoch and Both well to the first and second; 

' I and Wallace himself to th'‘ vanguard.' ■ 

I When the scouts arrived', they, informed the regent that the 

I English army had ad vanced near to the boundary of Linlithgow, 

; and from the rapidity of their march, must be on the Carron 

the same evening. On this intelligence, Wallace put his troops 
to their speed and before the sun had declined far toward the 
! west, he was within view of Falkirk, But Just as he had crossed 

I the Carron, and. the Southron banners appeared in sight, I^ord 

Athol, at the head of his rebellious colleagues, rode up to him. 
Stewart kept his appointed station and Badenoch, doing the 
same, ashamed of his brother’s disorder, called after him to keep 
his line. Regardless of all check, the obstinate chief gallopea 
on, and extending bis bold accomplices across the path of the 
regent, demanded of him, on the penalty of his life, ** that mo- 
ment to relinquish his px-etensions to the vanguard.*’ 

**Iam not come here,” replied Wallace indignantly, *‘to be- 
tray my country! I know you, Lord Athol: and yoiir conduct 
and mine will this day prove who is most worthy the confidence 
of Scotland.” 

This day,” cried AthoL ‘‘ shall see you lay down the power 
you have usurped,” 

“ It shall see me maintain it, to your confusion,” replied Wal- 
lace; and were you not surrounded by Scots of too tried a worth 
for me to suspect their being influenced by your rebellious ex- 
ample, I would this moment make you feel the arm of justice. 
But the foe is in sight: do your duty now, sir earl, and for the 
sake of the house to which you belong, even this intemperate 
conduct shall be forgotten.” 

At this instant. Sir John Graham, hastening forward, ex- 
claimed: 

The Southrons are bearing down upon us!” 

Athol glanced at tlieir distant host and turning on Wallace 
with .a sarcastic smile, ‘'My actions,” cried he, “shall indeed 
decide the day!” and striking his spurs furiously into his horse, 
he rejoined Lord Badenooh’s legion* 

; Edward did indeed advance in a most terrible array. Above 

; a hundred thousand men swelled his numerous ranks; and with 

these were united all from the Lothians and Teviotdale, wl-iom 
the influence of the faithless March and the vindictive Soolis 
could bring into the field. With this augmented host, and a de- 
termination to conquer or lo die, the Southrons marched rap- 
idly forward. 

1?Vallao© had drawn himself up on the ascent of the hill of 
Falkirk* and advantageously planted his archers on, a covering 
I eminence flanked by the legions of Badenoch. Lord Atbol, 

I who knew the Integrity of his brother, and who cared not in so 

I great a cause (for such his ambition termed it) how he removed 

I an adversary from Edward, and, a censor from himself, gave a 

I ridding order to one of his emissaries. Accordingly, in the mo- 

I meal when the trumpet of Wallace sounded the oharge, and 
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the arrows from the hill darkened the air, the virtuous Badenocli 
was stabbed through the back to the very heart. Athol had 
placed himself near, to watch bis purpose; but in the instant the 
deed was done, he threw himself on the perpetrator, and wound- 
ing him in the same vital pax't, exclaimed, iiolding up bis dag« 
ger, ‘‘Behold the weapon that has slain the assassin, hired by 
Sir Wtlliara Wallacel Thus it is, that his ambition would roe 
Scotland of her native princes. Let us fiy from his steel to the 
shield of a king and a hero.” 

The men had seen their leader fall; they doubted not the 
words of his brother; and with a shout exclaiming, “Whither 
you lead we folio wf' all at once turned toward him. “Seize 
the traitor's artillery!” At this command they mounted the bill 
and the archers, little expecting an assault from their country* 
men. were either instantly cut down, or hurried away prisoners 
by Athol and Buchan; who now, at the head of the whole divi- 
sion of the Cummins, galloped toward the Southrons; and with 
loud cries of “ Long live King EdwardP’ threw themselves eu 
masse into their arms. Tlie squadrons which followed Stewart 
not knowing but they might be hurried into similar desi^rtioHy 
hesitated in the charge he bad commanded thenci to make; and, 
while thus undecisive, some obeyed in broken ranks: and others 
linpred. The enemy advanced briskly up, surrounded the di- 
vision, and on their first onset slew its leader. His faithful 
Brandanes,* seeing their beloved commander trampled to the 
earth by an overwhelming foe. fell into confusion, and commu- 
nicating their dismay to their comrades, the whole division sunk 
under the shock of the Southrons, as if touched by a spell. 

Meanwhile, Both well and his legions were fiercely engaged 
with the Earl of Lincoln amid the swamps of a deep morass;, 
but being involved by reciprocal impetuosity, equal peri! en- 
gulfed them both. The firm battalion of the vanguard, alone 
remaining unbroken, stood before the pressing and now victori- 
ous thousands of Edward without receding a step. The archers, 
being lost by the treachery of the Cummins, ail hope lay on. 
the strength of the spear and sword; and Wallace, standing im- 
movable as the rock of Stirling, saw rank after rank of his 
dnuniless infantry mowed down by the Southron arrows; while,, 
fast as they fell, their comrades closed over them, and still 
presented the same impenetrable front of steady valor against^ 
the heavy charges of the enemy’s horse. The King of England,, 
indignant at tiiis pause in his conquering onset, accompanied* 
by his natural brother, the valiant Frere de Briagny, and a. 
squadron of resolute knights, in fury threw themselves toward tbe^ 
Scottish pi kemen. Wallace descri^ tb<^ jeweled crest of Ed ward-; 
amidst the cloud of battle there, and rushing forward, hand to 
band engaged the king. Edward knew his adversary, not so much, 
by his snow-white plume as by the prowess of his arm. Twice.' 
did the heavy claymore of Wallace strike fire from the steely 
helmet of the monarch; but at the third stroke the glittering; 


* Brandanes was the distinguishing appellation of the militwy foilom 
ers of the chiefs of Bute. 
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'diadem fell in shivers to the ground, and the royal blood of 
Edward followed the blow. He reeled; and another stroke 
would have settled the freedom of Scotland forever, had not the 
strong arm of Frere de Briagny passed between Wallace and the 
Idng. The combat thickened: blow followed blow; blood gushed 
:at each fall of the sword; and the hacked armor showed in every 
aperture a grisly wound. A hundred weapons seemed directetl 
against the breast of the Begent of Scotland, when, raising his 
sword with a determined stroke, it cleft the visor and crest of 
De Briagny, who fell lifeless to the ground. Theory that issued 
from the Southron troops at this sight again nerved the vengeful 
Edward, and ordering the signal for his reserve to advance, hi' 
renewed the attack; and assaulting Wallace, with all the fury ot 
bis heart in his eyes and arms, be tore the earth with the traiup- 
ling of disappointed vengeance, when he found the invincifoio 
phalanx still stood firm. 

“ I will reach him yeti” cried he; and turning to De Valence, 
he commanded that the new artillery should be called into 
action. 

On this order, a blast of trumpets in the Southron army ble-w; 
and the answering war-wolves it had summoned sent forth 
showers of red-hot stones into the midst of the Scottish bat- 
talions. At the same moment the English reserve, charging 
round the hill, attacked them in the flank, and accomplished 
what the flery torrent had begun. The field was heaped with 
dead; the brooks which flowed down the heights ran with blood; 
but no confusion was there — no, not even in the mind of Wal- 
lace; though, with amazement and horror, he beheld the saltire 
of Annandaie, the banner of Bruce, leading onward the last 
exterminating division! Soot now contended with Scot, brother 
with brother. Those valiant spirits, wdio had left their country 
twenty years before to accompany their chief to the Holy Land, 
now re-entered Scotland, to wound her in her vital part; to 
wrest from her her liberties; to make her mourn in ashes, that 
she had been the mother of such matricides. A liorrid mingling 
of tartans with tartans, in the direful grasp of reciprocal death; 
a tremendous rushing of the flaming artillery, which swept the 
Scottish ranks like blasting lightning, for a moment seemed to 
make the reason of their leader stagger. Arrows, winged with 
5re, flashed through the air; and sticking in men and beasts, 
(drove them against each other in maddening pain. Twice was 
the horse of Wallace shot under him; and on every side were his 
^closest friends wounded and dispersed. But his terrific horror 
at the scene passed away in the moment of its perception; and 
though the Southron and the Bruce pressed on him in over- 
-whel ruing numbers, bis few remaining ranks obeyed his call; 
and with a presence of mind and military skill that was ex- 
vhaustless, he maintained the fight till darkness parted the com- 
'batants. When Edward gave command for his troops to rest 
till morning, Wallace, with the remnant of his faithful band 
( alowly recroBsed the Carton, that they also ought repost till 
> dawn should renew the conflict. 

■ ' Loatly was the sound of his bugle, as sitting on a fragment of 
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the druidioal rains of Dtinipacis, be blew its melancbolj blast to 
snmmon bis chiefs around him. Its penetrating voice pierced 
the hills, but no answering note came upon his ear, A direful 
conviction seized upon his heart. But they might have lied far 
distant! he blushed as the thought crossed him, and hopeless 
again, dropped the horn, which he bad raised to blow a second 
summons. At this instant he saw a shadow darken the moon- 
light ruins, and Scrymgeour, who had gladly heard his couse 
mander’s bugle, hastened forward. 

** What has been the fate of this dismal day T asked Wallace, 
looking onward, as if he expected others to come up. Where 
are my friends ?— Where Graham, Badenoch, and Both well?— 
Where all, brave Scrymgeour, that I do not now see He rose 
from his seat at sight of an advancing group. It approached 
near, and laid the dead body of a warrior down before him. 
‘‘ Thus,” cried one of the supporters, in stifled sounds, has my 
father proved his love for Scotlandl” It was Murray who spoke; 
it was the Earl of Bothwell that lay a breathless corpse at his 
feet! 

** Grievous has been the havoc of Scot on Scot!” cried the in- 
trepid Graham, who had seconded the arm of Murray in the 
contest for his father’s body. ‘VYour steadiness, Sir William 
Wallace, would have retrieved the day but for tbe murderer of 
his country; that Bruce, for whom you refused to be our king, 
thus destroys her bx’avest eons. Their blood l)e on his head!” 
continued the young chief, extending his martial arms toward 
heaven. ** Power of Justice, hear! and let his days be troubled, 
and his death covered with dishonor I” 

*‘My brave friend!” replied Wallace, “ bis deeds will avenge 
themselves, be needs not further malediction. Let us rather 
bless the remains of him who is gone before us thus in glory to 
his heavenly rest! Ah! better is it thus to be laid in the bed of 
honor, than, by surviving, witness the calamities which the 
double treason of this day will bring upon our martyred 
country! Murray, my friend:” cried he t Lord Andrew, “ we 
must not let the brave dead perish in vain! Their monument 
shall yet be Sco land’ liberties. Fear not that we are foTBoken 
because of these traitors; but* remember our tvne is in the hand 
of the God of justice and mermiP 

Tears were coursing each other in mute woe down the cheeks 
of the affectionate son. He could not for some time answer 
Wallace, but be grasped his hand, and at last rapidly articulated, 

Others may have fallen, but not mortally like him. Life may 
yet be preserved in some of our brave companions. Leave me, 
then, to moum my dead alone! and seek ye them.” 

Wallace saw that filial tenderness yearned for the moment 
when it might unburden its grief iinoliecked by ob««ervation. 
He arose, and making a sign to his friends, withdrew toward 
bis men. Having sent a detachment to guard the sacred inclos- 
ure of Dunipacis, be dispatched Graham on the dangerous duty 
of gathering a reinforcement for the morning. Then sending 
Scrymgeour, with a resolute band, across the Carron, to bring 
In the wounded) for Edward had encamped hia army about a 
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mile south of the field of actioo), he took his lonely course along 
the northern bank toward a shallow ford near which he stip' 
posed the squadrons of Lord Loch'awe must have fought, and 
where be hoped to gain accounts of him from some straggling 
survivor of bis clau. When he arrived at a poiot where the 
river is narrowest, and winds its dark stream beneath impend- 
ing heights, he blew the Campbell pibroch; the notes reverb- 
erated from rock to rock, but, unanswered, died av^aj in distant 
echoes. Still he would not relinquish hope, and pursuing the 
path, emerged upon an open glade. The unobstructed ra>s of 
the moon illumined every object. Across the river, at some 
distance from the bank, a division of the Southron tents whit- 
ened the deep shadows of the bordering woods; and before 
them, on the blood-stained plain, he thought he descried a sol- 
itary warrior. Wallace stopped. The man approached the mar- 
gin of the stream, and looked toward the Scottish chief. The 
visor of Wallace being up, discovered his heroic countenance 
bright in the moonbeams; and the majesty of his mien seemed 
to declare him to the Southron knight to "be no other than the 
Eegent of Scotland. 

*• Who art thou cried the warrior, with a voice of command, 
that better became his lips than it was adapted to the man 
whom he addressed. 

“ The enemy of Englandr cried the chief. 

**Thou art Wallacel’’ was the immediate reply; **none else 
dare answer the Lord of Garrick and of Annandale with such 
haughty boldness.” 

** Every Scot in this land,” returned Wallace, inflanaed with 
an indignation he did net attempt to repress, “ would thus an- 
swer Bruce, not only in reference to England, but to himself! 
to that Bruce, who, not satisfied with having abandoned his 
people to their enemies, has stolen a base fratricide to slay his 
brethren in their home! To have met them on the plain of 
Stan more, would have been a deed his posterity might have be- 
wailed; but what horror, what shame will be theirs, when they 
know that he came to ruin his own rights, to stab his people, in 
the very bosom of his country! 1 come from gazing on the 
murdered body of the virtuous Earl of Both well! The Lords 
Bute and Fyfe. and perhaps Loch-awe, have fallen beneath the 
Southron sword, and your unnatural arm; and yet do you de- 
mand what Scot would dare to tell you, that he holds the Earl 
of Garrick and his coadjutors as bis most mortal foes 

Ambitious man! Dost thou flatter thyself with belief that 
I am to be deceived by thy pompjous declamation ? I know the 
motive of all tliis pretended patriotism, I am well informed of 
the atm of all this vaunted prowess; and I came, not to fight 
the battles of King Edward, but to punish the proud usurper of 
the rights of Brum* I have, gained my point. My brave fol- 
io wers slew the Lord of Both well; my brav»^ followers made the 
hitherto invincible Sir William Wallace retreat! I came in the 
power of my birthright; and, as your law^ful king, I command 
you^ this hour, to lay your rebel sword 'at my feet. Obey, proud 
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kniglit, or to-morrow puts you into Edward’s haudp and, with- 
out appeal, you die the death of a traitor.” 

“Unhappy prince,” cried Wallace, now suspecting that Brace 
had been deceived ; “ is it over the necks of your most loyal 
subjects that you would mount your throne ? How have you 
been mistaken I How have you strengthened the hands of your 
enemy, and weakened your own by this day’s action I The cause 
is now probably lost forever ; and from whom are we to date 
its ruin but from him to whom the nation looked as to its 
appointed deliverer ? From him, whose once honored name will 
now be regarded with exaggeration? 

“Burden not my name, rash young man,” replied Brace, 
“ with the charges belonmng to your own mad ambition. Who 
disturbed the peace in which Scotland reposed after the battle 
of Dunbar, but William Wallace ? Who raised the country in 
arms, but William Wallace ? Who stole from me my birthright 
and fastened the people’s love on himself, but William Wallace ? 
Who affected to repel a crown that he might the more certainly 
fix it on his head, but William Wallace ? And who dares now 
taunt me with his errors and mishaps, but the same traitor to 
his lawful sovereign ? ’V 

“Shall I answer thee, I^ord of Carrick,” replied Wallace, 
“ with a similar appeal ? Who when the Southron tyrant pre- 
ferred a false claim to the supremacy of this realm, subscribed 
to the falsehood ; and by that action did all in his power to 
make a free people slaves ? Who when the brand of cruelty 
swept this kingdom from shore to shore lay indolent in the 
usurper’s court, and heard of these oppressions without a sigh ? 
Who, horror on horror I brought in an army into his own inherit- 
ance to slay his brethren and to lay it desolate before his 
mortal foe? Thy heart will tell thee, Bruce, who is this man ; 
and if honor yet remain in that iron region thou wilt not dis- 
believe the asseverations of an honest Scot, who proclaims that 
it was to save them whom thou didst abandon, that he appeared 
in the armies of Scotland. It was to supply the place of thy 
desertion that he assumed the rule, with which a grateful peo- 
ple, rescued from bondage, invested him.” 

“ Bold chieftain ! ” exclaimed Bruce, “ is it thus you continue 
to brave your offended prince ? But in pity to your youth, in 
admiration of a prowess which would have been godlike had it 
been exerted for your sovereign, and not used as a bait to sat- 
isfy an ambition wild as it is towering, I would expostulate 
with you ; I would even deign to tell you that, in granting the 
supremacy of Edward, the royal Bruce submits not to the mere 
wish of a despot, but to the necessity of the times. This is 
not an area of so great loyalty that any sovereign may venture 
to contend against auCh an imperial arm as Edward’s. And 
would you— -a boy in, years, a novice in politics, and though 
brave, and till this day successful — ^would you pretend to pro- 
long a war with the dictator of kingdoms ? Can rational dis- 
crimination be united with the valor you possess and you not 
perceive the unequal contest between a weak state, deprived of 
its head and agitated by intestine commotions, and a mighty 
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BatioB conducted by the ablest and most martial monarch of 
bis age—a man who is not only determined to maintain bis 
pretensions to Scotland, but is master of every resource, either 
for protracting war or pushing it with vigor ? If the love of 
your country be indeed your motive for perseverance, your ob- 
stinacy tends only to lengthen her misery. But if — as I be- 
lieve is the case— you carry your views to private aggrandize- 
ment, reflect on their probable issue. Should Edward, by a 
miracle, vuthdraw bis armies, and an intoxicated people elevate 
iheir minion to the throne, the lords of Scotland would reject 
;he bold invasion and, with the noble vengeance of insuked 
greatness, hurl from his height the proud usurper of their rights 
and mine.” 

“ To usurp any man’s rights, and least of all, my king’s,” re* 
plied Wallace, “ never came within the range of my thoughts. 
Though lowly born, Lord Garrick, I am not so base as to require 
assumption to give me dignity. I saw my country made a gar- 
rison of Edward’s, I beheld its people outraged in every relation 
that is dear to man. Who heard their cry? Where was 
Bruce? Where the nobles of Scotland, that none arose to ex- 
tinguish her burning villages, to shelter the mother and the 
child, to rescue purity from violation, to defend the bleeding 
father and his son ? The shrieks of despair resounded through 
the land, and none appeared I The ijand of violence fell on my 
own house! the wife of my bosom was stabbed to the heart by 
a magistrate of the usurper! I then drew the sword!— I took 
pity on those who suffered as I bad suffered! I espoused their 
cause, and never will I forsake it till life forsakes me. There- 
fore, that I became champion of Scotland, Lord of Garrick, 
blame not my ambition, but rather the supineness of the nobil- 
ity, and chiefly yourself — you who, uniting personal merit to 
dignity of descent, had deserted the post which both nature 
and circumstance called upon you to occupy! Had the Scots, 
from the time of Baliol’s abdication, possessed such a leader as 
yourself (for what is the necessity of the times but the pusil- 
lanimity of those who ought to contend with Edward?) by 
your valor and their union you must have surmounted every 
difficulty under which w^e struggle, and have closed th<^ contest 
with success and honor. If you now start from your guilty de- 
lusion, it may not be too late to rescue Scotland from the ^rils 
w Inch surround her. Listen then to my voice, prince of the blood 
of Alexander! forswear the tyrant who has cajoled you to this 
abandonment of your country, and resolve to be her deliverer. 
The bravest of the Scots are ready to acknowledge you their 
lord, to reign as your forefathers did, untrainmeled by any for- 
eign yoke. Exchange, then, a ba$e vassalage, for freedom and a 
throne! Awake to yourself, noble Bruce, and behold what it Is 
I propose! Heayen itself cannot set a more glorious prize be- 
fore the eyes of virtue or ambition, than to j^dn in one object, 
the acquinition of royalty with the maintenance of national in- 
dependencel Such i& my last appeal to you. For myself, m I 
am well convinced that the real welfare of my country mn 
never subsist with the sacrifice of Jier liberties, I am delei^mined 
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as far as in me lies, to prolong, not her miseries, but her integ 
rity, by preserving her from the contamination of slavery » But, 
should mysterious fate decree her fail, may that power which 
knows the vice and horrors which accompany a tyrant’s reign, 
terminate the existence of a people w’ho can no longer preserve 
tiieir lives but by receiving laws front usurpation!” 

The truth and gallantly of these sentiments struck the 
awakened mind of Bruce with the force of conviction* An- 
other auditor was nigh, who also lost not a syllable; ^-and the 
fiame was conveyed from the breast of one hero to that of the 
other.” 

Lord Garrick secretly repented of all that he had clone; but 
being too proud to acknowledge so much, he briefly answered; 
** 'Wallace, your words have made an impression on me, that 
may one day still more brighten the glory of your fame. Be 
silent respecting this conference; be faithful to the principles 
you have declared, and ere long you shall hear royally of 
Bruce.” As he spoke, he turned aw‘ay and was lost among the 
trees. ■ ' , . 

Wallace stood for some minutes musing on what had passed, 
when, hearing a footstep behind him, be turned round, and be- 
held approaching him a young and graceful form, habited in a 
white hacqueton wrought in gold, with golden spurs on his 
feet, and a helmet of the same costly metal on his bead, crested 
with white feathers. Had the scene been in Palestine, he 
might have mistaken him for the host’s guardian angel in arms. 
But the moment the eyes of Wallace fell on liim, the stranger 
hastened forward, and threw himself on one knee before him, 
with so noble a grace that the chief was lost in wmnder what 
this beautiful apparition could mean. The youth, after an agi- 
tated pause, bowing his head, exclaimed; 

“ Pardon this intrusion, bravest of men! I come to offer you 
my heart, my life! To wash out, by your side, in the blood of 
the enemies of Scotland, the stigma which now dishohors the 
name of Bruce!” 

‘‘And who are you, noble youth?” cried Wallace, raising 
him from the ground. “Surely my prayers are at last an- 
swered; and I hear these sentiments from one of Alexander’s 
race!” 

“lam indeed of bis blood,” replied be; “ and it must now be 
my study to prove my descent by deeds worthy of my ancestor. 
I am Bobert Bruce, the eldest son of the Earl of Garrick and 
Aonandale. Grieving over the slaughter that his valor had 
made of bis own people (although, till you taught him other- 
wise, he believed they fought to maintain the usurpation of an 
ambitious subject), he walked out in melancholy. I followed 
at a distance^ and I beard, unseen, all that has passed betw’eeo 

f ouand him. He has retired to his tent; and, unknown to him, 
hastened across theOarron, to avow my loyalty to virtue, to 
declare my determib^tiob to live for Scotland, “or to die for her; 
and to follow the arms of Sir William Wallace, till he plants 
mj father in the throne of his ancestors.” 

' I take you at y'our word, bravo prinoel’^ replied- the tegent; 
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and this nijrht shall give you an opportunity to redeem to 
Scotland, what your father’s sword has this day wrested from 
her* Wiiat I mean to do must be effected in the course of a 
few hours. That done, it will be prudent for you to return 
to the Carrick camp; and there take the most effectual means 
to persuade your father to throw himself at once into the arms 
of Scotland. The whole nation will then rally round their king; 
and as his weapon of war, I shall rejoice to fulfill the commis- 
sion with which God has intrusted me!” He then briefly un- 
folded to the eagerly listening Bruce (whose aspiring spirit, in- 
flamed by the fervor of youth, and winged by natural courage, 
saw the glory alone of the enterprise), an attack which be 
meant to make on the camp of Edward, while his victorious 
troops slept in fancied security. 

He had sent Sir John Graham to Stirling, to call out its gar- 
rison; Ker be had dispatched on a similar errand; and expect- 
ing that by this time some of the troops would be arrived on 
the southern extremity of the carse, he threw his plaid over the 
prince’s splendid garb to conceal him from notice; then return- 
ing to the few who lay on the northern bank of the river, he 
asked one of the young Gordons to lend him his armor, saying 
he had use for it, and to seek another suit in the heap that had 
been collected from the buried dead. The brave Scot cheer- 


fully acquiesced; and, Wallace retiring amongst the trees with 
his royal companion, Bruce soon covered his gay hacqueton 
with this rough mail; and placing the Scottish bonnet on his 
head, put a large stone into the golden helmet, and sunk it in 
the waters of the Carron. Being thus completely armed like 
one of the youthful clansmen in the ranks (and such disguise 
was necessary), Wallace put the trusty claymore of his country 
into its prince’s hand; and clasping him with a hero’s warmth 
to his heart — 

**Now it is,” cried he, ‘‘that William Wallace lives anew 
since he has seen this hourP 

On re-emerging from the wood, they met Sir John Graham, 
who bad just arrived with five hundred fugitives from Lord 
Bute’s slaughtered division, whom he had rallied on the carse* 
He informed his friend that the Earl of Mar was within half a 
mile of the Carron, with three thousand more; and that he 
would soon be joined by other re-enforcements to a similar 
amount. While Graham yet spoke, a squadron of armed men 
approached from the Forth side. Wallace, advancing toward 
them, beheld the Bishop of Dunkeld, in his sacerdotal robes, at 
their head, but with a corselet on his breast, and instead of his 
crosier he carried a drawn sword, “We come to you, cham- 
pion of Scotland,” cried the prelate, “ with the prayers and the 
arms of the church. The sword of the Levites of old smote the 
enemies of Israel; and in the samefaith, that the God of Justice 
will go before us this night, we come to fight for Scotland’s 
liberties,” 

His followers were the younger brethren of the^toonailery 
Cambus-Kenneth, and others from the neighboring 
maSfing a stout and well-appoluW 
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“With this handful,” cried Wallace, “Heaven may find a 

Lord Mar and Lord t®nnox now came up: and Wallace 
marshaling his tram, found that he had nearly ten thousand 
men He gave to eacli leader his plan of attack; and hwlr^ 
placed Bruce with Graham in the van, before he took his st? 
tjon at Its head, he retii-ed to the ruins near Dunipacis, to yfsit 
the mourning solitude of Murray. He found tlie pious 
mting silent and motionless by the side of his dead parent 
Without rousing the violence of grief by any reference^to the 
r him, Wallace briefly communicated bis prolecfe 

^ve^mL. I grapp e with the foe that has tims be- 

eaved me. This dark mantle, cried he, turuin^ toward the 
teeathless corpse, and throwing his plaid over it, “ will sbroud 
thy hallowed remains till I return. I go where thou wouldst 
dir^t me. Oh, my father!” exclaimed !.e, in a burtt of grief 
sound, and tliou wilt not liearl But I go 
to take vengeance for thy blood!” So saying, I,e sprung from 

the place, and accompanying Wallace to the plain, trok to 

station in the silent but swiftly moving armv ^ 


CHAPTER LIV. 

CAERON BANKS. 

Edward lay overpowered with wine 
StHnt drunk lar^?eiy, the royal pavilioti 

example; for though Edward was temperate, 
friends, the inordinate BiichL and 
^ allowed a greater excess that night than he was 
accustomed to sanction. The banquet over, every knight re- 
tired to his tent; every soldier to hisVuet; and aXrsifep kv 
upon every naan. The king himself, wdiose many thoughts had 
long kept him waking, now fell into a slumber. 

Cxuards been placed around the camp more from militanr 
ceremony than an idea of their necessity. The strength of 

1“^ thattlfey should havinoth! 
Wm^tbere Stirling, and take 

difd' Ho of the regent was not so easily sub- 

M«1ble m shameful to despair wliile it was 

^i'owfj his determined 

caution, the battalion of Mar wound round 

fi-om r precaution, bad anv eye looked 

boutnroo hue they must have bpen nerceived* hnt nnw 
should a hundred gaze on tliem. tliAir flo-ni^aa 
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I with the adjoining thickets, they might easily be mistaken for 

1 a part of them. As the moon sunk in the horizon they moved 

I gently down the hill; and scarcely drawing breath, were within 

^ a few paces of the first outpost, when one of the sentinels start- 

' ing from his reclining position, suddenly exclaimed, ‘‘What 

.■ ..soundis.'that?”" 

i “ Only the wind amongst the trees,” returned his comrade; 

I see their branches waving. Let me sleep; for Wallace yet 
lives, and we may have hot work to-morrow.” Wallace did 
; live, and the man slept — to wake no more; for the next instant 

i a Scottish brand was through every Southron heart on the out* 

1 post. That done, Wallace threw away his bough, leaped the 

i narrow dike which lay in front of the campj and with Bruce 

and Graham at the head of a chosen band of brave men, cau- 
tiously proceeded onward to reach the pavilion. At the mo- 
; ment he should blow his bugle, the divisions be had left with 

I Lennox and Murray, and the Lord Mar, were to press forward 

I to the same point. 

Still all lay in profound repose, and guided by the lamps 
which burned around the royal quarters, the dauntless Scots 

I I reached tlie tent. Wallace had already laid his hand upon the 

curtain that was its entrance, when an armed man with a pre- 
sented pike, demanded, ‘‘ Who comes here the regent’s 
answer laid the interrogator’s head at his feet; but the voice 
had awakened the ever watchful king. Perceiving his ow’n 
danger in the fall of the sentinel, he snatched his sword, and 
I calling aloud on his sleeping train, sprung from his couch. He 

I was immediately surrounded by half a score of knights, who 

started on their feet before Wallace could reach the spot. Short, 
however, would have been their protection; they fell before his 
arm and tliat of Graham, and left a vacant place, for Edward 
had disappeared. Foreseeing from the first prowess of these 
midnight invaders, the fate of his guards, he had made a timely 
% escape, by cutting a passage for himself through the canvas of 

:l his tent. Wallace perceived that his prize had eluded his grasp, 

t but hoping to at least drive him from the field, he blew the 

appointed signal to Mar and Lennox; caught one of the lamps 
i: from the monarch’s table and setting fire to the adjoining 

drapery, rushed from jts blazing volumes to meet his brave col- 
lea^e*s amongst the disordered lines. Gralmm and his followers 
with firebrands in their hands, threw confiagration into all parts 
; of the camp, and with the fearful war*crieB of their country, 

seemed to assail the terrified enemy from every direction. Meti 
haif-dresaed and unarmed, raahed from their tents upon the 
« pikes of their enemies; hundreds fell without striking a blow, 

and they who were stationed nearest the outposts, betook thera- 
I selves to light, scattering themselves in scared throngs over the 

I amazed plains of LinlithgoWfc 

I The king in vain sought to rally his men—to remind thorn of 

I their late victory* His English alone hearkened to his call; 

I superstition had laid her petrifying hand on all the fm%» The 

I Irish saw a terrible Judgment m this scene ; believing il had 

I fallen ’ttpon them for having taken arms aRaiwt their sister 
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people, the Welsh, as they descried the warlike Bishop of Dun 
keld issuingfrom the mists of the river, and charging his foam* 
ing steed through their flying defiles, could not persuade them- 
selves that Merlin i)ad not arisen to chastise their obedience to 
the ravager of their country. Every superstition, every panic 
created by fear took possession of the half-intoxicated/ stupid 
wretches ; and falling in bloody and unresisting heaps all around, 
it was rather a slaughter than a battle. Opposition seemed 
everywhere abandoned, excepting on the spot still maintained 
by the King of England and his brave countrymen. The faith- 
less Scots who bad followed the Cummins to the field also stood 
there and fought with desperation. Wallace opposed the despair 
and valor of his adversaries with the steadiness of his men ; and 
Graham having seized some of the war-engines, discharged a 
shower of blazing airows ui>on the Southron phalanx. 

The camp was now on fire in every direction : and putting all 
to the hazard of one decisive blow, Edward ordered bis men to 
make at once to the point* where, by the light of the fianaing 
tents, he could perceive the waving plumes of Wallace, With 
his ponderous mace held terribly in the air, the king himself 
bore down to the shock; and breaking through the intervening 
combatants assaulted the chief. The miglit of ten thousand 
souls was then in the arm of the Regent of Scotland. The puis- 
sant Edward wondered at himself as he shrunk from before his 
strokes ; as be shuddered at the heroic fierceness of a counte- 
nance w’hicii seemed more than mortal. Was it indeed the Scot 
tish chieftain ? or some armed delegate from heaven, descended 
to fight tiie battles of the oppressed? Edv^ard trembled 5 his 
mace was struck from his hand ; but immediately a glitfering 
falchon supplied its place, and with recovering presence of mind 
he renewed the combat. 

Meanwhile the young Bruce (who, in bis humble armor, 
might have been passed by as an enemy for meaner swords), 
checking the onward speed of March, pierced him at once 
through the heart; “ Die, thou disgrace to the name of Scot,” 
cried he, “ and with thy blood expunge my stains!” His sword 
now laid ail opposition" at his feet; and while the tempest of 
death blew around, the groans of the dying, the shrieks of the 
wounded, and the outcries of those who were perishing in the 
flames, drove the king’s ranks to distraction, and raised bo great 
a fear in the minds of the Cummin clan, that, breaking from the 
royal line with yells of dismay, they fled in all directions after 
their already fugitive allies, 

Edward saw the Earl of March fall, and finding himself 
wounded in many places, with a backward step he received the 
blows of Wallace; but that determined chief, following bis ad- 
vantage, made a stroke at the king which threw him astounded 
into the arms of his followers. At that moment Lincoln raided 
his arm to strike his dagger into the back of Wallace; but Gra- 
ham arrested the blow, and sent the young lord a motionless 
body to the earth. The Bouthron ranks closed immediately be- 
fore their insensible monarch; and a contest more desperate 
Illicit mj which had preceded hi, took place. Hosts seemed to 
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fal! on both sides; at last the Sonthroas (having stood their 
ground till Edward was carried from farther danger) suddenly 
wheeled about and fled precipitately toward tl)e east. Wallace 
pursued them on full charge; driving them across the lowlands 
of Linlithgow, where he learned from some prisoners he took, 
that the Earl of Caixick was in the Lotbiansf having retreated 
thither on the first tidings that the Scots had attacked the En- 
glish camp. 

“ Now is your time.” said Wallace to Brace. “ to rejoin your 
father. Bring him to Scotland, where a free crown awaits Innn. 
Your actions of this night must be a pledge to your country of 
the virtues which will support his throne!” 

The young warrior, throwing off Ms rugged hauberk in a re- 
tired glen, appeared again as a prince, and embracing the 
regent: 

“ A messenger from myself or from my father,” said he, 
“shall meet you at Stirling; meanwhile, farewell!— and give 
my thanks to the young Gordon whose sword armed me for 
Bcotlandl” 

Bruce mounted the horse Wallace had prepared, and spurring 
along the banks of the Almond, was soon lost amidst its luxu- 
riant shades. 

Wallace still led the pursuit of Edward, and meeting those 
auxiliaries from the adjoining counties, which his provident 
orders had prepared to turn out on the flrst appearance of this 
martial chase; he poured hie iroops through Ettiick Forest, and 
drove the flying host of England far into Northumberland, 
There checking his triumphant squadrons, he recalled bis strag- 
glers, and returned with abated vSpeed into his own country. 
Halting on the north bank of the Tweed, he sent to their quar- 
ters those bauds which belonged to the border castles, and then 
marched leisurely forward, that his brave soldiers, who had sus- 
tained the weight of the battle, might recover their exhausted 
strength. 

At Peebles be was agreeably surprised by the sight of Edwin. 
Though ignorant of the recommenced hostilities of Edward, 
Lord Eutbveu became so irapalient to resume Ms duties, that as 
soon as he w’-as able to move, he bad set off on his return to 
Perth. On arriving at Huntingtower he was told of the 
treachery of March, also of his fate, and that the regent had 
beaten the enemy on the banks of the Canon, and w^as pursu- 
ing him into his owm dominions. Buthven was inadequate to 
the exertion of following the successful troops, but Edwin, re- 
joicing at this new victory, would not be detained, and crossing 
the Forth into Mid-Lothian, had sped his eager way, until the 
happy moment that brouglit him again to tlie side of bis flrsfc 
and dearest friend. 

As they continued their route together, Edwin inquires! the 
events or the past time, and beard them related with wonder,, 
horror, and gratitude. Grateful for the preservation of Wal- 
lace, grateful for the rescue of his country from the menaced 
destruction, for some time he could only clasp bis friend’s hand 
with strong emolion to his heart. The death of Ms uncle Both- 
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do not see them ahare your victOTv f” ’ I 

safety af|’fcix5tegy“®0u^?!J^M parted^ m 

having sent back the Lowffl eSain, 

some oufe”chasiS1Xns\^^^^^^ “ ^ith 

Crossing the Bath^te Hilte he met t*he 

with Lord Ma?s and n^o 4 1 f'.«™ng battalions of 
Lennox was thanked by Walkce for^hk'lon^ Graham’s. Lord 
mediately dispatched To ^Jcmw hxTsfatfenTn *n"’ /“■ 

But the captains of Mar and of Graham 4 m,m ■ E>ambarton. 
count of their leader^ than that th»^‘ Tf other ac- 

valiantly in the SouXon eamnTn fl<?hting 

duringthe pursuit they must Swe folnti+h ®® ®u.PPOsed that 

A cold dew fell over the limh« nf vat *11®*^ the regent s squadron, 
looked on Murrar^d he 

mer’sfaee told him what vvm-o hL r^ ® expre^ion of the for- 
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“They may not have yet returned tom ^ ^®“= 

may be gone on to Stirhng.” ^ " * pursuit; or they 
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tliitber to enjoy the spectacle. Some, bolder than the rest, 
entered its deserted confineR (for the retreating squadrons were 
then flying over the plain); and amidst the slaughtered, near 
the royal tent, one of these visitors thought he distinguished 
groans. Whether friend or foe. he stooped to render assistance 
to the sufferer, and soon found it to be Lord Mar. The earl 
begged to be carried to some shelter that he might see his wife 
and daughter before he died. The people drew him out from 
under his horse and many a mangled corpse; and, wrapping him 
in their plaids, conveyed him to Falkirk, where they lodged 
him in the convent. 

“ A raesstmger was instantly dispatched to me.” continued 
Ruthven; “ and, indifferent to all personal considerations, I set 
out immediately. I saw my dying brother-indaw. At his 
request, that others might not suffer what he had endured 
under the pressure of the slain, the field had been sougiit for 
the wounded. Many were conveyed into the neighboring 
houses, while the dead were consigned to the earth. Deep have 
been dug the graves of mingled Scot and English on the banks 
of the Carron! Many of oui' falLm nobles, amongst wdjoin w’-as 
the princely Badenoch, have been conveyed to the cemetery of 
their ancestors; otiiers are entoaibed in tije church of Falkirk; 
but the bodies of Sir John Graham and my brother Bothwell,” 
said he, in a lower tone, “ I have retained till your return.” 

** You have done right,” replied the, till tiien, silent Wallace; 
and spurring forwmrd, he saw not tho ground he trod, till, 
ascending the hill of Falkirk, the venerable walls of its monas- 
tery presented themselves to his view. He threw himself off 
his horse and entered, preceded by Lord Rathven, 

He stopped before the cell which contained the dying chief, 
and desired the abljot to apprise the earl of his arrival. Tlie 
sound of that voice, wboise heart-consoling tones could be 
matched by none on earth, penetrated to the ear of his almost 
insensible friend. Mar started from his pillow, and Wallace 
througli the half-open door heard him say; Let him come in, 
Joanna! All my mortal hopes now hang on him.” 

Wallace instantly stepped forward, and beheld the veteran 
stretched on a couch, tiie image of that death to which he was 
so rapidly approaching. He hastened toward him; and the 
dying man, stretching forth his arms exclaimed; ‘‘Gome to me, 
Wallace, my son, the only hope of Scotland, the only human trust 
of this anxious paternal heart!” 

Wallace threw hirnseif on his knees beside him, and taking 
his hand, pressed it in speechless anguish to his lips; every 
present grief was then weighing on his soul, and denied him 
the pow’^er of utterance. Lady Slar sat by the pillt>w of her hus- 
band. but she bore no marks of the sorrow which convulsed the 
frame of Wallace. She looked serious, but her cheek wore its 
freshest bloom. She spoke not, and the veteran allowed the 
tears of enfeebled nature to fall on the bent head of his friend. 
** Mourn not for me,” cried he, ** nor think that these are re- 

f tetfpl drops. I die as I have wished, in the field for Scotland, 
tm0 must have soon laid my gray hair ignobly ia the grave; 
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and to enter it thus covered with honorable wounds, in glory, 
has long been my prayer. But, dearest, most unwearied of 
friends, still the tears of mortality will flow; for I leave my 
children fatherless in this faithless world. And my Helen! Oh, 
Wallace, the angel who exposed her precious seif through the 
dangers of that midnight walk to save Scotland, her fathW, and 
his friends, is— lost to usi Joanna, tell the rest,” said he, gasp- 
ing, “ for I cannot.” 

Wallace turned to Lady Mar with an inquiring look of such 
wild horror that she found her tongue cleave to the roof of her 
mouth, and her complexion faded into the pallidness of his, 

“Surely,” exclaimed he, “ there is not to be a wreck of all 
that is estimable on earth. The Lady Helen is not dead ?’ 

“ Ho,” rejoined the earl; “ but 

He could proceed no further, and Lady Mar forced herself to 
speak. 

“ She has fallen into the hands of the enemy. On my lord’s 
being brought to this place, he sent for myself and Lady Helen; 
but in passing by Dunipacis, an armed squadron issued from be- 
hind the mound, and putting our attendants to flight, carried 
her off. I escaped hither. Tiie reason of this attack was ex- 
plained afterward by one of the Southrons, who, having been 
wounded by our escort, was taken, and brought to Falkirk. Ho 
said that Lord Aymer de Valence, having been sent by his beset 
monarch to call Lord Garrick to his assistance, found the Bruce’s 
camp deserted; but by accident learning that Lady Helen Mar 
was to be brought to Falkirk, he stationed himself behind Duni- 
pacis; and springing out as soon as our cavalcade was in view, 
seized her. She obtained, the rest were allowed to escape. But 
as the Lord de Valence loves Helen, I cannot doubt he will have 
sufficient honor not to insult the fame of her family, and so will 
make her his wife.” 

“God forbid!” ejaculated Mar, holding up his trembling 
bands; “ God forbid that my blood shoulti ever mingle with that 
of any one of the people who have wrought such woe to Scot- 
land! Swear to me, valiant Wallace, by the virtues of her virgin 
heart, by your own immaculate honor, that you will move 
heaven and earth to rescue my Helen from the power of this 
Southron lord!” 

“ So help me Heaven!” ansvrered Wallace, looking steadfastly 
upward. A groan burst from the lips of Lady Mar, and her 
head sunk on the side of the couch. 

“ What ? Who is that ?' exclaimed Mar, raising his head In 
alarm from his pillow. 

“ Believe it your country, Donald!” replied she; “ to what do 
you bind its only defender ? Are you not throwing him into the 
very center of his enemies, by making him swear to rescue 
Helen ? Think you that De Valence will not foresee a pursuit, 
and take her into the heart of England ? And thither must our 
regent follow him! B^iease Sir William Wallace from a vow 
that must destroy himl^ ' 

“ Wallace/* cried the now soul-struck earl, “ what have 1 
^ Has a fatbefs amdaty asked mnim f iwdcm 1110I 
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But if my daughter also mast perish for Scotland, take her, 0 
God, ancontaminated, and let m meet in heaven!" Wallace, I 
dare not accept .your vow.” 

But I wiil fulfill it,’’ cried he. “ Let thy paternal heart rest 
in peace; and by Jesus’ help, Lady Helen shall aii^aln be In her 
own country, as free from Southron taint as she is from all 
mortal sin! De Valence dare not approach her heavenly inno- 
ceiice with violence; and her Scottish heart will never consent 
to give him a lawful claim to her precious self. Edward’s 
legions are far beyond the borders! but wherever this earl may 
be, yet I will reach him. For there is a guiding hand above, 
and tbe demands of the morning at Falkirk are now to be an- 
swered in the halls of Stiriing.” 

Lord Rut liven, folio ’wed by Edwin and Murray, entered the 
room. And the two nephews were holding each a hand of their 
dying uncle in theirs, when Lady Buthven (who, exlsaiisted 
w’ith fatigue and anxiety, had retired tin hour before), reap- 
peared at the door of the apartment. She had been informed of 
the arrival of the regent and her son, and now hastened to give 
them a sorrowful welcome. 

‘"Ah, my lord,” cried she, as Wallace pressed her matron 
cheek to his; this is not as your triumphs are wont to be 

f reeted! You are still a conquerer, and yet death, dreadful 
eath, lies all around us! And our Helen, too— ” ■ 

Shall be restored to you, by tbe blessed aid of Heaven T re- 
turned he. What is yet left for me to do, must be done; and 
then — He paused, and added, The time is not far distant^ 
Lady'Buthven, wdien we shall meet in the realms to which so 
many of our bravest and dearest have just hastened.” 

With swimming eyes Edwin drew toward his master. “My 
uncle would sleep,” said he; he is exhausted, and will recall 
us when he wakes from rest.” The eyes of the veteran m-ere at 
that moment closed with heavy slumber. Lady Ruthven re- 
mained with the countess to watch by him; and Wallace, gently 
withdrawing, was followed by Ruthven and the two young men 
out of the apartment. 

Lord Looh-awe, with the Bishop of Dunkeld, and other chiefs, 
lay in different chambers, nierced with many wounds; bat 
none so grievous as those of Lord Mar. Wallace visited them 
all, and having gone through the numerous places in the neigh- 
borhood, then made quarters for his wounded men, At the 
gloom of evening he returned to Falkirk, He sent Edwin for- 
ward to inquire after the repose of his unoie; but on himself 
re-entering the monastery, he reque8,ted the abbot to conduct 
him to the apartment in which the remains of Sir John Graham 
were deposited. The father obeyed; leading him along a dark 
passage, he opened a door, and discx^vared the slain hero lying 
on a bier. Two monks sat at its head, with tapers in their 
bands. Wallace waved them to withdraw; they set down the 
lights and departed. He was then alone. 

For some time he stood with clasped hands, looking latently 
cm the body as it lay extended before him. “ Graham! Graham . 
wted h% at la^ in a wiw of unuttembte griel; “ dost thou nol 
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rise at thy general’s voice? Oh! is this to be the tidings I am 
to send to the brave father who intrusted to me his son? Lost 
in the prime of youth, in the opening of thy renown, is it thus 
that all which is good is to be martyrized by the enemies of Scot- 
land?” He sunk gradually on bis knees beside him. ‘‘And 
shall I not look once more on that face,” said he, “ which ever 
turned toward mine with looks of faith and love ?” The shroud 
was drawn down by his hand. He started on his feet at the 
sight. The changing touch of death had altered every feature — 
had deepened the paleness of the bloodless corpse into an ashy- 
hue. '‘Where is the countenance of my friend?” cried he. 
“ Where the spirit which once moved in beauty and animating 
light over this face I Gone; and all I see before me is a mass of 
molded clay! Graham! Graham!” cried he, looking upward, 
“ thou art not here. No more can I recognize my friend in tliis 
deserted habitation of thy soul. Thine own proper self, thine 
immortal spirit, is ascended up afotwe; and there my fond re- 
membrance shall ever seek thee!” Again he knelt, but it was in 
devotion— a devotion which drew the sting from death, and 
opened to his view the victory of the Lord of Life over the King 
of Terrors. 

Edwin having learned from his father that Lord Mar still 
slept, and being told by the abbot where the regent was, fol- 
lowed him to the consecrated chamber. On entering, he per- 
ceived him kneeling by the body of his friend. The youth drew 
near. He loved the brave Graham, and he almost adored Wal- 
lace; the scene, therefore, smote upon his heart. He dropped 
down by the side of the regent, and, throwing his arms around 
bis neck, in a convulsive voice exclaimed: “Our friend is gone; 
but I yet live, and only in your smiles, my friend and brother!” 

Wallace strained him to his breast. He was silent for some 
minutes, and then said: “ To every dispensation of God I am 
resigned, my Edwin. While I bow to this stroke, I acknowl- 
edge the blessing I stiU hold in you and Murray. But did we 
not feel these visitations from our Maker, they would not be 
decreed to us. To behold the dead is the penalty of man for sin; 
for it is more pain to witness and to occasion death, than for 
ourselves to die. It is also a lesson wbich God teaches his sons; 
and in the moment that he shows us death he convinces us of 
immortality. Look on that face, Edwin!” continued he, turning 
his eyes on the breathless clay. His youthful auditor, awe- 
struck, and his tears checked by the solemnity of this address, 
looked as he directed him. ‘*Doth not that inanimate mold of 
earth testify that nothing less than an immortal spirit could 
have lighted up its marble substance with the life and god-like 
actions we have seen it perform ?” Edwin shuddered; and Wal- 
lace, letting the shroud fall over the face, added: Never more 
will I look at ft, fbr’ it no longer wears the characters of my 
friend— they are pictured on my soul; and himself, my Edwin, 
still effulgent in beauty and glowing with imperlsbabie Me, 
|i»oks down- on us lirom heaven!” He rose as he spoke, and 
„ opening the door, the monks re-entered, and placing themselves 
'ill -'the head of the M©r,'Ohanied the vedper iSequIem. When 11^ 
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was ended, Wallace kissed the crucifix they laid on his friend’*^ 
breast, and left the ceil. 


CHAPTER LV. 

CHtmOH OF FALKIEK. 

No eye dosed that night in the monastery of Falkirk. The 
Earl of Mar awaked about the twelfth hour, and sent to call 
Lord Rxithven, Sir William Wallace, and his nephews, to at- 
tend him. As they approached, the priests, who had just an- 
ointed his dying head with the sacred unction, drew back. The 
countess and Lady Rathx’en supported bis pillows He smiled as 
he heard the advancing steps of those so dear to him. I send 
for you,” said he, “ to give you the blessing of a true Scot and 
a Christian! May all who are here in thy blessed presence, Re- 
deemer of mankind!” cried he, looking up with a supernatural 
brightness in his eye, die as I do, ratlier than survive to see 
Scotland enslaved! But oh! may tiiey rather long live under 
tliat liberty, perpetuated, which ‘Wallace has again given to his 
country; peaceful will then be their last momenta on earth, and 
full of joy their entrance into heaven!” His eyes closed as the 
concluding word died upon ids tongue. Lady Ruthven looked 
intently on him; she bent her face to his, but he breathed no 
more; and, with a feeble cry, she fell back in a swoon. 

The soul of the veteran earl was indeed fled. The countess 
was taken, shrieking, out of the apartment; but Wallace, Ed- 
win, and Murray remained, kneeling around the corpse. An- 
thems for the departed were raised over the body, and whtm 
they concluded, the priests throwing over it a cloud of incense, 
the mournens withdrew, and separated to their chambers. 

By daybreak, Wallace met Murray by appointment in the 
cloikers. The remains of his beloved father had been brought 
from Dunipacis to the convent, and Murray now prepared to 
take them to Bothwell Castle, there to be interred in the ceme- 
tery of his ancestors. Wallace, who had approved his design, 
entered with him into the solitary court-yard, where the war- 
carriage stood which was to convey the deceased earl to Clydes- 
dale. Four soldiers of his clan brought the corpse of their lord 
from a ceil, and laid him on his martial bier. His bed was the 
sweet heather of Falkirk, spread by the hands of his son. As 
Wallace laid the venerable chief’s sword and helmet on his bier, 
he covered the whole with the flag he had torn fn>m the stand- 
ard of England in the last victory. *‘ None other shroud is 
worthy of thy virtue b!” cried he. ’“Dying for Bcotland, thus 
let the memorial of her glory be the witness of thine!” 

“Oh! my friend,” answered Murray, looking on his chief 
with a smile, which beamed the fairer shining through sorrow, 
“thy gracious spirit can divest even death of its gloom. My 
father yet lives in his famel” 

“And in a better existence, tool” gently replied Wallace; 
“ else the earth’s fame were an empty sound— it could not com- 
fort.” 

The solemn procession, ■with Murray at its head, departed to* 
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ward the valleys of Clydesdale* and Wallace returned to his 
chamber. Two hoii’.s before noon he w?as summoned by the 
toiling of the chapel bell. The Earl of Bote and bis dearer 
friend were to be laid in their last bed. With a spirit that did 
not murmur, he 8av7 the. earth closed over both graves; but at 
Graham’s he lingered; and w^hen the funeral stone shut even the 
god that covered him from his eyes* with his sword’s point he 
drew on the surface these memorable words: 

“Mente raanuque potens, et Wall! fidns Achates. 

Conditus liic Gramus, belio Interfectiis ab Anglis.’’^ 

While he yet leaned on the stone, which gently gave way to 
the registering pen of friendship, to be more deeply engraved 
afterward, a monk approacbed him. attended by a shepherd 
boy. At the sound of steps, Wallace looked up. 

‘‘This young man,” said the father, “brings dispatches to 
the lord regent.” 

Wallace rose, and the youth presented his packet. With- 
drawing to a little distance, he broke the seal, and read to this 
ejffect: 

“ My father and myself are in the Castle of Durham, and both 
under an arrest. We are to remain so till our arrival in London 
renders its sovereign, in his own opinion, more secure; when 
there, you shall hear from me again. Meanw^hiie, be on your 
guard: the gold of Edward has found its way into your coun- 
cils. Beware of them who, with patriotism in their mouths, 
are purchased to betray you and their country into the hands 
of the enemy! Truest, noblest, best of Scots, farewelll—I must 
not wunte more explicitly. 

“F. S. — The messenger who takes this is a simple border 
shepherd; he knows not whence comes the packet, hence he 
cannot bring an answer.” 

Wallace closed the letter; and putting gold into the shep- 
herd’s hand, left the chapel. In passing through the cloisters 
he met Ruthven, just returned from Stirling, whither he had 
gone to inform the chiefs of the council of the regent’s arrival. 

When I summoned them to the council- hall,” continued Lord 
Euthven, “ and told them you had not only defeated Edward 
on the Carron, but in so doing had gained* a double victory, 
over a foreign usurper and domestic traitors! — instead of the 
usual open-hearted gratulations on such a communication, a 
low whisper murmured through the hall; and the young Bad- 
enoch, unworthy of his patriotic father, rising from his seat, 
gave utterance to so many invectives against you, our country’s 
soul, and arm! I should deem it treason even to repeat them* 
Suffice it to say, that out of five hundred chiefs and chieftains 
■who were present, not one of those parasites who used to fawn 
on you a week ago, and make the love of honest men seem 
doubtful, now breathes one word for Sir William Wallace. Bui 

» These lines may be translated thus : 

^ere lies 

The powerful in mind and body, the friend of Wallace ; 

Graham, faxtMul unto death! Imn in battle by the Englfeh, 
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this Ingratitude, vile as it is, I bore with patience till Baclenocb, 
growing in insolency, declared that late last night dispatches 
had arrived from the King of France to the regent, and that he 
(in right of his birth, assuming to himself that dignity) had put 
their b(?arer, Sir Alexander Ramsay, under coiitlnemeut, for 
having persisted to dispute bis authority to withhold them from 
■you.” ■ 

Wallace, who had listened in silence, drew a deep eigli as 
Rutbven concluded; and, in that profound breath, exclaimed — 
‘^God must be our fortress still; must save Scotland from (bis 
gangrene in her heart! Ramsay shall be released; but I must 
first meet these violent men. And it must be alone, my lord,” 
continued he; ‘^yoii, and our coadjutors, may wait my return 
at the city gates; but the sword of Fclward,*if need he, shall 
defend me against his gold,” As he spoke, he laid his hand on 
the jeweled weapon whicli hung at his side, and which h© had 
wrested from that in on arch in the last conflict. 

Aware that this treason, aimed at him, would strike his coun- 
try, unless timely warded otf, he took his resolution; and re- 
questing Ruthven not to communicate to any one what had 
passed, he mounted his horse, and struck into the road to Stir- 
ling. He took the plume from his crest, and closing Ins visor, 
enveloped himself m his plaid, that the people might not know 
him as he went along. But casting aw’ay his cloak, and un- 
clasping his helmet at the door of tl>e keep, he entered the coun- 
cil-hall, openly and abruptly. By an instantaneoiiB impulse of 
respect, which even the base pay to virtue, almost every man 
arose at his appearance. He bowed to th€» assembly, and walked, 
with a composed yet severe air, up to bis station'at the head of 
the room. Young Badenoch stood there; and as Wallace ap- 
proached he fiercely grasped his sword. “Proud upstart!” cried 
iie; “ betrayer of m'y father! set a foot further toward this 
chair, and the chastisement of every arm in this council shall 
fall on you for your presumption I” 

** It is not in the arms of thousands to put me from my right,” 
replied Wallace, calmly putting forth his hand and drawing the 
regent’s chair toward him. 

“ Will ye bear this?” cried Badenoch, stamping with hh foot, 
and plucking forth his sword; “is the man to exist vr ho thus 
braves the assembled lords of Scotland?” While speaking, he 
made a desperate lunge at the regent’s brenst; Wallace caught 
tlie blade in his hand, and wrenching it from his intemperate 
adversary, broke it into shivers, and east the pieces at his feet; 
then, turning resolutely coward the chiefs, wlio stood appalled, 
and looking on each other, he said, “ I, your duly elected regent, 
left you only a few days ago, to repel the enemy whom the 
treason of IiOr<l March w’ould have introduced into these very 
walls. Many brave chiefs folioived me to that field! and more, 
whom I see now, loaded m© as I passed with benediotions. 
Portentous was the day of Falkirk to Scotland. Then did the 
mighty fall, and the heads of counsel perish. But treason was 
the parricide! The late Lord Badenoch stood his groimd like 
troe Sooti but Athol and Buchan deserted to Ed ward. While 
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speaking, he tui’ned toward the furious son of Badenoch, wh6, 
gnashing his teeth in impotent rage, stood listening to the in- 
Saiiiing"whispers of Macdougal of Ijorn. Young chief/’ cried 
he, “ from their treachery date the fate of your brave father, 
and the whole of our grievous loss of that day; but the wide de- 
struction has been avengedi more than chief for chief have 
perished in tlie Southron ranks, and thousands of the lowlier 
sort BOW swell the banks of Carron. Edward himself fell, 
W'ounded by my arm, and was born by his flying squadrons 
over the wastes of Northumberland, Thus have I returned to 
you with my duties achieved in a maimer worthy of your 
regen tl What, then, means the arrest of my embassador? what 
tins silence when the representative of your power is insulted 
to your face ?” 

“ They mean,” cried Badenoch, ‘‘ that my words are the utter- 
ance of their sentiments.” ** They mean/’ cried Lorn, that the 
prowess of the haughty boaster, whom their intoxicated grati- 
tude raised from the dust, shall not avail him against the indig- 
nation of a nation over which he dares to arrogate a right.” 

Mean they what they will,” returned Wallace, “ they cannot 
dispossess me of the rights with which assembled Scotland in- 
vested me on the plain? of Stirling. And again 1 demand, by 
what authority do you and they presume to imprison my 
officer, and withhold from me the papers sent by the King of 
France to the Regent of Scotland ?” 

By an authority that we will maintain,” replied Badenoch; 
*‘by the right of my royal blood, and by the sword of every 
brave Scot, wdio spurns at the name of Wallacel” 

And as a proof that we speak not more than we act,” cried 
Lorn, making a sign to the chiefs, “ you are our prisoner!” 

Many weapons were instantly unsheathed; and their bearers, 
hurrying to the side of Badenoch and Lorn, attempted to lay 
hands on Wallace; but be, drawing the sword of Edward, with 
a sweep of his valiant arm that made the glittering blade seem 
a brand of fire, set his back against the wall, and exclaimed: 

** He that first makes a stroke at me shall find his death on 
this Southron steel! This sword I made the puissant arm of the 
usurper yield to me; and this sword shall defend the Regent of 
Scotland against his ungrateful countrymen!” 

The chieftains who pressed on him recoiled at these words, 
but their leaders, Badenoch and Lorn, waved them forward, 
with vehement exhortations. 

“Desist, young men!” continued he; “provoke me not be- 
yond my bearing. With a single blast of my bugle I could 
surround this building with a band of warriors, who at sight 
of their chief being thus assaulted, would lay this tumult in 
blood. Let me pass, or abide the consequence!” 

“Through my breast, then,” exclaimed Badenoch; “for, with 
my consent, you pass not here but on your bier. What Is in the 
arm of a single man/’ cried he to the lords, “ that ye imnnot 
fall on him at once, and cut him down?” 

: f ' would not hurt a son of- the virtuous Badenooh,” returned 
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Wallace; ** but his life be on your heads,” said he, turning to the 
chiefs, “if one of yon point a sword to impede my passage ” 

“And wiitthoii dare it, usurper of my powers aoS honors?” 
cried Badenoch, “Lorn, stand by your friend — all here who 
are true to the Cumrain and Macdoiigal, h m in the tyrant.” 

Many a traitor hand now drew forth its dagger, and the in- 
temperate Badenoch, drunk with choler and mad ambition, 
snatching a sword from one of his accomplices, made another 
violent plunge at Wallace, but its metal flew in splinters on 
the guard-stroke of the regent, and left Badenoch at his merc5^ 
“Defend me, chieftaiot., or I am slain!” cried he. But Wal- 
lace did not let his hand follow its advantage; with the dig- 
nity of conscious desert, he turned from the vanquished, and 
casting the enraged Lorn from him, who had thrown himself 
in his way, he exclaimed: “Scots, that arm will wither wdiich 
dares to point its steel at me/’ The pressing crowd, struck in 
astonishment, parted before him as they would have done in 
the path of a thunderbolt, and unimpeded, he passed to the 
door. 

That their regent had entered the keep \\’as soon rumored 
through the city; and when he appeared from the gate ho 
was hailed by the acclamations of the people. He found his 
empire again in the hearts of the lowly, they whom he had 
restored to their cottages, knelt to him in the streets, and 
called for blessings on his name; while they — oh! blasting 
touch of envy!— -whom he had restored to castles, and ele- 
vated from a state of vassalage to the power of piunces, they 
raised against him that very power to lay him in the dust 

Now it was, that when surrounded by the grateful citizens of 
Btiriing (whom it would have been as easy for him to have in- 
flamed to the massacre of Badenoch and his council, as to have 
lifted his bugle to his lips), that he blew the summons for his 
captains. Every man in the keep flew to arms, expecting that 
Wallace was returning upon them with the host he had threat- 
ened. In a few minutes the Lord Ruthven, with his brave fol- 
lowers, entered the inner ballium gate. Wallace smiled proudly 
as they drew near. “ My lords,” said he, “ you come to witness 
the last act of my delegated power! Sir Alexander Scry nageonr, 
enter into that hall, which was once the seat of coundf, and tell 
the violent men who fill it, that for the peace of Scotland, which 
I value more than my life, I allow them to stand unpunished of 
their offense against me. But the outrage they have com- 
mitted on the freedom of one of her bravest sons I will not par- 
don, unless he be immediately set at liberty; let them deliver to 
you Sir Alexander Bamsay, and then I permit them to hear my 
final decision. If they refuse obedience, they are all my prison- 
ers, and, but for my pity on their blindness, should perish by 
the Jaws.” 

Eager to open the prison door for his friend Ramsay, and !!t* 
tie suspecting to w’bat ha was calling the insurgents, Sorym*- 
geour hastened to obey. Lorn and Badenoch gave him E very 
rough reception, uttering such rebellious defiance of the regent 
that tlie>rave standard^arer lost all patience, and denounced 
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the immediate deaths of the whole refractory assembly. The 
courtyard,” cried he, “ Harmed with thousands of tlie regent's 
follovvers, his foot is on your necks, obey, or this will be a more 

g rieTOBs day for Scotland than even that of Falkirk; for the 
astle of Stirling will run with Scottish blood!” At this menace 
Badenock became more enraged, and Scry mgeour, seeing do 
chance of prevailing by argument, sent a messenger to privately 
tel! Wallace tlie result. The regent immediately placed himseff 
at the bead of twenty men, and, re-entering" the keep, went 
directly to the warder," whom be ordered, on his allegiance to 
the laws, to deliver Sir Alexander Eamsay into his hands. He 
was obeyed, and returned with Ms recovered chieftain to the 
platform. When Scrymgeour was apprised of the knight’s re- 
lease, he turned toBadenoch, wdtb whom he was still contend- 
ing in furious debate, and demanded: 

“ Will you or will you not attend me to the regent? He of 
you all,” added he, addressing the chieftains, “who in this 
simple duty disol>e?s, shall receive from him the severer doom.” 

Badenocii and Lorn, affecting to deride this menace, replied, 
they weuld not for an empire do the usurper the homage of a 
moment’s voluntary attention; but if any of their followers 
chose to view the mockery, they were at liberty. A very few, 
and those of the least turbulent spirits went forth. They began 
to fear having embarked in a desperate cause; and, by their 
present acquiescence, were willing to deprecate the wrath of 
Wallace, while thus assured of not exciting the resentment of 
Badenoch. 

When Wallace looked around him and saw the space before 
the keep filled with armed men and citizens, he ascended an 
elevated piece of ground, which rose a little to the left, and ivav- 
ing his hand in token that he intended to speak, a profound 
silence took place of the buzz of admiration, gratitude, and dis- 
content. He then addressed the people; 

“ Brother soldiers! friends! and— am I so to distinguish Scots? 
— enemies!” 

At this word, a loud cry of “ Perish all who are the emmien 
of our glorious regent!” penetrated to the inmost chambers of the 
citadel. 

Believing that the few of his partisans who had ventured out, 
were falling under the vengeance of Wall ce, Badenoch, with a 
brandished weapon, and followed by the rest, sallied t(ivvard the 
door, but there he stopped, for he saw his friends standing un- 
molested. 

Wallace proceeded; and, with calm dignity, announced the 
hatred that was now poured upon him by a large part of that 
nobility who had been so eager to invest him with the high office 
he then held. 

“ Though they have broken their oaths,” cried he, “ I have 
fulfilled mine! They vowed to me all lawful obedience; X 
swore to free Scotland or to die. Every castle in this realm is 
restored to its ancient lord; every fortress is filled with a native 
{garrison; the sea is covered with our, ships, and the kingdom, 
Ope In aits secure behind her i w©lbiM«ipid©d iMilwafkSi 
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Such have I, through the strength of the Almighty arm, made 
Scotland! Beloved by a grateful people, I could wield half her 
power to the destruction of the rest; bat I would not pluck oue 
stoae out of the building I have raised. To-day I deliver up 
Biy commission, since its design is accomplished. I resign tiie 
regency.” 

As he spoke, he took off his helmet, and stood uncovered he^ 
fore the people, 

** No, no!” seemed the voice from every lip; we wall acknowl- 
edge no other power, we will obey no other leader!” 

Wallace expressed his sense of their attach me tst: hut repeat- 
ing to them that he had fuifflled the end of his ofuee, by setting 
them free, he explained that hi? retaining it was no longer 
necessary. “Should I remain your regent*” continued he, 
“ the country would be involved "iu ruinous dissonsions. The 
majority of your nobles now find a vice in the virtue tiiey once 
extolled; and seeing its power no longer needful, seek" to de- 
stroy my upholders with myself. T therefore remove the cause 
of contention. I quit the regency; and I bequeath your liberty 
to the care of your chiefs. But should it be again in danger, re- 
member, that while life breathes in this heart, the spirit of 
William Wallace will be with you stiiir 

With these words he descended the mound, and njounted his 
horse, amidst the cries and tears of the populace. They clung 
to bis garments as he rode along; and the women, with theJr 
children, throwing themselves on their knees in his path, im- 
plored him not to leave them to the inroads of a ravager; not to 
abandon them to the tyranny of their own lords; who, unre- 
strained by a king, or a regent like himself, wouhl soon subvert 
his good laws, and reign despots over every district in the coun- 
try* Wallace answered their entreaties with the language of 
encouragement; adding, tliat he was not their prince, to law- 
fully maintain a disputed power over the legitimate chiefs of 
the land. “But,” he said, “a rightful sovereign may yet be 
yielded to your prayers; and to procure that blessing, daughters 
of Scotland, night and day invoke the Giver of every good 
gift,” 

When Wallace and his weeping train separated, at the foot of 
Falkirk Hill, he was met by his veterans of Lanark; who, hav- 
ing heard of what had passed in the citadel, advanced to him 
with one voice, to declare that they never would fight under 
any other commandei'. “Wherever you are, niy faithful 
friends,” returned he, “you shall still ofcy rny word.” When 
he entered the monastery, the opposition that was made to hk 
resignation of the regency, by the Bishop of Dunk eld. Lord 
Loch-awe, and otheiii, was so vehement, so persuasive, that had 
not Wallace been steadily principled not to involve bis country 
In domestic war, he. must have, yielded to the affectionate elo*,. 
quence of their pleading. But showing to them the public dan- 
ger attendant on his provoking the wild ambition of the Cum- 
mins, and their multitudinous adherents, his argumenis, which 
the sober Judginent of his frieuds saw conclusive, at last ended 
debate* He then rose, saying, “ I have yet to perform my 
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vow to our lamented Mar. I shall seek his daughter; and then, 
-■m shall hear' of me, &nd, I trEst, see 

ine again!” 


CHAPTER LVJ. 

THE MONASTEBY. 

It being Lady Ruthven’s wish that the remains of her brother 
should be entombed with bis ancestors, preparations were made 
for the mournful cavalcade to set forth toward Braemar Castle, 
The countess, hoping that "Wallace might be induced to acconj- 
pany them, did not long object to this proposal, which Lady 
Ruthven had enforced with tears. Had any one seen the two, 
and been called upon to judge, by their deportment, of the re- 
lationship in which each lady stood to the deceased, he must 
haTe decided that the sister was the widow. At the moment of 
her husband’s death. Lady Mar had felt a shock; she had long 
looked for this event, as to the seal of her happiness; it was the 
sight of mortality that appalled her. The man she doted on, 
nay, even herself, must one ilay lie as the object now before her 
— dead!— insensible to all earthly Joys, or pains! but awake, per* 
baps, fearfully awake, to the judgments of another world! 
Tms conviction caused her shrieks, when she saw Lord Mar ex- 
pire. Every obstacle between her and Wallace she now believed 
removed. Her husband was dead; Helen was carried away by 
a man devotedly enamored of her; and most probably was at 
that time his wife. The specters of conscien(?e passed from her 
eyes; she no longer thought of death and judgment; and, under 
a pretense that her feelings could not bear the sight of her hus- 
band’s bier, she determined to seclude hei-self in her own cham- 
ber, till the freshness of Wallace’s grief for his friend should 
have passed away. But when she heard, from the indignant 
Edwin, of the rebellious conduct of the young Lord Badenoch, 
and that the regent had abdicated, her consternation superseded 
all caution. “I will soon humble that proud boy,” exclaimed 
slje; “and let him know, that in opposing the elevation of Sir 
William Wallace, he treads down his own interest. You are 
beloved by the regent, Edwin!” cried sbe, interrupting herself, 
and clasping his hand with earnestness; “ teach his enthusiastic 
heart the trae interests of his country! I am the first woman 
of the house of Cummin; and is not that family the moat pow- 
erful* in the kingdom? By the adherence of one branch to 
Edward, the battle of Falkirk wms lost; by the rebellion of an- 
other, the regent of Scotland is obliged to relinquish that dig- 
nity ? Xt is in my power to move the whole race at my will; 
and if Wallace would mingle his blood with theirs, would 
espouse me (an overture which the love I bear my country im- 

* The family of Cummin was so powerful and numeroua, that an 
incredible number of chieftains of that name attendeil the first parlia- 
ment which Robert I. held at Dunstaffnage Castle, The relationship be- 
tween the heiress of Strathearn and that family was very near, her pa- 
ternal grandmother having been the daughter of a Lord BadenociL**- 
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pels me to make), every nerve would then be strained to pro- 
mote tbe elevation of their nearest kinswoman. Wallace would 
reijrn in Scotland, and the whole land lie at peace.” 

Edwin eyed her v^ith astonishment while she spoke. All her 
late conduct to his cousin Helen, to his uncle, and to Wallace, 
w^as now explained; and he saw in her Pushed cheek, that it 
w^as not the pati iot who desired this match, but the enamored 
woman. 

“ You do not answer,” said she; “ have you any apprehension 
that Sir William Wallace would reject the' hand wlnieli would 
give him a crown ? which w^ould dispense happiness to many 
thousand people ?” 

“No,” replied he; T believe that, nciuch as he is devoted to 
the memory of her, whom alone he can ever love, could he pur- 
chase true" happiness to Scotland by the sacrifice, he would 
espouse any virtuous woman who could bring him so blessed a 
dowry. But in your case, my honored aunt, t can see no proba- 
bility of such a consequence. In the first place, I know, that 
BOW the virtuous Earl of Badenoch is no more, he neither re- 
spects nor fears the Cum mins; and that he would scorn to pur- 
chase a crown, or even the people's happiness, by baseness in 
himself. To rise by their means, who, you have"seea, will at 
anj time imrnolate'ali that is sacred to man to their owm ca- 
price, or fancied interests, would be unworthy of him; there- 
fore, I am sure, if you wish to rnarry Sir William Wallace, yon 
must not urge the use lie may make of the Cummins as an argu- 
ment. He heed not stoop to cajole the men be may command. 
Did he not drive the oue-lmlf of their clan, with the English 
host to boot, to seek any shelter from bis vengeance? And for 
them in the citadel, had he chosen to give the word, they would 
now be all numbered with the dust! Aunt! he lias a Divine 
Master, whose example he follows, though in deep humility! 
He lays down his pow^r; it is not taken from him. Earthly 
crowns are dross to him wiio looks for a heavenly one. There- 
fore, honored Indy, believe it no longer necessary to wound 
your delicacy, by offering him a hand, which cannot produce 
tbe good you meditate!” 

The complexion of the countess varied a thousand times dur- 
ing this answer*. Her reason assented to many parts of it; but 
the passion she could not acknowledge to her nephew, urged 
her to persist. ** You may be right, Edwin.” she replied; “ biit 
still, as there is nothing very repu^ant in me, tbe project is 
surely worth trying! At any rate, even setting the Cummins 
aside, a marriage with the daughter of Strathearn, by allying 
your noble friend to every illustrious house in the khigdom, 
would make his interest fclleirs, and all must unite in retaining 
to him the regency. Scotland will be wrecked shtmld he leave 
tbe helm; and, sweet Edwin, though your young heart is yet 
unacquaioted with the strange inconsistencies of the tendorest 
passion, I must whisper you that your friend will never iao 
happy till he again live In the lx)8om of domestic Hi-fection.” 

Ah! but where is he to find it?” cried Edwin, What will 
eyet restore Ms Marion to his arms I” 
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I/’ cried she — 1 will be more than ever Marion was to bimi 
Sbe knew not— O! sbe could not— the boundless love that fills 
my heart for him r Edwin’s blushes at this wfiid dectaratioa 
told her how far she had betrayed herself. Si le attempted to 
palliate what sbe could no longer conceal, and, coveriiif]^ her 
face with iier hand, exolairaed, “ You, w’ho love Sir Wiliiani 
Wallace, cannot be surprised that all wdio adore human excel- 
lence should participate in the sentiment. How eoaid I see liim, 
the benefactor of my iamily, the blessing to all Scotland, and 
not love hitnr’ 

‘‘True,” replied Edwin; “but not as a wife would lovelier 
husband! You were married. And was it possible you could 
feel thus when my uncle lived ? So strong a passion cannot 
have grown m your breast since he died; for surely, love should 
not enter a widow’s heart at the side of an noburied husband!” 

“ Edwin!” replied she, “you, who never felt the throbs of this 
tyrant, judge with a severity you will one day regret. When 
you love, and struggle with a passion that drinks your very life, 
you will pity Joanna of Mar, and forgive her!” 

“ I pity you now, aunt,” replied he; “ but you bewilder me. j 
cannot understand the possibility of a virtuous married woman 
suffering any passion of this kind to get such domiDation over 
her as to cause her one guilty sigh; for guilty must every wish be 
that militates against the duty of her marriage vow. Surely, 
love comes not in a whirlwind, to seize the soul at once; but 
grows by degrees, according to the development of the virtues 
of the object, and the freedom we give ourselves In their con- 
templation — and, if it be virtue that you love in Sir Wiiliarn 
■Wallace, had you not virtue in your noble husband ?” 

The countess perceived by the remarks of Edwin than he was 
deeper read in the human heart than she had suspected; that he 
was neither ignorant of the feelings of the passion, nor of what 
ought to be its source; and therefore, with a deep blush, she re- 
plied: 

“Think for a moment before you condemn me. I acknowl- 
edge every good quality that your uncle possessed — but ob! Ed- 
win, he had frailties that you know not of — frailties that 
reduced me to be, what the world never saw, the most unhappy 
of women.” 

Edwin turned pale at this charge against his uncle; and, w>^bile 
he forbore to draw aside the veil which covered the sacred dead, 
little did he think that the artful woman meant a frailty in 
which she had equally shared, and the consequences of which 
dangerous vanity had" constrained her to become his wife. She 
proceeded; 

“ I married your uncle when I was a girl, and knew not that 
I had a heart. I saw Wallace; his virtues stole me from myself, 
and I found In short, Edwin, your uncle became of too ad- 

vanced an age to sympathisse with my younger heart. How 
could I, then, defend myself against the more <!ongeoial soul of 
your Mend ? He w^as reserved during Mar’s life! but he did not 
repulse me with un kindness. I therefore hope; and do youj my 
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Edwin, gently Influence him in my favor, and 1 will forever 
Mess y oil.” ■ ■ 

‘‘ Aunt,” answered he, looking at her attentively, ** can you, 
without displeasure, hear me speak a few, perhaps ungrateful, 
truths?” . 

‘*Say what you will,” said, she, trembling; '‘*only be my ad- 
vocate with the noblest of human beings, and I can take naught ' 
amiss.” . 

^ ‘‘Lady Mar,” resumed he,** I answer you with unqualified, 
sincerity, because 1 love you, and' venerate the memory of my 
uncle,, .whose frailties, whatever, they .'might ' be, were visible to 
you alone, I answer you with., sin.cerity, because I w’ould spare 
you much future pain, and.,': Sir- William Wallace a task , that- 
would pierce him to the soul. You confess that he already 
knows you love him — that he has received such demonstrations 
with coldness. Recollect what it Is you lore him for, and then 
judge if he could do otherwise. Could he approve affections 
which a wife transferred to him from her husband, and that 
husband his friend?” 

“Ah! but be is now dead!” interrupted she; ‘*that obstacle 
is removed.” ' 

**But the other, which you raised yourself!” replied Edwin; 
** while a wife, you showed to Sir William Wallace that you 
could not only indulge yourself in wishes hostile to your nup- 
tial faith, hut divulge them to him. Ah! roy aunt, wdiat could 
you look for a«; the consequence of this? "My uncle 3 *et lived 
when you did this! And that act. were you youtlffol as Hebe, 
and more tender than ever was fabled the queen of love, lam 
sure the virtue of ’Wallace wmuld never pardon. He never 
could pledge his faith to one whose passions had so far silenced 
her sense of <3uty; and did he even love you, he would not, for 
the empire of the world, repose his honor in such keeping,” 

“Edwin!” cried she, at last summoning power to speak, for 
during the latter part of this address she had sat gasping from 
unutterable disappointment and rage; “ are you not afraid to 
breathe all this to me? I have given you my confidence and do 
you abuse it? Do you stab me, when I ask ,you to heal?” 

“ No, my dear aunt,” repiif^d he; “ I speak the truth to you, 
ungrateful as it is, to prevent you hearing it in perhaps a more 
painful form from Wallace himself.” 

“ Oh, no!” cried she, with coutemptucus haughtiness; *Hie is 
a man, and he knows bow to pardon the excesses of love! Look 
around yoo^ foolish boy, and see how many of our proudest 
lortls have united their fates with women who not only loved 
them while their husbands lived, but left their homes and chil- 
dren to join their loverH! And v-'hat is there in me, a princess 
of the crowns of Scotland and of Norway— a woruau who lias 
had the nobles of both kingdoms' at her feet, and frowned upoE 
them ail--that f should now be conlemned? fs ilje ingrate for 
whom alone I ever felt a wish of I'ove— is he to despise me for 
my passion? You mistake, Edwin; you know not the heart of 
man.” 

‘'Not -of the common race of men, perhap,** replied be; 
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** but certamly that of Sir William Wallace. Purity and he are 
too siBCerely one for personal vanity to bliad bis eyes to the de- 
formity of the passion you describe. And mean as I am when 
compared with him, I must aver that, were a married, woman 
to love me, and seek to excuse her frailty, I should see aiooe 
her contempt of the principles which are the only impregnable 
bulwarks of innocence, and shrink from her as I would from 
pollution.” 

“ Then you declare yourself my enemy, Edwin 

‘‘ Ho.” replied he; “ I speak to you as a son; but if you are 
determined to avow to Sir William Wallace what you have re- 
vealed to me, I shall not even observe on what has passed, hir, 
leave you, unhappy lady, to the pangs I would have spared you.’' 

He rose. Lady Mar wrung her bands in a paroxysm of con- 
viction that what he said was true. 

*‘Theo, Edwin, I must despair?” 

He looked at her with pity. 

** Could you abhor the dereliction that your soul has thus 
made from duty, and leave him, whom your unwidowed wishes 
now pursue, to seek you; then I should* say that you might be 
happy; for penitence appeases God, and shall it not find grace 
with man?” 

** Blessed Edwin,” cried she, falling on his neck, and kissing 
him; “ whisper but my penitence to Wallace; teach him to think 
I hate myself. Oh, make me that in his eyes which you would 
wish, and I will adore you on my knees?” 

The door opened at this moment, and Lord Ruthven entered. 
The tears she was profusely shedding on the bosom of his son, 
be attributed to some conversation she might be holding respect- 
ing her deceased lord; and taking her hand, he told her he came 
to propose her immediate removal from the scene of so many 
horrors. 

“ My dear sister,” said he, will attend you as far as Perth. 
After that, Edwin shall be your guard to Braemar; and my 
Janet will stav with you there till time has softened your 
griefs.” 

Lady Mar looked at him, 

‘‘And where will be Sir William Wallace?” 

“Here,” answered Ruthven. “Some considerations, conse- 
quent to his receiving the French dispatches, will hold him some 
time longer south of the Forth,” 

Lady Mar shook her head doubtfully, and reminded him that 
the chiefs in the citadel had withheld the dispatches. 

Lord Ruthven then informed her that, unknowm to Wallace, 
Lord Loch-awe had summoned the most powerful of his friends 
then near Stirling, and attended by them, was carried on a 
litter into the citadel. It entered the council- hall, and from 
that bed of honorable wounds, be threatened the assembly with 
instant vengeance from his troops without, unless they tvould 
immediately swear fealty to Wallace, and compel Badenoch to 
give up the French dispatches. Violent tumults were the con- 
sequence; hut Loch awe’s litter being guarded by a double rank 
of armed chieftains, and the keep being hemmed round by his 
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men : prepared to pnt. to.'tbe sword every Scot faostile to tlie 
proposition of their lord, the insurgents at last complied, and 
forced Badenoch to relinquish ■ the' royal packet. This effected^ 
Loch -awe and his train returned tO' the monastery. Wallace 
refused to„resmae'thedignit? he had' resigned, the reinvestoenfe 
of which had been extorted from the lords in the citadel. 

“No,’* said he to Loch*awe; “it is indeed time that I should 
sink into shades wbere I cannot be found, since I am become a 
word of contention amongst my countrymen.” 

“ He was not to be shaken,” continued Ruth ven; “ but seeing 
matter in the French dispatches that ought to be answered 
without delay, he yet remains a few days at Falkirk.” 

“Then we will await him here,” cried the countess. 

“That cannot be,” answered Ruthveu; “it would be against 
ecclesiastical law to detain the sacred dead so long from the 
grave. Wallace will doubtless visit Braemar, therefore I ad- 
vise that to-morrow’ you leave Falkirk,” 

Edwin seconded tins counsel; and fearing to make further op- 
position, she silently acquiesced. But her spirit w^as not so qui- 
escent. At night when she %vent to her cell, her ever w'akeful 
fancy aroused a thousand images of alarm. She remembered 
the vow that Wallace had made to seek Helen. He had already- 
given up the regency— an office which might have detained him 
from such a pursuit; and might not a passion softer than indig- 
nation against the ungrateful chieftains have dictated this act f 
“Should he love Helen, what is there not to fear?” cried she; 
“ and should be meet her, I am undoneP Backed by jealousy, and 
goaded by contradicting expectations, she rose from her bed and 
paced the room in wild disorder. One moment she strained her 
mind to recollect every gracious look or word from him, and 
then her imagination glowed with anticipated delight. Again 
she thought of his address to Helen, of his vow in her favor, 
and she w^as driven to despair. All Edwin’s kind admonitions 
were forgotten; passion alone was awake; and forgetful of her 
rank and sex, and of her situation, she determined to see Wal- 
lace, and appeal to his heart for the last time. Siie knew that 
he slept in an apartment at the other end of the monastery; and 
that she might pass thither unobserved, she glided into an oppo- 
site cell belonging to a sick monk, and stealing away his cloak, 
threw it over her, and hurried along the cloisters. 

The chaj>el doors were open. In passing, she saw the bier of 
her lord awaiting the hour of its removal, Ruri*onnded by priests, 
singing anthems for the repose of his soul. No tender recollec- 
tions, no remorse, knocked at the heart of Lady Mar as she sped 
along. Abandoned ail to thoughts of Wallace, she felt not that 
she Imd a soul; she acknowledged not thatshe had a hope, but 
what centered in the smiles of the man she was hastening to 
seek. 

His door was fastened with a latch; she genlly opened it, and 
found herself In his chamber. She trera bled— she scarcely 
breathed; she looked around; she approached his bed— but he 
was not tliere. Disappointment palsied her heart, and she sunk 
upon a chair. “ Am I betrayed T said ©be to herself; “ Has that 
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yoTitlifiil hypociite warned him hence?’’ ■ And then again 'she 
Uiougbt, Blit how should Edwin guess that I should venture 
here? Ob, no, my cruel stars alone are against me!” 

She now determined to await his return, and nearly three 
liours she had passed there, enduring all the torments of guilt 
and misery; but he appeared not. At last, hearing the matin' 
bed, she started up, fearful that her maids might discover her 
absence. Compelled by some regard to reputation, with an un». 
Vviliing mind she left the shrine of l»er idolatry, and once 
crossed the cloisters, ¥7hile again draining toward the chape:, 
she saw Wallace himself issue from the door, supporting on his 
bosom the fainting head of Lady Ruthven. Edwin followed 
them. Lady Mar pulled the monk’s cowl over her face and 
withdrew behind a pillar. Ah!” thought she, “absenting my- 
self from my duty, 1 fled from thee!” She listened with breath- 
less attention to what might be said. 

Lord Ruthven met them at that instant. “This night’s 
w^atching by the bier of her brother,” said Wallace. has w^’orii 
out your" gen tie lady; we strove to support her through these 
sad vigils, but at last she sunk.” What Ruthven said in reply, 
when he took his wife in his arms, the countess could not hear; 
but Wallace answered, “I have not seen lier ” 

“I left her late in the evening drowned in tears,” replied 
Ruthven, in a more elevated tone, “I therefore suppose that in 
secret she offers those prayers for her deceased husband, which 
my tender Janet pours over bis grave,” 

“Such tears,” replied Wallace, “are Heaven’s own balm; I 
know they purify the heart whence they flo\v. Yes; and the 
prayers we breathe for those we love, unite our souls the closer 
to theirs. Look up, dear Lady Ruthven,” said he, as she began 
to revive, “ look up and hear how you may, while still on earth, 
retain the society of your beloved brother! Seek his spirit at 
the footstool of God. ’Tis thus I live, sister of my most vener- 
ated friend! My soul is ever on the wing for heaven, whether 
in the solitary hour, in joy, or in sorrow, for there my treasure 
lives!” 

“ Wallace! Wallace” cried Lady Ruthven, looking on his ani- 
mated countenance with wondering rapture; “ and art thou a 
man of earth and of the sword ? Oh! rather say, an angel; lent 
us here a little while to teach us to live and to die!” 

A glowing blush passed over the pale but benign cheek of Wal- 
lace. 

“I am a soldier of Him w’ho was, indeed, brought into the 
world to show us, by his life and death, bow to be virtuous and 
happy. Know me, by my life, to be his follower; and David 
himself wore not a more glorious title!” 

Lady Mar, while she contemplated the matchless form before 
her, exclaimed to herself, “ Why is it animated by as faultless a 
eon! ? Oh, Wallace! wert thou less excellent, I might hope; but 
hell is in my heart, and heaven in thine!” 

Bh© tore her eyes from a view which folaeted while it oharmed 
her, and rushed from the cloisters. 
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CHAPTEE LYII 
I>TJEXUM, 

The mm rose fis the funeral procession of the Earl of Mar moved 
from before the gates of the monastery at Falkirk. Lord Euth ven 
■giDd Edwin mounted their horses. The maicfs of the two ladies 
led them forth toward the litters which were to convey them so 
long a journey. Lady Knt-hven came first, and Wallace placed 
her tenderly in her carriage. The coinatess next appeared, clad 
in the deep "weeds of widow^hood. Her child followed in the 
arms ofdtsnnrse.' At the sight of the innocent babe, "whom 
he bad so often seen pressed to the fond bosom of the father it 
was now following to his grave, tears xmshed into the eyes of 
“Waiiace, Lady Mar hid the tumult of her feelings on the 
shoulder of her maid. He advanced to her respectfully, and 
handing her to her vehicle, urged her to cherish life for the soke 
of her child. She threw herself with increased agitation on her 
pillow, and Wallace, deeming the presence of her babe the 
surest comforter, laid it tenderly by her side. At that moment, 
before he had relinquished it, she bent her face upon his hands, 
and bathing them with tears, faintly murmured, ‘‘Oh! Wallace, 
remember meV’ Lord Euthven rode up to bid adieu to his 
friend, and the litters moved on. Wallace promised that both 
he and Edvrin should hear of him in the course of a few days; 
and affectionately grasping the hand of the latter, bade him 
farewell. 

Hear of him they should, but not see him; for it was his de* 
termination to set off that night for Darbanu where, he was 
informed, Edward now lay, and, joined by his young queen, 
meant to sojourn till his wounds were healed. Believing that 
his presence in Scotland couhi no longer be serviceable, and 
would engender continual intestine divisions, Wallace did 
not hesitate in -fixing his course. His fir^t object was to 
fulfill his vow to Lord Mar. He thought it probable, that Helen 
might have been carried to the English court: and that in seek- 
ing her, he might also attempt an interview with young Bruce; 
hoping to learn bow far he had succeeded in persuading bis 
father to leave the vassalage of Edward, and once more dare 
Tesuming the scepter of his ancestors. 

To effect his plan without hinderance, on the disappearance 
of the funeral cavalca ?e, AVallace retired to his apartment to 
address a letter to Lord Rulhveo. In this epistle )je told the 
chief that he was going on an expcMlition which he hoped tvould 
prove beneficial to his country; but it was an enterprise of rash- 
ness, he would not make any one his companion; ho therefore 
begged Lord RutliV(?n to teach his friends to consider with can- 
dor a flight they might otherwise deem unkind. 

All the brother was in his letter to Edwin, conjuring him to 
prove his affection for his friend by quietly abiding at home till 
they should meet again in Scotland. 

Ho wrote to Andrew Murray (now Lord Both ’Tell), addressing 
liim m the first of his compatriots who had struck a blow for 
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Scotland; and, as bis dear friend and brother soldier, lie con- 
fided to bis care tiie valiant troop which had followed him from 
Lanark. ‘‘ Tell them,” said he. that in obeying you they still 
serve with me, they perform their duty to Scotland at home — I 
abroad; oar aim is the same; and we shall meet again at the 
consummation of our labors.” 

These letters he inclosed in one to Scrymgeonr, with orders to 
dispatch two of them according to their directions; but that to 
Murray, Scrymgeour was himself to deliver at the head of the 
Lanark veterans. .. 

At the approach of twilight Wallace quitted the monastery, 
leaving bis packet with the porter, to present to Scrymgeoiir 
when he should arrive at his usual hour. As the chief meant 
to assume a border- minstreFs garb, that he might travel the 
country unrecognized as its once adored regent, he took his way 
toward a large hollow oak in Tor Wood, where he had deposited 
his means of disguise. When amved there he disarmed him- 
self of all but his sword, dirk, and breastplate; he covered his 
tartan gambeson with a minstrers cassock, and staining his 
blight complexion with the juice of a nut, concealed his 
bdghter locks beneath a close bonnet. Being thus equipped, 
he threw his harp over his shoulder; and having first, in that 
solitude, where no eye beheld, no ear heard but that of God,, 
invoked a blessing on his enterprise, with a buoyant spirit — I'e- 
joicing in the power in whose light he moved— he went forth, 
and under the sweet serenity of a summer night pursued hi^i 
way along the broom-clad hills of Muiravenside. 

All lay in profound rest— not a human creature crossed hiS; 
path till the carol of the lark summoned the husbandman to his 
toil, and spread the tbymy hills and daisied pastures with lierds 
and fiocks. As the lowing of cattle descending to the water, 
and the bleating of sheep, hailing the morning beam, came on 
the bt*eeze, mingled with the joyous voices of their herdsmen, 
calling to each other from afar— as all met the ear of Wallace — 
his conscious heart could not but whisper: “ I have been the 
happy instrument to effect thisi I have restored every man to 
his paternal fields! I have filled all these honest breasts with 
gladnessF 

He stopped at a little moss-covered cabin on the burn -side, be- 
neatb Craig Castle in Mid-Lothian, and was hospitabl;y* enter- 
tained by its simple inhabitants. Wallace repaid their kindness 
with a few ballads, which he sung accompanied by his harp. 
As he gave the last notes of “King Arthur’s Death in Glory,” 
the worthy cotter raised bis head from the spade on which he 
leaned, and asked whether he could not sing the glory of Scot- 
land, 

Our renowned Wallace,” said he, is worth King Ar- 
thur aud all the stranger knights of bis round table, for he not 
only conquers for us in war, but establishes us in happy peace. 
Who like him, of all our great captains, ever took such care of 
the poor as to give them, not only the bread that sustains tem- 
poral, but that which supports eternal life ? Sing us then bla 
praises, minstrel, and tarry with us days instead of hours.” 
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The wife, and the children who clnng around their melodious 
Tiaitant, joined in this request. Wallace rose wnth a saddened 
smile, and replied: 

I cannot do what you require; but J can yield you an oppor- 
tunity to oblige Sir William Wallace, Will you take a letter 
from him. of which I am the bearer, to Lord Dundaf at Ber- 
wick ? I have been seeking, what I have now found, a faithful 
Scot, with whom I could confide this trust. It is to reveal to a 
father’s heart the death of a son, for whom Scotland must 
mourn to her latest generations.” 

The honest shepherd respectfully accepted this mission; and 
his wife, loading her sruest's scrip'with her choicest fruits and 
cakes, accompanied him, followed by the children, to the bot- 
tom of the hill. 

In this manner, sitting at the hoard of the lowljr, and sleeping 
beneath the thatched roof, did Wallace pursue his way through 
Tweedale and Ettrick Forest, till he reached the Cheviots. From 
every Hp he heard his <»wn praises, heard them with redoubled 
satisfaction, for he could have no suspicion of their sincerity, as 
they were uttered without expectation of their ever reaching the 
regent’s ear. 

It was the Sabbath-day when he mounted the Cheviots. He 
«tood on one of their summits, and leaning on his harp, contem- 
plated the fertile dales he left behind. The gay villagers, In 
their best attires, w^ere thronging to their churches; while tiio 
-aged, too infirm for the walk, were sitting in the sun at their 
cottage doors, adoring the Almighty Benefactor in the sublimer 
temple of the universe. All spoke of security and happiness, 
“ Thus I leave thee, beloved Scotland! And on revisiting these 
hills, may I still behold thy sons and daughters rejoicing in the 
heaven-bestowed peace of their land!” 

Having descended into Northumberland, bis well-replenished 
script was bis provider; and when it was exhausted, he pur- 
ehased food from the peasantry; he would not accept the hospi- 
tality of a country he bad so lately trodden as an enemy. Here 
he heard hia name mentioned with terror as well as admiration. 
While many related circumstances of misery to which the ravag- 
ling of their hnds had reduced them, all concurred in i raising 
the moderation wdth which the Scottish leader treate<l his con- 
quests. 

Late in the evening, he arrived on the banks of the river that 
r surrounds the episcopal city of Duibarn, He crossed Framling- 
gate Bridge. His minstrel garb prevented his being stopped 
by the guard at the gate; but as he entered dts porcu, a horse 
that was going through started at his abnipt appearance. Its 
.rider suddenly exclmmed, ‘*Fool, thou dost hot see Sir Will- 
iam Wallace!” Then turning to the disguised kni^dit, Harper,” 
cried he, ** you frighten my steed? draw back till I pass,” Not 
displeased to find the terror of Idm so great amongst the 
enemies of Scotland, that they even addressed their animals as 
sharers in the dread, Wallace stood out of the way, and aaw the 
speaker to be a young Southron knight, who with difficulty 
^ept his seat on the restive horse. Bearing and ^plunging, l| 
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would liave tbrown its rider, had not Wallace put forth his 
hand and seized the bridle. By his assistance, the animal was 
soothed; and the young lord thanking him for his service, told 
him that, as a reward, he would introduce him to play before 
the queen, who that day held a feast at the bishop’s palace. 
'Wallace thought it probable he might see or hear of Lady Helen 
in this assembly, or find access to Bruce, and he glad y accepted 
the offer. The knight, who was Sir Piers Gaveston, ordering 
him to follow, turned his horse toward the city, and conducted 
Wallace through the gates of the citadel, to the palace within 
its wail?. 

On entering the banqueting-hall, he was placed b\ the knight 
in the musicians’ gallery, there to await his summons to her 
majesty. This entertainment being spread, and the room full 
of guests, the queen was led in by the haughty bishop of the 
see, the king being too ill of his wounds to allow his joining so 
large a company. The beauty of the lovely sister of Philip le 
Bel seemed to fill the gaze and hearts of all bystanders, and none 
appeared to remember ihat Edward was absent. ‘Wallace 
hardly glanced on her youthful charms; his eyes roamed from, 
side to side m quest of a fairer, a deai*er ob3ect— the captive 
daughter of bis dead friend I She w^as not there; neither was 
De Valence; but Buchan, Athol, and Soulis, were near the royal 
Margaret; in all the pomp of feudal grandeur. In vain waved 
the tropbied banners over their heads; they sat sullen and re- 
vengeful, for the defeat on the Carron had obscured the treacher- 
ous victory of Falkirk; and instead of having presented Edward 
to his young queen as the conqueror of Scotland, she had found 
him and them fugitives in tlie castle of Durham I 

Immediately bn the royal band ceasing to play, Gaveston 
pressed toward the queen, and told her lie had presumed to in- 
troduce a traveling minstrel into the gallery; hoping that she 
would order him to perform for her amusement, as he could 
sing legends from the descent of the Romans to the victories of 
her royal Edward. 'With all her age’s eagerness in quest of nov- 
elties, she commanded him to be brought to her. 

Gaveston having presented him, "Wallfice bowed with the 
respect due to her sex and dignity, and to the esteem in which 
he held the character of her royal brother. Margaret desired 
Mm to place his harp before her, and begin to sing. As he knelt 
on one knee, and struck its sounding chords, she stopped him 
by the inquiry, of whence he came ? 

^‘F’roin the north country,” was his reply. 

« Were you ever in Scotland asked she, 

“ Many times.” 

The young lords crowded round to hear this dialogue between 
majesty ana lowliness. She smiled, and turned toward them. 

“ Do not accuse me of disloyalty, but I bave a curiosity to ask 
another question.” 

“ Nothing your majesty wishes to know,” said Bishop Beck, 
** can be amiss.” ' 

** Then tell me,” cried she—** for you wandering minstrels see 
all great people, good or bad, else how could you make songs 
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about tliem!— did you ever see Sir William Walkoe iu your 
travels?” 

Often, madam.” 

‘‘ Pray tell me what he is like! vou probably will be tiupreja- 
diced, and that is v/hat lean hardly expect in this case from any 
■of these brave lords.” . 

Wishing to avoid further questioning on this subject, Wallace 
replied: 

‘•I have never seen him so distinctly as to be enabled to 
prove any right to your majesty’s opinion of my judgment.” 

** Cannot you sing me some ballad about him?” inquired she, 
lauginng; “ and if you are a little poetical in your praise, I can 
excuse you; for my roj'al brother thinks this bold Scot would 
have shone brightly in "a fairer cause.” 

“ My songs are dedicated to glory set in the grave,” returned 
Wallace, “ therefore Sir William Wallace’s faults or virtues 
will not be sung by me,” 

“Then he is a very young man, I suppose? for you are not 
old, and yet you speak of not surviving him, I was in hopes,” 
cried she, addressing Beck, “ that my lord the king would have 
brought this Wallace to have supped with me here; but for once 
rebellion overcame its master.” 

Beck made some re pi 3 ; which Wallace did not bear, and the 
queen again turning to him resumed; 

•‘Minstrel, we French ladies are very fond of a good mien; 
and I shall be a little reconciled to your northern realms if you 
tell me that Sir William Wallace is anything like as handsome 
as some of tiie gay knights by whom you see me surrounded,” 

Waliacesmiied, and replied: 

“The comeliness of Sir William Wallace lies in a strong arm 
and a feeling heart; and if these be charms in the eyes of fe- 
male goodness, he may hope to be not quite an object of abhor- 
rence to the sister of Philip le Bell” 

The minstrel bowed as he spoke, and the young queen laugh.-* 
ing again, said; 

“ I wish not to come within the infliienre of either. But sing 
me some Scottish legend, and I will promise wherever I see the 
knight to treat him with all courtesy due to valor,” 

Wallace again struck the chords of his harp; and with a voice 
whose full and melodious tones rolled round the vast dome of 
the hall, he sun^ the triumphs of Reuther."^ The queen fixed 
her eyes upon him; and when be ended, she turned and whis- 
pered Gaveston; 

“ if the voice of this man had been Wallace’s trumpet, I 
should not now wonder at the discomfiture of Engiand, He al- 
most tempted me from ray allegiance, as the warlike animation 
of his notes seemed to charge the flying^ Southrons,” 

Speaking, she rose, and presenting a jeweled ring to the min- 
strel, left the apartment, 

^ In commemoration of the victory which this ancient Scottish prince 
obtained over the Britons before the Christian era, the field of coaquesl 
has ever sinoe been called Eutherglen, 
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The lords crowded ont after her, and the musicians cominc^ 
down from the gallery, seated tliemselves with much rude jollity 
to regale on the remnants of the feast. Wallace, who had dis* 
covered the senachie of Bruce by the escutcheon of Annandale 
suspended at his neck, gladly saw him approach. He came to 
invite the stranger minstrel to partake of their fare. Wallace 
did not appear to decline it, and as the court bard seemed rather 
devoted to the pleasures of wine, he found it not difficult to 
draw from him what he wanted to know. He learned that 
young Bruce was still in the castle under arrest, “and,” added 
the senachie, “I shall feel no little mortification in being 
obliged, in the course of half an hour, to relinquish these fes- 
tivities for the gloomy duties of his apartment.’' 

This was precisely the point to which Wallace had wished 
to lead him; and pleading disrelisli of wine, he offered to supply 
his place in the earl’s chamber. The half- in toxica ted bard ac- 
'cepted the proposition with eagerness; and as the shades of 
night had long closed in, he conducted his illustrious substitute 
to the large round tower of the castle, informing him as they 
went along, that he must continue playing in a recess adjoining 
Bruce’s room till the last vesper bell from the abbey' in the 
"neighbor hood should give the signal for his laying aside the 
harp. At that time the earl would be fallen asleep, and he 
Cnight then lie down on a pallet he would find in the recess. 

All this Wallace promised punctually to obey; and being con- 
ducted by the senachie up a spiral staircase, w"as left in the lit- 
^1(0 anteroom. The chief drew the cowl of Lis minstrel cloak 
over hivs face and set his harp before him in order to play. He 
could see through its strings that a group of knights were in 
earnest conversation at the further end of the apartment; but 
tb^y spoke so low he could not distinguish what w^as said. One 
of the party turned round, and the light of a suspended lamp 
discovered lum to be the brave Earl Q-loucester, whom Wallace 
had tak(^n, and released at Berwick, The same ray showed 
another U be Percy, Earl of Northumberland. Wallace found 
the strangen-'^ss of his situation. He, the conqueror of Edward, 
to have been sfngfng as a mendicant in his hulls; and having 
given laws to the two great men before him, he now sat in their 
view unobserved and unfeared! Their figures concealed tliat of 
Bruce, but at last wh^n all rose together, he beard Gloucester 
say, in rather an elevated voice, “Keep up your spirits. This 
envy of your base countrymen n?ust recoil uj)on themselves. It 
cannot be long before King Edward discovers tiie motives of 
their accusations, and bis noble nature will acquit you accord- 
ingly.” 

“My acquittal,” replied Bruce, in a firm tone, “ cannot restore 
what Edward’s injustice has rifled from me. I abide by the 
test of my own actions, and by it will open the door of my free- 
dom. Your king may depend on it,” added he, with a sarcastic 
smile, “ that 1 am not a man to be influenced against the rights 
Where I owe duty I will pay it to the uttermost farthing.” 

Not apprehending the true meaning of this speech, Percy 
immediately answered^ “I believe you, and so must all th^ 
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world; for did you not give brave proofs of it that fearful night 
on the- Garroii, iu bearing arms against the triumphant Wal* 
lace?” 

“ I did indeed give proofs of it,” returned Bruce/' which I hope 
the world will one day know, by bearing arms against the usurp- 
er of my country’s rights! and in defiance of injustice and of 
treason, before men and angels I swear,” cried he, “to perform 
my duty to the end-^to retrieve, to honor the insulted, the de- 
graded name of Bruce!” 

The two earls fell back before the vehement action wdiieh 
accompanied this burst from the soi^l of Bruce; and Wallace 
caught a glimpse of his youthful form, which stood pre-eminent 
in patriotic virtue between the Southron lords: bis fine coun- 
tenance glowed, and his brave spirit seemed to emanate in light 
from every part of his body, “My prince and brother!” ex- 
claimed Wallace to himself, ready to rush forward and throw 
himself at his feet, or into bis arms. 

Gloucester, as little as Northumberland, comprehending 
Bruce’s ambiguous declaration, replied, “Let not your heart, 
my brave friend, bum too hotly against the king for this arrest. 
He will be the more urgent to obliterate by kindness this injus- 
tice when he understands the aims of the Cummins. I have 
myself felt bis misplaced wrath; and who now is more favored 
by Edward tiian Ealph de Montheriner? My case will be yours. 
Good -night, Bruce, May propitious dreams repeat the augury 
of your true friends!” Percy shook hands with the young earl, 
ana the two English lords left the room. 

Wallace could now take a more leisurely survey of Bruce. 
Be no longer wore gay embroidered hacqueton; his tunic was 
black velvet, and all the rest of his garments accorded with the 
same mourning hue. Soon after the lords had quitted him, the 
buoyant elasticity of his figure, which before seemed ready to 
rise from the earth, so was his soul elevated by his sublime re- 
solves, gave way to melancholy retrospections, and he threw 
himself into a chair with his hands claspe<i upon his knee and 
his eyes fixed in musing gaze upon the floor. It was now that 
Wallace touched the strings of the harp* “ The Death of Ca- 
thullin ” wailed from the sounding notes; but Bruce heard as 
though he heard them not; they sooth his mood without his 
perceiving what it was that calmed, yet deepened, the sadden- 
ing thoughts which possessed him. His posture remained the 
same; and sigh after sigh gave the only response to the strains 
of the bard. 

Wallace grew impatient for the chimes of that vesper-bell 
which, by assuring Bruce’s attendants that he w’as going to 
rest, would secure from interruption the conference he medi- 
tate. Two servants entered* Bruce, scarcely looking up, 
bade them withdraw; he should not need their attendance; lie 
did not know when he should goto bed; and he desired lobe 
no further disturbed. The men obeyed; and Wallace, ohanging 
the melancholy strain of his harp, struck the chords to the 
proud triumph he had played in the hall* Not one note of either 
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ballad bad he yet sung to Bruce; but when he came to the pas- 
sage in the latter appropriated to these lines— 

‘‘ Arise, glory of Albin, from thy cloud, 

And shine upon thy own I ’’ 

he could not forbear giving the words voice. Brace started 
from his seat. He looked toward the minstrel—he walked the 
room in great disorder. The pealing sounds of the harp, and 
lus own mental confusion, prevented his distinguishing that it 
was not the voice of bis senachie. The words alone he beard; 
and they seemed a call which his heart panted to obey. The 
hand of Wallace paused upon the instrument. He looked 
around to see that observation was indeed at a distance. Not 
that he dreaded harm to himself, for his magnanimous mind, 
courageous from infancy, by a natural instinct had never known 
personal fear; but anxious not to precipitate Bruce into useless 
danger, he first satisfied himself that all was safe, and then, as 
the young earl sat in a paroxysm of racking reflections (for they 
brought self- blame, or rather a blame oh his father, winch 
pierced him to the heart), Wallace slowly advanced from the 
recess. The agitated Bruce, accidentally raising his head, be- 
held a man in a minstrel’s garb, much too tall to be his senachie, 
approaching him with a caution w’hich he thought portended 
treachery. He sprang on his feet, and caught his sword from 
the table; but. in that moment, Wallace threw off his cowl. 
Bruce stood gazing on him, stiffened with astonishment. Wal- 
lace, in a low voice, exclaimed, “My prince! do you not know 
me?” Bruce, without speaking, threw bis arms about his neck. 
He was silent, as be hung on him, but his tears flowed; he had 
much to say, but excess of emotion rendered it unutterable. As 
Wallace returned the fond embrace of friendship, he gently 
said, “How is it that I not only see you a close prisoner, 
but in these weeds?” Bruce at last forced himself to artic- 
ulate: “ I have known misery, in all its forms, since 
we parted; but I have not power to name even my grief 
of griefs, while trembling at the peril to which you have ex- 
posed yourself by seeking me! The vanquisher of Edward, the 
man who snatched Scotland from bis grasp, were he known to 
be within these walls, would be a prize for which the boiling 
revenge of the tyrant would give half bis kingdom! Think, 
then, my friend, how I shudder at this daring. I am surrounded 
by spies, and should you be discovered, Robert Bruce will then 
have the curses of his country added to the judgments wdiich 
already have fallen on his head.’’ As he spoke, they sat down 
together, and he continued: “Before 1 answer your questions, 
tell me what immediate cause could bring you to .^eek the alien 
Bruce in prison, and by what stratagem you came in this dis^ 
guise into my apartment? Tell me the last, that I may judge, 
by the means, of your present safety!” 

Wallace briefly related , the events which had sent him from 
Scotland, his rencounter with Piers Gaveston, and his arrange- 
ment with the senachie. To the first part of the narrative, Bruce 
listened with Indiguatioa# “ I knew/’ exclaimed he, “ from the 
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boastings of Athol and Bnchfin, that they had left in Scotland 
some dregs of their own refractory spirits; but I could not have 
guessed that envy had so obliterated gratitude in the hearts of 
my conotrvmen. The wolves have now oriven the shepherd 
from the fold,” cried he, “•and the flock will ?oon be devoured! 

Fatal was the hour for Scotland, and your friend, when yon 
yielded to the voice of faction, and relinquishe<l the power 
which would have finally given peace tu the nation T 

Wallace recapitulated his reasons for having refrained from 
forcing the obedience of the young Lord Badenoch and his ad- 
herents; for abdicating a dignity he could no longer maintain 
without shedding the blood of the misguided men who opposed 
him. Bruce acknowledged the wisdom of this conduct, but 
could not restrain his animadversions on the characters of the 
Cummins. He told Wallace that he had met the two sons of 
the late Lord Badenoch in Guienne; that James, wdjo now pre* 
tended such resentment of his father's death, had ever been a 
rebellious son. John, wdio yet remained in France, appeared of 
a less violent temper: “but,” added the prince, “1 have been 
taught by one who Will never counsel me more, that all the 
Cummins, male and female, would be ready at any time to sac» 
rifice earth and heaven to their ambition. It is to Buchan and 
Athol that I owe my prolonged confinement, and to them 1 may 
date the premature death of my father.” 

The start of Wallace declared his shock at this information. 

“ How ?” exclaimed he. ** The Earl of Garrick dead ? Fell, fell 
assassins of their country!” The swelling emotions of his soul 
would not allow him to proceed, and Bruce resumed: “ It is for 
him I wear these sable garments— poor emblems of the mourn- 
ings of my soul, mournings, not so much for his loss (and that 
is grievous as ever son l>ore), but because be lived not to let the 
world know what he really w’as; he lived not to bring into light 
Ms long-obscured honor! There, there, Wallace, is the bitterness 
of this cup to me!” 

“ But can you not sw^eeten it, my dear prince,” cried Wallace, 

“by retrieving all that he vras cut oft from redeeming? To 
•open the way to you I come.” 

“And I will enter where you point,” returned Bruce; “bat 
heavy is my woe that, knowing the same spirit was in my 
father’s bosom, be should be torn from the opportunity to make 
it manifest. Oh, Wallace! that be should be made to lie down 
in a dishonored grave! Had he lived, my friend, he -wouid have 
brightened that name which rumor has sullied, and I should 
have doubly gloried in wearing the name he hM rendered bo 
worthy of being coupled with the kingly title, KobI© was he In 
soul; but lie fell amidst a race of men whose art was equal to 
their venality, and he became their dupe. Betrayed by irfend*' 
ship, he sunt Into the snare; for he had no dishonor in his own 
breast to warn him of what might be the villainy of others# Ha 
believed the cajoling speeches of Edward, who, on the first of* 
fens© of Baliol, had promised to place my father on tha Ibiwue, 

Month after month passed away, and tbs engagement %Taa un- 

perttemad'. Th© disturbance on the OcmtiTOiit wwned his , '.-W 
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coBfidmg nature a sufficient excuse for these various delays; 
and he waited in quiet expectation till your name, my friend, 
rose glorious in Scotland* My father and myself were then in 
Guienne; Edward persuaded him that you affected the crown; 
and he returned with that deceiver to draw his sword against his 
people and their ambitious idol— for so he believed y ou to be; 
and grievous has been the expiation of that fatal hour! Your 
conference wit.h him on the banks of the Carron opened liis eyes; 
he saw what his credulty had made Scotland suffer; what a 
wreck he had made of his own fame; and from that moment he 
resolved to follow another course. But the habit of trusting the 
affection of Edward inclined him rather to remonstrate on bis 
rights than immediately to take up arms against him; yet, re- 
solved not to strike a second blow on his people, when you as- 
sailed the Southron camp he vvithdrew his few remaining foi' 
lowers, who had survived the hard-fouglit day of Falkirk, into 
a remote defile. On quitting you, I came up with him in Mid- 
Lothian; and never having missed me from the camp, he con- 
cluded that I had appeared thus late from having kept in the 
rear of the division.” 

Bruce now proceeded to narrate to Wallace the particulars of 
his father’s meeting with the king at Durham. Instead of that 
monarch receiving the Earl of Garrick with his wonted familiar 
welcome, he turned coldly from him when he approached, and 
suffered him to take his usual seat at the royal table without 
deigning him the slightest notice. Young Bruce was absent 
from the banquet, having determined never to mingle again in 
social communion with the man whom, he now regarded as the 
usurper of his father’s rights, The absence of the filial eye 
which had once looked the insoleat Buchan into his inherent 
insignificance, now emboldened the audacity of this enemy of 
the house of Garrick; and, supported by Athol on the one side, 
and Soulis on the other, the base voluptuary seized a pause in 
the conversation (that he might draw the attention of all present 
to the disgrace of the chief), and said, with affected carelessness, 
** My Lord of Garrick, to-day you dine with clean hands; the 
last time, I saw you at meat, they were garnished with your 
own blood!” The earl turned on him a look which asked him 
to explain. Lord Buchan laughed, and continued, When we 
last met at table, was it not in his majesty’s tent after the vic- 
tory at Falkirk? You were then red from the slaughter of 
those bastardized people to whom I understand you now give 
the fond appellation of sons. Having recognized the relation- 
ship, it was not probable we should again see your hands in 
their former brave livery; and their present pallid hue con- 
vinces more than myself, of the truth of our information.” 

“And me,” cried Edvp-ard, rising on the couch to which bis 
wounds confined him, that I have discovered a traitor! You 
fled, Lord Garrick, at the first attack which the Scots made on 
my camp, and you drew thousands after you. I know you too 
well to believe that cowardice impelled the motion. It was 
.treachery, accursed treachery to your friend and king; and you 
'Aalifoel the weight of' his rwntmeutr 
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To this hour, King Edward,” replied the earl, starting from 
his chair, I have been more faithful to you than to my coun- 
try or my, God! I heard, saw, and believed, only, what you 
determined; and I became your slave, your vile, oppressed 
slave! the victim of your artifice! How often have you pledged 
yourself that you fought in Scotland only for my advantage! 
I gave my faith and my power to you; and how often have 
you promised, after the next successful battle, to restore me to 
the crown of iny ancestors! I still believed you, and I still 
engaged all who yet acknowledged the influence of Brace, to^ 
support your name in Scotland. "Was not such the reiterated 
promise by which you allured me to the field of Falkirk? 
And when I had covered myself, as Lord Buchan too truly 
says, with the blood of my children; when I asked my friend 
for the crown I had semved for, what was his answer ? ‘ Have 
I naught to do but to win kingdoms to make gifts of?^ Thus, 
then, did a king, a friend, break his often -repeated word! 
What wonder, then, that I should feel the indignation of a 
prince and a friend; and leave the false, alas! the perjured, to 
defenders wlmni he seemed more highly to approve? But of 
treachery, what have I shown? Rather confidence, ^King Ed- 
ward; and the confidence that was awakened in the fields of 
Palestine brought me hither to-day to remonstrate with you on 
my rights; when by throwing myself into the arms of my peo- 
ple, I might have demanded them at the head of a victorious 
army.” 

Edward, who had been prepared by the Cummins to discredit 
all that Garrick might say in his defense, turned with a look of 
contempt toward him, and said, “ You have been persuaded to 
act like a madman, and as maniacs both yourself and your son 
shall be guarded till I have leisure to consider any rational evi- 
dence you may in future offer in your vindication.” 

And is this the manner. King Edward, that you treat your 
friend, once your preserver ?” 

The vassal,” replied Edward, ** who presumes upon the con- 
descension of bis prince, and acts as if be were really bis equal, 
ought to meet the punishment due to such arrogance. You 
saved my life on the wails of Acre; but you owmd that duty to 
the son of your liege lord. In the fervor of youth I inconsider- 
alely rewarded you with my friendship, and the return is trea- 
son.” As he concluded he turned from Lord Carriok; and the 
marshals immediately seissing the earl, took him to the keep of 
the castle,'^ 

His son, who had been sought in the Garrick quarters, and 
laid under an arrest, met his father in the guard -chamber. Car-* 
rick could not speak; but motioning to be conducted to the 
place appointed for his prison, the men with equal silence led 
him through a range of apartments which occupied the middle 
story, and stopping in the furthest, left him there with hfc son. 
Bruce was not surprised at bis own arrest; but at that ol his 

* These speeches &m histoirioaily true ; as is also Edward^ ater-lreat 

meat 01 to Earl of Cteick. 
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father, lie stood In speechless astonish jnenfe until the goarda 
withdrew; then, seeing Lord Carrick with a changing counte- 
nance throw himself on the bed (for it was in his sleeping room 
they bad left him), he exclaimed, “ What is the meaning of 
this, my father? Has any charge against me brought suspicion 
on you?”. . , ■ ■" 

No, Eobert, no,” replied the earl; “ it is I who have brought 
yon into this ijrisou, and into disgrace; disgrace with all Ihe 
world, for having tacitly surrendered my inheritance to the iu- 
vader of my country. Honest men abhor, villains treat me 
with contumely; and he for whom 1 incurred ail tins, because I 
would not, when ray eyes were open to my sin, again imbrue 
my hands in tlie blood of my country, now thrusts me from 
hmil You are implicated in my crime; and for not joining the 
Southrons to repel the Scots from the royal camp, we are both 
prisoners!” 

“ Then,” replied Bruce, ‘‘be shall feel that you have a son 
w’ho has virtue to be what he suspects; and from this hour 1 
proclaim eternal enmity to the betrayer of my father; to the in- 
grate who embraced you to destroy!” 

Tlie intlignation of the youthful prince wrought him to so ve- 
hement a declaration of resolute and immediate hostility, that 
Lord Garrick was obliged to give his transports way; but when 
be saw that his denunciations were exhausted, though not the 
determined purpose of bis soul (for he trod the room with a step 
which seemed to shake its foundations, with the power of his 
mighty mind), Garrick gazed on him with pride, yet grief, and 
sighing heavily called him to approach him. ‘"Gome to me, 
my Robert!” said he, “hear and abide by the last injunctions 
of your father, for from this bed I may never rise more, A too 
late sence of the injuries my sanction lias doubled on the people 
I was born to protect, and the ingratitude of him for whom 
I have offended my God and wronged my country, have broken 
my heart. I shall die, Robert, but you will avenge me!” 

“ May God so prosper me!” cried Bruce, raising his arms to 
heaven. Garrick resumed; 

“ Attend to me, my dear and brave son, and do not mistake 
the nature of ray last wish. Do not allow llie perhaps too 
forcible word I have used, to hurry you into any personal 
revenge on Edward. Let him live to feel and to regret the out- 
rages he has committed on the peace and honor of his too faith- 
ful friend. Pierce him on the side of his ambition, there he is vul- 
nerable, and there you wdl heal while you v?ound. This would 
be my revenge, dear Robert, that you should one day 
have his life in your power, and in memory of what I now 
say, spare it. When I am gone, think not of private resent- 
ment. Let your aim be the recovery of the kingdom, which 
Edward riffc?d from your fathers. Join the virtuous and 
triumphant Wallace, Tell him of my remorse, of my fate, and 
be guided wholly by his counsels. To insure the success of this 
enterprise, my son— a success io which I look as to the only 
means of redeeming the name I have lost, and of inspiring my 
separated spirit with courage to meet the freeborn sonla of i»| 
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a.Qce8torR“-wr^e not yonr own deRtniction by any prematnre 
disclosure of your resolutions. For my sake and for your conn 
try's, suppress your resentment, threaten not tlie Kfn^ of Eng- 
land, provoke not the unworthy Scottish lords who have gained 
his ear; but bury all in your own bosom till yon can join Wal- 
lace. Then, by his arm*, and your own, seat yourself lirmly on 
the throne of your fathers. That moimmt will sufficiently 
avenge me on Edward!— and in that moment, Eobert! or at least 
as soon as circumstances can allow, let the Eoglisii ground which 
will then hold my body, give' tip , its dead! Eemove me to a 
Scottish grave, and, standing 'over my ashes, proclaim to them 
who migijt have been people, that for every evil I suffered 
to fall on Scotland. I have since felt answering pangs, and that 
dying, I begth^ ir forgiveness, and bequeath them nsy best bless- 
ing— my virtuous son, to reign in my stead I” 

These injunctions to assert his own honor and that of his 
father, were readily sworn to by Bruce; but he could not so 
easily be made to quell the irnpWious indigriation which was 
precipitating him to an immediate and loud revenge. The 
dying earl trembled before the overwhelming passion of his 
son’s wrath and grief. Treated with outrage and eontiirneiy, 
he saw his father stricken to theeartb before him, and he could 
not bear to hear any temporizing v%dth his murderers. But ail 
this temoest of the soul the wdsrlom -in spired arguments of the 
earl at last becalmed, but coiild not subdue. He convinced 
his son’s reason by showing him that caution would insure the 
blow, and that liis aim could only be effected by remaining 
silent till he could publish his father’s^ honor, evidenced by his 
own heroism. “Do this,” adrh^d Garrick, “and I shall live fair 
in the memories of men. But be violent, threaten Edward from 
these w^alls, menace the wretches wdio have trodden <tn the gray 
hairs of their prince, and your voice will he heard no more; 
this ground will drink your blood, and blindly- judging infamy 
will forever after point to our obscure graves!” 

Such persuasives at last prevailed with Bruce, and next day, 
writing the hasty lines which Wallace received at Falkirk, he 
intrusted them to his senacbie, who conveyed them to Scotland 
by means of the shepherd youth. 

Shortly after the dispatch of this letter, the presa|»pe of Lord 
Garrick was verified; he was seized in the night with spasms, 
and died in the arms of his son. 

Wiien Bruce related these particulars, his grief and indigna- 
tion became so violent, that Wallace was obliged to enforce the 
dying injunctions of the father be thus vehemently deplored, to 
moderate t!»e delirium of his soul. ‘‘ Ahl” exclaimed the young 
earl, “I have indeed needed some friend to save me from 
myself, some on© to reconcile me to the Robert Bruce wlio had 
so long slept in the fata! delusions which poisoned his father 
and laid him Io%v! Ob! Wallace! at times am mad. I know 
not whether this forbearance be not cowardice. 1 doubt whether 
'ttsy father meant what he S|H>ke, that he die! not yet seek to pre- 
the life of his son at the expense of his honor^ and f have 
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beets ready to precipitate myself on the steel of Ed’c^ard, so that 
be shoo Id bot meet the point of miDel” 

Brace then added, that in his more rational meditations, he 
had resolved to attempt an escape in the course of a few days. 
He understood that a deputation of English barons, seeking a 
ratification of their charter, were soon to arrive in Durham; the 
bustle attendant on their business would, he hoped, draw atten- 
tion from him, and afford him the opportunity he sought. “In 
that case,’’ continued he, I should nave made directly' to Stir- 
ling, and had not Providenee conducted you to me,"! might 
have unconsciously thrown myself into the midst of enemies. 
James Cummin is too ambitious to have allowed my life to pass 
unat tern pled.” 

Whilst he was yet speaking, the door of the chamber burst 
open, and Bruce’s two attendants rushed into the room with 
looks aghast. Bruce and Wallace started on their feet and laid 
their hands on their swords. But instead of anything hostile 
appearing behind the servants, the inebriated figure of the 
senachie staggered forward. The men, hardly awake, stood 
staring and trembling, and looking from the senachie to Wal- 
lace; at last one, extricating his terror-struck tongue, and fall 
ingon his knees, exclaimed: Blessed St. Andrew! here is the 
senachie and his wraith.” Bruce perceived the mistake of his 
servants, and explaining to them that a traveling minstrel had 
obliged the senachie by performing his duty, he bade tliem re- 
tire to rest, and think no more of their alarm. The intoxicated 
bard threw himself without ceremony on his pallet in the recess, 
and the servants, though convinced, still shaking with super- 
stitious fright, entreated permission to bring their “heather beds 
into their lord’s chamber. To deny them was impossible, and 
all further converse with Wallace that night being put an end 
to, a couch was laid for him in an interior apartment, and with 
a grateful pressure of the hands, in which their hearts silently 
embraced, the chiefs separated to repose. 


CHAPTER LYtn. 

THE BISHOP’S PALACE. 

The second matin bell sounded from the abbey before the' 
eyes of Wallace of^ned from the deep sleep which had sealed 
them. A bath refreshed him from every toil, then renewing 
the stain on his face and hands with the juice of a nut which 
he carried about him, and once more covering his martial figure 
and golden hair with the minstrel’s cassock and cowl, he re- 
joined his friend. 

Bruce had previously affected to consider the senachie as still 
disordered by his last night’s excess, and ordering him from his 
presence for at least a day, commanded that the traveling min- 
strel should be summoned to supply his place. 

The table was spread when Wallace entered, and several 
servants were in attendance. Bruce hastily rose and would 
have embraced him, so did his comforted heart spring to meet 
hfe.' friend; but before these 'people it would have been more 
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tbau imprudent, and hailinsf bim witb only one of his lore- 
beaming looks, he made a sign to him to take his place at a 
board near his own. To prevent snspicion in the attendants 
(some of whom might be spies of Edw’ard's). during tlse repast 
he discoursed with Wallace on subjects relative to nortlieru lit- 
erature, repeating many passages apposite to his own heroic 
sentiments, from Ossian and other Scottish hards. 

The meal finished, Waliace, to maintain his assumed cliar- 
acter w’hile the servants w^ere removing the table, was tun- 
ing his harp when the Earl of Gloucester entered the room. Tlie 
ear! told Bruce the king had required the attendance of tsie 
border minstrel, and that after searcliing over tlie castle, the 
royal seoeselial liad at last discovered he was in the keep w iti* 
him. On this being intimated to Gloucester, he chose rather (o 
come himself to demand the harper from his friend, than to 
subject him to the insolence of the royal servants. The king 
desired to hear ‘‘The Triumph/’ with which the minstrel had 
so much pleased the queen. Bruce turned pale at this message; 
and was opening his inouth to utter a denial, when Wallace, 
who read in his countenance what he was going to sa>\ and 
aware of the consequences, immediately spoke: 

*‘If my lord Bruce will grant i^ermission, I should wish to 
comply witli the King of England’s request.” 

“ MinstreH” replied Bruce,' easting on him a powerful expres- 
sion of what was passing in his mind, “you know not. perhaps, 
that the King of Esjglard is at enmity with me, and cannot mean 
well to any one %vho has been my guest, or servant! The Earl 
of GloucesW will excuse your attendance in the presence.'’ 

“Not for my life or the rninstrel’sr replied the earl; “ the 
king would suspect some mystery, and this innocent man migtit 
fall into peril. But as it is, his majesty merely wishes to hear 
him play and sing, and I pledge myself he shall return in 
safety.” ' 

Further opposition would only have courted danger, and with 
as good a grace as he could assume, Bruce gave his consent. A 
page who followed Gloucester took up the iiarp, and with a 
glance, at his friend, which spoke the fearless mind with wiiich 
he ventured into the power of bis enemy, Wallace accompanied 
Gloucester out of the room. 

The earl moved swiftly forward, and leading him through a 
double line of guards, the folding-doors of the royal apartment, 
were thrown open by two knights in waiting, and Wallace- 
found himself io the royal presence. Ferforatea with wounds 
which the chiefs own hand had given him, the king lay upori a 
couch overhung with a crimson' velvet canopy, with longgoiaen 
fringes which swept the floor. . Hia crown stood on a cubIiIois at 
Ms head, and his queen, the blooming Margaret of France, eat 
full of smiles at his feet. The young Countess of Gloiicestar oo^ 
cupied a seas by her side. 

The countess, who from Indisposition had nos been at e0ttr| 
the preceding day, fixed her eyes on the minslrel as he advanced 
into the middle of the room, where the page, by Glouoes^rs 
ttlxlers, planted the harp. She observed the miiUher Of his ooei- 
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sauce to tlie king and queen^ and fco herself, and the queen 
whispering her with a smile, said, while he was taking his sta- 
tion at the harp, Have your British troubadours usually such 
an air as that? Am I right, or am I wrong?*' 

“Quite right,** replied the countess in as low a voice: “ I su|>- 
pose he has''siiog of kings and heroes till he cannot help assum- 
ing their step and demeanorl’^ 

“But how did he come by those eyes?"’ answered the queen. 

If singing of Reuther’s ‘ beamy gaze ’ have so richly endowed 
his own, by getting him to teach me his art, I may wj-arble my- 
self into 8 com pleslon as fair as any northern beauty f ’ 

“ But then bis must not be the subject of your song,” whispered 
the countess with a laugh, for methinks it is rather of the 
Ethiop hue!” 

During this short dialogue, which w’^as heard by none but the 
two ladies, Edward w^as speaking with Gloucester, and Wallace 
leaned upon his harp. 

“That is enough,” said the king to his son-in-law; “ now let 
me hear him play.” 

The earl gave the word, and Wallace, strikiugthe chords with 
the master hand of genius, called forth such strains and uttered 
such tones from his full and richly' modulated voice, that the 
king listened with wonder, and the queen and countess scarcely 
allowed tliemseives to breathe. He sung tlie parting of Reuther 
and his bride, and their souls seemed to pant upon his notes ; 
he changed his measure, and their bosoms heaved with the en- 
thusiasm which spoke from bis lips and hand, for he urged the 
hero to battle, he described the conflict, he mourned the slain, 
he sung the glorious triumph; as the last sweep of the harp 
rolled its lofty diapason on the ear of the king, the monarch 
deigned to prounce him unequaled in his art. Excess of delight 
so agitated the more delicate frames of the ladies, that while ‘ 
they poured their encomiums on the minstrel, they wiped the 
glistening tears from their cheeks. The queen approached him, 
laid her hand upon the harp, and touching the strings with s 
light finger, said with a sweet smile, “ You must remain wfith 
the king’s musicians, and teach me how to charm as you do! 
Wallace replied to this innocent speech with a smile sweet as 
her own, and bowed. 

The countess drew near. Though not much older than the 
youthful queen, she had been married twice, and being there- 
fore more acquainted with the proprieties of life, her compli- 
ments were uttered in a form more befitting her rank, and the 
supposed quality of the man to whom the queen continued to 
pour forth her less considerate praises. 

Edward desired Gloucester to bring the minstrel closer to him* 
Wallace approached the royal couch. Edward looked at him 
from head to foot 'before he spoke. Wallace bore his eagle gasse 
with an undisturbed countenance; he neither withdrew his eye 
from the king,- nor did he ajllow a conqueror’s fire to emit from 
llB glance, 

who^ ares ytm P at length demanded Edward, who, wuprlsiBd 
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at the Dobie laten and iinabaalied carriage of tbe minstrel, con* 
C€?ived sotne suspicions of his quality. 

Wallace saw wiiafc was passiag in tlie kind’s mind, and deter- 
mloiog by a frank reply to uproot bis doubts, mildly bat fear- 
lessly answered:'' 

. “ A Scot."” 

** Indeed r said tbe king, satisfied that bo Incendiary would 
dare thus to proclaim himself. ‘"And how durst you, being of 
that outlawed nation, venture into niy court? F’eared you not 
to fall a sacrifice to my indignafciou against tbe mad leader of 
your rebellious country men ?” 

I fear nothing on earth,” replied Wallace,' ^*'Tbis garb Is 
privileged, none who respect that sacred law dare commit vio- 
lence on a minstrel, and against them who regard no law but 
that of their own wills, 2 have this weapon to defend me,” As 
Wallace spoke be pointed to a dirk stuck in his girdle, 

“You area bold man, and an honest man, I believe,” replied 
the king; *^and as my queen desires it, I order your ertrolb 
ment in rny traveling train of musicians. You may leave the 
presence.” 

“ Tiien follow me to my apartment,” cried the queen; ** count- 
ess, you wnll accompany nie, to see me take my urst lesson.” 

A page took up the harp; and Wallace, bowing his head to 
the king, was conducted by Gloucester to the anteroom of the 
queen’s apartments. The earl there told Mm, that when dis- 
missed by the queen, a page he would leave would show lum 
tbe w^ay back to Lord Garrick. 

The royal Margaret herself 0 |)ened the door, so eager was sho 
to admit her teacher; and placing herself at the harp, she at- 
tempted a passage of “ The Triumph,” which had particularly 
struck her, but she played wrong. Wallace was asked to set 
her right; he obeyed. She vvas quick — he clear in his explana- 
tions; and in less than half an hour he made her execute the 
whole movement in a manner that delighted her, 
ti Why, minstrel,” cried she, looking up in Ijis face, “ either 
your harp is enchanted, or you are a magician. I hav^e studied 
three long years to play the lute, and could never bring forth 
any tone that did not make me ready to stop my own ears. And 
now, countess,” cried she, again touching a few chords, ‘‘ did 
you ever hear any thing so enchanting?” 

suppose,” returned the countess, all your former in- 
structors have been novices, and this Soot alone knows the art 
to which they pretended.” , ^ 

Do your bear what tbe countess says ?” exclaimed the queeja, 
afiectiU;? to whisper to him; **8he will not allows of any spirit- 
ual agency In my wonderfully -awakened taleok If^you^ 
contradict her, do; for I want very much to believe in fairies, 
magicians, and all the enchanting world!” 

Wallace, with a respectful smile, answered, ** I know of no 
spirit that has interposed In your majesty** favor but that of 
...your ow.n and it .is more efficient than, the agemiy of all 

v'''fcirf.da.iid. ' ■ ' 

Hm <qpi^ looked at biia reiy gravely, and said, " H you. 
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really think there are no such things as fairies and enohantr 
ments, for so your words would impiy, then everybody in your 
•country must have genius, for . they ■ seem to be; .excellent In 
'everything. Youi warriors are so peerlessly brave— all, exoepfc- 
ting these Scottish lords who are such favorites with the king! 

I wonder what he can see in their uncouth faces, or find in their: 
Tough indelicate conversation to admire. If it had not been for 
'their besetting my gracious Edward, I am sure he never would 
ilia ve suspected ill of the noble Bruce!” 

“ Queen Margaret!” cried the Countess of Gloucester, giving 
her a look of respectful reprehension; “ had not the minstiei 
'better retire?” 

The queen blushed, and recollected that she was giving too 
free a vent to her sentiments; but she could not suffer Wallace ' 
to withdraw, 

“I have yet to ask you,” resumed she—** the warriors of Scot* 
land being" so resistless, and their minstrels so perfect in their 
art — whether ail the ladies can be so very beautiful as the Lady 
Helen Mar ?” 

The eagerness with which Wallace grasped at any tidings of 
her who was so prime an object of bis enterprise at once dis- 
turbed the composure of his air, and bad the penetrating eyes 
of the countess been then directed toward him, she might have 
drawn some dangerous conclusions from the start be gave at 
the mention of her name, and from the heightened color which, 
in spite of his exertions to suppress all evident emotion, main- 
tained its station on his cheek. 

“But, perhaps you have never seen her?” added the queen. 

Wallace replied, neither denying nor affirming her question: 
*** I have heard many praise her beauty, but more her virtues.” 

“Weil, lam sorry,” continued her majesty, “since you sing 
so sweetly of female charms, that you have not seen this won- 
der of Scottish ladies. You have now little chance of that 
good fortune, for Earl de Valence has taken her abroad, intend- 
mg to marry her amidst all the state with which my lord has 
Invested him.” 

“ Is is to Guienne he has taken her ?” inquired Wallace. 

“Yes,” replied the queen, rather pleased than offended at the 
^instreFs ignorance or court ceremony in thus familiarly pre- 
earning to put a question to her. She continued to answer: 
“ While so near Scotland he could not win her to forget her 
native country and her father’s danger, who it seems was dying 
w’hen De Valence carried her away. And, to prevent bloodshed 
between the earl and Soulis, who is also madly in love with 
her, my ever-gracious Edward gave the English lord a high 
post in Guienne, and thither they are gone.” 

Before Wallace could teply to some remark which th© queen 
laughingly added to her information, the countess thouj^t it 
proper to give her gay mqtber-in-iaw a more decisive reminder 
of decorum, and, rising, she whispered something which cov« 
ered the youthful Margaret with blushes. Her majesty rose di- 
vf^ly, and 'pishing away th©harp, hurryingty saldt ^ Yon caay 
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S«ave the room;’* and turning her back to Wallace, walkedaway 
through an opposite door. 


CHAPTER LIX. 

THE ROUKB TOWER. 

Wa.ixacos was yet recounting the particulars of Ms royal vislv 
to Bruce (who had anxiously watched bis return), when one of 
the queen a attendants appeared; and presenting him with a silk 
handkerchief curiously coiled up, said, that he brought it from 
her majesty; who supposed it must be hia as she found it in 
the room where he had been playing the harn. Wallace was 
^oing to say that it did not belong to him, wiien Bruce gave 
him a look that directed him to take the handkerchief. He 
obeyed, without a word, and the boy withdrew. 

Bruce smiled. “ There is more in that handkerchief than silk, 
niy friend! Queens send not these embassies on trifling er- 
rands. While Bruce spoke, Wallace unwrapped it. “ I told 
you soP cried the prince, with a frank archness playing over 
bis before pensive features, ami pointing to a slip of etnblassoned 
•vellum, which became unfolded. ‘‘ Shall I look aside while you 
peruse it f” 

‘‘Look on it, my dear prince,” replied Wallace; “ for in trifles, 
as well as in thinks of moment, L would hold no reserves with 
you.” 

The vellum was then opened, and these words presented tliem- 
selves; 

“Presume not on condescenf ion. This injunction maybe 
necessary, for the noble lady w'bo was present at our interview 
tells me the men of this island are very presuming. Redeem 
the character of your countrymen, and transgress not on a 
courtesy that only means to say, I did not leave you this morn- 
ing so abruptly out of unkindness, I write this, because having 
the countess ever with me, I shall not even dare to whisper it 
in her presence. Be always faithful, aud respectful, minstrel, 
and you shall ever find an indulgent mistress. 

“ A page will call for you when your attendance is desired.” 

Wallace an<l Bruce looked on each other. Bruce first spoke, 

“ Had you vanity, my friend, this letter, from so lovely and 
innocent a creature, might be a gratification; but in our case, the 
sentiment it breathes is full of danger. She know’-s not the 
secret power that impelled her to write this, but we do; and I 
fear it will point an attention to you which may produce effects 
ruinous to our projects.” 

“ Then,” answered Wallace, “ our alternative is to escape it by 
getting away this very night. And, as you persevere* in your 
resolution not to enter Scotland unaccompanied by me, and will 
share my attempt to rescue Lady Helen Mar, we must direct 
our course immediately to the Contiiieut.” 

“Yes, instantly, and securely, too, under the disguise of 
priester’ returned IBruce. “ I have in my possession the wardrobe 
of the confessor who followed rnv fatlier% fortunes, and who, on 
Ms death, retired into the abbey ‘which contains his remains,” 
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It was then settled between Ibe friends, that wlien it became 
dark they shonk! dress tljemselves in the confessor’s robes, and 
by means of the queen’s signet, which she had given to Wallace 
at the banquet, pass the guard as priests who had entered by 
some Ollier gate, and were returned from shriving her majesty. 
Once without the city, they could make a swift progress south- 
ward to the nearest seaport, and there safely embark for 
Fiance; for they were well aware that the moment tliey were 
missed suspicion would direct pursuit toward the Scottish bor- 
ders. 

In these arrangements, and planning their future movements 
relative to the rescue of Lady Helen, they passed several hours, 
and were only interrupted by the arrival of a lute from tlie 
queen for her'minstrel to tune. Wallace obeyed; and returning 
It by the page who brought it, congratulated himself that it was 
not accompanied by any new sunamons. Then continuing his 
discourse with Bruce on the past, present, and to come, their 
souls grew more closely entwined as they more intimately recog- 
nized their kindred natures; and time moved on, unmarked, till 
the shadows of evening deepened into night. 

“Now' is our hour,” cried Bruce, starting on his feet; “go 
you into that room, and array yourself in the confessors robes, 
while I call my servants to dispense with their usual nightly at- 
tendance.” 

With determination and hope, Wallace gladly obeyed. In 
that very same instant the Earl of Gloucester suddenly ‘entered; 
and, looking round the room with a disturbed countenance, 
abruptly said; 

“ Where is the minstrel ?” 

“ Why answered Bruce, with an alarm which be vainly 
tried to prevent appearing in iiis face. Giousceffter advanced 
close to him. 

“Is any one within hearing?” 

“ No one.” 

“Then,” replied the earl, “his life is in danger. He is sus- 
pected to be not what he seems; and I am sorry to add, to stand 
in favor ’with the queen, of a nature to incur liis mortal punish- 
ment.” 

Bruce was so confounded with this stoppage of all their plans, 
and at the imminent peril of Wallace, that he could not speak. 
Gloucester proceeded ; 

**My dear Bruce, from the circumstance of his being wdth 
you, I cannot but suppose that yon know more than you think 
proper to disclose. Whoever he may foe, whether he came from 
France, or really from Scotland, as "be says, his life is now for- 
feited. And that, by attempting to screen him, you may not 
seem to share his imputed guilt, I come to warn you of this dis- 
covery, A double guard is set around the keep; so no visible 
means are left for his escape.” 

“Then wljat will become of him?” exclaimed Bruce, forget- 
ting ail caution in dismay for his friend. “ Am I to see the 
brhvest of men, the savior of my country, butchered before my 
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eyes by a tyrant ? I may die, G-ldneester, In bis defense, but I 
will never surrender him to his enemyr 

G-loiicester stood a/2:hast at this disclostire. He came to accuse 
the frieiid of Bruce, that Bruce might be prepared to clear him- 
self of couoivaoce with so treasonable a crime; but nowtnat he 
found this frieod to be Wallace, the preserver of his own life, 
the restorer of his honor at Berwick, he immediately resulved 
to give him freedom.' ' ■ 

*‘Broce,'’ cried he, “when I recollect the figure and deport* 
ment of this minstrel, I atn surprised that, in despite of his dis- 
guise, I did not recognize the mvincible Regent of Scotland; 
but DOW I know him, he shall find that generosity is not con- 
fined to bis own breast. Give me your word that "you will not 
stimulate suspicion by remonstrating with Edward against your 
own arrest till the court leaves Durham, and I will instantly 
find a way to conduct your friend in safely from the castle.” 

“ I pledge you my word of honor,” cried Bruce; “release but 
him, and, if you demand it of me, I would die in chains.” 

‘‘He saved me at Berwick,” replied Gloucester, “and J am 
anxious to repay the debt. If he be near, explain wh.at has 
happened in as few words as possible, for we must not delay a 
moment. I left a council with the enraged king, settling 
what horrible death was to be his punishment.” 

“ When he is safe,” answered Bruce, “I will attest his inno- 
cence to you; meanwisile, rely on my faith, that you are giving 
liberty to a guiltless man.” 

Bruce hastened to Wallace, wdio had just completed his dis- 
guise. He briefiy related what had passed, and received for an- 
swer, that he would not leave his prince to tlie revenge of the 
tyrant. But Bruce, urging that the escape of the one could 
alone secure that of tiie other, implored him not to persist in 
refusing his offered safety, 'out to make direct for Kormandy. 

“J will join you at Eooen; and thence we can proceed to 
Guienne,” added he. “ The hour the court leaves Durham is 
that of my escape; and when free, what shall divide me from 
you and our enterprise!” 

Wallace had hardly assente^l, when a tumultuous noise broke 
the silence of the courtyard; tl^e great iron doors of the keep 
were thrown back on their binges, and the clangor of arms, 
with many voices, resounded in the hall. Thinking all was lost, 
with a cry of despair. Bruce drew his sword, and threw himself 
before his friend. At that instant Gloucester entered the rc»oin. 
‘•Ttiey are quicker than I thought!” cried he; “but follow me. 
Broce, remain where you are; sheathe your sword — be bold; 
deny you know anything of the minstrel, and all will be well” 
As be spoke, the feet of febera who vvere come to seize Wallace 
alreatly sounded in the adjoining apartment. Oloucerdcr grasped 
tbe Scottish hero by the hand, turned into a short gallery, and, 
plucking the broad shaft of a cedar pilaster from, underwits capi- 
tal, let himself and bis companion into a passage within the 
wail of the building. The ponderous beam closed after them 
into its former situation; and the silent pair descended, by a 
long filght of stone steps, to a square dungeon without any vtsi- 
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ble outlet; but the earl founds. one, bj' raising; a flat stone marked 
by an elevated cross; and'agam they penetrated lower into the 
bosom of the earth by a gradually declining path till they stop- 
ped on a subterranean level ground-,: ‘“This vaulted passage,'* 
said Gloucester, “ reaches^- in...a' direct line, to Fineklay Abhey.’^ 
A particular circumstance constrained my uncle, the tbenabBot 
of that monastery, to discover -it 'to me, ten years ago« He told 
me, tiiat to none but the bishops of Durham and the abbots of 
Pincklay was the secret of its existence revealed. Since my com- 
ing hither this time (which was -to: escort the young queen — not 
to bear arms against Scotland), I one day took it into my head 
to revisit this recess; and, happily for the gratitude I owe to 
you, I found all as 1 had left it in my uncle's lifetime. But, for 
the sake of my honor with Edward, whose wrath would fall 
upon me in most fearful shapes should he ever know that I de- 
livered his vanquisher out. of. his hands, I must enjoin you to 
secrecy. Though the enemy of my king’s ambition, you are the 
friend of' mankind, - You were my benefactor, noble Wallace; 
and I should deserve the rack,, could I sufi^er one hair of your 
head to fall with violence to the ground,” 

With answering fraiifcnes,s, Wallace declared his sense of the 
earl’s generosity; and earnestly commended the young Bruce to 
his w’atchfui friendship. “ The brave impetuosity of bis mind,” 
continued he, “ at times may overthrow’ his prudence, and leave 
him exposed to dangers which a little virtuous caution might 
avoid. Dissimulation is a baseness I should shudder at seeing 
him practice; but when the flood of indignation swells his bosom, 
then tell him, that I conjure him, on the life of Ms dearest 
wishes^ to be silent ! The storm which threatens must blow over, 
and the power which guides through perils those w^ho trust in 
it, will ordain that we shall meet again t” 

Gloucester replied, “ What you say I will repeat to Bruce. I 
am too sensible that my royal father-in-law^ has trampled on bis 
rights; and should I ever see him restored to the throne of his 
ancestors, I could not but acknowledge the hand of Heaven in 
the event. Far would it have been from me to have bound 
him to remain a prisoner during Edward’s sojourn at Durham, 
had X not been certain that your escape and his together would 
BOW give birth to a plausible argument in the minds of my ene- 
mies; and, grounding their suspicions on my acknowledged at- 
tachment to Bruce, the king might have been persuaded to be- 
lieve me unfaithful to his interests. The result would be my 
disgrace, and a broken heart to her who has raised me by her 
generous love from the humbler lanks of nobility to that of a 
prince, and her husband.” 

Gloucester then informed Wallace that about two hours be- 
fore he came to alarm Bruce for his safety on this occasion, he 
was summoned by Edward to attend him" immediately. When 
he obeyed, he found Bbulis standing by the royal couch, and 

* The remains of this curious subteiTaneous passage are yet to be seen 
but parts of them are now broken in upon by water, and therefore the 
communication between Durham and FincMay is now out ofl*. 
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Ms majesty talking wftli violence. At sight of Gloucester he 
beckoned him to advance, and striking his hand fiercely on a 
letter he held, he exclaimed: ; 

Here, my son, beiiold the record of yoin* father’s shame! — 
of a King of England dishonored by a slave!” 

: As he spoke he dashed it from him. "Soiilis answered, 
smiling:'. 

‘‘ Not a slave, my lord and king! can you not see, through the 
ill -adapted disguise, the figure and mien of nobility? He is 
some foreign lover of your bride, come ” 

‘‘ Enough!” interrupted the king; ** I know I am dishonored; 
but the villain shall die. Bead the letter, Gloucester, and say 
what tortures shall stamp my vengeance!” 

Gloucester opened the vellum, and read, in the queen’s hand: 

“Gentle minstrel! my lady countess tells me I must not see 
you again. Were you bid or ugly, as most bards are, I might, 
she says; but being young, it is not for a qneeti to smile upon 
one of your calling. She bade me remember, that when 1 
smiled, you smiled too; and that you asked me questions unbe- 
coming your degree. Pray do not do this any more; though I 
see no harm in it; alas! I used to smile as I liked when I was in 
France, Oh, if it were not for those I love best, who are now 
in England, I wish I were there again! and you would go with 
me, gentle minstrel, would you not? And you w^oiild teach me 
to sing so sweetly! I vroiild then never talk with you, but 
would always speak in song; how pretty that would be! and 
then we should be from under the eyes of this harsh countess. 
My ladies in France would let you come in and stay as long with 
me as I pleased. But as I cannot go back again, I will make 
myself happy here in spite of the countess, \vho rules me more 
as if she were my stepmother than I hers; but then to be sure 
she is a few years older. 

w’ill see you this evening, and your sweet harp shall sing 
all my heart-aches to sleep. My French lady of honor will con- 
duct you secretly to my apartments. I am sure you are too 
honest even to guess at what the countess thinks you might 
fancy when I smile on you. But, gentle minstrel, presume not, 
and you shall ever find an indulgent mistress in M 

“ P.S. At the last vespers to-night, my page shall come for 

you/* 

Gloucester knew the queen’s handwriting; and not being able 
to contradict that this letter was hers, be Inquired how it came 
into his majesty’s hands. 

I found it, replied Boulis, “in crossing the ooortyarcl; it 
..fay on the ground, where, doubtless, it .had. .been acoiaentally. 
dropped by the queen’s messenger.” 

Gloucester, wiping to extenuate for the queen’s sake, whose 
youth and inexperience he pitied, affirmed that, from the Sim* 
plicity with wddch the note was written, from her iueocent 
references to the minstrel’s profeseion, he could not suppwethat 
she addressed him in any other character* 

, be be only a base itinerant harper,”' replied the kii;*g, 
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** the deeper is my disgrace; for. If a passion of another' kincl 
than music be not portrayed in every word of this artful letter* 
I never read a woman’s heartP 

The king contloued to comment on the fatal scroll with the 
lyiix eye of jealousy, loading her name with every opprobriuai, 
Gloucester inwardly thanked Heaven that none other than 
Souiis and himself w’ere present to bear Edward fasten such foul 
dishonor oo his queen. Tlse generou^^ earl could not find other 
arguments to assuage the mountain ire of her husband. She 
might be innocent of actual guilt, or indeed of being aware of 
having conceived any wish that might lead to it; but certainly 
more than a queen’s usual interest in a poor wandering minstrel 
was, as the king said, in every line. Gloucester remaining 
silent, Edward believed him convinced of the queen's crime; 
and being too wrathful to think of caution, he sent for the 
bishop and others of his lords, and when they entered, vented 
to them also his j?3jury and indignation. Many were not in- 
clined to be of the same opinion with their sovereign; some 
thought with Gloucester, others deemed the letter altogether a 
forgery: and a few' adopted the severer inferences of her hus- 
band; but all united (even those determined to spare the queen) 
in recommending an immediate apprehension and private ex- 
ecution of the minstrel. 

“ It is not fit,” cried Soulis, “ that a man who has even been 
suspected of invading our monarch’s honor, should live another 
hour.” 

This sanguinary sentence was acceded to, and with as little 
remorse by the whole assembly as if they bad merely con- 
demned a tree to the ax. Such* is the carelessness with which 
the generality of arbitrary assemblies decide on the fate of a 
fellow mortal I Earl Percy, who gave his vote for the death of 
the minstrel more from this culpable inconsideration than that 
thirst of blood which stimulated the voices of Soulis and the 
Cummins, proposed—as he believed the queen innocent — that 
to clear her, the Countess of Gloucester and the French lady of 
honor should be examined relative to the circumstances men- 
tioned in the letter. 

The king immediately ordered their attendance. 

The royal Jane of Acre appeared at the first summons, and 
spoke with an air of truth and freedom from alarm which con- 
vinced every candid ear of the innocence of the queen. Her 
testimony was, that she believed the minstrel to be other than 
he seemed; but she was certain, from the conversation which 
the queen had held with her after the bishop's feast, that it was 
at this very feast she had first seen him, and that she was igno- 
rant of his real rank. On being questioned by the bishop, the 
countess acknowMged that her majesty had praised his figure 
as well as his singing; ** yet not more,” added she, than she 
afterward did to the king when she awakened his curiosity to 
send for him.” Her highness continued to reply to the inter- 
rogatories put to her, by saying, that it "was in the king’s jpres- 
mee she herself first saw the minstrei; and then she thought Mb 
much above Ms sltnatioh; but^ when hBmo0mpmiM 
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the qmeeB and lierself iBto lier majesty’s apartiBects, slie had 
then an opportunity to observe him aariowly, as the queen en- 
gaged him in conversation; and by his ansviers. questions, and 
easy, yet respectful deportment, s!ie became convinced he was 
not what he appeared. 

“ And why, Jane,” asked, the king, “ did' you not impart these 
suspicions to your husband or to me?” 

‘‘ Because,” replied she, “remembering that my iiilerferenee 
on a certain public occasion brought my late hiisbaml. Clare, 
under your majesty’s displeasure'; on my .marriage with Mont- 
hermer, I made a solemn vow before .my confessor never to of- ' | 

lend in the like manner. And besides, the countenance of this 
stranger was so ingenuous, and his sentiments so natural and 
honorable, I could not suspect he came on any disloyal errand.” 

“Lady,” observed one of the elder lords, “ if you thought so 
well of the queen and of this man, why did you caution her ^ 

against his smiles, and deem it necessary to persuade her not to 
see him again ?” 

The countess blushed at this question, but replied, “Because 
I saW' the minstrel was a genueman. ■ He ■ possc^ssed ■ a noble i 

figure, and a handsome face in spite of his Blgypthui skin. 

Like most young gentlemen, he might be consciou.s of these ad- 
vantages, and attribute the artless approbation, the innocent 
smiles of my gracious queen, to a source more flattering to his 
vanity. I have known many lords, not far from your majesty, 
make similar mistakes on as little grounds,” added she, looking 
disdainfully toward some of the .younger nobles; “and, there- 
fore, to prevent such insolence, I desired his final dismission.” 

“Thank you, my dear Jane,” replied the king; “you almost 
persuade me of Margaret’s innocence,” 

“ Believe it, sirel” cried she with animation; “ whatever ro- 
mantic thoughtlessness her youth and inexperience may have 
led her into, I pledge my life on her purity,” 

“ First, let us hear what that French woman has to say to the 
assignation,” exclaimed Soulis, whose polluted heart could not 
suppose the existence of true purity, and whose cruel disposition 
exulted in torturing and death: “ question her, and then her 
majesty may have full acquittal!” 

Again the brow of Edward was overcast. The fienfls of jeal- 
ousy once more tugged at liis heart; and ordering the Countess 
of Gloucester to withdraw, he commanded the Baroness uo • 

Pontoise to be brought into his presence. 

When she saw the king’s threatening looks, and beheld the 
fearful expression which shot from every surrounding C(ainie« 
nance, she shrunk with terror. Long hackneyed in secret gal* 
lantnes, the same inward whisper which had prtxdaimed to 
S(mHs that the queen was guilty. Induced her to Ixdieve that 
she had beon the confidante of an illicit passion; and therefore, 
though she knew nottiing really ba<l of her unhappy mf^^tresa, 
yet, fancying that she did, she stood before the royal tribunal 
with the air and aspect of a culprit. 

“ Eepeafc to me,” demanded the king, “ oi* answer it with 
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your head, all that you know of Margaret’s intimacy 

with the man who calls himself a minstrel.” 

At these words, which were delivered in a tone that seemed 
the sentence of death, the French woman fell on her knees, and 
in a burst of terror exclaimed, Sire, I will reveal all if your 
majesty will grant me pardon for having too faithfully served 
my mistress!” 

Sjfieak! speak!” cried the king, with desperate impatience. 
‘I swear to pardon you,. even if you have joined in a con- 
-piracy against my life; but speak the truth, and all the truth, 
ihat judgment, without mercy, may fall on the guilty heads!” 

Then I obey,” answered the baroness. 

‘‘ Foul betrayer!” half- exclaimed Gloucester, turning disap- 
pointed away. “ O! what it is to be vile, and to trust the viieS 
But virtue will not be auxiliary to vice — and so wickedness fails 
by its own agents.” 

The baroness, raised from her kneeling position by Soulis^ 
began; 

“The only time I ever heard of, or saw this man, to my 
knowledge, was when he was brought to play before my lady 
at the bishop’s banquet. I did not much observe him, being en- 
gaged in conversation at the other end of the room; so I cannot 
say whether I might not have seen him in France; for many 
noble lords adored the Princess Margaret, though she appeared 
to frown upon thern all. But I must confess, when I attended 
her majesty’s disrobing after the feast, she put to me so many 
questions about what I thought of the minstrel who had sung 
so divinely, that I began to think her admiration too great to 
have been awakened by a mere song. And then she asked me, 
if a king could have a nobler air than be had; and she laughed, 
and said she would send your majesty to school to learn of 
him.” 

** Damnable traitress!” exclaimed the king. 

The baroness paused, and retreated before the sudden fury 
which flashed from his eyes. 

“Go on!” cried he; “hide neither word nor circumstance, 
that my vengeance may lose nothing of its aim!” 

She proceeded: 

“ Her majesty then talked of his beautiful eyes; so blue, she 
said, so tender, yet proud in their looks; and only a minstrel! 
‘De Fontoise,’ added she, ‘can you explain that?’ I being 
rather, perhaps, too well learned in the idle tales of our trouba- 
dours, heedlessly answered: ‘Perhaps he is some king in dis» 
guise, j\ist come to look at your majesty’s charms, and go away 
again!’ She laughed much at this conceit; said he must be one 
of Pharaoh’s race then, and that had he not such white teeth, 
his complexion would be intolerable. Being pleased to see her 
majesty in such spirits, and thinking no ill, I sportively an- 
swered, ‘I read once of a certain Spanish lover, who went to 
the court of Tunis to carry off the king’s daughter; and he 
had so black a face, that none suspected him to be other 
than the Moorish Prince of Granada;' when lol one day in 
a pleasure-party on the sea, he fell overboard^ and cam# 
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up with the fairest. , face in- the world, aod presently ac* 
knowledged himself to be^ the Christian of Castile/ 

The queen laua:hed at this story, but not answenug; me, 
went to bed. Next moming, when. I .entered her chamber, she 
received me with even more gayety, and putting aside iny coif- 
fure, said, "Let me see if I can find the devirs niatk herer 
‘ What do you mean ?’ I asked, ‘ does your majesty take me for 
a witch?’ ‘ Exactly so,’ she replied; yfor a little sprite toM me 
last night that all you told me was true/ Anri then she began 
to tell me with many smiles, that she had dreamed tb<? minstrel 
was fhe very Prince of Portugal,' whom, unseen, slie had refused 
fertile King of England; and that he gave her a harp set with 
jewels. She then went to your majesty, and I saw no more of 
her till she sent for me late in the evening. She seemed very 
angry. * You are faithful,’ said she to me, ‘and you know me, 
De Pontoise; you know me too proud to degrade myself, and 
too hjghmindkl to submit to tyranny. The Countess'^ of Glou- 
cester, with persuasions too like commands, will not allow n»e 
to see the minstrel anymore/ She then declared lier <Ieler“ 
mination that she would see him; that she would feign herself 
sick, and he should come and sing to her when vise was alone; 
and that she was sure he was too modest to presunu^ on her eon 
descension, I said something to dissuade her, but slie overruled 
me; and, shame to myself, I consented to assist her. She f ra- 
braced me, and gave me a letter to convey to him, which I did, 
by slipping it beneath the ornaments of the handle of her lute, 
w'bioh I sent as an excuse for the minstrel to tune. It was to 
acquaint him with her intentions, and this night he was to have 
visited her apartment!” 

During this recital the king sat with compressed lips listening, 
but with a countenance proclaiming the collecting tempest 
within — changing to livid paleness or porUmtous fire, at almost 
every sentence. On mentioning the letter, be clinched his hand, 
as if then he grasped the thunderbolt. The lords immediately 
apprehended that this was the letter which Soulis found. 

“And is this all you know of the «affair?” inquired Percy, 
seeing that she made a pause. And enough, too!” cried Soolis^ 
“to blast the most vaunted chastity in Christendom.” 

“Take the woman hence/’ cried the king, in n burst of wrath, 
that gave his voice a preternatural force, w’hich yet resoimderl 
from the vaulted roof, while he added — “ Never let me see her 
traitor face again!” The baroness withdrew in terror: and Ed- 
%Yard, calling Sir Piers Gaveston, commanded him to place him- 
self at the head of a double guard, and go in person to bring the 
objector his officious introduction to meet the punishment due 
to his crime, “ For,” cried the king, ** be he prince or peasant, 
I will see him hanged before my eyes, and then return Iris wan- 
ton paramour, branded with infamy, to her disgraced family !” 

Boulla now suggested that, as the delinquent wms found 
with Bruce, most likely that young nobleman was privy to bis 
designs. We shall see to Mm hemifter/* replied the king’; 

meanwhile, look that I am olieved.” 

moment this order passed the king’s lips, Q-loucesterj 
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BOW BOfe doubting the queen's guilt, hastened: to warn Bruce of 
what had occurred, that he might separate Mmself froin the 
crime of a man who appe^ired to have been under his protection. 
But when he found that the accused was no other than the uoi- 
Tersally feared, universally beloved, and generous Wa all 
other considerations were lost in the desire of delivering him 
from tlie impending danger. He knew the means, and he did 
not hesitate to employ them. 

During the recital of this narrative, G-Ioucester narrowly ob- 
served the auditor, and by the ingenuous bursts of his indigna- 
tion, and the horror he evinced at tiie crime he was suspected 
of having committed, the earl, while more fully convinced of his 
innocence, easily conceived how the queen’s sentiments for him 
might have gone no further than a childish admiration, very 
pardonable in a guileless creature Iiardly more than sixteen. 

^‘See,” cried Wallace, “the power which lies with the de- 
scriber of actions! The chaste mind of your countess saw nothing 
in the conduct of the queen but thoughtless simplicity. The 
contaminated heart of the Baroness de Fontoise descried pas- 
sion in every word, w’ an ton ness in every movement; and, 
judging of her mistress by herself, she has wrought this mighty 
ruin. How, then, does it behove virtue to admit the virtuous 
only to her intimacy; association with the vicious makes her 
to be seen in their colors! Impress your king with this self- 
evident eonclusioD; and were it not for endangering the safety 
of Bruce, the hope of ray country, I myself would return and 
stake my life on proving the innocence of the Queen of Eng- 
land. But if a letter, with my word of honor, could convince 
the king ” 

“I accept the offer,” interrupted Gloucester. “I am too 
warmly the friend of Bruce — too truly grateful to you— -to betray 
either into danger; but from Sunderland, whither I recorameud 
you to go, and there embark for France, write the declaration 
you mention, and inclose it to me, I can contrive that the king 
shall have your letter without suspecting by w’hat channel; and 
then, I trust, ah will be well.” 

During this discourse, they passed on through the vaulted 
passage, till, arriving at a wooden crucifix which marked the 
boundary of the domain of Durham, Gloucester stopped. 

“ I must not go further. Should I prolong my stay from the 
castle during the search for you. suspicion may be "awakened* 
You must therefore proceed alone. Go straight-forward, and at 
the extremity of the vault will find a flagstone, surmounted 
like the one by which we descended; raise it, and it will let you 
Into the cemetery of the Abbey of Fincklay. One end of that 
burying-place is always open to the east. Thence you will 
emerge to the open world; and may it in future, noble Wal- 
lace, ever treat you according to your unequaled merits. Fare- 
welir 

The earl turned to retrace bis r teps, and Wallace pursued his 
way through the rayless darkness toward the Fincklay extern- 
tty of the vault* 
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CHAPTEB LX 

GALLIO SBAS, 

^Wallace liaviu^ issued frotn bis subterranean Journey, made 
direct to Suoderland, where he arrived about sunrise. A vessel 
belonging to France (which, since the utarriage of Margaret 
with Edward, had been in amity with England as well as Seot- 
land) ro<'ie there, waiting a favorable wdnd. Wallace seciire<i a 
passage in her; and, going on board, wrote his promised letter 
to Edward,/. It' ran thus;' 

‘‘ Tliis testament is to assure Edwaard, King of England, upon 
the word of a knight, that Queen Margaret, his wife, is in every 
respect guiltless of the crimes alleged against her by tbs Lord 
Soulis, and sworn to by the Baroness de Pontoise. " I came to 
the court of Durham on an errand connected with my couniry; 
and that I might be unknown, T assumed the disguise of a mio- 
strel. By accident I encountered Sir Piers Gavestooo, and. ig- 
norant that I was other than I seemed, he introduced me ufc the 
royal banquet. It was there I "first saw her majesty. And I 
never had that honor but three times: one I have named; the 
second was in your royal presence; and the third and inst in her 
apartments, to wiiicb your majesty’s self saw me withdraw. 
The Countess of Gloucester w^as piVvsent the wdiolo time, and to 
her highness I appeal. The queen saw in me only a minstrel; 
on my art alone a musician was her favor bestowed; ami by 
expressing it with an ingenuous warmth which none other tiiaii 
an innocent heart would have dared to display, she has thus ex- 
posed herself to the animadversions of libertinism, and to tiie 
false representations of a terror-struck, because w^orfchless, 
friend. 

“ I have escaped the snare which the queen’s enemies laid for 
me; and for her sake, for the sake of truth, and your own peace. 
King Edward, I declare before the Searcher of all bearts 
before the world, in wiiose esteem I hope to live and die— that 
your wife is innocent! And should I ever meet the man, who, 
after this declaration, dures to unite her name with mine in a 
tale of infamy— by the power of truth, I swear that I will make 
him write a recantation wdth his blood. Pure as a virgin’s 
chastity is, and shall ever be, the honor of William Wallace.” 

This letter was inclosed in one to the Earl of Gloucester, and 
having dispatcned his packet to Dtirhaoi, the Scottish chief 
gladly saw a brisk wind blowup from the north- wem;. The 
ship weighed anchor, cleared the harbor, and, under a fair sky, 
swiftly cut the waves toward the Gallic shores. But ere she 
reacfe'^l them, the warlike star of Wallace directed to his lifcile 
bark the terrific sails tif the Eed Reaver, a formidable pirate 
who then infested the Gallic seas, swept their commerce, aiad 
insulted their navy. He attaclo^d the Freuch vessel, hut it car- 
ried a greater than nod his fortunes; Wallace and his 

destiny were there, and the enemy struck to the Scottish chief. 
The Bed Beaver (so suroamed because of his I'od sails and saa- 
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guinary deeds) was killed in tbe action; bat bis yoiioger brother 
Thomas de Longueville, was found aii ve within the captive shin^, 
and a yet greater prize! Prince Louis, of France, who having 
been out th« day before on a saiiiug- party, had been descried, 
and seized as an invaluable booty by the Bed Heavier , 

Adverse winds for some time prevented Wallace from reach- 
ing port with his capture; but on tbe fourth day after the 
victory, he cast anchor in the harbor of Havre. The indisposi- 
tion of the prince from a wound he had received in his own con- 
flict with the Reaver, made it necessary to apprise King Philip 
of the accident. In answer to Wallace’s dispatches on this sub- 
ject, the grateful monarch added to the proffers of personal; 
friendship, wliich had been the substance of his majesty’s em- 
bassy, to Scotland, a pressing invitation that the Scottish chief 
would accompany tbe prince to Paris, and there receive a public 
mark of royal gratitude, which, with due honor, should record 
this service done to France to future ages. Blean while Philip 
sent the cliief a suit of armor, with a request that be would 
wear it in remembrance of France and his own heroism. But 
nothing could tempt Wallace to turn aside from his duty. Im- 
patient to pursue his journey tow’ard the spot where he hoped 
to meet Bruce, he wrote a respectful excuse to the king; but 
arraying himself in the monarch's martial present (to assure his 
majesty by the evidence of his son that his royal wish bad been 
so far obeyed), he went to the prince to bid him farewell. Louis 
was preparing for their departure, all three together, with 
young De Longueville (whose pardon Wallace had obtained 
from the king on account of the youth’s abhorrence of tbe serv- 
ice wdiicli his brother had compelled him to adopt), and the two 
young men, from different feelings, expressed their disappoint- 
ment when they found that their benefactor was going to leave 
them* Wallace gave his highness a packet for the king, con- 
taining a brief statement of his vow to Lord Mar, and a promise, 
that when he had fulfilled it, Philip simuld see him at Paris. 
Tbe royal cavalcade then separated from the deliverer of its 
prince; and Wallace, mounting a richly-barbed Arabian, which 
had accompanied his splendid armor, took the road to Bouen. 

Meanwhile, events not less momentous took place at Durham. 
Tbe instant Wallace had followed the Earl of Gloucester from 
the apartment in the castle, it was entered by Sir Piers Gaves- 
ton. He demanded the minstrel. Bruce replied, he knew not 
wliere he was. Gaveston, eager to convince the king that he 
was no accomplice with the suspected person, put the question 
a second time, and in a tone which he meant should intimidate 
the Scottish prince — “ Wliere is the minstrel 

“ I knqw not,” replied Bruce. 

** And will you dare to tell me, earl,” asked his interrogator, 

that within this quarter of an hour he has not been in this 
tower? — nay, in this very room? The guards in your ante- 
chamber have told me that he was: and can Lord Garrick stoop 
to utter a falsehood to screen a wand«?ring beggar ?” 

While he was speaking, Bruce stood eying Sim with IncreaS'- 
tog scorn* Gaveston paused* ' 
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“You expecfc me to answer joia!” said the prince. “ Ont of' 
respect to myself I will, for such is the unsullied lionor of 
Robert Bruce, that even the air shall not be tainted with slander 
against his troth, without being repurified by its confutation- 
G-aveston, you ' have known me ■ five' yeai's; two of tliem we 
passed together in the Jousts of Flanders, and yet you beiieve 
me capable of falsehood! Know then, unworthy of the esteem 
J have bestowed on you, that neither to save mean nor great, 
would I deviate from the strict line of truth. The man von 
seek may have been in this , tower, . in this room, m you at 
present are, and as little am I bound to know whore he now is, 
as wiutber you go wlsen you relieve me from an inqiiisitioa 
which I hold myself accountable to no man to answer/’ 

“ ’Tis well,” cried Gaveston; “ and I am to carry this haughty 
message to the kinj^ 

“ If you deliver it as a message,” answered Bruce, “you will 
prove that they who are ready to suspect falsehood, find its 
utterance easy. My reply .is to you. When King Edward 
speaks to me, I shall find the ans wer that is due to iuin.” 

“ These attempts to provoke me into a private quarrei,” cried 
Qaveston, “ will not succeed. I am not to be so foiled in my 
duty. I must seek the man through your apaTtments.” 

“ By whOwse authority ?” demanded Bruce. 

“ By my own, as the loyal subject of my oulriiged monarch* 
He bade me bring the traitor before him; and thus I obey.” 

Wliile speaking, Gaveston beckoned to his actendauts to fol- 
low him to the door whence Wallace had disappeared. Bruce 
threw himself before it, 

“ I must forget the duty I ow^e to my’ self, before I allow'* you, 
or any other man, to invade my privacy, I have already given 
you tbe answer that becomes Robert Bruce; and in respect to 
your knighthood, instead of compelling I request you to with- 
draw,” 

Gaveston hesitated; but he knew the determined character of 
Ms opponent, and therefore, with no very good grace, mutter- 
ing that he should hear of it from a more powerful quarter, ba 
left the room. 

And certainly his tlireats were not in this instance vain; for 
prompt vvas the arrival of a marshal and his officers to force 
Bruce before the king. 

“ Robert Bruce, Earl of Cleveland, Garrick, and Annandale, I 
come to summon you into the presence of your iiege lord, 
Edward of England.” 

“ The Earl of Cleveland obeys,” replied Brace; and, with a 
fearless step, he walked out bt^fore the mo.rshal. 

When he entered the presence-chamber, Sir Piers^ Gaveston 
stood beside the royal couch, as if ■■■prepared to be his acouwr. 
The king sat supported by pillows, paler with the mortillcations 
of jealousy and baffled authority than from the ejTectsofhw 
wounds. 

“Robert Bruce I” cried he, the moment his eyes fell on him; 
but the sight of his mourning habit made a stroke upon his 
hmxt that sent out evidence of remorse iu large globule on his 
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forebead; be paused, wiped his face wifch his baadkerchief, and 
resumed: Are you not afraid, presumptuous young man, thus 
to provoke your sov(?reign? Are you not afraid that I shall 
make that audacious bead answer for the man whom you thus 
dare to screen from my just revenge?” 

Bruce felt all the injuries he had suffered from this proud 
king rush at once upon his memory; and, without changiog his 
position or lowering the lofty expression of his looks, he firmly 
answered; “The judgment of a just king I cannot fear; the 
sentence of an unjust one I despise.” 

“This to bis majesty’s face!” exclaimed Soolis. 

“ Insolence — rebellion — chastisement— even deathl” were the 
words which murmured round the room at the honest reply. 

Edward had too much good sense to echo any one of them; 
but turning to Bruce, with a sensation of shame he would gladly 
have repressed, he said that, in consideration of his youth, he 
would pardon him what had passed, and reinstate him in all the 
late Earl of Garrick’s honors, if he would immediately declare 
where he had liidden the offending minstrel. 

“I have not hidden him,'’ cried Bruce; “nor do I know where 
he is; but had that been confided to me, as I know him to be an 
innocent man, no power on earth should have wrenched him 
from me!” 

“ Self-sufficient boy!” exclaimed Earl Buchan, with a laugh 
of contempt; “ do you flatter yourself that he would trust such 
a novice as you are with secrets of this nature ?” 

Bruce turned on him an eye of fire. 

“ Buchan,” replied he, “ f will answer you on other ground. 
Meanwhile, remember that the secrets of good men are open to 
every virtuous heart; those of the wicked they wmuld be glad 
to conceal from themselves,” 

“ Robert Bruce,” cried the king, “ before I came this northern 
journey I ever found you one of the most devoted of my serv- 
ants, the gentlest youth in my court; and how do I see you at 
this moment? Braving my nobles to my face! How is it that 
until now this spirit never broke forth ?”' 

“ Because,” answered the prince, “ until now I bad never seen 
the virtuous friend whom you call upon me to betray.” 

“ Then you confess,” cried the king, “that he w^as an instiga* 
tor to rebellion ?” 

“ I avow%” answered Bruce, “ that I never knew what true 
loyalty was till he taught it me; I never knew the nature of 
real chastity till he explained it to me; nor comprehended w’hafe 
virtue might be till he allowed me to see in himself incorrupti- 
ble fidelity, bravery undaunted, and a purity of heart iu>t to foe 
contaminated! And this is the man on whom these lords would 
fasten a charge of treason and adultery! But out of the filthy 
depths of their own breasts arise the streams with which they 
would blacken his fairness.” 

“Your vindication,” cried the king, “confirms his gnilt. 
You admit tbat he is not a minstrel in reality. Wherefore, then, 
did be steal in ambuscade into iny palace, but to betray either 
mj honor or my life-— perhaps both ?' 
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Ills errand liere was to see me.” 

“ Basb boy!” cried Edward; “ then' you acknowledge yonrself 
a premeditated conspirator against me f’ , 

SouHb now wliispered in the king's ear, but so low that Bruce 
did not hear him': 

‘‘Penetrate further, my liege; this may be only a false con- 
fession to shield the queen's character. She who has ' once"' be* 
trayed her duty,:iiiids it easy to reward such handsome advo- 
.cates,” . , 

The scarlet of inextinguishable wrath now burned' on the face 
of Edward. “I will confront them,” returned he; “surprise^ 
them into betraying each other,” 

By his ■ immediate orders the : queen was brought in. She 
leaned on the Countess of Gloucester. 

“Jane,” cried the king, “leave that woman; let her impu- 
dence sustain' her.” ■ 

“ Bather her innocence, my lord,” said the countess, bowing, 
and hesitating to go. 

“ Leave her to that,” returned the incensed husband, “ and 
she would grove! on the earth like her own base passions. But 
stand before me she shall, and without other support than the 
devils within her.” 

“ For pity!” cried the queen, extending her clasped hands to- 
ward Edward, and bursting into tears; “ have mercy on me, W 
I am innocent!” 

“ Prove it then,” cried the king, “ by agreeing with this confi- 
dant of your minstrel, and at once tell me by what name you 
addressed him when you allured him to my court? Ib he 
French, Spanish, or English ?” 

“ By the Yirgin’s holy purity, I swear!” cried the queen, sink- 
ing on her knees, “ that I never allured him to this court; I 
never beheld him till I saw him at the bishop’s banquet; and 
for his name, I know it not.” 

“ Oh, vilest of the vile!” cried the king, fiercely grasping his 
couch; “and didst thou become a wanton at a glance? From 
my sight this moment, or I shall blast thee!’’ 

The queen dropped senseless int^> the arms of the Earl of 
Gloucester, who at that moment entered from seeing Wallace 
through the cavern. At sight of him, Bruce knew that his 
friend was safe; and fearless for himself when the cause of out- 
raged innocence was at stake, he suddenly exclaimed; 

“ By one word, King Edward, I will confirm the biauielessnesa 
■ of this injured queen. Listen to me, not as a monarch and an 
enemy, but with the unbiased judgment of man with man; and 
then ask your own brave heart if it would be possible for Sir 
Wiilmm wallacfe to be a seducer.” 

Every mouth was dumb at the enunciation of that name. 
Bone dared open a lip in accusation; and the king himself, 
thunderstruck alike with the boldness of the conqueror ventur- 
ing within the grasp of his revenge and at the daringness of 
Bruce In thus declaring his connection with him, for a tew mfn- 
utes ha knew not what to answer; only he had received cx)nFlc* 
lion of his wife's innocenoel He was too well acquainted with 
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the history and onifox’m conduct of Wallace to doubt his honor 
in this transaction; and though a transient fancy of the queen^s 
might have had existence, yet be had now no suspicion of her 
actions. “ Bruce,” said he, your honesty has saved the Queeo 
of England, Though Wallace is my enemy, I know him to be 
of an integrity which neither man nor woman can shake; and 
therefore,” added be, turning to the lords, “ I declare before all 
who have heard me so fiercely arraign my injured wife, that I 
believe her innocent of every offense against, me. And who- 
ever. after this, mentions one Tvord of what has passed in these 
investigations, or even whispers that they have been held, shall 
be punished as guilty of high treason.” 

Briice w^as then ordered to be reconducted to the round-tower; 
and tise rest of the lords vvlthdrawing by command, the king 
was left with Gloucester, his daughter jane, and the now re- 
viving queen, to make his pence with her, even on bis knees. 

Bruce was more closely immured than ever. Not even his 
senachie was allowed to approach hina; and double guards were 
kept constantiv around his prison. On the fourth day of his 
seclusion an extra row of iron bars as put across his windows. 
He asked the captain of the party the reason for this new rivet 
on his captivity; but be received no answer. His own recollec- 
tion, however, solved the doubt; for he could not but see that 
his own declaration respecting his friendship with Wallace had 
increased the alarm of JEdvvard respecting their political views. 
One of the warders, on having the same inquiry put to him 
which Bruce had addressed to his superior, in a rough tone, re- 
plied: 

“ He had best not ask questions, lest he should hear that his 
majesty had determined to keep him under Bishop Beck’s pad- 
lock for life.” 

Bruce was not to be deprived of hope by a single evidence, 
and smiling, said: 

Tiiere are more ways of getting out of a tyrant^s prison, 
than by the doors and windows!” 

Why, you would not eat through the walls?” cried the man. 

Certainly,” replied Bruce, “if I have no other way, and 
through the guards too.” 

“ We’ll see to that,” answered the man, 

“ And fee! it too, my sturdy jailer,” returned the prince; *' so 
look to yourself,” 

^ Bruce threw himself recklessly into a chair as he spoke; while 
the man. eying him askance, and remembering how strangely 
the minstrel had disappeared, began to think that some people 
born in Scotland inherited from nature a necromantic power of 
executing whatever they determined. 

Though careless in his manner of treating the warder’s infor- 
mation, Bruce thought of it with anxiety; and lost in reflec- 
tions, checkered^ with hope and doubt of his ever effecting an 
escape, he remained immovable on the spot where the man had 
left him, till another sentinel brought in a lamp. He set it 
down in silence, and withdrew; Bruce then beard the bolts on 
the outside of his chamber pushed into their guards. “ There 
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tliey go,®*^sald be to bimself; ‘‘and those are to be tbe mottsltig 
and eventog sounds to which I am to listen ail my days! At 
least Edward woubi have it so. Such is the ,ii:ra.titiide he shows 
to the man who restorefi to him his wife; who restored to hitn 
the consciousness of posseRsIne: that honor unsuliied which is so 
dear to every married ri>an! Welb Edward, kindm^ss might bind 
generous minds even to forget their rights; but thanks to you, 
neither in my own person, nor for any of my name, do I owe 
you aught, hot to behold me King of Scotland; and pleare God, 
that you shall, if the prayers of faith may burst these double' 
steeled gates, and set me free!’* 

While invocations to the Power in which lie eouiided, and 
resolutions respecting tbe consequences of his hoped-for libert > , 
by turns occupied his mind, he heard the tread of a f<x)t in tfu 
adjoining passage. He listened breathless; for no living creat- 
ure, he thought, could be in that quarter of the buii<!m,g, as he 
had suffered none to enter it since Wallace had disappeared by 
that way. He half rose from his couch, as the door at which 
he had seen him last gently opened. He started up, and Glouces- 
ter, wdtb a lantern in his hand, stood before fnm. The earl 
put his finger on his lip, and taking Bruce by the iiaud, IcmI him, 
as he had done Wallace, down into the vault which leads to 
Fiocklay Abbey. 

When safe in that subterraneous cloister, tlie earl replied to 
the impatient gratitude of Bruce (who saw that the generous 
Gloucester Qieaot he should follow the steps of his friend) by 
giving him a imccioct account of his motives for changing bis 
first determination, and now giving him liberty. He had not 
visited Bruce since the escape of Wallace, that he might not ex- 
cite any new suspicion in Edward; and the tower being fast 
locked at every usual av. nue, he had now entered it from the 
Finklay side. He then proceeded to inform Bruce, that after his 
magnanimous forgetfulness of his own safety to insure that of the 
queen had produced a reconciliation between her and her hus- 
band, Buchan, Soul is, and Athol, with one or two English 
lords, joined next day to persuade the king tIuU BruceV avowal 
respecting Wallace had been merely an invention of his own to 
screen some baser friend and royal mistress. They succeeded 
in reawakening doubts in Edward, who, sending for Glouresrer, 
said to Mm, “unless I could hear from Wallace’s own lips (and 
in my case the thing is impossible), that he lias been here, and 
that my wife is guiltless of this foul stain, I muat ever remain 
in horrible suspense. These base Scots, ever fertile in madtlen- 
ing suggestions, have made me even suspect that Bruce hud 
other reasons for bis apparently generous risk of idmseiC, than 
a love of Justice,” 

While these ideas fioated in the mind of Edward, Bruce had 
been more closely immured. And Gloucester having received 
the promised letter from Wallace, determined to lay It tefore 
the king. Accordingly, one morning the earl, gliding unob* 
served Into t!te presence-chamber l>efbre EdwaxdTvuK broiaght 
Sn, laid the letter uniler his majesty’s cushion. As Gloucester 
expected, the moment the king saw the supersciiplioii, be knew 
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the hand; and hastily breaking the seal, read the letter twice 
OTer to himself, without speaking a word. But the clouds 
which had hung on his countenance all passed away; and with 
a smile reaching the packet to Gloucester, he commanded him 
to read aloud “that silencer of all doubts respecting the honor 
of Margaret of France and England.” Gloucester obej^ed; and 
the astonished nobles, looking on each other, one and all as- 
sented to the credit that ought to be given to Wallace’s word, 
and deeply regretted having ever joined in a suspicion against 
her ma3esty. Thus, then, all appeared amicably settled. But 
the embers of discord still glowed. The three Scottish lords, 
afraid lest Bruce might be again taken into favor, labored to 
show that his friendship with Wallace, pointed to his throw- 
ing off the English yoke, and independently assuming the Scot- 
ti^i crown. Edward required no arguments to convince him 
of the probability of this; and he readily complied with Bishop 
Beck’s request to allow him to hold the royal youth his prisoner. 
But while the Cummins won this victory over Bruce, they 
gained nothing for themselves. During the king’s vain inquir- 
ies respecting the manner in which Wallace’s letter had been 
conveyed to the apartment, they had ventured to throw hints of 
Bruce having been the agent, by some secret means, and that 
however innocent the queen might be, he certainly evinced, 
by such solicitude for her exculpation, a more than usual inter- 
est in her person. These latter innuendoes the king crualied in 
the first whisper. “ I have done enough with Eobert Bruce,” 
said he, “ He is condemned a prisoner for life, and a mere sus- 
picion shall never provoke me to give sentence for his death.” 
Irritated by this reply, and the contemptuous glance with which 
it was accompanied, "the vindictive triumvirate turned from the 
king to the court; and having failed in accomplishing the de- 
struction of Bruce and his more renowned friend, they deter- 
mined at least to make a wreck of their moral fame. The guilt 
of Wallace and the queen, and the participation of Bruce, was 
now whispered through every circle, and credited in proportion 
to the evil disposition of the hearers. 

One of his pages at last brought to the ears of the king the 
stories which these lords so basely circulated ; and sending for 
them, he gave them so severe a reprimand, that, retiring from 
his presence with stifled wrath, they agreed to actjept the invi- 
tation of young Lord Badenocli, return to their country, and 
support him in the regency. Next morning Edward was in- 
formed they had secretly left Durham; and fearing that Bruce 
might also make bis escape, a consultation was held ibet ween the 
king and Beck of so threateninjg a complexion, that Gloucester 
no longer hesitated to ruu aU risks, but immediately to give th® 
Scotti^ prince his liberty. 

Having led him in safety through the vaulted passage, they 
parted in tb© cemetery of Fincklay ; Gloucester, to walk back 
to Durham by the banks of the Wear ; and Bruce, to mount the 
horse the good earl had left tied to a tree, to convey him to 
Hartlepool. There he embarked for Normandy. 

When he- arrived at Oaen, b® tnade ho delay, but taking a 
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rapid ©oiirs© across tbe country toward Eoueo, on the second 
erening of his traveling, having pursued his route without sleep, 
he felt himself so overcome with fatigue, that, in the midst of a 
3,nd dreary^ plain, he found it necessnrj^- to stop for rest at 
the first habitation he might find. It happened to be the abode 
of one of those poor, but pious matrons, w^ho, attaching them- 
selves to some neighlxiring order of charity, live alone in desert 
places for 'the purpose of succoring distressed travelers Here 
widow’s cruse, and a pallet to repose has weary 
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Wallace, having separated from the Prince Royal of France, 
pursued his solitary w^ay toward the capital of Normandy, till 
night overtook him ere he was aware. Clouds so obscured the 
eky, that not a star was visible; and his horse, terrified at the 
impenetrable darkness, and the difficulties of the path, which 
lay over a barren and stony moor, suddenly stopped. This 
aroused Wallace from a long fit of musing to look around him; 
but on which side lay the road to Rouen, lie could form no 
guess. To pass the night in so exposed a spot might be dan- 
gerous, and spurring the animal, he determined to push on- 
ward. 

He had ridden nearly another hour, when the dead silence of 
the scene w’as broken by tbe roll of distant thunder. Then 
forked lightning shooting from the bortzon showed a line of 
country unmarked by any vestige of human habitation. Btili 
he proceedetl The storm approached, till, breaking in peals 
over his head, it discharged such sheets of livid fire at his feet 
that the horse reared, and plunging amidst t}>e blaze, fiashed 
the light of his rider’s armor on the eyes of a troopof horsemen, 
who also stood under the tempest, gazing with affright at the 
scene, Wallace, by the same transitory illumination, saw tbe 
travelers, as they seemed to start back at his appearance; and, 
mistaking their apprehension, he called to them, that his well- 
managed, though terrified steed, w’ould do theirs no harm. One 
of them advanced and respectfully inquired of him the way to 
Rouen. Wallace replied that he was a stranger in this part of 
the country, and was also seeking that city. While he was yet 
speaking the tliunder became more tremendous, aud the light- 
ning rolling in volumes along the ground, the horses of the 
troop became restive, and one of them threw its rider. Cries 
of lamentation, mingling with the groans of the fallen person, 
excited the compassion of Wallace, He rode toward the spot 
whence the latter proceeded, and' asked the nearest bystander 
(for several had alighted) whether the unfortunate man w*a» 
much hurt. Tbe answer sreturned was full of alarm for th® 
sufferer, and anxiety to obtain some place of shelter, for rain 
began to fall. In a few minutes it Increased to torrents, and 
the lightning ceaHing, deepened the horrors of the scene by 
preventing the likelihood of discovering any human abode* 
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The Men gathered round their fallen companion, howafling the 
prospect of his perishing under these inelemenciesi but Wal- 
lace cheered them by saying he would seek a shelter for 
their friend, and blow his bugle when he had found one. 
With the word he turned his horse, and as he galloped 
along, called aloud on any Christian man who might live 
near, to open his doors to a dying traveler! After riding about 
in all directions, he saw a glimrnenng light for a moment, and 
then all was darkness; but again he called aloud forcharitv! 
and a shrill female voice answered, “ I am a lone woman, wfth 
already one poor traveler in my house; but, for the Virgin’s sake, 
I will open my door to you, whatever you may be.” The gooii 
woman relighted her lamp, which the rain had extinguished; 
and, on her unlatching the door, Wallace briefly related n hat 
had happened, entreating her permission to bring the un- 
fortunate person into the cottage. She readily consented; and, 
giving him a lantern to guide his way, he blew his bugle, which 
was instantly answered by so glad and loud a shout that it as- 
sured him his companions could not be far distant, and that he 
must have made many a useless circuit before he had stopped at 
this charitable door. 

The men directed him through the darkness by their voices, 
for the lantern threw its beams but a very little way, and, ar- 
riving at their side, by his assistance the bruibed traveler was 
brought to the cottage. It was a poor hovel; but the good 
woman had spread a clean w^oolen coverlet over her own bed, 
ill the inner chamber, and thither Wallace carried the invalid. 
He seemed in great pain, but his kind conductor answered their 
hostess’ inquiries respecting him, with a belief that no boues 
were broken. 

“But yet,” cried she, “sad may be the effects of internal 
bruise^ on so emaciated a frame. I will venture to disturb my 
other guest, who sleeps in the loft, and bring dovni a decoction 
that I keep there. It is made from simple herbs, and I am sure 
will be of service.” 

The old woman having shown to the attendants where they 
might put their horses under shelter of a shed which projected 
from the cottage, ascended a few steps to the chamber above. 
Meanwhile, the Scottish chief, assisted by one of the men, dis- 
engaged the sufferer from his w’et garments, and covered him 
with the blankets of the bed. Eecovered to recollection by the 
comparative comfort of his bodily feelings, the stranger opened 
his eyes. He fixed them on Wallace, then looked around, and 
turned to Wallace again. 

“ Generous ktiighti” cried he, “ I have nothing but thanks to 
offer for this kindness. You seem to be of the highest rank, 
and yet have succored one whom the world abjuresi” 

The knight returned a courteous answer, and the invalid, in a 
paroxysm of emotion, added: 

“ Can it be possible thath prince of France has daxed to act 
contrary to his peers 'f*' ■ 

Wallace, not apprehending what had given rise to this ques- 
tion, supposed the stranger’s wits were disordered, and looked 
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with that inquiry toward tbe attendant. Just at that momeot 
a step, more active than that of their aged hostess, sounded 
above, and an exclainaticn of surprise followed it, in a voice that 
startled Wallace* He turned hastily rotnid, and a young man 
sprung from the cottage stairs into the apartment— *joy danced 
in every feature, anti the ejaculation, Wallace P—‘* Brnce!'* 
burst at once from the hearts of the two friends as they riished 
into each other’s arms. A.11 else present was lost to them in the 
delight of jneetiug after so perilous a separation— a delighi oofc 
confined for its object to their individual selves, each saw in tho 
other the hope of Scotland; and when they cjmhraeed. It was 
not merely with the ardor of friendship, but with tiuit of pa- 
triotism, rejoicing in tho preservation of its chief dependence. 

While the cliiefs spoke freely in their native tongue, before a 
people who could not be supposed to understand them, the aged 
stranger on the bed reiterated his moans. Wallace, in a few 
words, telling Bruce the manner of his rencounter with the 
sick man, and his belief that he was disordered in his mind, 
drew toward the bed, and offered him some of the dec«>ction 
which the woman now brought. The invalid drank it, and 
gazed earnestly, first on Wallace and then on Bruce. “Pierre, 
withdraw,” cried he to his personal attendant/ The man 
obeyed, “Sit down by me, noble friends,” said he to the Scot- 
tish chiefs, ‘ ’ and read a lesson, which 1 pray ye lay to jour 
heartsi” Bruce glanced a look at Wallace that declared he was 
of his opinion, Wallace drew a stool, \vhile his friend seated 
himself on the bed. The old woman, perceiving something ex- 
traordinary in the countenance of the bruised stranger, thought 
he was going to reveal some secret heavy on his mind, and also 
withdrew. 

“ You think my intellects are injured,” returned he, turning 
to Wallace, *' because I addressed you as one of the house of 
Philip! Those jeweled lilies round your helmet led me into the 
error, I never liefore saw them granted to other than a prince 
of the blood. But think not, brave man, I respect you less, 
since I have discovered that you are not of the race of Philip — 
that you are other than a prince! Look on me — at this emar 
ciated form—and behold the reverses of all earthly grandeur! 
This palsied band once held a scepter— these hollow temples 
were once bound with a crown! He that used to be followed as 
the source of honor, as the fountain of prosperity— with sup- 
pliants at bis feet, and fiatterers at his side — would now be left 
to solitude were ii not for these few faithful servants, wlio, in 
spite of all changes, have preserved their allegiance to the end. 
Look on me, chiefs, and behold him who was the King of 
Scots!’' 

At this declaration, both Wallace and Bruce, struck with sur- 
prise and compassion at meeting their ancient enemy red uce<l 
to such abject misery, with one impulse bowed their heads to 
him with an air of reverence. The action penetrated the heart 
of Baiiol For when at tha meeting and mutual exclamation 
of the two friends, he recognized in whose presence he lay, he 
fearfully remembered that, by his has© turnlisg 
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the scaie of jodgnient in his favof, he had def auded the gratsd- 
sire of the very Bruce now before hioi of a fair decision on his 
rights to the crown! ^nd when he looked on Wallace, who 
bad preserved him from the effects of his accident, and brought 
him to a shelter from the raging terrors of the night, his con- 
science doubly smote him! for, from the hour of his elevation 
to that of his downfall, h® had ever persecuted the family of 
Wallace; and» at the hour which was the crisis of her fate, "had 
denied them the right of drawing their swords in the defense of 
Scotland. He, her king, had resigned her into the hands of an 
nsurper; but Wallace, the injured Wallace, had arisen, like a 
star of light on the deep darkness of her captivity, and Scotland 
was once more free. In the tempest, the exiled monarch had 
started at the blaze of the unknown knight’s jeweled panoply; 
at the declaration of his name he shrunk before the brightness 
of his glory! and, falling back on the bed, had groaned aloud. 
To these young men, so strangely brought before him, and both 
of whom he had wronged, he determined immediately to reveal 
himself, and see whether they were equally resentful of injuries 
ns those he had served had proved ungrateful for benefits re- 
ceived. He spoke; and when, instead of seeing the pair rise in 
indignation on his pronouncing his name, they bowed their 
heads and sat in respectful silence, his desolate heart expanded 
at once to admit the long-estranged emotion, and he burst into 
tears. He caught the hand of Bruce, who sat nearest to him, 
and, stretching out the other to Wallace, exclaimed, ‘‘I have 
not deserved this goodness from either of you. Perhaps you 
two are the only men now living whom I ever greatly injured; 
and you, excepting my four poor attendants, are, perhaps, the 
only men living who would compassionate my misfortunes!” 

“ These are lessons, king,” returned Wallace, with reverence, 
** to fit you for a better crown. And never in my eyes did the 
descendant of Alexander seem so worthy of his blood!” 

The grateful monarch pressed his hand. Bruce continued to 
gaze on him with a thousand awful thoughts occupyiu:? his 
mind. Baliol read in his expressive countenance the reflections 
which chained his tongue. 

** Behold, how low is laid the proud rival of your grand- 
father I” exclaimed he, turning to Bruce. “ I compassed a throne 
I could not fill. I mistook the robes, the homage, for the kingly 
dignity. I bartered the liberties of my country for a crown I 
knew not how to wear, and the insidious trafficker not only re- 
claimed it, but repaid me with a prison. There I expiated my 
crime against the upright Bruce! Not one of all the Scottish 
lords who crowded Edward^s court came to beguile a moment 
of sorrow from their captive monarch. Lonely I lived, for the 
tyrant even deprived me of the comfort of seeing my fellow- 
prisoner, Lord Douglas — he whom attachment to my true in- 
terests had betrayed to an English prison, I never saw him 
after the day of his b^ing put into tiie Tower until that of his 
death.” W*allace interrupted the afflicted Baliol with an excla- 
mation of surprise. ** Yes,” added he, “ I myself closed his 
©yes. At that awful hour he had petitioned to see me, and the 
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boon was granted. I went to. Mm,., and then, wifcb Isis djing 
breath, bespoke truths to me, which. -were indeed messengers 
from Heaven! They taught ma .what.I was, and what I might 
be. He died. Edward was then in Flanders, and you, brave 
Wallace, being triumphant in Scotland, and laying siich a stress 
in your negotiations for tlie return of Douglas, the Southron 
cabinet agreed to conceal his death, and, by making his name an 
instrument to excite your hopes and fears, turn your anxiety for 
him to their own advantage.’^ 

A deep scarlet kindled over the face of Bruce. “ With what 
a race have I been so long connected! What mean subterfuges, 
what dastardly deceits, for tlie leaders of a great nation to 
adopt! Oh, king!” exclaimed he, turning to Baliol, ‘Mf you 
have errors to atone for, what then must be the penalty of ray 
sin, for bolding so long with an enemy as vile as be is ambitious! 
Scotland! Scotland! I must weep tears of blood for this!” He 
rose in agitation. Baliol followed him with his eyes. 

“Amiable Bruce! you too severely arraign a fault that was 
venial in you. Your father gave himself to Jldward, and his son 
accompanied the tribute.” 

Bruce vehemently answered, “If King Edward eversaid that, 
he uttered a falsehood. My father loved him, confided in him, 
and the ingrate betrayed him! His fidelity was no gift of him- 
self, in acknowledgment of inferiority; it was the pledge of 
a friendship exchanged on equal terms on the fields of Pales- 
tine. And well did King Edward know that he had do right 
over either my father or me; for in the moment he doubted our 
attachment, he was aware of having forfeited it. He knew he 
had no legal claim on us; and forgetting every lavv, Iiumaii and 
divine, he made us prisoners. But my father found liberty in 

the grave, and I am ready to take a sure revenge in ” he 

would have added “ Scotland,’* but he forbore to give tlie last 
blow to the unhappy Baliol, by showing him that his kingdom 
had indeed passed from him, and that the man was before him 
who might oe destined to wield his scepter. Bruoe paused, and 
sat down in generous confusion, 

“ Hesitate not,” said Baliol, “ to say say where you will take 
your revenge! I know that the brave Wallace has laid open 
the way. Had I possessed such a leader of my troops, I should 
not now be a mendicant in this hovel; I should not be a 
creature to be pitied and despised* Wear him, Btuce—wear 
him in your heart’s cor®. He giv^ the throne he might have 
filled.” 

Make not that a subject of praise,” cried Wallace, “ which 
if I had left undone, would have stamped me a traitor. I hav© 
only performed my duty; and may me Holy Anointer of th® 
hearts of kinra guide Bruoe to his kingdom, and keep him there 
in peace and honor!” . . 

mliol rose in his bed at these words: “ Bmce,” said he* ** ap- 
proach me near.” He obeyed* The. feeble monarch turned ki 
waliaoe; “You have supported what was my kingdom throuf^h 
its last struggles for liberty; put forth your hand and iupport its 
exiled savireign in his last legal aot,” WaUane iJaWi th# 
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Mug, so as to enabie him to assume a kneeling posture. Diz^y 
with the exertion, for a moment be i ested on the shoulder of 
the chief; and then iooking up, be met the eye of Broce gazing 
on him with com passionate interest. The unhappy monarch 
stretched out his arms to Heaven: May God pardon the in- 
juries which my fatal ambition did to you and yours — the 
miseries I brought upon my country; and let your reign re- 
deem my errorsi May the spirit of wisdom bless you, my 
son!*' His hands were now laid, with pious fervor, on the 
head of Brace, who sunk on his knees before him. “ Whatever 
rights 1 had to the crown of Scotland, by the worthlessness 
of my reign they are forfeited; and i resign all unto you, even 
to the participation of the mere title of king. It has been as the 
ghost of my former self, as an accusing spirit to me, but, I 
trust, an angel of light to you, it will conduct your people into 
all happiness!” Exhausted by his feelings, he sunk back into 
the arms of Wallace. Bruce, rising from his knees, poured a 
little of the herb-balsam into the king’s mouth., and he revived. 
As Wallace laid him back on his fjillows, he gazed wistfully at 
him, and grasping his band, said in a low voice: ‘‘How did I 
throw a blessing from me! But in those clays, when I rejected 
your services at Dunbar, I knew not the Almighty arm which 
brought the boy of Elierslie to save his country! I scorned the 
patriot flame that spoke your mission, and the mercy of Heaven 
departed from me!” * 

Memory was now busy with the thoughts of Bruce. He re- 
membered his father’s "weak, if not criminal devotion at that 
time to the interests of Edward; he remembered his heart- 
wrung death; and looking at the desolate old age of another of 
Edward’s victims, his brave soul melted to pity and regret, and 
he retired into a distant part of the room, to shed, unobserved, 
the tears he could not restrain. Wallace soon after saw the 
eyes of the exhausted king close in sleep: and, cautious of 
awakening him, he did not stir; but leaning against the thick 
oaken frame of the bed, was soon lost in as deep a repose. 

After some time of complete stillness (for the old dame and 
the attendants were at rest in the outer chamber), Bruce, whose 
low sighs were echoed by the wind alone, which swept in gusts 
by the little casement, looked toward die abdicated monarch’s 
couch. He slept profoundly, yet frequently started, as if dis- 
turbed by troubled dreams, “Wallace moved not on his hard 
tallow: and the serenity of perfect peace rested upon ail his 
features. 

“How tranquil is the sleep of the virtuous!” thought Bruce, 
as he contemplated the difference between his state and that of 
Baliol: “ there lies an accusing conscience; here rests one of the 
most faultless of created beings. It is, it is the sleep of in- 
nocence! Come, ye slanderers.” continued he, mentally calling 
on those he had left at Edwards court, “ and tell me if an adul- 
terer could look thus when be sleeps! Is there one trace of 

* This remmoiation of Bsdiol’s in favor of Bruce is an hlEtorical fact, 
aiftid it was laade in. France* , 4 , . 
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irregular pasdon about tbafc placid mouth? Does ore of those 
heavenly “Composed featiarep bear testimonv to emotions which 
leave marks even when subdued ? No, virtue hm set up her 
throne in that breast, and well may kings come to how to it!” 


OHOTER LXIL 
THE WIDOW’S CELL. 

The entrance of the old woman, about an hour after sunrise, 
awakened Wallace: bufc Baiioi continued to sleep. On the 
chief a opening his eyes,:, Bruce with a smile, stretched out his 
hand to him. ' Wallace rose; and whispering the widow to abide 
by iier guest till they Bhould return, the twain went forth to eo* 
joy the nmtual confidence of friendship. A wood opened its 
umbrageous arms at a little distance; and thither, over the dew- 
bespangled grass, they benfe their way. The birds song from 
tree to tree; and Wallace, seating himself under an overhang- 
ing beech, which canopied a narrow winding of the River 
Seine, listened, with mingled pain and satisfaction, to the com- 
munications which Bruce had to impart relative to the recent 
scenes at Durham. 

“Bo rapid hafl been the events,” observed the Scottish prince, 
when he concluded his narrative, “that all appears to me a 
troubled vision: and blessed, indeed, was the awaking of last 
night, when your voice, sounding from the room below that in 
which I slept, called me to embrace my best friend, as became 
the son of my ancestors -free, and ready to renew the bright- 
ness of their name!” 

The discourse next turned on their future plans. Wallace, 
narrating lus adventure with the Red Reaver, and the acknowl- 
edgments of Philip for the res-eiie of his sod, proposed that the 
favor he should ask in return (the King of Fraoce being earnest 
to bestow on him some especial mark of gratitude), should be 
his interference with Edward to grant the Scots a peaceable re- 
tention of their rights, 

“ In that case, hiv prince,” said he, you will take possession 
of your kingdom with the olive-branch in your hand.” 

Bruce smiled, but shook his head. 

“ And what then will Robert Bruce be? A king to be sure! — 
hut a king without a name! Who won me rny kingdom ? Wlio 
accomplished this peace? Was it not William Wallace? Can 
I then consent to tooiint the throne of my ancestors— so poor, 
so incoDsiderabie a creature? lam not jealous of your fame, 
Wallace; I glory in it; for you are more to me than the light to 
roj eyes; but I would prove my right to the crown by deeds 
worthy of a sovereign. Till I have shown myself in the field 
against Scotland’s euemien, I cannot consent to ho restored to 
my inheritance, even by you.” 

“And is it in war alone,” returned Wallace, “that you eau 
shov; deeds worthy of a sovereign? Think a moment, my hon- 
ored prince, and then scorn your objection. Look oo the annala 
of history, nay, on the daily occurrences of the world, and ie® 
how many are brave mi complete generals; how f$w wise l#gls* 
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lators; how few such efiSofenfe rulers as to procure obedience to 
the laws, and so give happiuess to their people. This is the 
commission of a king— to he the representative on earth of the 
Fattier who is in heaven* Here is exercise for courage, for en- 
terprise, for fortitude, for every virtue which elevates the char- 
acter of a man, this is the godlike jurisdiction of a sovereign. To 
go to the field, to lead his people to scenes of carnage, is often a 
duty in kings; but it is one of those necessities, which, more 
than the trifling circumstances of sustaining nature by sleep 
and food, reminds the conqueror of the degraded state of mor- 
tality.* The one shows the weakness of the body, the other, 
the corruption of the soul. For, how far must mao have fallen 
beneath his former heavenly nature before he can delight in the 
destruction of his fellow-men I Lament not, then, brave and 
virtuous prince, that I have kept your hands from the stains of 
blood. Show yourself beyond the vulgar apprehension of what 
is fame; and, conscious of the powers with which the Creator 
has endowed you, assume your throne with the dignity that is 
their due. Whether it be to the cabinet or to the field that He 
calls you to act, obey; and rely on it, a name greater than that 
of the hero of Macedon will await Robert, King of ScotsI*’ 

“ You almost persuade me,’’ returned Bruce; “ but let us see 
Philip, and then I will decide.” 

As morning was now advanced, the friends turned toward 
the cottage, intending to see Baliol safe, and then proceed to- 
gether to Guiemie to the rescue of Lady Helen, That accom- 
plished, they would visit Paris and hear its monarch’s deter- 
mination. 

On entering the humble mansion they found Baliol awake, and 
anxiously inquiring of the widow what was become of the two 
knights. At siglit of them he stretched out his hands to both, 
and said he should be able to travel in a few hours. Wallace 
proposed sending to Rouen for a litter to carry him the more 
easily thither. No,” cried Baliol with a frown; “ Rouen shall 
never see me again within its walls. It was coming from thence 
that I lost my way last night; and though my poor servants 
would gladly have returned with me sooner than see me perish 
in the storm; yet rather would I have been found dead on the 
road, a reproach to the kings who have betrayed me, than have 
taken an hour’s shelter in that inhospitable city,” 

■While the friends took the simple breakfast prepared for them 
by the widow, Baliol related, that in consequence of the inter- 
ference of Philip le Bel with Edward, he bad been released from 
the Tower of London and sent to France, but under an oath 
never to leave that country. Philip gave the exiled king the 
castle of Halliard for a residence; where for some time he en- 
joyed the shadow of royalty, having still a sort of court com- 
posed of his own noble follovvers, some of whom were now with 
: : ' ' ; , , ■. 

^ Alexander the Great one day said to his friend Heptsestion, that 

the business of eating and drinking compelled him to remember, and 
with a sense ot abasement, his morfew nature, although he was the sou of 
Ammon.” 
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biro, and the barons of the neighborhood. Philip allowed him 
guards and a splendid table. But on the peace being signed be- 
tween France and England, in order that Edward might give 
up his ally the Earl of Flanders to his offended liege lord, the 
French monarch consented to relinquish the cause of Bahol, 
and though he should continue to grant him a shelter in his do- 
minions, he removed from him all the appendages of a king. 

“Accordingly,” continued Baliol, “the guard was taken 
from my gates, my establishment reduced to ibat of a privaie 
nobleman, and no longer having it in my power to gratify the 
avidity or to flatter the ambition of those who came oboufc nto, 
I was soon left nearly alone. All but the poor old lieges whom 
you see, and who had been faithful to me through every change 
of my life, instantly deserted the forlorn Baliol. In vain I re- 
monstrated with Philip. Either my letters never reached him, 
or he disdained to answer the man wdioae claims he had aban- 
doned. Things were in this state wdien, the other day, an En- 
glish lord found it convenient to bring his suit to my castle, X 
received him with hospitality, but soon found that what I. gave 
in courtesy he seized m a right. In the true spirit of Ms mas- 
ter Edward he treated me more like the keeper of an hostel 
than a generous host. And on my attempting to plead with 
him for a Scottish lady whom his turbulent passions have forced 
from her country and reduced to a pitiable state of illness, he 
derided my arguments, sarcastically telling me that had I taken 
care of my kingdom, the door would not have been left open 
for him to steal its fairest prize — 

Wallace interrupted him: “Heaven grant you may be 
speaking of Lord de Valence and Lady Helen Mar.” 

“ 1 am,” replied Baliol. “Tliey are now at Galliard, and as 
her illness seems a lingering one, De Valence declared to me his 
intentions of continuing there. He seized upon the best apart- 
ments, and carried himself with so much haughtiness that, pro- 
voked beyond endurance, I ordered my horse and, accompanied 
by my honest courtiers, rode to Eouen to obtain redress from 
the governor. But the unworthy Frenchman advised me to go 
back, and by flattering De Valence try to regain the favor of 
Edward, I retired in indignation, determined to assert my own 
rights in my own castle, but the storm overtook me, and being 
forsaken by false friends, I am saved by generous enemies.” 

Wallace explained his errand respecting Lady Helen, and 
anxiously inquired of Baliol whether he meant to return to 
Galliard ? 

“ Immediately,” replied he; “ go with me, and if the lady 
consents (which I do not doubt, for she scorns his prayers for 
her hand, and passes night and day in tears), I engage to assist 
In her escape.” 

Baliol then advised they should not all return to the cMtIe to- 
gether, the sight of two knights of their appejirance accompAny* 
ing his host being likely to alarm De Valence, 

“ The quietest way, continued the deposed king, “ Is the 
surest. Follow me at a short distance, and toward the shsdowg 
of evening, knock at the gates and request a night’s entertain- 
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ment I will graot it, and then your happy destiny, ever fort* 
nnate Wallace, must do the rest.” 

This scheme being approved, a litter of hurdles was formed 
for tiie invalid monarch, and the old woman’s pallet spread 

npon.it. ■. ■ ■ , , , , 

“ I will return it to you, my good widow,” said Baliol, and 
with proofs of my gratitude.” 

The two friends assisted the king to rise. ‘When be set his 
Jont to the door, he felt so surprisingly better that he thought 
he c;>uld ride the journey. Wallace overruled this wish, and 
with Bruce supported ids emaciated figure toward the door. 
T.ie widow stood to see her guests depart. As Baliol mounted 
the litter, he slid a piece of gold into her hand. Wallace saw 
not what the king had given and gave a purse as his reward. 
Bruce had naught to bestow. He had left Durham wdth little, 
and that little was expended. 

My good widow,” said he, “I am poor in everything but 
gratitude. In lieu of gold you must accept my prayers.” 

‘‘May they, sweet youth.” replied she, “ return on your own 
bend, giving you bread from the barren land and water out the 
sterile rock I” 

“And have you no blessing for me, mother ?” asked Wallace, 
turning round and regarding her with an impressive look; 
“some spirit you wist not of, speaks in your words.” 

“Then it must be a good spirit,” answered slie; “for all 
around me betokens glad nejss. The Scripture saith, ‘Be kind to the 
wayfaring man, for many have so entertained angels u nawaresr 
Yeker<lay at this time I was the poorest of all the daughters of 
charity. 

“ Last night I opened my doors in the storm, you enter and 
give me riches; he follows and endows me with his prayers! 
Am 1 not then greatly favored by Him who dispenseth to all 
who trust in Him, His mercy and your goodness shall not be 
hidden; for from this day forth I will light a fire each night in 
a part of my house whence it may be seen on every side from a 
great distance. Like you, prinbeiy knight, whose gold will 
make it burn, it shall shine afar, and give light and. comfort to 
ail who approach it.” 

“And when you look on it,” said Wallace, “tell your beads 
for me. I am a son of war, and it may blaze when my vita! 
spark is expiring.” 

The widow paused, gazed on him steadily, and then burst into 
tears. 

“ Is it possible,” cried she, “ that beautiful face may be laid 
in dust, that youthful form lay cold in clay, and these aged 
limbs survive to light a beacon to your memory!— and it shall 
arise! it shall burn like a holy fiame, an incense to Heaven for 
the soul of liim who has succored the feeble, and made the wid- 
ow’s heart to sing for joy I” 

Wallace pressed the old woman’s withered hand; Bruce did 
the same. She saw theip mount their horses, and when they 
disappeared from her eyes, she returned into her cottag.„^ auil 
wept. 
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CHAPTEB LXni. 

OHATBATT 0ALLIAIID. 

Wb®f Baliol arrived within a few xoiles of Chateau QalliaMj 
he pointed to a wooded part of the forest, and told thn friends, 
that under its j^roves they had best shelter themselves till the 
sun set; soon after which he should expect them at the castle. 

Long itideed seemed the interval. It usuall:r happens tliat in 
contemplating a project, while the period of Its execution ap- 
pears distant, we think on it with composure; but- wliei3 the 
time of action is near, when we only wait the approach of 
auxiliary, or the lapse of an hour. e\-erf passing moiiier.it seer, 
an age, and the impatient soul is ready to break every b am 
to grasp ihe completion of its enterprise. So Wallace now l\ It 
*— felt ars he had never done before; for in all his %varllke exploits 
each achievement had immediately followed the moment of re- 
solve; but here he %vas delayed, to grow lo ardor as he coniemc 
plated an essay in which every generous principle of man was 
summoned into actyion. lie was going to rescue a helpless 
woman from theliandsofa man of violence; .she was also the 
daughter of his first ally in the great struggle for Bcoiiand, and 
wiio had fallen in the cause. Glad was he then to sec the si,m 
sink behind the distant hil Ls. At that moment he and his friend 
closed their visors, mounted their horses, uod set off at full 
speed toward the chateau. 

When they came in view of the antique towers ’ of Galliard, 
they slackened their pace, and leisurely advanced lotlie gates. 
The bugle of Wallace demanded admittance; a courteous assent 
was brouglit by the warder; the gates unfolded, the fneods en- 
tered; and in the next instant they w^ere conducted into a room 
where Baliol sat. De Valence was vvalking to and fro in a great 
chafe; he started at sight of the princely armor of Wallace (for 
he, as Baliol had done, now conceived, from the lilicd dbnlem, 
that the stranger must be of the royal house of France); and 
composing his turbulent spirit, he bowed respectfully to the 
supposed prince. Wallace returned the sahitalion, and Baliol 
rising, accosted him with a dignified welcome. He saw the 
mistake of De Valence, and perceived how greatly it might 
facilitate the execution of their project. 

On his host’s return to the chateau, De Valence had received 
him with more than his former insolence, for the Governor <j. 
Eouen had sent him information of the despised monarch’s (lis- 
content; and when the despotic lord heard a bugle at tt>e gate, 
and learned that it was answered by the admission of two trav- 
eling knights, he flaw to Baliol in displeasure, emumaoding him 
to recall his granted leave. At the moment of his wrath, Wal* 
lace entered, and covered him with confusion. Struck at see- 
ing a French prince in one of the persons ho was going to treat 
with such indignity, he shrunk into himself, and bowled before 
him with all the cowering meanness of a base and haughty soiiL 
Wallace, feeling his real lire- eminence, bent his head 
too wiedg meat, with a majesty which convinced the earl that 
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he was not mistaken.^ Baliol welcomed his guest in a mannef 
not to dispel the illusion* 

Happy am I,” cried he, *Hbat tbe hospitality which John 
Baliol intended to show to a mere traveler, confers on him the 
distinction of serving one of a race whose favor confers protec- 
tion, and its friendship honor,” 

Wallace returned a gracious reply to this speech; and turning 
to Bruce, said: 

This knight is my friend; and though from peculiar circum- 
stances neither of us chooses to disclose his name during our 
journey, yet, whatever they may be, I trust you will conhde in 
the word of one w^hom you have honored by the address you 
have now made, and believe that his friend is not unworthy the 
hospitalities of him who was once King of Scots.” 

De Valance now approached, and announcing who he was, 
assured tbe knights in the name of the King of England, whom 
he was going to represent in Guienne, of every respect from 
himself, and assistance from his retinue, to bring them properly 
on their way. 

I return you the thanks due to your courtesy,” replied Wal- 
lace; and shall certainly remain to-night a burden on King 
Baliol; but in the morning we must depart as we came, having 
a vow to perform, which excludes the service of attendants,” 

A splendid supper was served, at the board of which De Val- 
ence sat, as well as Baliol. From the moment that the stran- 
gers entered, the English earl never withdrew; so ca*utious was 
he to prevent Baliol informing his illustrious guests of the cap* 
tivityof Lady Helen Mar. Wallace ate notlung; he sat with 
his visor still closed, and almost in profound silence, never 
speaking but when spoken to, and then only answering in as 
few words as possible. De Valence suppt:)sed that this taci- 
turnity was connected with his vow, and did not further re- 
mark it; but Bruce (who at Caen had furnished himself with a 
complete suit of black armor) appeared, thoug^b eq^ually invisible 
under his visor, infinitely more accessible. The uumbler fash- 
ion of his martial accouterment did not announce the prince; 
but his carriage was so noble, his conversation bespoke so ac- 
complished a mind, and brave a spirit, that De Valence did not 
doubt that both men before him were of the royal family. He 
had never seen Charles de Valois; and believing that fie now 
saw him in' Wallace, he directed all that discourse to Brace, 
which be meant should reach the ear of De Valois, and from 
Mm pass to that of the King of France. Bruce guessed what 
was passing in his mind; and with as much amusement as de- 
sign, led forward the earl’s mistake— but rather by allowing 
him to deceive himself, than any actual means on his side to 
increase the deception. De valence threw out hints respect- 
ing a frontier to wm iin Guieone, which, he said, he thought his 
royal master could be persuaded to yield to the French monarch, 
as naturally belonging to Gascony. But then tbe affair must 
be properly represeBted^'h^ 'added; and had he motive enough 
to Snvestigate some parohmehts in hi8poe80mi0«* he believed he 
oouM |}kce the afifair in a titw %hti^ and oouviiis® -®dward of 
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the saperior claims .of the French king. Then casting oat hinits 
of the claim he had. by right of his ancestors, to the aeigniorv 
of Valeoce in Danphniy, he' gave' 'them to understand, that if 
Philip would invest him, with the revenues of Valence on the 
Rhone, he would engage that the other town in question should 
be delivered to France. 

Notwithstanding BalioFs resolution to keep awake and assist 
his friends in their enterprise, he was so overcome by fatigue 
that he fell asleep soon after supper, and so gave De Valence full 
opportunity to unveil his vtidely-grasping mind to the Scottish 
chiefs. Wallace now saw that the execution of his project must 
depend wholly upon himself; and how to inform T-feleii tliafe 
he was in the castle, and of his plan to get her out of it, hardly 
occupied him more than what to devise to detain De Valence 
in the banqueting-room, while he Avent forth to prosecute his 
design. As these thoughts absorbed him, by an unconscious 
movement he turned toward the Englisli earl, De Valence 
paused, and looked at him, supposing he was going to speak; 
but finding him still silent, the earl amiressed him, though with 
some hesitation, feeling an inexplicable awe of directly saying 
to him what he had so easily uttered to his more approachable 
companion. 

‘‘I seek not, illustrious stranger,” said he, “to inquire the 
name you have already intimated must be concealed; but I have 
sufficient faith in that brilliant circlet around your brows, to be 
convinced (as none other than the royal hand of Philip could 
bestow it) that it distinguishes a man of the first honor. You 
now know my sentiments, prince; and for the advantage of both 
kings, I confide them to your services,” 

Wallace rose. 

“ Whether I am prince or vassal,” replied he, “ my services 
shall ever be given in the cause of Justice; and of that, Earl de 
Valence, you will be convinced when next you hear of me. My 
friend,” cried he, turning to Bruce, “ you will remain with out 
host; I go to perform the vigils of my vow.” 

Brace understood him. It was not merely with their host he 
was to remain, but to detain De Valence, and opening at once 
the versatile powers of his abundant mind, his vivacity charmed 
the earl, while the magnificence of his views in policy corrobo- 
rated to De Valence the idea that he was conversing with one 
whose birth had placed him beyond even the temptations of 
those ambitions which were at that moment subjecting his 
auditor’s soul to every species of flattery, meanness, and, in fact, 
disloyalty. Bruce, in his torn, listenea with much apparent in* 
terest to all De Valence^s dreams of aggrandkement, and recol- 
lecting Ms reputation for a love of wine, he replenished th© 
©arFs goblet so often, that the fumes made him forget all 
reserve; and after pouring forth thej whole history of his al- 
taohment to Helen, and bis resolution to subdue her abhoreno© 
by love and grandeur, he gradually lowered his key, and at last 
fell fast asleep. 

Meanwhile Walliioe wrapped himself In Ballofiblu© cloak, 
whl!^ lay !m the aotawm'i and eiive|0ping even Ms heliiistJ In. 
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the frierjdty mantie, he moved swiftly along the gallery toward 
the chamber of Heleo. To be prepared for obstacles, he had 
obtained from Baliol a particular description of the situation of 
every apartment leading to it. It was now within an hour of 
midnight. He passed through several large vacant rooms, and 
at last arrived at the important door. It opene<l into a small 
chamber, in which two female attendants lay asleep. He gently 
raised the latch, and, with camion taking the lamp i;^'hiGh 
burned OB the table, glided softly through the curtai os which 
filled the cedar arch that led into the apartment of Helen. He 
approached the bed, covering the light with his hand, while he 
observed her. She was in a profound sleep, but pale as tho 
sheet which enveloped lier — her countenance seemed troubled, 
her browns frequently knit themselves, and she started as she 
dreamed, as if in apprehension. Once hie heard her lips faintly 

murmur, ‘‘Save me, my father! on you alone ” There 

she stopped. His heart bled at this appeal. “Thy father’s 
friend comes to save thee,” he would have cried, but he 
checked the exclamation — his hand dropped at the same 
instant from before the lamp, and the blaze striking full on her 
eyes, waked her. She looked up, and she believed her dream 
realized— De Yalence leaning over the bed, and herself wholly 
in his power! A shriek of horror was bursting from her lips, 
when Wallace hastily raised his visor. At the moment when 
despair was in her or]>haa heart, and her whole soul turned 
with abhorrence from the supposed De Valence, she met the eyes 
of the dearest to her on earth — those of indeed her father's 
friend! Stretching forth her arms, for an instant she seemed 
flying to the protection of him to whose honor she had been 
bequeathed; but falling back again on her bed, the glad surprise 
of seeing him, who in her estimation w^as her only earthly 
security now that her father was no more, shook her with such 
emotion, that Wallace feared to see her delicate frame sink 
into some deadly swoon. 

Alarmed for her life, or the accomplishment of her deliver- 
ance, he threw himself on his knees beside her, and softly 
whispered, “Be composed, for the love of Heaven and your 
own safety. Be collected and firm, and you shall fly this place 
with me to-night.” 

Hardly conscious of the action, Helen grasped the hand that 
held hers, and would have replied; but her voice failing, she 
fainted on his arm. Wallace now saw no alternative but to re- 
move her hence, even in this insensible state; and, raising her 
gently in his arms, enveloped in the silk coverlet, with cautious 
steps he bore her through the curtained entrance, and passed 
the sleeping damsels into the anterooms. To meet any of De 
Valence’s men while in this situation would betray all. To 
avoid this he hastened through the illuminated passages, and 
turning into the apartment appointed for himself, laid the now 
reviving Helen upon a couch* “ Water,” said she, and I shall 
390on be myself again.” 

■He gave her some, and -at the same time laying a' page’s suit 
(which Baliol 1^ provided) besad^ her, ** wess your^ 
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self in ^tliese, Lady Helen,’* saM lie; “I simll wifclidraw mean- 
while into the passage, but your safety depends on expp<lition,’^ 

Before she could answer he bad disappeared. Heieo instantly 
threw herself on her knoes to thank a Ingher power for this 
conimencement of her deliverance, and to beseech His blessing 
on its coDsuramatioij. Sl»e rose strengthened, and, olieying 
Wallace, the moment she was equipped, she lahl her hand frpoo 
the latch, but the watchful ear of her friend hc*ard her, and he 
immediately opened the door. The lamps of the gallery shone 
foil upon the light grace of her figure, as shrinking with blush- 
ing modesty, and yet eager to be with her preserver, she f^tood 
hesitating before him. He threw his cloak over her, and put- 
ting her arm through his, in the uuobBcnred blaze of his 
princely armor, be descended to the lower hail of tiie castle. 
One man only was there. Wallace ordered him to open the 
great door. *‘It is a fine tiigbt,’* said he, ‘‘and I shall ride 
soQie miles before I sleep,” The inau asked if ht‘ were k> saddle 
the horses; he was answered in the afiirmative, and the gate 
being immediately unbarred, Wallace led his precious charge 
into the freedom of Uie open air. As soon as she eaw the out- 
side of those towers, ■which she had entered as tho worst of all 
prisoners, lier heart so overflowed \vith gratitude to I ler deliv- 
erer, that siuking by his side upon her knees, she could only 
grasp his band, and bathe it with the pure tears of r<«ued in- 
nocence. Her nmnner penetrated his soul, and he rais^^d her in 
his arms; but she, dreading that she had perhaps done too much, 
convulsively articulated, “ My father— bis blessing ” 

“Was a rich endowment, Lady Helen,” returned Wallace, 
“ and you shall ever find me deserving of it.” Her head leaned 
on his breast. But how different was the lambent flame which 
seemed to emanate^ from either heart, as they now beat against 
each other, from the destructive fire which sliot from the burn- 
ing veins of Lady Mar, when she would have polluced with her 
unchaste lips this shrine of a beloved wife, this bopom conse- 
crated to her sacred image! Wallace had slirunk from her, as 
from the touch of some Indeous contagion, but with Lady Helen 
it was soul meeting soul, it w’as innocence resting on the bosom 
of virtue. No thought that saints would not have approved 
was there, no emotion which angels nngbt not have shared, 
glowed in their grateful bosoms — she, grateful to him; both 
grateful to God. 

Tlie roan brought the horses from the stable. He know that 
two strangers had arrived at the castle, and not noticing Hel- 
en’s stature, supposed they were both before him. He had been 
informed by the servants, that the taller of the two was the 
Count de Talois, and he now held the stirrup for him to 
mount; but Wallace placed Helen on Bruces horse, and then 
vaulting on his own, put a piece of gold into the attendant’s 
hand. 

“ You will return, noble prince?” inquired the mam 

“ Why should you doubt it?” answered Wallace. 

“ Because,” replied the servant, ** I wish the brother of tlia 
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Kin^ of France to Icnow tbe foul deeds 'wMcli are doing in : Ms 
dominions.” 

** By whom?” asked Wallace, surprised at this address. 

By the Eari de Valence, prince,” answered he; “ he has now 
in this castle a beautiful ladjs whom be brought from a foreign 
land, and treats in a manner unbecoming a knight or a man,” 

And what would you have me do?” said Wallace, willing to 
judge whether this applicant were honest in bis appeal. 

“Gome in the power of your royal brother,” answered be, 
and demand the Lady Helen Mar of Lord de Valence.” 

Helen, who had listened with trepidation to this dialogue, 
drew nearer Wallace, and whispered in an agitated voice, Ah! 
let us hasten away,” 

The man was close enough to hear her. 

Haht’* cried he, in a burst of doubtful joy; **isit so? Is 
she here? say so, noble knight, and Joppa Grimsby will serve 
ye both forever!” 

Grimsby!” cried Helen, recollecting his voice the moment 
he had declared his name; what! the honest English soldier? 
I and my preserver will indeed value so trusty a follower.” 

The name of Grimsby was too familiar to the memory of Wal- 
lace, too closely associated with his most cherished meditations, 
for him not to recognize it with melancholy pleasure. He had 
never seen Grimsby, but he knew him well worthy of his confi- 
dence; and ordered him (if he really desired to follow Lady 
Helen) to bring two more horses from the stables. When they 
were brought, Wallace made the joyful signal concerted with 
Bruce and Baliol, to sound the Scottish pryse as soon as he and 
his fair charge were out of the castle. 

The happy tidings met the ear of the prince while anxiously 
watching tne sleep of De Valence, for fear be should awake ana, 
leaving the room, interrupt Wallace in his enterprise. What, 
then, vpas his transport when the first note of the horn burst 
upon the silence around him! He sprung on his feet. The im- 
petuosity of tbe action roused Baliol, who had been lying all the 
while sound asleep in his chair. Bruce made a sign” to him to 
be silent, and pressing his hand with energy, forgot the former 
Baliol in the present, and, for a moment bending his knee, kissed 
the hand he held; then, rising, disappeared in an instant. 

He fiew through the open gates. Wallace perceiving him, 
rode out from under the shadow of the trees. The bright light 
of tbe moon shone on his sparkling crest; that was sufficient for 
Bruce, and Wallace, falling back again into the shade, was 
joined the next moment by his friend. Who this friend was 
for whom her deliverer had told Helen he waited, she did not 
ask; for she dreaded, while so near danger, to breathe a word; 
but she guessed that it must either be Murray or Edwin, De 
Valence had barbarously told her that not only her father was 
no more, but that bet uncles, the Lords Both well and Eothven, 
had both been killed in the; last battle. Hence, with a saddened 
joy, one of her two bereaved cousins she now prepared to see; 
and every filial recollection pressing on her heart her tears flowed 
rtleutly and in abundance. • As Bruce approached, his biacfc 
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mantle bo wrapped Mm she could rnofc distinguish his figure?. 
Wallace stretched forth his hand to him in silence; he grasped 
it with the warm but nrute congratulation of friendship, and 
throwing himself on his horse, triumphantly excl-iimed, 
for Paris!’' Helen recognized none she knew in that voice; and 
drawing close to the white courser of Wallace, with something 
like disappointment mingling with her happier thoughts, she 
made her horse keep pace with the fleetness of her companions. 


OHAPTBE LXIV*. 

POBBST OF vmCEHHES. 

ATOlBlNa the frequented track to Paris, 'Wallace (to whom 
Grimsby was now a valuable auxiliary, he being well acquainted 
with the country) took a sequestered path by the banks of the 
Marne, and entered the Forest of Yincennes" Just as the mcon 
set. Having ridden far, and without cessation, the old 
soldier proposed their alighting, to allow the lady an oppor- 
tunity of reposing awhile under the trees. Helen was indeed 
nearly exhausted, though the idea of her happy flight, by in- 
spiring her with a strength which surprised even herself, for a 
long time had kept her insensible to fatigue. While her friends 
pressed on with a speed wliich allowed no more conversation 
than occasional inquiries of how she bore the Journey, the 
swiftness of the motion and the rapidity of the events which 
had brougl^t her from the most frightful of situations into one 
the dearest to her secret and hardl5 -breathed wishes, so be- 
wildered lier faculties, that she almost feared she was only en- 
joying one of those dreams which since her captivity had often 
mocked her with the image of Wallace and her release; and 
every moment she dreaded to awake and find herself still a 
prisoner to Be Valence. ‘‘I want no rest,” replied she to the 
observation of Grimsby; “I could feel none till we are beyond 
the possibility of being overtaken by my enemy,” 

** You are as safe in this wood, lady.” returned the soldier, 
as you can be in any place betwixt (halliard and Paris. It is 
many miles from the chateau, and lies in so remote a direction, 
that were the earl to pursue us, I am sure he would never choose 
this .path,”." . ■ .. . 

** And did be even come up with us, dear Lady Helen,” said 
Wallace, ‘‘ could you fear, when with your father’s friend?” 

** It is for my father’s friend I fear,” gently answered she; I 
can have no dread for myself while under such protection.” 

A very little more persuaded Helen; and Grimsby having 
spread his cloak on the grass, Wallace lifted her from her horse. 
As soon as she put her foot to the ground her head grew giddy, 
and she must have fallen but for the supporting 'arm of her 
watchful friend. Be carried her to the couch prepared by the 
good soldier, and laid her on it. Grimsby had been more provi- 
dent than they could have expected; for after saddling the sec- 
ond pair of horses, he had returned into the hall for his cloak, 
and taking an undrawn flask of wine from the seneschal*® sup- 
peptablOj put it into his vest IJ'bis he now produced, md Wal- 
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lace made Helen drink some of it. The cordial soon revived her, 
and sinking on her pillow of leaves, she soon found the repose 
her wearied frame demanded and induced. For fear of disturb- 
ing her not a word was spoken, Wallace watched at her head, 
and Brace sat at her feet, while Grimsby remained with the 
horses, as a kind of outpost. 

Sweet was her sleep, for the thoughts with which she sunk 
into slumber occupied her dreams. Still she was riding by the 
sifie of Wallace, listening to his voice, cheering her through the 
lengthening way! But some wild animal in its nightly prow! 
crossing before t«ie horses, they began to snort and plunge, and 
though the no less terrifiel alarmer fled far away it was with 
difficulty the voice and management of Grimsby could quiet 
them. TVie noise suddenly awoke Helen, and her scattered fac- 
ulties not immediately recollecting themselves, she felt an in- 
stant impression that all had indeed been a dream, and starting 
in affright, she exclaimed, “Where am I? Wallace, where art 
thou?'’ 

“Here!'’ cried he, pressing her hand with fraternal tender- 
ness; “lam here; you are safe with your friend and brother.’* 

Her heart beat with a terror which this assurance could hardly 
subdue. At last she said in an agitated voice, “ Forgive me it 
my senses are a little strayed! I have suffered so much, and 
this release seems so miraculous, that at moments T hardly be- 
lieve it real, I wish daylight were come that I might be con- 
vinced.” When she had uttered these wmrds, she suddenly 
stopped, and then added, “ But 1 am very weak to talk thus; I 
believe my late terrors have disordered rny head.” 

“What 5011 feel, lady, is only natural,” observed Bruce; “I 
experienced the same when I first regained my liberty, and 
found myself on the road to join Sir William Wallace. 'Dear, 
indeed, is liberty; but dearer is the friend whose virtues make 
our recovered freedom sure.” 

“ Who speaks to me ?” said Helen, in a low voice to Wallace, 
ami raising iier head from that now supporting arm, on which 
she felt she did but too much delight to lean. 

“ One,” answered Wallace^ in the same tone, ** who is not to 
be publicly known until occasion demands it; one who, I trust 
in God, will one day seal the happiness of Scotland —Bobert 
Bruce,” 

That name which, when in her idea it belonged to Wallace, 
used to raise such emotions in her breast, she now heard witli 
an indifference that surprised her. But who could be more to 
Scotland than Wallace had been ? All that was in the power of 
patriot or of king to do for his country, be had done; and what 
then was Bruce in her estimation ? One who, basking in pleas- 
ures while his country suffered, allowed a brave sobjeet to 
breast, to overthrow every danger, before he would put himself 
forward? and now, he appeared to assume a throne, which, 
though his right by birth, he had most justly forfeited, by neg- 
lecting the duties indispensable in the heir of so great and op- 

t ressed a kingdom! These would have been her thoughts of 
itu; but Wallace called -this Bruce bis friend I and the few 
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words she had heard him speak, being' fnli of gratitude to her 
deliverer, that engaged tier esteem, 

The answer, however, which ■she.; made to the reply of "Wai- 
lace -was spontaneous, and it struck upon the heart of Bruce, 
** How long,” said she, ‘‘ have yon' promised Scotland it should 
see that day!” , " ' 

Long, to my grief, Lady Helen,” rejoined Bniee; “ I would 
say to., my shame— had I -ever intentionally erred toward my 
country; but ignorance of her state, and of the depth of Ed- 
ward's treachery, was my crime. ' I only required to be shown 
the right path to pursue it, and Sir WilUain Wallace came to 
point the way. My soul, lady, is not unworthy the destiny to 
which he calls me.” Had there been light, she would have seen 
the flush of conscious virtue that overspread his fine counte- 
nance while he spoke; hot the words were siifiieient to impress 
her with that respect he <leserved, and which her answer 
showed. 

‘‘ My father taught me to consider the Bruce the rightful 
heirs of Scotland; and now that I see the day which he so often 
wished to hail, I cannot but regard it as the termination of 

Scotland's woes. Oh! had it been before! perhaps Elere sVie 

paused, for tears stopped her utterance. 

You think,” rejoined Bruce, that much bloodshed might 
have been spared! But, dear lady, pomon not the comfort of 
your life by that belief. No man exists w’ ho could have effected 
so much for Scotland in so short a time, and with so little loss, 
as our Wallace has done. W^ho, like him, makes mercy the 
companion of war, and compels even his enemies to emulalethe 
clemency he show’s? Fewer have been slain on the Scottish side 
during the whole of his struggle with Edward, than were lost 
by Baliol on the fatal day of Dunbar. Then, no quarter was 
given; and too many of the wounded were left to perish on the 
field. But w’ith Wallace, life was granted to all who asked; the 
wounded enemy and the friend were alike succored by him. 
This conduct provoked the jealousy of the Semtbron generals, 
not to be surpassed in generosity, and thus comparatively few 
have been lost. But if in that number some of our noblest 
chiefs, we nmst be resigned to yield to God what is bis own; 
nay, w^e must be grateful, daughter of the gallant Mar, for the 
manner in which they were taken. They fell in the arms of 
true glory, like parents defendin^their ofisprtug;*whlie other.-^ — 
my grandfather and father — perished with broken hearts, !d^ un- 
availing lamentations that they could not share the fate of those 
who died for Scotland,” 

** But you, dear Bruce,” returnad Wallace, ** will live for her; 
will teach those whose hearts have bled in her cause, to find a 
balm for every wound in her prosperity.*' 

Helen smiled tbroxigh her tears at these words. They spoke 
the lieavenly consolation which had descended on her mourn* 
jng spirit. If Scotland be to rest under the hapw reign of 
Eobert Bruce, then envy cannot, again assail Sir William Wal- 
lace, and iny father has not shed his blood in vain. His beau- 
tifiea. spirit, with those of my uncles Bofchweli and Buthven, 
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will rejoice in such a peace, and I fihall enjoy it to felicity, m so 
sacred a participation,” Surprised at her associating the nanae 
of Lord Ruthven with those who had fallen, Wallace inter- 
rupted her with the assurance of her unele-s safety. The 
Scottish chiefs easily understood that De Valence had given her 
the opposite intelligence, to impress iier with an idea^ that she 
was friendless, and so precipitate her into the determination of 
becoming his wife. But she did not repeat to her brave auditors 
all the arguments he had used to shake her impregnable heart- 
impregnable, because a principle kept guard there, which 
neither flattery nor ambition could dispossess. He had told her 
that the very day in which she would give him her hand, King 
Edward would send him viceroy into Scotland, where she should 
reign with all the power and magnificence of a queen. He was 
handsome, accomplished, and adored her: but Helen could not 
love him whom she coulci not esteem, for she knew’ he w^as 
libertine, base and cruel. That he loved her affected her not; 
she could only be sensible to an affection placed on worthy 
foundations; and he who trampled on all virtues in his own 
actions, could not desire them when seen in her; he therefore 
must love her for the fairness of her form alone; and to place 
any value on such affection was to grasp the wind. 

Personal flatteries having made no impression on Helen, 
ambitious projects were attempted with equal failure. Had De 
Valence been lord of the eastern and western empires, could he 
have made her the envy and admiration of a congregated 
world, all would have been in vain; she had seen and known the 
virtues of Sir William Wallace; and from that hour, all that 
was excellent in man, and all that was desirable on earth, 
seemed to her to be in him summed up, “On the barren 
heath,” said she to herself, ‘ ‘ in some desert island, with only 
thee and thy virtues, how happy could be Helen Marl how 
great! For, to share thy heart — thy noble, glorious heart — 
would be a bliss, a seal of honor from Heaven, with which no 
terrestrial elevation could compare!” Then would she sigh; 
then would she thank God for so ennobling her as to make her 
capable of appreciating and loving above all earthly things the 
matchless virtues of Sir William Wallace. On the very evening 
of the night in question in which he had so unexpectedly ap- 
peared to release her, her thoughts had been engaged in this 
train: “Yes,” cried she to herself, “even in loving thy per* 
fections there is such enjoyment, that I would rather be as I 
am — what others might call the hopeless Helen, than the loving 
and beloved of any other man on earth. In thee I love virtue; 
and the imperishable sentiment will bless me in the world to 
come.” With these thoughts she had fallen asleep; she dreamed 
that she called on her father, on Wallace to save her, and on 
opening her eyes, she bad found him indeed near. 

Every word which this almost adored friend now said to com- 
fort her with regard to her own immediate losses, to assure her 
of the peace of Scotland, should Heaven bless the return of 
Bruce, took root in her soul, apd sprung up intoresignatloB and 
hfpiaiiess. ^le listened to thp plans of Wallets, of Bruoe 
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fco effect their great enterprise, and the hours of the night passed 
to her not only in repose, but in enjoyment. Wailace, though 
pleased with the interest she took in even the rrtinutesfc details 
of their design, became fearful of overtasking her weakened 
frame; he whispered Bruce to gradually drop the conversation; 
and, as it died a’ way, slumber again stole over lier eyelids. 

The dawn had spread far over the sky while she yet slept, 
Wallace sat contemplating her, and tiie" now sleeping Bruce, 
who had also inoiperceptibly sunk to rest, Various and anxious 
were his meditations. He had hardly seen sevf‘i3‘aiKl"twer!{y 
years, yet so had he been tried in the vicissitudes of life, that he 
felt as if he had lived a century; and instead of looking on tin? 
lovely Helen as on one whose charms might claim a lover’s 
wishes in his breast, he regarded her with sentiments more like 
parental tenderness. That, indeed, seemed the affection which 
now reigned in his bosom. He felt as a father toward Scotland. 
For every son and daughter of that harassed country, be was 
ready to lay down his life. Edwin he cherished in liis heart as 
he would have done the dearest of his own offspring. It was as 
a parent to whom a beloved and prodigal son had returned, that 
he looked on Bruce, But Helen, of all Scotland’s daughters, 
she was the most precious in his eyes: set love aside, and no 
object without the touch of that ali-pervading passion could he 
regard with more endearing tenderness than he did Helen Mar. 

The shades of night vanished before the bright uprise of the 
king of day. and with them her slumbers. She stirred; she 
awoke. The lark was then soaring with shrill cadence over her 
head: its notes pierced the ear of Bruce, and he started on his 
feet., . 

“ You have allowed me to sleep, Wallace ?” 

“And why not?” replied he. “Here it was safe for all to 
have slept. Yet had there been danger, I was at my post to 
have called you,” He gently smiled as he spoke. 

“ Whence, my friend,” cried Brace, with a respondent beam 
on his countenance, “ did you draw the ethereal essence that 
animates your frame? You toil for us— watch for us, and yet 
you never seem fatigued, never discomposed! How is this? 
What does it mean ?” 

“ That the soul is immortal,” answered Wallace; “ that it has 
a godlike power given to it by the Giver of all good, even while 
on earth, to subdue the wants of this mortal frame. The cir- 
cumstances in which Heaven has cast me, have disciplined my 
body to obey my mind in all things; and, therefore, when the 
motives for exertion are strong within me, it is long, very long, 
before I feel hunger, thirst, or drowsiness. Indeed, while thus 
occupied, I have often thought it possible for the activity of the 
soul so to wear the body, that some day she might find it sud- 
denly fall away from about her spiritual substance, and leave 
her unencumbered, without having felt the touch of death. 
And yet, that Elisha-like change,” continued Wallace. following 
up his ow’n thought, could not be till Heaven sees^tho ap- 
pointed time. * Man does not live by bread alone;’ neither % 
is34ep, mr any* species of refreshment. Eis Spirit stone, who 
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created all tbings, can give tis rest, while we keep the strictest 
vigils; Hi' power can sustain the wasting frame, even in a bar* 
ren wilderness.” 

^‘Troe,” replied Helen, looking timidly up: “but, because 
Heaven is so gracious as sometimes to work miracles in our 
favor, surely we are not authorized to neglect the natural 
means of obtaining the same end?” 

“ Certainly not,” returned Wallace; “it is not for man to 
tempt God at any time. SuflScient for us it is to abide by His 
ail- wise dispensations. When we are in circumstances that al- 
low tlie usual means of life, it is demanded of us to use them. 
But w’hen we are brought into situations where watching, fast- 
ing, and uncommon toils are not to be avoided, then it is an 
essential part of our obedience to perform our duties to the 
end, without any regard to the wants which may inapede our 
way. It is in such an hour, wdien the soul of man, resolved to 
obey, looks down on human nature and looks up to God, that he 
receives both the manna and the ever-living waters of heaven. 
By this faith and perseverance, the uplifted hands of Moses pre- 
vailed over Amalek in Rephidim; and by the same did the 
iengtliened race of the sun light Joshua to a double victory in 
Gibeon.” 

The morning vapors having dispersed from the opposite plain, 
and Helen being refreshed by her long repose, Wallace seated 
Her on horseback, and they recommenced their journey. The 
helmets of both chiefs were now open. Grimsby looked at one 
and the other; the countenances of both assured him that he 
should find a pi‘otector in either. He drew toward Helen; she 
noticed his manner, and observing to Wallace that sue believed 
the soldier wished to speak with her, checked her horse. At 
this action, Grimsby presumed to ride up, and bowing respect- 
fully, said, that before he followed her to Paris, it would be 
right for the Count cle Valois to know whom he had taken into 
bis train; “one. madam, w' ho has been degraded by King Ed- 
ward; degraded,” added he, “but not debased; that last dis- 
grace depends on myself; and I should shrink from your pro- 
tection rather than court it, were I indeed vile.” 

“You have too well proved your integrity, Grimsby,” re- 
plied Helen, “to doubt it now; but what has the Count de 
Valois to do with your being under my protection ? It is not to 
him w’e go, but to the French king.” 

“And is not that knight with the diadena,” inquired Grimsby, 
“the Count de Valois? The servants at Chateau Gailiard told 
me he was so.” 

Siirpnsed at this, Helen said the knight should answer for 
himself; and quickening the step of her horse, followed by 
Grimsby, rejoined his side. 

When she informed Wallace of what had passed, he called 
the soldier to approach* “ Grimsby,” said he, “ you have claims 
upon me which should insure you my protection were I even 
insensible to tiie honorable principles you have just declared to 
JLady Helen, But, I repeat, 1 already your friend. You 
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liaTe otily to 0peak» and all in my power to serve yon shall 
be done,*® 

‘‘Then, sir,’® returned be, “as mine 'is rather a melancholy 
story, and parts of it have already drawn teirs from Lady 
Helen, if you will honor me with your attention apart from 
her, I would relate bow I fell into disgrace with oiv sover- 
eign.”. ■ ' ' 

Wallace fell a little back with Grimsby; and wiille Brace and 
Helen rode bris'<ly for'.vanl, he, at a slower pace. prepar(-d to 
listen to the recapitulation of scenes in which he was only loo 
deeply inierestecl. The soldier began by narrating the fatal 
events at Ellerslie, which had compelled him to leave the army 
in Scotland, He related that after quitting the priory of Si. 
Fillan, he reached Guienne, and there served under the'Earl of 
Lincoln, until the marriage of Edw’ard with King Philip's sister 
gave the English monarch quiet possession of that province. 
Grimsby then marched wdtb the rest of the troops to Joiii thdr 
sovereign in Flanders. There he was recognized, and hi'nught 
to judgment by one of Heselrigge’s captains; one who had beini 
a particular favonte with the tyrant from their simihirity of 
disposition, and to vrhom he had told the mutiny and desertion 
(as he called it) of Grimsby. But on the presentation of tiu* 
Earl of Lincoln, his punishment was mitigated from death to 
the infliction of a certain number of lashes. This sentence, 
which the honest soldier regarded as worse than the loss of life, 
was executed. On stripping him at the halbert'^, Lady He]en’.s 
gift, the diamond clasp, was found hanging round his neck; 
this was seized as a proof of some new crime; his general now 
gave him up; and so inconsistent were his judges", that while 
they allowed this treason (for so they stigmatizeri his manly re- 
sentment of Heselrigge's cruelty) to prejudice them in this 
second charge, they would not believe what was so probable, 
that this very jewel had been given to him by a friend of Sir 
William Wallace in reward for his behavior on that cxx'.asion. 
He appealed to Edward, but he appealed in vain; and on the 
following day he was adjudged to be broken on the wheel for 
the supposed robbery. 

Every heart was callous to bis sufferings, but that of the 
wife of his jailer; who, fanc.vingliim like a brother of hers, w!k> 
had been killed ten years before in Italy, at the dead of the 
night she opened his prison doors. He fled into Normandy, 
and, %vithout a home, outlawed, branded as a traitor and a. thief, 
he was wandering half -desperate one slormy night on the banks 
of the Marne, when a ciy of distress attracted his altention. It 
issued from the suit of Be Talenee,,aa his way to Guienne, 
Scared at the tempest, the female attendants of Lady H*>len had 
abandoned themselves to shrieks of despair; but she, insensible 
to anything hut grief, lay in perfect stillness in the litter that 
conveyed her. As Grimsby approached the travelerB, Be 
lence demanded his assistance to conduct them to a place of 
shelter. Chateau Galliard was the nearest residence fit to re- 
ceive the earl and his train. Thither the soldier led them, and 
lieard from the servants that the lady in the vehicle was th«lir 
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lord’s wife, assd a lunatic, Grimsby remained in the chateau j 
because he had nowhere eke to go; and by accidental speeches 
from the lady’s attendants soon found that she was not mar- 
ried to the earl; and was not only perfectly sane, but often 
most cruelly treated. Her name he had never learned until the 
last evening, when, carrying some wine into the banqueting- 
room, he heard De Valence mention it to the other stranger 
knight. He then retired full of horror, resolving to essay her 
rescue himself; but the unexpected sight of the two knights in 
the hall deternained him to reveal the case to them, ^‘This,’* 
added Grimsby, is my story; and whoever you are, noble lord; 
if you think me not unworthy your protection, grant it, and 
you shall find me faithful unto death.*’ 

* **I owe you that, and more,*’ replied the chief; that 

Wallace on whose account you fled your country; and if you be 
willing to share the fortunes of one who may live and die in 
camps, I pledge you that my best destiny shall be yours,” 
Could Grimsby in his joyful surprise have thrown himself at 
the feet of Wallace, he would have done so; but taking hold of 
the end of his scarf, he pressed it enthusiastically to his lips, 
and exclaimed: 

‘‘Bravest of the brave, this is beyond my prayers; to meet 
here the triumphant lord of Scotiandt I fell innocently into dis- 
grace; ah! bow am I now exalted unto honor! My country 
would have deprived me of life; I am therefore dead to it, and 
live only to gratitude and you!” 

“ Then,” replied Wallace, “as the first proof of the confidence 
1 repose in you, know that the young chief who is riding for- 
ward with Lady Helen is Robert Bruce, the Prince of Scotland. 
Our next enterprise is to place him upon the throne of bis an- 
cestors. Meanwhile, till we license you to do otherwise, keep 
our names a secret, and call us by those we may hereafter think 
fit to assume.” 

Grimsby, once more reinstated in the station he deserved — 
that of tmst and respect — no longer hung his head in abject de- 
spondency; but looking erect as one born again from disgrace, 
he became the active, cheerful, and faithful servant of Wallace. 

During Wallace’s conversation with the soldier, Helen was 
listening with delight to the encomiums which Bruce passed 
upon his friend and champion. As his eloquent tongue de- 
scribed the merits of Wallace, and expressed an ardent grati- 
tude for his having so gloriously supplied his place to Scotland, 
Helen turned her eyes upon the prince. Before she had scarcely 
remarked that he w'as more than young and handsome; but now, 
while she contemplated the noble confidence which breathed in 
every feature, she said to herself: “This man is worthy to be 
the friend of Wallace! His soul is a mirror to reflect all the 
brightness of Wallace’s; ay, like as with the sun’s rays, to kin- 
dle with heaven’s fire all on whom it turns.” 

Bruce remarked the unusual animation of her eyes as she 
looked at him. 

“You feel all I say of Wallace,” said he. And it was net a 
^arge at which ahe need bkish. 
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It was addressed to timt perception of exalted worth wlilch 
regards neither sex nor age. Helen did not misapprehend him. 
The amiable frankness of bis manner seemed to open to liim 
her heart. Wallace she adored almost as a god; Bruce she 
could love as a brother. It reqnires not time nor proof to make 
vlrtnous hearts coalesce; there is a language without sounds, a 
recognition, independent of the visual organ, which acknowl- 
edges the kindred of congenial souls almost in the moment they 
meet. The virtuous mind knowetb its brother in the darkf’ 
This was said by the man w^hose soul sympathized, in every 
noble purpose with that of Wallace; while Helen, impelled by 
the same principle, and blushing with an emotion untainted by 
any sensation of shame, replied: 

“lam too grateful to Heaven for having allowed me to wit- 
ness the goodness, to share the esteem of such a being—a man 
whose like I have never seen, ” 

“ He is one of the few. Lady Helen,” replied Bruce, “ who is 
worthy of so august a title; and he brightly shows the image in 
which he was made; so humble, so dignified, so great, so lowly; 
so super-eminent in all accomplishments of mind and body; 
wise, brave, and invincible; yet forbearing, gentle, and unas- 
suming; formed to be beloved, yet without a touch of vanity; 
loving all who approach him, without the least alloy of pasHion. 
Ahl Lady Helen, he is a model after which I will fashion my 
life; for he has written the character of the Son of G-od in his 
heart, and it shall be my study to transcribe the blessed copy 
into miner 

Tears of gratitude glittered in the eye, and on the smile of 
Helen. To answer Bruce she found U) be impossible, but that 
her smile and look were appreciated by him, his own told her; 
and stretching out his hand to her, as she put hers into his, he 
said: 

“ We are united in his heart, mj sweet friend!” 

At this moment Wallace joined them. He saw the action, 
and the animation on each countenance, and looked at Bruce 
with a glance of inquiry; but Bruce perceived nothing of a lov- 
er’s jealousy in the look; it carried the wish oi a friend to share 
what had impressed them with such happy traits. 

“ We have b€*en talking of you,” returned the prince, “and if 
to be beloved is a source of joy, you must be peculiarly blessed. 
The afifections of Lady Helen and myself have met, and made 
your heart the altar on which we have pledged our fraternal 
love.” 

Wallace regarded each with a look of tenderness, “It is my 
joy to iuve you both like a brother, but Lady Helen must con- 
sider me as even more than that to her. I am her fathers 
representative, I am the voice of grateful Scotland, thanking 
her for the preservation her generous exertions yielded! And 
to you. my prince, I am your friend, your subject— -ail that Is 
devoted ana true.’’ 

Thus enjoying the dear communion of hearts, theiuterchango 
of mind, and mingling sosil with- soul, did these three frienos 
journey toward the gate® of Paris. Every hour seemed an ago 
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of blessedness to Helen, so p^ratefully did she enjoy each passing 
moment of a happiness that seemed to speak of Paradise, 
Nature never before appeared so beautiful in her eyes, the sky 
was more serene, the birds sung with sweeter notes, the land-* 
scape shone in brighter cisarms; the fragrance of the flowers 
bathed her senses in softC'stbaJiTi; and the very air as it breathed 
around her, seemed fraught with life and joy. But Wallace 
animated the scene; and while she fancied that she inhaled his 
breath in every respiration, she moved as if on encliaoted 
ground. Oh! bIW could have lingered there fcTever! and hardly 
did she know what tt was to draw any but sighs of bliss till s' e 
saw the towers t)f Paris embattling the horizon. They reminded 
her that she was now going to be occasionally divided from him ; 
that when entered within those walls, it would ^no longer 
be decorous for her to puss days and nights in listening to his 
voice, in losing ail of woman’s "love in the beautitied affection 
of an angel. 

This passion of the soul (if such it may be called), which has 
its rise in virtue and its aim the same, vronld be most unjustly 
degraded were it classed with wdiat the herd generally entitle 
love. The love which men stigmatize, deride, and yet encour- 
age, is a fancy, an infatuation, awakened by personal attrac- 
tion, by— the lover knows not what, sometimes by gratified 
vanity! sometimes by idleness, and often by the most debasing 
propensities of human nature. Earthly it is, and unto eartli it 
shall return! But love, true heaven-born love, that pure affec- 
tion which unites congenial spirits here, and with which the 
Creator will hereafier connect in one blessed fraternity the 
whole kindred of mankind, has but one cause— the universal 
fairness of its object— that bright perfection which speaks of 
unchangeableness and immortality, a something so excellent 
that the simple wish to partake its essence in the union of affec- 
tion, to facilitate and to share its attainment of true and lasting 
happiness, invigorates our virtue and inspires our souls. Tliese 
are the aims and joys of real love. It has nothing selfish; in 
every desire it soars above this earth; and anticipates, as the 
ultimatum of its joy, the moment wdien it shall meet its part- 
ner before the tfirone of God. Such 'was the sentinaent of 
Helen toward Wallace, So unlike what she had seen in others 
of the universal passion, she would hardly have acknovvledged 
to herself that what she felt was love, had not the anticipation 
of even an hour s separation from him, whispered the secret to 
her heart* 


CHAPTER LXV. 

PAEIS. 

When they were arrived within a short distance from Paris, 
Wallace wrote a few lines to King Philip, informing him who 
were the companions Of his journey, and that he w^ould rest near 
the Abbey of St. Genevieve until bV should receive bis majesty’s 
greetings to Bruce; also the queen’s granted protection for the 
daughter of the Earl of Mar, Griuisby was the bearer of this 
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letter. He soon returned with as escort of hotmr, accoropanied 
by Prince Louis himself. At sight of Wallace he flow ioto Ins 
arms, and after embracing him again .and again wiili all the im- 
cheeked ardor of youthful gratitudij, he presented to him a 
packet from the king. 

^It expressed the satisfaction of Philip at the near prospect of 
his seeing the man whom he had so long admired, and whose 
valor had w.rought him' such service as. the preservation of his^ 
son. He then added that he had other matters to thank him for 
when they should meet, and subjects to discuss whicis would l>e 
much elucidated by the presence of -Bruce. Accorditig to your 
request,'’ continued be, the name of neither shaii be made 
public at my court. My o wn family only know wljo ere to bn 
my illustrious guests. "The queen is impatient to bid them wel- 
come, and no less eager to. greet the Lady Helen Mar with her 
friendship and protection.” 

A beautiful palfrey, superbly caparisoned, and tossing its lair 
neck amid the pride of its gorgeous chamfraine, was led forward 
by a page. Two ladies, also, bearing rich apparel for Helen, 
appeared in the train. When their errand was made known to 
Wallace, ha communicated it to Helen. Her delicacy indeed 
wished to lay aside her pam'’s apparel before slie was presented 
to the queen; but she had been so happy while she wore it! 

“ Days have passed with me in these garments,” said she to 
herself^ ** which may never occur againl” 

The ladies were conducted to her. They delivered a gracious 
message from their royal mistress, and opened the caskets. 

Helen sighed; she could urge nothing in opposition to their 
embassy, and reluctantly assented to the change they were to 
make in her appearance. Sl«e stood mute while they disarrayed 
her of her humble guise, and clothed her in the robes of Erance. 

During their attendance, in the adulatory strains of the court, 
they broke out in encomiums on the graces of her person; but | 

to all this she turned an inattentive ear— her mind was absorbed | 

in what she had enjoyed, in the splendid penance she might j 

now undergo. ■ ' '--''I 

One of the women was throwing the page’s clothes carelessly j 

into a bag, when Helen peieeivicg her, with iil-concealed eager- ' 

ne-ss, "cried: ' . ■ | 

Take care of that suit, it is more precious to me than gold or i 

.Jewels,"” ■ , ■ ■ ■ ' ^ ■ ■ I 

‘"Indeedl” answered the attendant, more respectfully folding 
it; it does not seem of very rich silk.” i 

“ Probably not,” retxirned Helen, “but it is valuable to me, j 

and wherever I lodge, I will thank you to put it into my apart * | 

inent.” . j 

A mirror was now presented that she might s^-ee hergell She | 

started at the load of Jewels with which they had adorned her, j 

and while tears filled her eyes, she mildly said: j 

“ I am a mourner, and these ornaments must not be worn by i 

me,” , I 

Tiie ladies obeyed her wish to have them taken off, and willa 
tliowglifcs divided between her. father and her father’s frieiKli | 
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sbewas conducted toward the palfrey. Wallace approached 
her, and Bruce flew forward, with his usoal haste, to assist her; 
but it was no longer the beautiful little page that met his -view, 
the confidential and frank glance of a youthful brother — it 
was a lovely woman arrayed in all the charms of female 
apparel, trembling and blushing, as she again appeared as a 
woman before the eyes of the man she loved. Wallace sighed 
as he touched her hand, for there was something . in her air 
which seemed to say, “I am not what I was a few minutes 
ago.” It was the aspect of the world’s austerity, the decorum 
of rank and situation — but not of the heart — that had never 
been absent from the conduct of Helen; had she been in the 
wilds of Africa, with no other companion than Wallace, still 
would those chaste reserves which lived in her soul have been 
there the guardian of her actions, for modesty was as much the 
attribute of her person, as magnanimity the character of her 
mind. 

Her more distant air at this time was the effect of reflections 
while in the abbey where he had lodged her. Sb<? saw that the 
frank intercourse between them was to be interrupted by the 
forms of a court, and her manner insensibly assumed the de- 
meanor she was so so»)n to wear. Bruce looked at her with de- 
lighted wonder. He had before admired her as beautiful, he 
now gazed on her as transcendently so. He checked himself in 
hi? swift step— -he paused to look on her and Wallace, and con- 
tenaplating them with sentiments of unmingled admiration, this 
exclamation unconsciously escaped him; 

‘*How lovely 1” 

He could not but wish to see two such perfectly amiable and 
perfectly beautiful beings united as closely by the bonds of the 
altar as "he believed they were in heart, and he longed for the 
hour when he might endow them with those proofs of bis fra- 
ternal love which should class them with the first of Scottish 
princes. 

“ But how,” thought he, ** can I ever suflSlciently reward thee, 
Wallace, for what thou hast done for me and mine ? Thy serv- 
ices are beyond all price; thy soul is above even empires. Then 
how can I show thee all that is in my heart for thee?” 

While he thus apostrophized his friend, Wallace and Helen 
advanced toward him. Bruce held out his hand to her with a 
cordial smile, 

“ Lady Helen, we are still to be the same! Robes of no kind 
must ever separate the affections born in our pilgrimage!” 

She put her band into his with a glow of delight. 

“While Sir William Wallace allows me to call him brother,” 
answered she, that will ever be a sanction to our friendship; 
but courts are formal places, and I now go to one.” 

“And I will soon remove you to another,” replied he, 
“ where ”“~he hesitated— looked at Wallace and then re- 
sumed: “ where every wish of my sister Helen’s heart shall be 
gratified, or I be no king,” 

Helen Mushed deeply and hastened toward the palfrey. Wat* 
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lace placed her on the embroidered saddle, and Prince Louis pre- 
ceding the cavalcade, it moved on. 

As Brace vaulted Into his seat be said soraetbing to his friend 
of the perfectly feminine beauty of Helen. 

But her: soul is fairerP returned Wallace. ' ■ 

The Prince of Scotland, ^ith a gay but tender smile, softly 
whispered; 

“ Fair, doubly fair to you!” 

Wallace drew a deep sigh. 

never knew but one woman who resembled her. and sh.o 
did indeed excel all of created mold. Prom infancy to monbood 
I read every thought of her angelic heart; I became the purer 
by the study, and I loved my model with an idolatrous adora' 
tion. There was my error! But those sympathies, those hours 
me past. My heart will never throb as it has throbbed; never 
rejoice as it has rejoiced ; for she who lived but forme, who 
doubled all ray joys is gone! Oh, my prince, Ibougli blessed 
with friendship, there are times when I foei that 1 am soli^ 
ta^r ' ' 

Bruce looked at him with some surprise. 

“Solitary, Wallace! can you ever be solitary, and near Helen 
Mar:r ■ : 

“ Perhaps more so then than at any other time; for her beau- 
ties, her excellences, remind me of what were once mine, and 
recall every regret. Oh, Bruce! thou canst not comprehend 
my loss! To mingle thought with thought, and soul with soul, 
for years; and then, after blending our verv beings, and feeling as 
if indeed made one, to be separated -and by a stroke of violence! 
This was a trial of the spirit which, but for Heaven’s mercy, 
w’ould have crushed me. I live, but still tny heart will tnourn, 
mourn her I have lost— and mourn that my rebellious nature 
will not be more resigned to the judgments o*f its God.” 

“ And is love so constant, so tenacious ?’ exclaimed Bruce; 
“is it to consume your youth, Wallace? Is it to wed such a 
heart as yours to the tomb? Ah! am I not to hope that the 
throne of my children may be upheld by a race of thine?” 

Wallace shook his head, but with a placid firmness replied: 

“Your throne and your children’s, if they follow your ex- 
ample, will be upheld by Heaven; but should they pervert 
themselves, a host of mortal supports would not he sufficient 
to stay their downfall.” 

In discourse like this, the youthful Prince of Scotland caught 
a clearer view of the inmost thoughts of his friend than he had 
been able to discern be‘fore; for war, or Bruce’s own interests, 
having particularly engaged them in all their former eonveraa* 
tions, Wallace bad never been induced to glance at tlie private 
circumstances of bis history. While Bruce sighed in tender 
pity for the captivated heart of Helen, he the more deeply re- 
vered, more intensely loved, his sneering and heroic frieocL 

A few hours brought the royal escort to the Louvre; and 
through a train of nobles, Helen vvas led by Prince Louis Irsio 
the regal saloon. -The Scottish chiefs followed. The <peen and 
tbo Count d’Evereux received Brnce and Helen, while TDeValoia 
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conducted Wallace to the king, who bad retired for the purpose 
of this conference to his closet. 

At; sight of the armor which he bad sent to the preserver of 
bis son, Philip instantly recognized the Scottish hero, and rising 
from his seat, hastened forward and clasped him in his arms. 
“ Wonder not, august chief,'’ exclaimed he, ‘‘ at the weakness 
exhioited in these eyesi It is the tribute of nature to a virtue 
vv;dch loads even kings with benefits. You have saved my son’s 
lifp; >ou have preserved from taint the honor of my sister!” 
Philip then proceeded to inform Ms auditor that be had heard 
from a confessor of Queen Margaret's, just arrived frurn Eng- 
hrnd, all that had lately happened at Edward's court; and of 
Wallace's letter, to clear the innocence of that injured princess. 
“She is perfectly reinstated in the king’s confidence,” added 
Philip, “but I can never pardon the infamy with winch 
lie would have overwhelmed her: nay, it has already dis- 
honored her, for the blasting effects of slander no time 
nor labor can erase. I yield to the prayers of my too gentle 
sister, not to openly resent this wrong, but in private he shall 
feel a brother’s indignation, I do not declare \var against him, 
but ask what vou will, bravest of men, and were it to place the 
crown of Scotland on your head, demand it of me, and by my 
concealed agency it shall be effected.” 

Tiie reply of Wallace was simple. He claimed no merit in tbf' 
justice lie had done the Queen of England; neither in ins rescue 
of Prince Louh. but as a proof of King Philip’s friendship, he 
gladly embraced his offered services with regard to Scotland. 

“ Not,” arlded he, “to send troops into that country againsJ* 
England. Scotland is now free of its Southron invaders; all I 
require is that you will use your royal influence with Edward to 
allow it to remain so. Pledge your faith, most gracious mon- 
arch, witij my master the royally descended Bruce, who is novr 
in your palace. He vvill soon assume the crown that is his right*, 
and with such an ally as France to hold the ambition of Ed vard 
in cheek, we may certainly hope that the bloody feuds between 
Scotland and England may at last be laid at rest.” 

Wallace explained to Philip the dispositions of the Scots, the 
nature of Bruce’s claims, and the transcendent virtues of his 
youthful character. The monarch took fire at the speaker’s en- 
thusiasm, and, giving him his hand, exclaimed: 

“ Wallace, I know not what manner of man you are! You 
seem born to dictate to kings, while you put aside as things of 
no moment tiie crowns offered to yourself. You are young and, 
marveling, I would say without ambition, did I not know that 
your deeds and your virtues have set you ab.>ve all earthly titles. 
But to convince me that you do not disdain the gratitude we 
pay, at least accept a name in my country; and know, that the 
armor you wear, the coronet around your helmet, invest you 
with the rank of a prince of France, and the title of Count of 
Gascon V,” ' ^ • 

To have refused this mark of the monarch’s esteem would hav® 
been an act of churlish pride foreign fiom the character of Wah 
lace. He graciously accepted the offered distinction, and bow* 
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Ing fels bead, allowed tbe king to throw the bnllfaut collar of 
Q-asoonr over his neck. 

This act was performed by Philip with all the emotions of 
disinterested esteem. But when he had proposed it to his 
brother D’Evereux. as the only way he could devise of re\rard- 
ing Wallace for the preservation of his son, an I the honor of 
their sister, he was obliged to urge in support of his wish, the 
desire he had to take the first opportunity of being n-venged oo 
Ed vvard by the reseizure of Guienne. To liave Sir William Wal- 
lace lord of Gascony would then be of the greatest advantage, 
as BO doubt could be entertained of his arms soon restoring the 
sister province to the French monarchy. In such n, case. Philip 
promised to bestow Guienne on his brother D’E^ ereox. 

To attach this new count to France was now all tiie wish of 
Philip, and he closed the conference with every expression * 
friendship which man could deliver to man. Wnilnce lost not 
the opportunity of pleading for the abdicated King of Scots; 
and Philip, eager as well to evince bis resentment to Edward as 
to oblige Wallace, promised to send immeriiate orders to Kor- 
mandy that De Valence should leave Chateau Galiiard, and 
Baliol be attended with bis former state. 

The king tlien led his guest into the royal saloon, where they 
found the queen sea t6‘d betw een Bruce and Helen, At sight of 
theScottisli chief her majesty rose. Philip led him up to her; 
and Wallace, bending his knee, put the fair hand extended to 
his bps. 

Welcome,” said she, “ bravest of knights; receive a mother’s 
thanks.” Tears of gratitude stood in her eyes. She clasped the 
hand of her son and his together, and added, •* Louis, wherever 
our Count of Gascony advises you to pledge this hand, give 
it.” 

“ Then it will follow mine!” cried the king, putting his into 
that of Bruce; ** You are Wallace’s acknowledged sovereign, 
young prince, and you shall ever find brotliers in me and my 
son! Sweet lady,”" added he, turning to tbe glowing Helen, 
“ thanks to your charms for having drawn this friend of man- 
kind to bless our shores!” 

The court knew Wallace merely as Count of Gascony; and, 
to preserve an equal concealment, Bruce assumed thenntne of 
the young De Longueville, whom Priace Louis had, in fact, 
allowed to leave him on the road to Paris to retire to Chartres, 
there to pass a year of mourning within its penitential inonas- 
tery. Only two persons ever came to the Louvre who could 
recognize Bruce to be other than be seemed, and tSic^v were. 
John Cummin, the eider twin brother of tije present R< gent of 
Scotland, and James Lord Douglas. The former had remained 
in France, out of dislike to his brother’s procciHlings, ami as 
Bruce knew* him in Guienne, and believ’ed him to be a hhmt, 
’Well-meaning younir man, he saw no danger in trusting him* 
The brave son of William Douglas was alt<'gether of a nobler 
meltle, and both Wallace and his prince rejoiced at the prospect 
4 )i receiving him to their friendship. 

' Philip opened the affair to the tv-*o jords; and having declarea 
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hiB deslgws In favor of Bruce, conducted tliem into fche queen's 
2'oom, and pointing where he stood, There,” cried he, “is the 
■EuDg of . Scotland.” ; 

Douglas and Cunitnin would have bent their knees to their 
young monarch, but Bruce hastily caught their hands, and pre- 
vented them: 

“My friends,” said he, “regard me as your fellow-soldier 
only, till you see me on the throne of my fathers. Till then, 
that is our prince,” added he, looking on W?dlace; “ be is my 
leader, my counselor, my example! And, if you love me, he 
■■mustte'yours,”'... 

Douglas and Cummin turned toward Wallace at these words. 
Eoyaity did indeed sit on his brow, but with a tempered majesty 
which spoke only in love and honor. From the resplendent 
countenance of Bruce it smiled and threatened, for the blaze of 
his impassioned nature was not 3^et subdued. The queen looked 
from one to the other. The divinely composed air of Wallace 
seemed to her the celestial port of some heaven-descended being, 
lent awhile to earth to guide the steps of the Prince of Scot- 
land, She had read, in Homer’s song, of the deity of wisdom 
assuming the form of Mentor to protect the son of Ulysses, and 
had it not been for the youth of the Scottish chief, she would 
have said, here is the realization of the tale. 

Helen had eyes for none but 'Wallace. Nobles, princes, kings, 
were all involved in one uninteresting mass to her when he was 
present. Yet she smiled on Douglas when she heard him ex- 
press his gratitude to the champion of Scotland for the services 
he had done a country for which his own father had died. 
Cummin, when he paid his respects to Wallace, told liim that 
he did so with double pleasure, since he had two unquestionable 
evidences of his unequaled merit— the confidence of his father, 
the Lord Badenoch, and the hatred of his brother, the present 
usurper of that title. 

The king soon after led his guests to the council-room, where 
a secret cabinet was to be held, to settle the future bonds be- 
tween the two kingdoms; and Helen, looking long after the de- 
parting figure of Wallace, with a pensive step followed the 
queen to her apartment. 


CHAPTEE LXVI. 

THE LOUVRE. 

These preliminaries of lasting friendship being arranged, and 
sworn to by Philip, Wallace dispatched a messenger to Scot- 
land, to Lord Euthven, at Huntingtower, informing him of the 
present happy dispositions with regard to Scotland. He made 
particular inquiries respecting the state of the public mind; and 
declared his intention not to introduce Brace amongst the 
cabals of his chieftains until he knew exactly how they were all 
disposed. Some weeks passed before a reply to this letter ar- 
rived. During the time, the health of Helen, which had been 
aauch Impaired by the sufferings inflicted on her by De Valence, 
graduidly recovered^ and her oeauty became as much the ad- 
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miration of tbe FreDcb, nobles as her meek dignity was of tbeir 
respect. A new scene of royalty presented itself in this gav 
court to Wallace, for all was pageant and cbivalric gallantry; 
but it had no other effect on him than that of exciting those 
benevolent afi'ections which rejoiced io the innocent gayeties of 
Ins fellow-beings. His gravity was not that of a cvnie. 
Though hilarity never awakened his mind to buoyant mlrlii, 
yet he loved to see it in others, and smiled when others laughed* 

With a natural superiority, which looked over these coorr 
pastimes to objects of greater moment, Bruce merely endured 
them; but it was ■with an urbanity congenial with his friend’s, 
and while the princes of France were treading the giddy mazes 
of the dance, or tilting at each other in the mimic war of the 
tournament, the Prince of Scotland, who excelled in ail tho^e 
exercises, left the field of gallantry undisputed, and moved an 
uninterested spectator in the splendid scene, talking with Wal- 
lace or with Helen on events which yet lay in fate, and who^e 
theater would be the field of his native land . So accustomed 
had the friends now been to share tbeir thoughts wdth Lady 
Helen, that they imparted to her their plans, and listened with 
pleasure to her timid yet judicious remarks. Her soul was 
inspired with the same zeal for Scotland w-hicb animated their 
own breasts: like Bruce’s it was ardent; but, like Wallace’s, it 
was tempered with a moderation which, giving her foresigiit, 
freed her opinion from the hazard of rashness. What he pos- 
sessed by the suggestions of genius, or had acquired by experi- 
ence, she learned from love. It taught her to be careful for the 
safety of Wallace; and while she saw that his life must often be 
put in peril for Scotland, her watchful spirit, with an eagle’s 
ken, perceived and gave warning where his exposure might 
incur danger without adequate advantage. 

The winds of this season of the year being violent and often 
adverse, Wallace’s messenger did not arrive at his destined 
port in Scotland till the middle of November, and the January 
of 1299 had commenced before his returning bark entered the 
mouth of tbe Seine. 

Wallace w as alone, when Grimsby, opening the door, an- 
nounced Sir Edw’in Ruthven, In a moment the friends were 
locked in each others arms. Edwin, straining Wallace to his 
heart, repioached him in afiectionate terms for having left him 
behind; but while he spoke, joy shone through the tears which 
hung on his eyelids, and with tbe smiles of fraternal love, again 
and again he* kissed his friend’s hand, and pressed it to his 
bosom. Wallace answered his glad emotions with similar 
demonstrations of afl’ection, and when the agitations of their 
meeting were subdued, he learned from Edwdn that he had left 
the messenger at some distance on the road, so impatient was 
he to embrace his friend again, and- to congratulate his dear 
cousin on her escape. 

Edwin answered the anxious inquiries of Wallace respecting 
Ills country, by informing hirn that Badenoch, having arrogated 
to himself the" supreme powder in Scotland, had determined to 
take every advantage of the last victory gained over King Ed,. 
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ward* Ih this resolution he was supported by the Lords Athol, 
Buchan, and Soulis, who were returned, full of Indignation 
from the Court of Durham. Edward removed to London; and 
Bach noch, soon lieariog that he was preparing other armies for 
the subjugation of Scotland, sent embassadors to the Yatican to 
Bolicxt the Pope's interference. Flattered by this appeal, Boni- 
face wrote a letter to Edward, exhorting him to refrain from 
further oppressing a country over which he had no lawful 
power. Edward's answer was full of artihee and falsehood, 
maintaining his pretensions to Scotland by the abanclonraeot of 
every good principle, and declaring his determination to con- 
solidate Great Britain into one kingdom, or to make the north- 
ern part one universal grave.* Wallace sighed as he listened. 

*‘Ah! my dear Edwin.’' said be, ** how just is the observation, 
that tlie almost total neglect of truth and justice, which the 
generality of statesmen discover in their transactions w ith each 
other, is as unaccountable to reason as it is dishonorable and 
ruinous! It is one source of the misery of the human race — a 
misery in which millions are involved, without any compensa- 
tion; for it seldom happens that this dishonesty contribiues ul- 
timately even to the interests of the princes who thus basely 
sacrifice their integrity to their ambition. But proceed, my 
friend.” 

“The speedy consequence of this correspondence,” Edwin 
continued, w’as a renewal of hostilities against Scotland. 
Badenoch took Sir Simon Fraser as his colleague in military 
duty, and a stout resistance for a little while svas made on the 
borders; but Berwick soon became the prey of Lord Percy, and 
the brave Lord Dundaff was killed defending the citadel. Many 
other places fell, and battles w^ere fought, in wliich the English 
were every where victorious; for,” added Edwin, “none of your 
generals would draw’^ asword under the command of Badenoch; 
and, alarmed at these disasters, the Bishop of Dunkeld is gone 
to Rome, to entreat the Pope to order your return. The South- 
rons are advancing into Scotland in every dirt^ction. They have 
landed again on the eastern coast; they have possessed tliern- 
selves of all the border counties; and without your Heaven- 
anointed arm to avert the blow, our country must be irretriev- 
ably lost.” 

Edwin had brought letters from Ruthven and the young Earl 
of Both well, which more particularly narrated these rdinous 
events, to enforce every argument to Wallace for his return. 
They gave it as their opinion, however, that he must revi.sit 
Scotland under an assumed name. Did he come openly, the 
jealousy of the Scottish lords would be reawakened, nod tiie 
worst of them might put a finishing stroke to their country by 
taking liim off by asjmssination or poison, Ruthven and Both- 
well, therefore, entreated that, as it was bis wisdom as well 
as his valor their country required, he would liasten to 
Scotland, and condegcePd* to serve her unrecognized tillBruoa 
should be established on the throne. 

* Both these curious letters are extant in Hollingshed. 
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While Edwin was conducted to the apartments of Lady 
Helen, Wallace took these letters to his prioce. On Bruce 
being informed of the circumstauces in whicii his count lay, 
and of the wi^dies of its most virtuous chiefs for bis accession 
to the crown, he assented to the prudence of their advice with 
regard to Wallace. But,” added he, our fortunes must be in 
every respect, as far as we can mold them, the same. While 
you are to serve Scotland under a cloud, so will L At the mo- 
ment Bruce is proclaimed King of Scotland. Wallace shall be 
declared its bravest friend. We will go together—as brothers, 
if you will! ’ continued he. ‘*I am already considered by the 
French nobility as Thomas de Longueville; you may personate 
the Red Reaver; Scotland does not yet know* that he was slain; 
and the reputation of his valor and a certain nobleness in his 
wild warfare having placed him, in the estimation of our shores, 
rather in the light of one of their own island sea*kings than in 
that of his real character— -a gallant, though fierce pirate— the 
aid of his name would bring no evil odor to our joint appear- 
ance. But were you to wear the title you bear here, a guarre! 
might ensue between Philip and Edw’ard, wdiich I perceive the 
former is not willing should occur openly. Edward must deem 
it a breach of their amity did his brother-in-law permit a 
French prince to appear in arms against him in Scotland; but 
the Reaver being considered in England as outlawed by 
France, no surprise can be excited that be and his brother 
should fight against Philip’s ally. We will, then, assume their 
characters; and I shall have the satisfaction of serving for 
Scotland before I claim iier as my own. When sve again 
drive Edward over the boarders, on that day we will throw off 
our visors, and Sir William Wallace shall place the crown on my 
head.” 

Wallace could not but approve the dignity of mind which 
these sentiments displayed. In the same situation they would, 
have been his own; and be sought not, from any motive of 
policy, to dissuade Bruce from a delicacy of conduct wdiich 
drew him closer to his heart. Sympathy of tastes is a pleasant 
attraction; but congeniality of principles is the cement of souls. 

This Wallace felt in his new-born friendship with Bruce; and 
though his regard for him had none of that fostering tenderness 
with which he loved to contemplate the blooming virtues of the 
youthful Edwin, yet it breathed every endearment arising from 
a perfect equality in heart and mind. It was the true fraternal 
tie; and while he talked with him on the fulfillment of their en- 
terprise, he inwardly thanked Heaven for blessing him so abun- 
dantly. He bad found a son in Edwin; a brother, and a tender 
sister in the noble Bruce and lovely Helen, ^ ^ / 

Bruce received Edwin with a welcome which convinced tm 
before anxious youth tliat he met a friend, rather than a rival, 
in the heart of Wallace. And every preliminary being settled 
b? the three friends respecting tbeir immediate reiuro to Scot- 
land, they repaired to i’liilip, to inform him of Lord Euthven s 
dispatches and their consequent resolutions. i 

The kinf liked all they said, excepting theif request to m pei> i 
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mitted to take an early leave of his court. He urged tbena to 
wait the return of a second embassador he had sent to England, 
lojmediateiy on Wallace’s arrival, Philip iiad dispatched a re- 
quest to the* English king, that he would grant the Scots the 
peace which was their right. Not receiving any answ’er, Ite sent 
another messenger with a more categorical demand. The per- 
severed hostilities of Edward against Scotland explained the 
delay; but the king yet hoped for a favorable reply, and made 
such entreaties to Bruce and his friend to remain in Paris till it 
should arrive, that they at last granted a reluctant consent. 

At the end of a week, the embassador returned with a conci!ia» 
tory letter to Philip; but, aflSrnnng Edward's right to Scotland, 
declared his determination never to lay down his arms till he had 
again brought the whole realm under his scepter. 

"Wallace and his royal friend novv saw no reason for lingering 
in France; and having visitM the young De Longueville at 
Chartres, they «apprised him of their intention to still further 
borrow his name. “ We will not disgrace it,” cried Bruce; “ I 
promised to return it to you, a theme for your country’s min- 
strels.” When the friends rose to depart, the brave and youth- 
ful penitent grasped their hands; fou go, valiant Scots, to 
cover with a double glory, in the field of honor, a name which 
my unhappy brother Guy dyed deep in his own country’s blood! 
The tears I weep before this cross for his and my transgressions 
have obtained me mercy; and your design is an earnest to me 
from Him who hung on this sacred tree, that my brother also is 
forgiven,” 

At an early hour next day, Wallace and Bruce took leave 
of the French king. Tl«e queen kissed Helen affectionately, and 
whispered, while she tied a jeweled collar round herneck, that 
when she returned, she hoped to add to it the coronet of Grascony, 
Helen’s only reply was a sigh, and her eyes turned unconsciously 
on Wallace. He was clad in a plain chain suit of black armor, 
with a red plume in his helmet—the ensign of the Reaver, 
whose name he had assumed. All of his former habit that he 
now wore about him, vvas the sw'ord which he had taken from 
Edward. At the moment Helen looked toward Wallace, Prince 
Louis was placing a cross- hiked dagger in his girdle. My de- 
liverer,” said he, w'ear this for the sake of the descendant of 
St, Louis. It accompanied that holy king through all his wars 
in Palestine. It twice saved him from the assassin’s steel; and I 
pray Heaven it may prove as faithful to you.”* 

Soon after this, Douglas and Cummin entered, to pay their 
partiiig respects to the king; and that over, Wallace taking 
Helen by the hand, led her forth, followed by Bruce and his 
friends. 

At Havre they embarked for the Frith of Tay; and a favor- 
able gale driving them through the straits of Calais, they 
launched out into the wide ocean. 


* The author was shown the dagger of Wallace by a friend. It was of 
very strong but simple workmanship, and could be used as a knife as 
Weil w-a weapon* ' ■ ^ 
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CHAPTER EXVII. 

SCOTLAKD. 

■toi eighth morning from tlie day in which the Red Reaver’s 
ship was relaunched from the Norman harbor, Wallace, new the 

representative of that once formidable pirate, bearing the white 
flag of good faith, entered between the castled shores of the 
Frith of Tay, and cast anchor under the towers of Dundee. 

When Bruce leaped upon the beach, he turned to Wallace and 
said with exultation, though in a low voice, ** Scotland now re* 
ceives her king! This earth shall cover me. or sunoort mr 
throner 

“it shall support yourthrone, and bless it too/’ replied Wal* 
lace; “you are come in the power of justice, and that is tlie 
power of God. I know Him in whom I bid you confide; for 
He has been my shield and sword, and never vet liave I 
turned my back upon my enemies/ Trust, my dear prince, 
where I have trusted; and while virtue is your incense, you need 
not doubt the issue of your prayers.” V 

Had Wallace seen the face of IBnice at that moment, but tlie 
visor concealed it, he would have beheld an answer in his 
eloquent eyes which required not words to explain. He grasped 
the hand of Wallace with fervor, and brieftv replied, “Your 
trust shall be my trust!” 

The chiefs did not stay longer at Dundee than was requisite 
to furnish them with horses to convey them to Perth, where 
Riithven still bore sway. When they arrived, he w’^as at Hunt- 
ingtow’er, and thither they went. The meeting w^as fraught 
with many mingled feelings. Helen had not seen her uncle 
since the death of her father; and, as soon as the first grata la- 
tions were over, she retired to an apartnaent to weep alone. 

On Cummin’s being presented to Lord Ruthven, the earl told 
him he must now salute him as Lord Badenoch, his brother 
having been killed a few days before in a skirmish on the skirts 
of Bttrick Forest. Euthven then turned to welcome the en- 
trance of Brace, who, raising his visor, received from the loyal 
chief the homage due to his sovereign di^^nity. Wallace and the 
prince soon engaged him in a discourse immediately connected 
with the design of their return; and learned that Scotland did 
indeed require the royal arm, and the counsel of its best and 
lately almost banished friend. Much of the eastern part of the 
country was again in the possession of Edward’s generals. They 
had seized on every castle in the Lowlands; none having been 
considered too insignificant to escape their hands. Nor could 
the quiet of reposing age elude the general devastation; and 
after a dauntiess defense of his castle, the veteran Knight of 
Tfiirlesfcaoe had fallen, and with him his only son. On hearing 
this disaster, the sage of Ercildown, having meaBw-hli© p»o* 
teoted Lady Isabella Max at Learmont, conveyed her northward; 
but falling sick at Rosiyn, he had stopped there; and the meF- 
senger he dispatched to Huntingtow’er with these calamitous 
tMingi (who happened to be that' brave young Gordon whose 
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borrowed breastplate had beets that of Bruce's, in his first battle 
for Scothuid!), bore also information that besides several parties 
of the enemy which were hoverir?^ on the hei<?hts near Roalvn, 
an iratriense army was approaching: from Northumberland. 
Er ildown said he understood Sir Simon Fraser was hastening 
forward with a small body to attempt cutting off the^^e advanced 
squadrons: but, he added, while the contentious continued be- 
tween Athol and Soulis for the vacant regency, no man could 
have hope of anv steady stand against England. 

At this communication, Cummin bluntly proposed himself 
as the terminator of this dispute. If the regency were al- 
lowed to my brother, as head of the house of Cummin, that 
dignity now rests with me. Give the word, ray sovereign,” 
said he, addressing Bruce, and none there shall dare oppose my 
rights.” Buthven approved this proposal; and Wallace, deem- 
ing it not only the best way of silencing the pretensions of 
those old disturbers of the public tranquillity, but a happy op- 
portunity of putting the cliief magistracy into^ the hands of a 
confidant of their design, seconded the advice of Ruthven, 
Thus John Cunimin, Lord Badenocb, was invested w ith the 
regency, and immediately dispatched to the army, to assume it 
as if in right of his being the next heir to the throne in default 
of the Bruce. 

Wallace sent Lord Douglas privately into Clydesdale, to in- 
form Earl Bothwell of his arrival, and to request bis instant 
presence with the Lanark division and his own troops on the 
banks of the Eake, Ruthven ascended the Grampians, to call 
out the numerous clans of Perthshire, and W'allace, with his 
prince, prepared themselves for meeting the auxiliaries before 
the tf)wers of Roslyn. Meanwhile, as Huntingtower would be 
an insecure asylum for Helen, when it must bo left to domes- 
tics alone, Wallace proposed to Edwin that he should escort his 
cousin to Braeraar, and place her there under the care of his 
mother and the widowed countess. Thither,” continued he, 
**we will send Lady Isal^ella also, should Heaven bless our arms 
at Roslyn.” Edwin acquiesced, as tie was to return with all 
to join his friend on the southern bank of the Forth; and 
Helen, aware that scenes of blood w’ere no scenes f</r her, while 
her heart was wrung to agony at the thought of relinquishing 
Wallace to new dangers, yielded a reluctant assent, not merely 
to go, but to take that loo'fc of him which might be the last 

The siglit of her uncle, and the objects around, had so recalled 
the image of her father, that ever since her arrival a foreboding 
sadness had hung over her spirits. She remembered that a few 
months ago she had seen that beloved parent go out to battle, 
whence he never returned. Should the same doom await her 
with regard to Wailacel The idea shook her franie with an agi- 
tation that sunk her,, in spite of herself, on the bosom of this 
truest of friends,, when Edwin approached to lead her to her 
horse. Her emotions penetrated the heart against which she 
leaned. ’ , ^ ' 

. - /‘SMy gentle sister,’^ said. 5^allace, **do not despair of our 
final success; . of the safety of all whom you regard.^ 
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Ah! Wallace,’* faltered she, in a voice rendered hardly audi- 
ble by tears, but did I not lose ray father?” 

‘‘Sweet Helen,” returned he, tenderly grasping lier trembling 
hand, “you lost him, but he gained by the exchange. And 
should the peace of Scotland be purchased by the lives of 
some who contend for her emancipation— should they even be 
your friends— if Bruce survives, you must still think your 
prayers blessed. Were I to fall, niv sister, my sorrows would 
be over; and from the region of universal blessedness I should 
enjoy the sight of Scotland’s happiness.” 

‘•Were we all to enter those regions at one time,” faintlv re- 
plied Helen, “ there would be comfort in such thoughts; but as 

it is ” Here she paused; tears stopped her utterance. “A 

few years is a short separation,” returned Wallace, “ when we 
are hereafter to be united to all eternity. This is m? consola- 
tion, when I think of Marion-- when memory dwells wdth the 
friends lost in these dreadful conflicts; and whatever may be the 
fate of those ^vho now survive, call to remembrance my words, 
dear Helen, and the God who was ray instructor will send you 
comfort.” 

“Tiien farewell, my friend, ray brotberl” cried she, forcibly 
tearing herself away, and throwing herself into the arras of 
Edwin; “ leave me now; and the angel of the just will bring vou 
in glory, here or hereafter, to your sister Helen.” Wallace fer- 
vently kissed the baud she again extended to liirn; and, with an 
eraotioQ which he had thought he should never feel again for 
naortal woman, left the apartuient. 

CHAPTEE LXVIIL 

EOSLYN. 

The day after the departure of Helen, Bruce became impatient 
to take the field; and, to indulge this laudable eagerness, Wal- 
lace set forth with him to meet the returning steps of Euthven 
and his gather^'d legions. 

Having passe 1 along the borders of Invermay, the friends 
descended toward the precipbous banks of the Earn, at the foot 
of the Grampians, In these greira labyrinths they vvound their 
way, till Bruce, who had never before been in such mountain 
wdl'ds, expressed a fear that Wallace had mistaken the track: 
for this seemed far from any human footstep. 

Wallace replied, with a smile, “ The path is familiar to me as 
the garden of Huntingtower.” 

The <lay, which had been cloudy, suddenly turned to wind and 
rain, which certainly spread an air of desolation over the scene, 
very dreary to an eye accustomed to the fertile plains and azure 
skies of the south. The whole of the road was rough, danger- 
ous, and dreadful. The steep and black rocks, towering above 
their heads, seemed to threaten the pirecipitatiou of their im- 
pending masses into the path below. But Wallace had told 
Bruce they were in the rignt track, and he gayly breasted both 
the storm and the perils of the road. They ascended a mount* 
aiiis whose enormous piles of granite, torn by many a winter 
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tempest, projected their barren summits from a surface of moor- 
land, on which lay a deep incrustation of snow. The blast now 
blew a tempest, and the rain and sleet beat so bard, that Bruce, 
laughing, declared he believed the witches of his country w^ere 
in league witii Edw’ard,atid, hid in shrouds of mist, were all as- 
sembled here to drive their lawful prince into the roaring cata- 
racts beneath, 

TI)us enveloped in a sea of vapors, with torrents of water 
pouring down the sides of their armor, did the friends descend 
the western brow of this part of the Grampians until they ap- 
proached Loch Earn* They had hardly arrived there before the 
rain ceased, and the clouds, roiling away from the sides of the 
mountains, discovered the vast and precipitous Ben Voriich, 
Its base was covered with huge masses of cliffs, scattered In 
fragments, like the wreck of some rocky world, and spread 
abroad in wide and horrid desolation. The mountain itself, the 
highest in this chain of the Grampians, was in every part 
marked by deep and black ravines, made by the rushing waters 
in the time of floods; but where its blue head mingled with the 
clouds, a stream of brightness issued that seemed to promise the 
dispersion of its vapors; and consequently a more secure path 
for Wallace, to lead his friend over its perilous heig’ots.* 

This appearant^e did not deceive. The whole mantle of 
clouds, with which the tops of all the mountains had been ob- 
scured, rolled aw^ay tow^ard the west, and discovered to the eye 
of Wallace that this line of light wdiich he had discerned through 
the mist, vvas the host of Ruthven descending Ben Vorlich in 
defiles. From the nature of the path, they were obliged to 
move in a winding direction, and as the sun now shone full 
upon their arms, and their lengthened lines gradually ex- 
tended from the summit of the mountain to its base, no sight 
could contain more of the sublime, none of truer grandeur to 
the enraptured mind of Bruce. He forgot bis horror of the 
wastes he had passed over in the joy of beholding so noble 
an army of bis countrymen thus approaching to place 
him upon the throne of his ancestors. “ Wallace,” cried 
he, these brave hearts deserve a more cheerful home! My 
scepter must turn this Scotia deserta into Scotia felix; and so 
shall 1 reward the service they this day bring oie.” 

They are happy in these wilds,” returned Wallace, ** their 
flocks browse the bills, their herds the valleys. The soil yields 
sufficient to support its sons; and their luxuries are, a minkreFs 
song and the lip of their brides. Their ambition is satisfied 
with following their chief to the field; and their honor lies in 
serving their God and maintaining the freedom of their country. 
Beware, then, my dear prince, of changing the simple habits of 
those virtuous mountaineers* Introduce the luxurious cuitiva- 

* This description of Ben Vorlich, written ten years before the journey 
of the author’s brother, Sir It. K. Porter, into Armenia and Persia, on 
her reperusing it now, while revising these volumes, reminds her strongly 
of his account of the appearance of Mount Ararat, as he saw it under a 
storm, and which he desscribes with so much, she must be allowed to say, 

sacred interest, in Ms travels through those countries.— (1840, ) 
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tion of France into these tracts, yon will infect them with arti- 
ficial wants; and, with every want, you fput a link to a chain 
which will fasten them to bondag;e whenever a tyrant chooses 
to grasp it. Leave them then their rocks as you find them, and 
you will ever have a hardy race, ready to perish in their defense, 
or to meet death for the royal guardian of their liberties.” 

Lord Ruthven no sooner reached the banks of Loch Earn, 
than he espied the prince and Wallace. He joined tiiem; then 
marshaling his men in a wide tract of land at the head of that 
vast body of water, placed himself with the two snpi,->osed De 
Longuevilles in the van; and in this array marched tbroiigh the 
valleys of Strut Imiore and Strathallen, into Stirlingshire. TIso 
young Earl of Fife held the government of the castle and town, 
of Stirling; and as be had been a zealous supporter of the rebel- 
lious Lord Badenoch, Bruce negatived Ruthveu’s proi>osnl to 
send in a messenger for the earl’s division of troops. 

** No, my lord,” said he, ‘‘ like my friend Wallace, I will have 
BO divided spirits near me; all must be earnest in my cause, or 
entirely out of the contest, I am content with the brave men 
around me.” 

After rapid marchings and short baitings, they arrived safe 
at Linlithgow, where Wallace proposed staying a night to re- 
fresh the troops, vrho were now joined by Sir Alexander Ram- 
say, at the head of a thousand of his clan. While the men took 
rest, the chiefs waked to think for them. And Wallace, with 
Bruce and Rntbven, and the brave Ramsay (to whom Wallace 
had revealed himself, but siill kept Bruce unknown), were in 
deep consultation when Grimsby entered to inform his master 
that a young knight desired to speak with Sir Guy de Longue- 
ville. 

^*His name?” demanded Wallace. 

“He refused to tell it,” replied Grimsby, *‘and wears his 
beaver shut.” 

Wallace looked around with a glance that inquired whether 
the stranger should be adnaiited. 

“ Certainly,” said Bruce, “ but first put on your mask.” 

Wallace closed his visor, and the moment after Grimsby re- 
entered, with a knight of elegant mien, habited in a suit of 
green arrhor, linked with gold. He wore a close helmet, from 
which streamed a long feather, of the same hue. Wallace rose 
at his entrance; the stranger advanced to him. 

“You are he whom Iseok. I am a Scot, and a man of few 
words. Accept my services, allow me to attend you in this 
war, and I ^^iU serve you faithfully.” 

Wallace replied; “ And who is the brave knight to whom Sir 
Oiiy de liOngiieviile must ow^e so great an obligation ?” 

‘•My name,” answered the stranger, “shall not he revealed 
till be who now v^ ears that of the Reaver proclaims his own in 
the day of victory. I know you. sir, but your secret is as safe 
with me as in your own breast. Place me to fight by your side, 
and 1 am yours forever.” 

Wallace was surprised, but not confounded by this speech, 
J have only one i|uestlan to ask you, noble stranger,” replied 
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be, ‘‘before I confide a cause dearer to me than life in your in- 
tegrity. How did you become master of a secret, which I be- 
lieved oiu of the poWer of treachery to betray ?' 

“ No one betrayed your secret to me. I came by ray iiiforma- 
tioQ in an honorable maimer, but the means I shall not reveal 
till I see the time to declare my name, and that, perhaps, may 
be in the moment when the assumed brother of yon you ug 
Fn iichman,'’ added the stranger, turning to Bruce, and lower- 
ing his voice, “again appears publicly in Scotland, as Sir Wil- 
liam Wallace,” 

“ I am satisfied.” replied be, well pleased that whoever this 
knight might he, Bruce yet remained undiscovered; “i grant 
your request. Von brave you th. whose name I share, forgives 
me tije success of my sword. I slew the red Beaver, and there- 
fore would restore a* brother to Thomas de Longueville, in my- 
self, He fights on tnv right hand, you shall be stationed at 
left.” 

“ On the side next your heart!” exclaimed the stranger, “ let 
that ever be my post, tliere to guard the bulwark of Scotland, 
the life of the bravest of men.” 

This entlmsiasm did not surprise any present; it was the 
usual language of all who approached Sir William Wallace; and 
Bruce, particularly pleased with the heartfelt energy w-ith 
w'hich it was uttered, forgot his disguise in the amiable fervor 
of approbation, and half arose to welcome him to his cause; but 
a look from Wallace (who on being known had uncovered his 
face), arrested his intention, and the prince sat down again, 
thankful for so timely a checK on his precipitancy. 

In passing the Pentland Hills, into Mid-Lothian, the chiefs 
were met by Edwin, who had crossed from the north by the 
Frith of Forth; and having heard no tidings of the Scottish 
army in the neighborhood of Edinburgh, he had turned to meet 
it on the most probable road. Wallace introduced him to the 
Knight of the Green Plume, for that was the appellation by 
wdiich the stranger desired to be known— and then made in- 
quiries hovv Lady Helen had borne the fatigues of her journey 
loBraemar. “Pretty well there.” replied he, “but much bet- 
ter back again.” He then explained that on his arrival with 
her, neither Lady Mar nor his mother would consent to remain 
so far from the spot where Wallace w’as to contend again for 
the safety <»f their country. Helen did not say anything in op- 
position to their wisljes; and at last Edwin yielded to the 
entreaties and tears of his mother and aunt, to briug them to 
where they might, at least, not long endure the misery of 
suspense. Having eoas^’nted, without an hour's delay, he set 
forth with the ladies, to retrace his steps to Huntingtower; and 
there he left them, under a guard of three hundred men, whom 
he brought from Braemat for that purpo -e. 

Bruce, whose real name had not been revealed to the other 
ladies of Buthven^s family, in a low’ered tone, asked Edwin 
some questions relative to i he spirits in which Helen had parted 
with him. “In losing her,” added he, “my friend and I feei 
^ but' as part of what we -were; ■ Her presence seemed to amelio- 
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rate the fierceness of our war-councils, and ever reminded me of 
tne nng?*lic guard by whom Heaven points our wav,’' 

“ I left her with looks like the angel you speak of.’* answered 
Mid wm; '‘but she bade me farewell upon the platform of the 
eastern tower of the castle. When I gave her ti}e parting em- 
brace, she rais(^d herself from my breast, and stretching her 
arms to heaven, witli her pure souHa her eves, she exelahned, 
' Bless him, gracious God; bless him, and his noble commander! 
may they ever, witli the prince they love, he thine especial caref 
I knelt hy her as she uitered this; and touching the hem of her 
garments as some holy thing, hurried from the spot,” 

“Her prayers,” cried Brace, “will fight for ns. They are 
arms well befitting the virgins of Scotland to use against its 
foes.” ' ■ ■ ■ 

“And without S'leh unction,*’ rejoined Wallace, looking to 
that Heaven she had invoked, “ the warrior may draw his steel 
in vain.” 

On Edwin’s introduction, the stranger knight engaged him- 
self in conversation with Bamsay. But Lord Riuhven inter- 
rupted the discourse, by asking Ramsay some (piestions r- Jalive 
to the military positions on the banks of the Eske, Sir Alex- 
ander, being the grandson of the Lord of Boslyn, and having 
passed his youth in its neighborhood, was well qualified to an- 
swer these questions. In such discourses, the Scottish leaders 
inarched along, lill, passing before the lofty ridgn of the Cor* 
fitophine Hills, they were met by groups of flying peasantry. 
At sight of the Scottish banners they stopped, and informed 
their armed countrynaeo, that the new regent, John of Ba le* 
noch, having rashly attacked the Sourhrou army in its vantage 
ground, n<=»ar Berth wick Castle, had suffered defeat, and was in. 
full and disordered retreat toward Edinburgh, while the country 
people fled on all sides before the victors. These repr>rters mag- 
nified the number of the enemy to an incredible amount. 

Wallace w’as at no loss in comprehending how much to be- 
lieve in this panic; but determining, whether gi’cat f»r small the 
power of his adversary, to intercept him at Roslyn, he sent to 
Cummin and to Fraser, the two commanders in Uie beaten an i 
dispersed armies, to rendezvous on the banks of the Eske, Tiie 
brave troops which he led, though ignorant of th^ir real leader, 
obeyed his direction under an idea they were Lord Buthven’s, 
who w’as their ostensible general, and steadily pursued their 
march. Every village and solitary cot seemed recently deserte i ; 
and through an awful solitude they took their lapid way, tdl 
the towers of Eoslyn Castle hailed them as a beacon fr<sm 
anudst the wooded heights of the northern Eske. 

“There,” cried Ramsay, pointing to the embattled rock, 
“ stands the fortress of my forefatliersl It must this day i>e 
made famous by the actions performed before its walls!'’ 

Wallace, whose knowledge of tnis part of the country was 
not quite so familiar as that of Ramsay, learned sufficient from 
him 10 decide at once which would be the most favorable 
tion for a small and resolute band to assume against a large and 
oonq[uering army; and, aoeordiogly disposing wliioa 
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did not amount to more than eight thousand men, he dispatched 
one thousand, under the command of E imsay, to occupy the 
.numerous eaves in the -southern' banks of the Eske, vtrhere'they 
were to issue in various divisions, and with shouts, on the first 
appearance of advantage, either on his side or on the enemy 's. 

Ruthven, meanwhile, went for a few minutes into the castle 
to embrace his niece, and to assure the venerable Lord of Ros- 
lyn that Evssistance approached his beleaguered walls. 

Edwin, wiio, with Grimsby, *had volunteeretl the dangerous 
service of recon noitering the enemy, returned within an hour, 
bringing in a straggler from the English camp. His life was 
promised him on condition of his revealing the strength of the 
advancing army. The terrified wretch did not hesitate; and 
from him they learned that it was commanded by Sir John 
Segrave and Ralph Confrey, who, deeming the country" subdued 
by the two last battles gained over the Black and Bed Cum- 
mins,^ -were preparing for a general plundering. And, to sweep 
the land at once, Segrave had divided his army into three divis- 
ions, to scatter themselves over the country, and everywhere 
gather in the spoil. To be assured of this being the truth, 
while Grimsby remained to guard the prisoner, Edwin went 
alone into the track he was told the Southrons would take, and 
from a height he discerned about ten thousand of them winding 
along the valley. With I his confirmation of the man’s account, 
he brought him to tlie Scottish lines; and Wallace, who well 
knew how to reap advantage from the errors of his enemies, 
being joined by Fraser and the discomfited regent, made the 
concerted signal to Ruthven. That nobleman immediately 
pointed out to his men the waving colors of the Southron host, 
as it approached beneath the overhanging woods of Hawthorn- 
dean. He exhorted them, by their fathers, wives, and children, 
to breast the enemy at this spot; to grapple with him till he 
fell. “ Scotland,” cried he, is lost or w^on, this day. You are 
freemen or slaves; your families are your own, or the property 
of tyrants! Fight stoutly, and God will yield you an invisible 
support.” 

The Scots answered their general by a shout, and calling on 
him to lead them forward, Kuthven placed himself, with the 
regent and Fraser, in the van, and led the charge. Little ex- 
pecting an assault from an ‘adversary they had so lately 
diiven off the field, the Southrons were taken by surprise. But 
they fought well, and resolutely stood their ground till Wallace 
and Bruce, who commanded the fianking divisions, closed in 
upon them with an impetuosity that drove Confrey’s division 
into the river. Then the ambuscade of Ramsay poured from 
his oaves, the earth seemed teeming with mailecf warriors, and 
the Southrons, seeing the surrounding heights and the deep de- 
files filled with the same terrific appearances, fled with precipi- 
tation toward their second division, which lay a few miles 

* The Red Chimmm was an attributive appellation of Jcto., the last 
•tenant before the accession of Bruce. His lather^ the priisoeiy Uarl of 
iBwenodti wan «IM the Black OaiSEQia« 
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southward. Thither the conquering squadrons of the Scots fol- 
lowed tlieo). The fugitives, leaping the trenches of the en- 
campment, called out to their comrades: ** Arm! arm! Hell is 
in league against us!’' Segrave was soon at the head of his 
legions, and a battle more desperate than the first blazed over 
the field. The flying troops of the slain Confrey, rallying 
around the standard of their geoeral-in-chief, fought with the 
spirit of revenge, and, being now a body of nearly 20,000 meo, 
against 8000 Scots, the conflict became tremendous. In several 
points the Southrons gained so greatly the advantage that Wal- 
lace and Bruce threw themselves successively into those purls 
where the enemy most prevailed, and by exhortations, example 
and prowess they a thousand times turned the fate of the day, 
appearing as they shot from rank toTank to be two comets of 
fire sent before the Scottish troops to consume all who opposed 
them, Segrave was taken, and forty English knights besides. 

The green borders of the Eske were dyed red with Southron 
blood; and the enemy on all sides were calling for quarter, 
when, of a sudden, the cry of “ Havoc and St, Georger issued 
from the adjoining hill. At the same moment, a posse of 
country people (who, for the sake of plunder, had stolen into 
that part of the deserted English camp which occupied the rear 
of the height), seeing the advancing troops of a third division of 
the enemy, like guilty cowards rushed down amongst their 
brave defenders, echoing the war-cry of England, and exclaim- 
ing, “ We are lost— a host, reaching to the horizon, is upon mV 
Terror struck to many a Scottish heart. The Southrons, who 
were just about giving up their arms, leaped upon their feet. 
The fight recommenced with redoubled fury. Sir Eoberfc 
Neville, at the head of the new reinforcement, charged into the 
center of the Scottish legions. Bruce and Edwin threw them- 
selves into the breach which this impetuous onset had made in 
that part of their line, and fighting man to man, would have 
taken Neville, had not a follower of that nobleman, wielding a 
ponderous mace, struck Bruce so terribk^ a bk>w, as to fracture 
his helmet, and cast him from his horse to the ground. The fall 
of so active a leader excited as much dismay in the surrounding 
Si'ots as it encouraged the reviving spirits of the enemy. Ed- 
win exerted himself to preserve his prince from being trampled 
on; and w^hile he fought for that purpose, and afterward sent 
his senseless body ofi the field, under charge of young Gordon 
(who had been chosen by the disguised Bruce as his especial 
aid), to Boslyn Castle, Neville rescued Segrave and his knights. 
Lord Euthven now contended with a feeble arm. Fatigued 
with the two preceding conflicts, covered with wounds, and 
perceiving indeed a host pouring upon them on all sides (for 
the whole of Seagrave’s original army of 80,000 men, excepting 
those who had fallen in the preceding engagements, were mw 
restored to the assault), the Scots, In despair, gave ground: 
some threw away their arms^ to fly the faster; and by thua ex- 
posing themselves, panic-struck, to the swords of their enemies, 
redoubled the confusion. , ^ 41 . 

Iisdied, 80 great was the hmoo^ that tb® day miist have ended 
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in the tmiversal destruction of exevy Scot on the field, had not 
Wallace felt the crisis, and that as Guy de Loii^ueviile he shed 
his blood in vain* In vain his terriOed countrymen saw him 
rush into the thickest of the carnaj^e; in vain he called to them, 
by all that was saci’ed to man, to stand to the last. He was a 
foreigner, and they had no confidence in his exortations; death 
was before them, and tliey turned to fly. The fate of his country 
hung on an instant. ■ The last rays of the setting sun shone full , 
on the rocky promontory of the bill winch projec^ted over the 
field of combat. He took his resolution ; and spurring his steed 
up the steep ascent, stood on the summit, where he could be 
seen by the whole army then taking off his heloaet, he waved 
it in the air with a sliout, and having drawn all eyes upon him, 
suddenly exclaimed, *‘SeotsI you have this day vanquished the v 
Southrons twice! if you be men, remember Cam bus -Kenneth, 
and follow William Wallace to a third victory T Tiie cry 
which issued from the amazed troops was that of a people who 
beheld the angel of their deliverance. ‘*W allaceP was the charge- 
word of every heart. The hero’s courage seemed instantane- 
ously diffused through every breast; and, witii braced arms and 
determined spirits, forming'at once into the phal mx his thun- 
dering voice dictated, the Southrons again felt the weight of the 
Scottish steel; and a battle ensued, which made the bright Eske 
run purple to the sea, and covered the pastoral glades of Haw- 
thorndean with the bodies of its invaders. 

Sir John Segrave and Neville were both taken: and ere night 
closed in upon the carnage, 'Wallace granted quarter to those 
who sued for it, and, receiving their arms, left them to repose 
in their before depopulated camp. 


CH^PTEB LXIX. 

ROSI.YN CABTIM, 

Wali^ACB, having planted an adequate force in charge of the 
prisonei^, went to the two Southron commanders to pay them 
the courtesy he thought due to their bravery and rank, before 
he retired with his victorious f(*llowers toward Eoslyn Castle, 
He entered their tent alone. At sigiit of the ivarrior who had 
given them so signal a defeat, the generals rose. Neville, who 
had received a slight wound in one of bis arms, stretched out 
the other to Wallace. “ Sir William Wallace,*’ said he, ** that 
you were obliged to declare a name so deservedly renowned, 
before the troops I led, could be made to relinquish one step of 
their hard-earned advantage, was an acknowledgment in their 
favor almost equivalent to a victory.” 

Sir John Segrave, who stood leaning on his sword with a dis- 
turbed countenance, interrupted him, '-The fate of this day 
cannot be attributed , to any earthly name or hand. I believe 
my sovereign vrill y]tow''the zeal with which! have eerved him; 
and yet thirty as , brave men as ever crossed the 

marshes, ‘have fallte'b^fdr©' a handful of Scots. Three victoiies^ 
won over Edward’s one day, are not events of 'a com- 

. lnOB|iace nature® Ool atnbe has beeh mr vnnqulshier»*® ' 
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“I acknowledge it,” cried Wallace; “and that He is on the 
I side ot justice, let the return of St, Matthias’ Day ever remind 

your country men r 

I ‘ When Seixiije gave the victory to the Lord of Hosts, he did 

j It more from jealousy of what mi^ht he Edward’s opinion of 

I his conduct, when compared with Neville’s, than from any in- 

I tention to imply that the cause of Scotland was justly Heaven* 

defended. Such are the impious inconsistencies of unprincipled 
j pient lie frowned at the reply of Wallace, and turned gloom- 

i iiy away. Neville returned a respectful answer, and their con- 

queror soon after left them. 

Edwin, with the Knight of the Green Plume (who had in- 
deed approved his valor by many a brave deed performed at his 
commamler’s sidn), awaited Wallace’s return from his prisoners’ 
tent. Ruth ven came up with Wallace before he joined them, 
and told him that Bruce was safe under the care of the sage of 
Ercildown. and that the regent, who had been wounded in the 
beginning of the day, was also in Bos lyn Castle. Wallace then 
called Edwin to bun, giving him orders that all of the sur- 
vivors who had suffered in tiiese three desperate battles, should 
1 be collected from amongst the slain, and carried into the neiglv 

, boring castles of Hawthornclean, Brunstoii; and Dalkeith. The 

I rest of the soldiers were commanded to take their refreshment 

still under arms. These duties performed, Wallace turned with i 

the eagerness of friendship and loyalty to see how Bruce fared. I 

The moon shone brightly as his party rode forward. Wal- 
lace ascended the steep acclivity on which Roslyn Castle stands. 

In crossing the drawbridge whirh divides its rocky peninsula 
from the main land, he looked around and sighed. Tne 8t;ene 
reminded iiim of Eller? lie, A deep shadow lay on the woods 
beneath; and the pensile branches of the now leafless trees 
Ending to meet the flood, seemed mourning the deaths which 
now polluted its stream. The water lay in profound repose at 
! the base of these beniinful craigs. as if peace longed to become 

I an inhabitant of so lovely a scene. 

3 At the gate of the castle its aged master, the Lord Sinclair, 

j mt‘t Wallace, to bid him welcome. 

*• Blessed be the saint of this day,” exclaimed he, for thus 
’ bringing our best defender, even as by a miracle, to snatch us as 

,] a brand from the flrel My gates, like my heart, open to receive 

^ the true Regent of Scotland.” 

? have only done a Scotchman’s duty, venerable Sinclair,” 

: replied Wallace, “ and must not arrogate a title which Scotiund 

' has transferred to other hands.” 

“ Not Scotland, but reWlion,” replied the old chief. ** It was 
rf=*beUion against the just gratitude of the nation that invested 
the Black Cummin with tne regency; and only some similar in- 
I fataation has bestowed the same title on his brother, W Imt did 

he not lose till you, Scotland’s true champion, have reappeared 
' to re-cue her again from bondage?” 

“ Tlie present Lord Badenocb is an honest and a brave man, 

I replied Wallace; “ and as I obey the power which gave him his 

I authority j I ready, by fldeiiiy to him, to serve Scotland with 
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-jbs TJgoroos a zeal as ever; so, noble ' Smclair, wlien our rulers 
cast not trammels oq' our virtue, we most obey them m the 
vicegerents of Heaven*” 

Wallace then asked to be coodocted to his wounded friend, Sir 
Thomas de LougueviUe, ■ for Sinclair was ignorant of the real 
rank of his guest, Eager to oblige him, bis noble host imme- 
diately led the way through a gallery, and opeoiog the door of 
an apartment, discovered to him Bruce, lying on a couch; and a 
venerable figure, w'hose silver beard and sweeping robes, an- 
nounced him to be the sage of Ercildown, was bathing tiie 
wounded chiefs temples wdth baharns. A young creature, 
beautiful as a ministering seraph, also hung over the prostrate 
chief. She held a golden casket in her hand, out of which the 
sage drew the unctions he applied. 

At the sound of Wallace s voice, who spoke in a suppressed 
tone to Euthven while entering the cliumber, the wounded prince 
started on his arm to greet his friend; but he as instantly fell 
back. Wallace hastened forward. When Bruce recovered from 
the swoon into which the suddenness of his attempt to rise had 
thrown him, he felt a hand grasping his; he guessed to whom It 
belonged, and gently pressing it, smiled; a moment afterward 
be opened his eyes, and in a low voice articulated from his 
wounded lips: 

“ My dear Wallace, you are victorious?” 

“ Completely so, my prince and king,” returned he, in the same 
tone; all i? now plain before you; speak but the word, and 
render Scotland happy r 

Not yet; oh, not yeti” whispered he. ** My more than brother, 
allow Bruce to be himself again before he is known in the land 
of his fathers! This cruel wound in my head must heal first, 
and then I may again share your dangers and your glory! Oh, 
Wallace, not a Southron must taint our native lands when my 
name is proclaimed in Scotland!” * 

Wallace saw that his prince w^as not in a state to bear argu- 
ment, and as all had retired far from the couch w’hen he ap- 
proached it, in gratitude for this propriety (for it bad left him 
and his friend free to converse unobserved), he turned toward 
the other inmates of the chamber. The sage advanced to him, 
and recognizing in Wallace’s now manly form the fine youth 
he had seen with Sir Eonald Crawford at the claiming of the 
crown, he saluted him with a paternal affection, tempering the 
sublime feeliogb with which even he approached the resistless 
champion of his country, and then beckoning the beautiful girl 
who had so compassionately hung over the couch of Bruce, 
she drew near the sage. He took her hand; Sir William 
Wallace,” said he, ** this sweet child is the youngest daughter 

* It is a curious circumstance, that when the body of Bruce was dis- 
covered a few years ago in the abbey of Dunfermline, his head retained 
all its teeth excepting two in front, evidently originally injured by a 
stroke of violence. Beside this, the evidence remained *iB the bone of 
the chest of the fact of its having been cut open after his death, for the 
heart to be taken out, according to his dying command, to be sent to the 

loly hand* 
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the bra ve Mar, who died in the field of glory on the Gai ron. 
Her grandfather, the stalwart knight of Thirlestane, fell a few 
weeks ago, defending his castle, and I atn almost all that is left 
to her. though she has, or had a sister, of whom we can learn no 

tidiiig’s. .^ Isabella, for it was she, covered her face ■ to conceal 
her emotions* ■ : 

“Dear lady,” said Wallace, *Hhese venerable heroes were 
both known to and beloved by me* And now that Heaven has 
resumed them to itself, as the last act of friendship that I, per- 
haps, may be fated to pay to their offspring, I shall convey you 
to that sister whose matchless heart yearns to receive so dear 
a consolation.” 

To disengage Isabella’s thoughts from the afflicting remenv 
brances, now bathing her fair cheeks with tears, Ercildown put 
a cup, of the mingled juice of herbs, into her hand, and com- 
missioned her to give it to their invalid. Wallace now learned 
that his friend’s wound was not only in the head, accompanied 
by a se\ere concussion, but that it must be many days before 
he could remove him from his bed without dan ger^ Anxious to 
release him from even the scarcely breathed “ whispers of Ids 
martial companions, who stood at some distance from his couch, 
Wallace immediately proposed leaving him to rest, and lieckon- 
ing the chiefs, they followed him out of the apartment. 

On the following morning he w’as aroused at daybreak by the 
abrupt entraoce of Andrew Lord Both well into his tent. The 
well-known sounds of his voice made Wallace start from his 
pillow, and extend his arms to receive him. 

“ Murray! my brave, invaluable Murrayl” cried be, “ thou art 
welcome once more to the side of thy brother in arms. Thee 
and thine must ever be first in my heart!” 

The young Lord Both well returned his warm embrace in 
silent eloquence; but sitting down by Wallace’s couch, he 
grasped his hand, ami pressing it to his breast, said, “ I fee! a 
happiness here which I have never known since the day of Fal- 
kirk. You quitted us, Wallace, and all good seemed gone with 
you, or buried in my father’s grave. But you return! You 
bring conquest and peace with you. you restore our Helen to 
her family, you bless us with yourself! And shall you not see 
again the gay Andrew Murray? It must be so, my friend, 
melancholy is not my climate, and I shall now live in your 
beams.” * ■ ■ 

Bear Murray!” returned Wallace, this generous enthusiasm 
can only be eqiiaied by my joy in all that makes you and Scot- 
land happy.” 

He then proceeded to confide to him all that related to Bruce; 
and to describe the minutiae of those plans for his establishmeot, 
which had only been hinted in bis letters from France. Both- 
well ente'ed with ardor into these designs, and regretted that 
the difficulty be found in persuading the veterans of Lanark to 
follow him to any field xvhere they did not exT>ect to find their 
beloved Wallace, had deprived him of the participation of the 
late danger and new glory of his friend. 

“ To compensate lor that privation,” replied Wallace, ** while 
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:.oiir prince is disabled from pursuing vict-ory In Ids own person, 
we must not allow our present advantages to lose their expected 
effects. You shall accompany me through the Lowlands, where 
we must recover the places which the lii-fortiiue of James Cum- 
min has lost.*' 

Murray gladly embraced tins opportunity of again sharing 
the field with Wallace, and the chiefs joined Bruce, Bothweii 
was presented to his youug sovereign, and Douglas entering, 
the discourse turned on their different posts of duty. Wallace 
suggested to his royal friend, tl;at as his restoration to health 
could not be so speedy as the cause require 1, it would be neces- 
sary not to await thal event, but begin tiie recovery of the bor- 
der counties before Edward could reinforce their garrisoos- 
Bruce sighed; but with a generous glow suffusing his pale face, 
said: ' 

“ Go, my friend! Bless Scotland which way you will, and let 
my ready acquiescence convince future ages, that I love my 
country beyond niy own fame: for her sake I relinmiish to you 
the whole glory of delivering her out of the hands of the tyrant 
wl )0 has so long usurped my rights. Men mav say when" they 
hear this, tiiat I do not merit the crown you will put upon my 
bead; that I have lain on a couch while you fought for me; but 
I will bear all obloquy rather than deserve its slightest charge, 
by withholding you an hour from the great work of Scotland’s 
peace.” 

It is not for the breath of men, my dear prince,” returned 
Wallace, “ that either you or I act. It is sufficient for us that 
we effect their good, and whether the agent be one or the other, 
the end is tlie same. Our needs and intentions have one great 
Judge, and He will award the only true glory.” 

Such were the principles which filled the hearts of these twm 
frieudvS, worthy of each other, and alike honorable to the coun- 
try that gave them birth. Gordon had won their confidence, 
and watched by his prince’s pillow. 

Though the wounded John Cummin remained possessed of the 
title of regent. Wallace was virtually endowed with the author- 
ity. Whatever he suggested was acted upon as by a decree — 
all eyes looked to him as to the cynosure by which every order 
of men in Scotland were to shape their course. The jealousies 
whicii had driven him from his former supreme seal, seemed 
to have died with their prime instigator, the late regent; and no 
chief of any consequence, excepting Bouhs and Athol, who had 
retired in disgust to tlieir castles, breathed a word io opposition 
to the general gratitude. 

Wallace b.aving dictated his terms and sent his prisoners to 
England, commenced the march that was to clear tlse Lowlands 
of tim foe. His otvn valiant hand, headed by Scrynigecmr and 
Lockhart of Lee,* rushed towuird his standard, with a zeal that 

f ' ' , ' ' , 

* The crusading aaoeste of this Lockhart was the bringer of the 
famous Lee penny from tha Holy Land, and from him sprung the three 
brave branches of the name-T-Lockbaxt of Lee, Lockhart of Camwarth^ 
and Irookhart of Brydean, 
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tendered each indlvidnal a host in himself. The fame of his 
new victories, seconded by the'- enthusiasm of the people and the 
determination of the troops, soon made him master of all the 
lately, lost fortresses. 

, Hardly four - weeks were consumed in these conquests, aiul 
not a rood of .land remained south of the Tay in the possessiou 
„of England,, excepting Berwick. ' Before that often-dispiiteri 
stronghold, Wallace drew up h.is forces to coaiinence a regular 
siege. . 'The' governor, Intimidated by the powerful works which 
he saw- the Scottish chief forming against the town, dispatched 
a messenger to Edward with the -tidings; not only praying for 
succors, but to -inform' Mm that, if he continued to refuse t!ie 
peace for which the Scots fought, be w’ouid find it necessary 
to begin the conquest of the kingdom anew* 


CHAPTER LXX* 

BEEWICK. 

While Wallace, accompanied by his brave fnends, was thus 
carrying all before him from the Grampian to the Cheviot Hills, 
Bruce was rapidly recovering. His eager wishes seemed to heal 
his wounds, and on the tenth day after the departure of Wallace, 
he left that couch which had been beguiled of its irksomeness by 
the smiling attentions of the tender Isabella. The ensuing Sab^ 
bath beheld him still more restored, and having imparted his 
intentions to the Lords Buthven and Douglas, who \vere both 
with him, the next morning he joyfully buckled on his armor. 
Isabella, when she saw liim thus clad, started, and the roses left 
her cheek. l am armed to be your guide to Huntlngtower,” 
said he, with a look that showed* her he read her thoughts. He 
then called for pen and ink, to write to Wallace. The reassured 
Isabella, rejoicing in the glad beams of his brightening eyes, 
held the standish. As he dipped his pen, he looked at her with 
a grateful tenderness that thrilled her soul, and made her bend 
her blushing face to hide emotions which whispered bliss in 
©very beat of her happy heart. Thus, with a spirit wrapped in 
felicity, for victory bailed him from without, and love seemed 
to woo him to the dearest transports within, he wrote the fol- 
lowing letter to Wallace: 

I am now well, my best friend! This day J attend my lovely 
nurse, with her venerable guardian, to Huntingtovrer. East* 
ward of Perth, almost every castle of consequence is yet Oiled 
by the Southrons, whom the folly of 'James uummln allowed to 
reoccupy the places whence you had so lately driven them. I 
go to root them out; to emulate in the nor h, what you are now 
doing in the south! You shall see me again when the banks of 
the Spey are as free as you have made the Forth. In all this I 
am yet Thomas de I^nguevllle. Isabella, the sweet soother of 
my hours, knows m© as no other; for would she not despise 
the iiofamed Bruce? To deserve and win her love as He 
Iionguevill©, and to marry her as King of Scotland, is the foml 
hope of your friend and brother. Robert — «•. God speed 
and I shall send you dispatches of 'my proceedings.” • 
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Wallace liad just made a successful attack upon the outworks 
of Berwick, when this letter was put into his hand. He was 
eurrouDcled by h is ^ chieftains; 'and having read it, be informed 
them that Sir'Thomas de- Longuevilie was going to the Spey to 
rid its caNfcies of the enemy. 

oTiie hopes of his' enterprising spirit,” continued Wallae©, 

are so seconded by lus determination, I doubt not that what 
he promises, God and the justice of our cause will perform; and 
we may soon expect to hear Scotland lias no enemies ia her 
Highlands.” 

Butin this hope Wallace was disappointed. Day after day 
passed, and no tidings from the nortii. He became anxious; 
Bothweii and Edwin too began to share his uneasiness. Con- 
tinued successes against Berwick had assured them a speedy 
surrender, when unexpected succors being thrown in by sea, the 
confidence of the garrison became re < excited, and the ramparts 
appeared doubly manned. Wallace saw that the only alterna- 
tive was to surprise and take possession of the ships, and turn the 
siege into a blockade. Still trusting that Bruce would be pros- 
perous in the Highlands, he calculated on full leisure to await 
the fall of Berwick on this plan; and so mueh blood might be 
spared. Intent and execution were twin-bora in the breast of 
Wallace. By a masterly stroke be effected his design on the 
shipping; and having closed the Southrons within their walls, 
be dispatched Lord Bothweii to Huotingtower, to learn the 
state of military operations there, and above all to bring back 
tidings of the prince’s health. 

On the evening of the very day in which Murray left Berwick, 
a desperate sally was made by the garrison; but they were 
beaten back with such effect, that Wallace gained possession of 
one of their most commanding towers. The contest did not end 
till night; and after passing a brief while in the councii-tent 
listening to the suggestions of his friends relative to the use that 
might be made of the new acquisition, he retired to his own 
quarters at a late hour. At these momentous periods be never 
seemed to need sleep; and sitting at his table settling the dis- 
positions for the succeeding day, he marked not the time till 
the flame of his exhausted lamp expired in the socket. He re- 
plenished ib and had again resumed his military labors, when 
the curtain which covered the door of his tent was drawn aside, 
and an armed man entered. Wallace looked up, and seeing 
that it was the Knight of the Green Plume, asked if any thing 
had occurred from the town. 

Nothing,” replied the knight, in an agitated voice, and seat- 
ing himself^ beside Walace. 

•‘Any evil tidings from Perthshire?” demanded Wallace, who 
now hardly doubted that ill news had arrived of Bruce, 

‘‘None,” was the knight’s reply; “ but I am come to fulfill 
my promise to you, to unite myself forever heart and soul to 
your destiny, or you behold me this night for the last time.” 

Surprised at this address, and the emotion which shook the 
frame of the unknown warrior, Wallace answered Mm with 
peaeloc&s of esteem, and addeds 
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If It depend on me to unite so .brave a man to my friendship 
forever, only speak the word, declare yonr name, and I am 
ready to seal the compact."' 

name,’" returned the knight, will indeed pnt these 
protestations to the proof. I have .■ fonglifc by your side. Sir 
William Wallace; I would have died 'at any moment to have 
spared that breast a wound, and yeti dread to raise my visor to 
show you who I am. A look will make me live or bla^^t me/' 

“Your language confounds me, noble knight.” replied Wni 
lace, : “ I know of no man - living, save the "base violators of 
Lady Helen Mar’s liberty, who need tremble before my eyes. It " 
is not possible that either of these men is before me;' and who- 
ever you are. whatever you may have been, brave chief, your 
deeds have proved you worthy of a soldier's friendship, and ,I 
pledge you mine,” 

The knight was silent. He took Wallace’s band — he. grasped' 
it; the arms that held it did indeed tremble. Wallace again 
spoke. 

“What is the meaning of tMs? I have a power to benefit, 
but none to injure." 

“ To benefit and to injure!” cried the knigljt, in a transport of 
emotion; “ you have my life in your bands. Oh! grant it, as 
you value your own happiness and honor! Look on me and say 
whether I am to live or die.” 

As the warrior spoke, he cast himself impetuously on bis 
knees, and threw open his visor. Wallace saw a fine but flushed 
face. It was much overshadowed by the helmet. 

“ My friend,” said he, attempting to raise him by the hand 
which clasped his, your words are mysteries to me; and so little 
right can 1 have to the power you ascribe to me, that although 
It seems to me as if I had seen y our features before, yet ’ 

“ You forget me!” cried the knight, starting on his feet, and 
throwing off bis helmet to the ground; “ again look on this face 
and stab me at once by a second declaration that I am remem- 
bered no more!” 

The countenance of Wallace now showed that he too well re- 
membered it. He was pale and aghast. 

“ Lady Mar,” cried he. “ not expecting to see you under a 
warrior’s casque— you will pardon me, that when so appareled 
I should not inj mediately recognize the widow of mj friend.” 

She gasped for articulation, 

“ And it is thus,” cried she, “ you answer the sacrifices I hove 
made for you? For you I have committed an outrage on iny 
Batp»*e; I have put on me this abhorrent steel; I have braved the 
dangers of many a hard-fought day, and all to guard your life! 
to convince you of a love unexampled in woman! and thus you 
recognize her who has risked imnor and life for you— with cold- 
ness and reproach!” 

“With neither, Lady Mar.” returned he; “I am grateful for 
the generous motives of your conduct; but for the sake of the 
fair fame you confess you have endangered, in respect to the 
memory of him whose name you’ bear, I cannot but wish that 
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so bazardoHS an instance of interest in me had been left !in« 
done/’: 

“‘If that is all,” returned she, drawing toward him, ‘‘ it is in 
your power to ward from me every stigma! Who wiil dan? to cast, 
one redection on my fair fame when you bear testimony to my 
purity ? ' Wlio will asperse the name of Mar when you displace 
it. with, that of . Wallace? -Make me yours, ^ dearest of . men,” 
cried she, clasping his hands, “ and you will receive one to 
your heart who never knew how to love before, who will be 
to you w’hat woman never yet was, ami who wiil endow you 
with territories nearly equal to those of the King of Scot- 
land. My father is no more; and now, as Countess of Strath- 
earn and Princess of the Orkneys, I have it in my power to 
bring a sovereignty to yonr head, and the fondest of wives to 
your bosom.” As*she vehemently spoke, and clung to Wallace, 
as if she had already aright to seek comfort within his arms, 
her tears and violent agitations so disconcerted him that for a 
few moments he could not find a reply. This short endurance 
of her passion aroused her almost drooping hopes, and intox- 
icated with so rapturous an illusion, she threw off the little re- 
straint in which the awe of 'Wallace's coldness had confined her, 
and flinging herself on Ms breast, poured forth ail her love and 
fond ambitions for him. In vain be attempted to interrupt her, 
to raise her with gentleness from her indecorous situation; she 
had no perception but the idea which had no%v taken possession 
of her ht‘art, and whispering to him softly, said: “Be but my 
husband, Wallace, and all rights shall perish before my love 
and your aggrandizement. In these arms you shall bless the 
day you first saw Joanna of Strathearnr 

The prowess of the Knight of the Green Plume, the respect 
he owed to the widow of the Earl of Mar, the tenderness he 
ever felt for all of womankind, were all forgotten in the dis- 
gusting bland ishinents of this disgrace to her sex. She wooed 
to be his wife, but not with the chaste appeal of the widow of 
Malilon. “Let me find favor in thy sight, for thou hast corn- 
comforted me! Spread thy garment over me, and let me be thy 
wdfe!” said tie fair Moabitess w’ho in a strange land cast herself 
at the feet of her deceased husband’s friend. She was answered, 
“I will do all that thou requirest, for thou art a virtuous 
woman!” But neither the actions nor the w^ords of Lady Mar 
bore witness that she deserved this appellation. They were the 
dictates of a passion impure as it was intemperate. Blinded by 
its fumes, she forgot the nature of the heart she sought to per- 
vert to s^unpatby with hers. She saw not that every look and 
movement on her part filled Wallace with aversion, and not 
until he forcibly broke from her did she doubt the success of her 
fond caress^^s. 

“Lady Mar,” said he, “ I must repeat that I am not ungrate- 
ful for the proofs of regard you have bestowed on me; but such 
excess of attachment is lavished upon a mao that is a bankrupt 
in love. I am cold ah monumental marble to every touch of 
that passion to wdnch I was once but too entirely devoted. Be- 
reaved of the object, I am punished; thus is my heart doomed 
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to solfttide on earth for baring- made- an idol of tbe angel that 
was sent to cheer rny path to Heaven,’’ Wallace said -even more 
than this* He reoionstrnted with her on the shipwreclc she was 
making of her own happiness, in adhering thus tenacioiisiy to a 
nmn who conid only regard her with the general sentiment of 
esteem. He urged her beauty and yet youthful years, and how 
rnany would be eager to win her love, and to marry iier with 
honor. While he continued to spe;ik to her w’ith the tender 
consideration of a brother, she, who knew no gradations in tise 
affections of the heart, doubted his words, and believed that a 
latent Ore glowe<3 in his breast wdiich herartrnfght yet blow into 
a flame. Siie threw herself upon her knees, she wept, she im- 
plored his pity, she wound her arms around his, and bathed his 
bands with her tears, hut stiii he continued to urge her, by every 
argument of female delicacy, to relinquish her ill -directed love, 
to !*eturn to her domrdns liefore her absence could be generally 
known. She looked up to read his countenance. A friend’s 
anxiety, nay, authority, was there, but no glow- of passion; all 
was calm and determined. Her beauty, tlien, bad been showii 
to a naan without eyes, her tender eloquence poured on an ear 
that was deaf, her blandishments lavished on a block of marble! 
In a paroxysm of despair she dashed the hand she held far from 
her, and standing proudly on her feet— “ Hear me, thou man of 
stoneP cried she, ‘‘ and answer me on your life and honoi*, for 
both depend on your reply; is Joanna of Btrathearn to be your 
wife?’ 

“ Cease to urge me, unhappy lady,” returned Wallace; you 
already know the decision of this ever- widowed heart.” 

Lady Mar looked steadfastly at him. 

“Then receive my last determination I” and drawing near him 
with a desperate and portentous countenance, as if she meant 
£0 whisper in his ear, she suddenly plucked St. Louis’ dagger 
from bis girdle and stuck it into his breast. He caught the 
band which grasped the hilt. Her eyes glared with the fury of 
a maniac, and, with a horrid laugh, she exclaimed: have 

slain tiiee, inisolen'./ triumpher in my love and agonies! Tiiou 
shaft not now deride me in the arms of thy minion; for, I know 
that it is not for the dead Marion you have tramx>led on my heurt 
but for the living Helen!” 

As she spoke, he moved her hold frorn the dagger, and drew 
the weapon from the wound. A torrent of blood Sowed over 
his vest, and stained the hand that grasped hers. She turned oC 
a deadly paleness, but a demoniac joy still gleamed in her eyes. 

“Lady Mar.” cried he, while he thrust the thickness of his 
scarf into the wound, “I pardon this outrage. Go in peace, I 
shall never breathe to man nor woman the occurrences of this 
night. Only remember, that with regard to Lady Helen, rny 
wisJjes are as pure as her own innocence.” 

“So they may be now, vainly boasting, immacnlnte Wallacer’ 
answered she, witli bitter derision; “ men are saints when their 
passions are satisfied. Ihiok not to impose on her who knows 
how this vestal Helen followed you in page’s attire, and without 
one atigma being cast upon her maiden delicacy. I am not to> 
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learn the days* and nigbts Bbe passed alone wifcli you In the 
woods of Normandy ? ' jDid. yon not follow her to France? Did 
yon not tear her from the -arms of Lord Aynier de Valence! 
and novv, reiinqnisMng her yourself, j'On leave a disbonored 
bride to cheat the tows of some honester man I Wallace, I 
know you, and as I have been fool enough to love you beyond 
all woman’s love, I swear by the powers of heaven and hell to 
make you feel the weight of woman’s hatred!” 

Her^denunciation had no effect on Wallace; but her slander 
against her unoffending daughter-in-law agitated him with an 
indignation that almost dispossessed him of himself. In hur- 
ried and vehement words, he denied all that she bad alleged 
against Helen, and appealed to the whole court of France to 
witness her spotless innocence. Lady Mar exulted in this emo- 
tion, though every sentence, by the interest it displayed in its 
objpct, seemed to establish the truth of a snspicioo which she 
at first only uttered from the vague workings of her revenge. 
Triumphing in the belief that he had found another as frail as 
herself, and yet maddened that another should have been pre- 
ferred before her, her jealous pride blazed into redoubled flame, 

“Swear,” cried she, “till I see the blood of that false heart 
forced to my feet, and still I shall believe the base daughter of 
Mar a wanton. I go, not to proclaim her dishonor to the world, 
but to deprive her of her lover; to yield the rebel Wallace into 
the hands of justicel When on the scaffold, proud exuiter in 
those by me now detested beauties, remember that it vvas Joanna 
Strathearn who laid thy matchless head upon the block; who 
consigned those limbs, of Heaven’s own statuary, to decorate 
the spires of Scotland! Eemember that my curse" pursues you, 
here and hereafter!” 

A livid fire seemed to dart from her scornful eyes, her coun- 
tenance was torn as by some internal fiend, and, with the last 
malediction thundering from her tongue, she darted from his 
sight. 


CHAPTEB LXXI. 

THE CAMP. 

Next morning Wallace was recalled from the confusion Into 
w‘hich his nocturnal visitor had thrown his mind by the en- 
trance of Ker, who came, as usual, with the reports of the 
night. In the course of the communication he mentioned, that 
about three hours before sunrise, the Knight of the Green 
Flume had left the camp with his dispatches for Sterling. Wal- 
lace was scarcely surprised at this ready falsehood of Lady 
Mar’s, and, not intending to betray her, he merely said, “Long 
ere he appears again 1 hope we shall have good tidings from 
our friend in the north.” 

But day sueceeded day, and notwithstanding BothwelFs em- 
bassy, no accounts arrived* The countess had left an emissary 
in the Scottish camp, w^ho did as she had done before — inter* 
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tor niaittliig liim, she had never halted in her purpose from any 
regard to honor. Previons to her stealing from Hantingtower, 
she had bribed the seneschal to say— that on the raorningof her 
disappearance, he had met a knight, near Saint Concars Well* 
coming to tlie casihg who told hioi that Countess of Mar 
was gone on a secret raissioo tn Norway", and she therefore had 
comniandeJ him, by that knight, to enjoin her sister-in-law, 
for the .sake of the. cause, most dear tO' them alh not toaecinaint. 
Lord Euthven, or any of their friends, with her departure, dll 
she should return with happy news for Scotland. The man 
added, that after declaring this, the knight rode hastily aw ay « 
But this precaution, which did indeed impose on the innocent 
credulty of her husband’s sister and bis daughter, failed to sat- 
isfy the countess herself, 

Feax'fui that Helen might communicate her flight to Wallace, 
and so excite his suspicion of her not being far from him, from 
the moment of her joining him at Linlithgow she inter- 
cepted every letter from Hantingtower; and when Bruce went 
to that castle, she continued the practice with double vigilance, 
being jealous of what might be said of Helen by this Sir 
Thomas de Longue ville, in Vv^hom the master of lier fate seemed 
so unreservedly to confide. To this end, even after she left the 
camp, all packets from Perthshire were conveyed to her by the 
spy she had stationed near Wallace; while all* which were" sent 
from him to Hiintingtower were stopped b.v the treacherous 
seneschal, and thrown into the flames. No letters, however, 
ever came from Helen; a few bore Lord Ruthven’s superscrip- 
tion, and all the rest were addressed by Sir Thomas de Louguc- 
ville to Wallace. She broke the seals of this correspondence, 
but she looked in vain on their contents. Bruce and his friend, 
as well as Ruthven, wrote in a cipiier, and only one passage, 
which the former had by chance written in the common char- 
acter, could she ever make out. It ran thus; 

“ I have Just returned to Hiintingtower, after the capture of 
Kinfouos. Lady Helen sits by me on one side, Isabella on the 
other, Isabella* smiles on me, like the spirit of happiness, 
Helen’s look is not less gracious, for I tell her I am writing to 
Sir William Wallace. She smiles, hut it^ is with such a smile 
as that with which a saint ivonld relinquish to Heaven the dear- 
est object of its love. ‘Helen,* said I, 'whet shall I say from 
you to our friend ?* * That I pray for him.’ ‘ That you think of 
him T ‘ That I pray for him,’ repeated she, morf^ emphatically 
‘ that is the way I aiwavs think of rny preserver.’ Her manner 
checked rae, my dear Wallace, but I would give worlds that you 
could bring your heart to make this sweet vestal smile as I do 
her sister r 

Lady Mar crushed the registered^ wish in her hand; and 
though she was never able to decipher a word or rnoi’e of 
Bruce’s numerous letters (many of whicli, could she have read 
them, contained ('omplaiots of tlmt silence she had so cruelly 
occasioned), she took and destroyed them all. 

She had ever siiunaed the penetrating eyes of young Lord 
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Both well, and to liave him on the spot wlien she slioiiM disco vei 
herself to Wallace, she thought would only hivite discomfiture. 
Affecting to share the general ansietv respecting the failure of 
comuiouications from the imrth. she it was who suggesteil the 
])ropriety of sending some one of pecul iar trust to make inquiries. 
By covert insinuations, she easily inducetl Eer to propose Both- 
weli to Wallace, rind, on the very night that her maciiiDations 
had prevailed, to di-:patch him on this.ernbussv; impatient, yet 
doubting and agitated, she went to d'^clare herself to the man 
for whom she had thus sunk herself in siianie and falseiiool. 

Though Wallace heard the denunciation with which she Jrft 
his presence, yet he did not conceive it was more than the 
evanescent rage of disappointed passion; and, anticipating per- 
secutions rather from iier love than her revenge, he was re- 
lieved, and not alarmed, by the ioteHigence that the Knight of 
the Green Plume had really taken his departure. More delicate 
of Lady Mar’s honor than she was of her own. wdien he met 
Edwin at the works, he si'ently acquiesced jn bis belief also, 
that their late companion was gone with dispatches to the re- 
gent, who was now removed to Stirling. 

After frequent sallies from the garrison, in which the South- 
rons were always beaten back with great loss, the lines of 
circa mvallation were at last finished, and Wallace hourly an- 
ticipated the surrender of the enemy. Reilaced for want of 
provisions, and seeing all succors cut olf by the seizure of 
the fleet, the inhabitants, detesting their new rulers, collected 
in bands; and lying in wait for the soldiers of the garrison, 
murdered them secretly, and in great numbers. But here the 
evil did not end; for by the punishments which the governor 
thought proper to inflict by lots on the guilty, or the guiltless 
(he not being able to discover who were actually the assas- 
ains), the distress of the town was augmented to a* horrible de- 
gree. Such a state of things could not he long maintained. 
Aware that should he continue in the fortress, his troops must 
assuredly perish, either by insurrection within, or from the 
enemy without, the Southron commander determined no longer 
to wait the appearance of a relief whicii might never arrive; and 
to stop the internal confusion, he sent a flag of trace to Wal- 
lace, accepting and signing his offered terms of capitulation. 
Bv this deed, he engaged to open the gates at sunset, but begged 
the interval between noon and that hour, to allow him time to 
settle the animosity between his men and ; ht? people before he 
should surrender his brave folio Wei's entirely into the hands of 
the iScots. 

Bnving dispatched bis assent to this request of the governor’s, 
Wallace retired to his own tent. That he had effected his pur- 
pose without the carnage which must have ensaetl had he again 
stormed the place, gratified his humanity; and congratulating 
himself on such a termination of the siege, he tinned with more 
than usual cheerfulness toward a herald, who brought him a 
packet from tiie north. The man withdrew, and Wallace broke 
the seal; but what was his astonishment to find it a citation for 
biflisoif to repair immediately, to Stirling, ** to answer,” it sald| 
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** certain charges brought against him, by an authority too 
illustrious to be set aside without e-xaminationr’ He had hardly 
read this extr’aordioary luandate ■ when Sir Simon Fraser, his 
second .in comiiiancl,' eotered, and, with consternation in his 
looks, p.ut. an. opeii lette.r into his hand, . .It ran as follows: 

Sm Simon Feaseb, —Allegations of - treason against the lib- 
erties of Scotland having .been preferred againsii Sir William 
Wallace, until he dears himself of these charges to the tlianes of 
Scotland here assembled, you. Sir Simon Fraser, are directed 
to assume, in his stead, the command of the forces which' form, 
the blockade of Bemvicif, and, as the first act of y.our duty, toU' 
are ordered to send the accused toward Stirling under a strong 
guard, within aa hour after you receive .this dispatch. 

‘^(Signed) John Cummin, - 

^‘ Earl of Badenoch, Lord Eegeut of Scotland, 

Stirling Castle.” 

"Wallace returned the letter to Fraser with an undisturbed 
countenance. I liave received a similar order from the re- 
gent,” said he; “ and though I cannot guess the source whence 
these accusations spring, i fear not to meet them, and shall re- 

f uire no guard to speed me forward to the scene of my defense. 

am ready to go, my friend, and happy to resign the brave gar- 
rison, that has Just sorreodered, to j^our honor and len it 
Fraser answered that he should be emulous to follow his ex- 
ample in all things, and to abhle by his agreements with the 
Southron governor. He then retired to prepare the array for the 
departure of their commander, and, much against his feelings, to 
call out the escort that was to attend the calumniated chief to 
Stirling. 

When the marshal of the army read to the officers and mem 
the orders of tlie regent, a speechless consternation seized on one 
part of tlie troops, and as violent an indignation agitated the 
other to tumult. The veterans, who had followed the chief of 
Ellerslie from the first hour of bis appearing as a patriot in 
arms, could not brook this aspersion uprm their leader’s honor; 
and had it not been for tiie vehement exhortations of the no less 
Incensed, though more moderate, Scrymgeour and Lockhart, 
they would have risen m instant revolt. Though persuaded to 
sheathe their half-drawn swords, they could not be withheld, 
from immediately quitting the field, and marching directly to 
Wallace’s tent. He was conversing with Edwin when they ar- 
rived; and, in some measure, he had broken the slmck to him of 
so dishonoring a charge on his friend, by his being the first to 
com mu nicate it. "While Ed win strove to guess w ho could he the 
inventor of so diro a fal^^ehood against the truest of Scots, he 
awakened an alarm in Wallace for Bruce, which could not be 
excited for hiraseif, by suggesting that perhaps some iatimatioja 
had been given to the most ambitious of the thanes, respecting 
the arrival of their rightful prince. **And yet,” returned Wal- 
lace, ** I cannot altogether suppose that; for even theii* desires 
of self-aggrandizement couhl not torture my share in Bruce’s 
wstoxatioa to Ms country into anything like treason; our friend’s 
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rights are too undisputed for that; and al! I should dread, by u 
premature discovery of his beiag in Scotland, would be secret 
machinations againk his life. There are inen in this land who 
might attempt 'it; and it is our duty, my clear Edwin, to suffer 
death upon the rack, rather than betray our know^Iedge of Mm, 
But,” added he, with a smile, ** we need not disturb ourselves 
witii such thoughts— 'the regent is in our prince’s confidence; 
ami did tins accusation relate to him, he vvouid not, on such a 
plea, have arraigned me as a traitor.” 

Edwin again revolved in his mind the nature of the charge 
and who the villain could be who had made it; and, at last sud- 
denly recoliectiug the Knight of the Green Plume, he asked If 
it were not possible that he, a stranger w'ho had , so sedulously 
kept himself from being known, might be the rraitor ? 

‘*I must confess to you,” continued Edwin, “that this 
knight, who ever appeared to dislike your closest friends, 
seems to me the most probable instigator of this mischief; and 
is, perhaps, the author of the strange failure of commiinicatiou 
between you and Bruce! Accounts have not arrived, even since 
Both well went; and that is more than natural. Though brave 
in his deeds, this unknown may prove only the more subtle spy, 
and agent of our enemies.” 

Wallace changed color at these suggestions, but merely re- 
plied: 

“ A few hours will decide your suspicion, for I shall lose no 
time in confronting my accuser.” 

“ I go with you,” said Edwin; “ never while I live, will I con- 
sent to lose sight of you again!” 

It was at this moment that the tumultuous approach of the 
Lanark veterans was heard from without. The wlioie band 
rushed into the tent; and Stephen Ireland, who was foremost, 
raising his voice above the rest, exclaimed: 

“They are the traitorvS, my lord, who accuse you! It is de- 
termined, by our corrupted thanes, that Scotland shall be sac- 
rificed, and you are to be made the first victim. Think they, 
then, that we will obey such parricides? Lead us on, thou only 
worthy of the name of regent, and we will hurl these usurpers 
from their thrones.” 

This demand was reiterated by every man present — was 
echoed by hundreds who surrounded the tent. The Bothweii 
men and Barasay’s followers joined the men of Lanark, and the 
mutiny against tlie orders of the regent became general. Wal- 
lace walked out into the open field, and mounting his horse, 
rode forth amongst them. At sight of him the air resounded 
with acclamations, unceasingly proclaiming him their only 
leader; but, stretching out his arm to them, in token of silence 
they became profoundly still, 

“My friends and brother soldiers,” cried he, “as you value 
the honor of William Wallace, as you have hitherto done, at 
this moment yield him implicit obedience.” 

“Forever!” shouted the Bothweii men. 

We never will obey any other!” rejoined Ms faithful Lanark 
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followers, and, with an increased uproar, thej demanded to be 
W to Stirling, 

His extended hand again stilled the storm, and he resumed: 

“Yon shall go with rne to Stirling, but as my friends only: 
never as the enemies of the Regent of Scotland. I ain charged 
with treason; it Is his duty to try me by the laws of my coun- 
try; it is mine to submit to the mqnisition. I fear it not, and I 
invite you to accompany me; not to brand me with infamy, by 
pjassiog between my now darkened honor and the light of jus- 
tice — not to avenge an iniquitous sentence <lefioiinced on a 
guiltless man— but to witness niy acquittal; and in that nay 
triumph over them, who, through my breast would strike at 
: what is .greater than Id' 

At this mild persuasive every upraised sword ■ dropped before 
him, and Wallace, turning his horse into the path which led 
toward Stirling, his men, with a silent determination to share 
the fate of their master, fell into regular marching order, and 
followed him, Edwin rode by his si<le, equally wondering at 
the unaffected composure with which lie sustained such a 
weight of insult, and at the men who eoiilcl be so unjust as to 
lay it upon him. 

At the west of the camp, the detachment appointed to guard 
Wallace in bis arrest came up w'ith him. It was with difficulty 
that Fraser could find an officer who would command it; and 
be who did at last consent, appeared before his prisoner with 
downcast eyes, seeming rather the culprit than the guard, 
Wallace, observing his confusion, said a few gracious vrords to 
him; and the officer, more overcome by this than he could have 
been with reproaches, burst into tears and retired into the real” 
of his men. 


CHAPTER LXXII. 

STIEIilNG CASTLE. 

Wallace entered on the Carse of StirliBg, that scene of his 
many victories, and beheld its northern horizon white with 
tents. Officers appointed for the purpose had apprised the 
thanes of Wallace having left Berwicli; and knowing by the 
same means all his movements, an armed cavalcade met him 
near the Carron, to bold his frdlowers in awe, and to conduct 
him without opposition to Stirling. In case it should be ineuffi- 
cient to quail their spirit, or to intimidate him who had never 
yet been made to fear by mortal man, the regent had summoned 
all the vassals of the various seignioiies of Cummin, and planted 
them in battle array before the walls of Stirling. But whether 
they were friends or foes was equally indifferent to Wallace; 
for, strong in integidty, he went serenely forward to his trial; 
and, though inwardly marveling at such a panoply of war, be- 
ing called out to induce him to comply with so simple an act of 
obedience to the laws, he met the heralds of the regent with as 
much ease as if they had been coining to congratulate him on 
the capitulation of Berwick, the ratification of which he brought 
in his hand. 
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. By! lis order bis faithful followers (who took a pride in obey 
ing with the most scrupulous exactness the io junctions of tbek 
now deposed commander) encamped under Sir Alexander 
Scrymgeour to the northwest of the castle, near Ballockgeich., 
It was then night In the morning, at an early hour, Wallace 
was summoned before the council in the citmleL 

On his re- entrance into that room ’which he had left, the dic- 
tator of the kingdom, i,vhen every knee bent and every head 
howed to his supreme mandate, he found not one who even 
greeted his appearance with the commonest ceremony of 
cuuitesy. Badenoch, the regent, sat upon the throne, with evi- 
dent symptoms of being yet an invalid. The Lords Athol and 
Buciiaii, and tlie numerous chiefs of the clans of Cummin, were 
seatetl on his right: on his left were arranged the Earls of Fife 
and Lorn, Lord Souiis, and every Scottish baron of power who 
at any time iiad shown himseit hostile to Wallace, Others, who 
were of <^asy faith to a tale of malice, sat with them; and the 
rest of the assembly was filled up with men of better families 
than personal fame, and whose names swelled a list without 
adding any true importance to the side on which they appeared, 
A few, and those a very few, wdio still respected Wallace, were 
present; not because they were sent for (great care having been 
taken not to summon his friends), but in consequence of a rumor 
of the charge having reached them: and these were, the Lords 
Lennox and Loch-awe, wdth Kirkpatrick, and two or three 
chieftains from the western Highlands. None of them had ar- 
rived till within a few minutes of the council being opened, and 
Wallace was entering at one door as they appeared at the other. 

At sight of him a low whisper buzzed through the hall, and 
a marshal took the plumed bonnet from his hand, which, out 
of respect to the nobility of Scotland, he had raised from his 
head at his entrance. A iierald meanwhile proclaimed, in a loud 
voice. “Sir William Wallace! you are charged with treason; 
and, by an ordinance of Fergus the First, you must stand un- 
covered before the representative of the majesty of Scotland 
until that loyalty be i^roved, wdiich would again restore you to 
a seat amongst her faithful barons.’* 

Wallace, with the same equanimity as that with which he 
would have mounted the regal chair, howed his head to the 
marshal in token of acquiescence. But Edwin, whose indigna- 
lion was reawakened at this exclusion of bis friend from the 
privilege of his birth, said something so warm to the marshal, 
that Wallace, in a low voice, was obliged to check his vebC' 
tuence by a declaration, that, however obsolete the custom^ 
and revived in his case only, it was bis <letermina£ion to submit 
himself in every respect to whatever was exacted of him by tlm 
laws of his country* 

On Loch-awe and Lennox observing him stand thus before 
the bonneted and seated chiefs (a stretch of magisterial prerog- 
ative which had not been exercited on a Scottish knight for 
many a century), they took ofi their caps, and bowing to Wal- 
lace, refused to occupy their places on the benches while the 
defender of Scotland stood. Kirkpatrick drew ©agerlj toward 
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him, mi tbrowing dowo Ms casque and sword at liis feet, cried 
in a load voice, Lie there,, till the only, true man in all tliis land 
commands me to take ye ,up' in his defense, fie alone had cour- 
age to look tlie Southrons in the face, and t<> dr-ve their king 
over tl^e borders, while his present accusers skulked In their 
chains!” Wallace regarded this ebullition from the heart of the 
honest veteran with a look that was eloquent to all. He would 
have animatedly praised such an instance of fearless gratitude 
expressed to another, and when it was directed to himself, bis 
ingenuous soul showed approbation in every feature, of his, 
beaming countenance. ' ' ' ' ' 

**Isii thus, presumptuous Knight of Ellerslie,” cried Soulis, 
‘Hbat by your looks you dare encourage conturnely to the iord 
regent and his peers 

■Wallace did not deign him an answer, but turning calmly to- 
ward the throne, “ Representative of my king!” sai<l he, “in 
duty to the powder whose authority you wear, I have obeyed 
your summons, and I here aw-ait the appearance of the accuser 
who has had the hardihood to brand the name of William Wal- 
lace with disloyalty to prince or people,” 

The regent was embarrassed, lie did not suffer his eyes to 
meet those of Wallace, but looked clown in manifest coufosion 
during this address; and then, without reply, turned to Lord 
Athol, and ca Ued on him to open the charge. Athol required 
not a second siimoaons; he rose immediately, and, in a bold and 
positive manner, accused Wallace of having been won over by 
Philip of Prance to sell those rights of supremacy to him which, 
with a feigned patriotism, his sword had wrested from tlie grasp 
of England. For this treachery, Philip was te endow him with 
the sovereignty of Scotland; and, as a pledge of the compact, 
he had invested him with the principality of Gascony in FruDce, 
**This is the groundwork of his treason,” continued Athol; 
** but the superstructure is to be cemented with our blood. I 
have seen a list, in his own handwriting, of those chiefs whose 
lives are to pave his way to the throne.” 

At this point of the charge Edwin sprung forward; hut Wal- 
lace, perceiving ihe intent of his movement, caught him by the 
arm, and, by a look, reminded him of his recently repeated en- 
gagement to keep silent. 

Produce the list,” cried Lord Lennox. No evidence that 
does not bring proof to our eyes ought to have any weight with 
us against the man who had bled in every vein for Scoiiatjch” 

** it shall be brought to your eyes,” returned Athol; “ that, 
and other damniug proofs, shall convince this credulous country 
of its abused confidence.” 

I see these damning proofs now!” cried Kirkpatrick, who 
had frowningly listened to Athol; ** the abusers of my country’s 
confidence betray themselves at this moment by their eagerness to 
nm peach her friends; and I pray Heaven, that before they mislead 
Dthers into so black a conspiracy, the lie in their throats may 
ihoke its inventors!” 

'•* We all know,” cried Athol, turning on Kirkpatrick, “ to 
you belong. You were bought with this shameless grant 
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10 mangle the bodly of the slain Cressiogham; a deed which hiis 
brought a stigma on the Scottish name never to l)e erased but 
by the disgrace of its perpetrators* B'or this savage triumph did 
you sell vourself to Sir Wiiliam Wallace; and a bloody champion 
you are, always ready for your secretly murderous masterr^ 

“Hear you this, and bear it?” cried Kirkpatrick and Echviji 
in one breatii, and grasping their daggers, Edtviii’s flashed li\ 
his hand. 

“Seize them!” cried Athol; “my life is threatened by his 
myrmidons.”- 

Marshals instantly approached; but Wallace, who bad hitherto 
stood in silent dignky, turned to them with that tone of justice 
which bad ever commanded from his lips, and bade them for- 
bear: 

“ Touch these knights at your peril, inarabals!” said he; “ no 
man in this chamber is above the laws, and they protect every 
Scot who resents unjust aspersions upon his own character, or 
irrelevant and prejudicing attacks on that of un arraigned 
friend. It is before the majesty of the laws that I now stand; 
but were injury to usurp its place, not all the lords in Scot- 
land should detain me a moment in a scene so unworthy of my 
country.” 

The marshals retreated, for they had been accustomed to re- 
gard with implicit deference the opinion of Sir William Wal- 
lace on the laws; and though he now stood in the light of their 
violator, yet memory bore testimony that he had always read 
them aright, and, to this hour, had ever appeared to make them 
the guide of his actions. 

Athol saw that none in the assembly bad courage to enforce 
this act of violence, and blazing with fury, be poured his whole 
wrath upon Wallace. “ Imperious, arrogant traitor!” cried he; 
“ this presumption only deepens our impression of your guilt! 
Demean yourself with more reverence to this august court, or 
expect to be sentenced on the proof which such insolence amply 
gives; we require no other to proclaim your domineering spirit, 
and^at once to condemn you as the premeditated tyrant of our 

“ Lord Athol,” replied Wallace, “ what is Just I would say 
in the face of all the courts in Christendom. It is not in the 
power of man to make me silent when I see the laws of my 
country outraged and my countrymen oppressed. Though 1 
may submit my own cheek to the blow, T will not permit theirs 
to share the stroke. I have answered you, eai'i, to this point, 
and am ready to hear you to the end.” 

Athol resumed. “ I am not your only accuser, proud ly-con- 
fident man; you shall see one whose truth cannot be doubted, 
and whose first glance will bow that haughty spirit, and cover 
that bold front with the livery of shame! My lord,” cried he, 
turning to the regent, “ I shall bring a most illustrious witness 
before you; one who will prove on oath that it was the intention 
of this arch-hypocrite, this angler for women’s hearts, this per- 
verter of men’s understandings, before another moon to bury 
deep in blood the very people whom he now insidiously affects 
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to protect! But to open your and the nation’s eyes at once, to 
overwhelm him with his fate, I now call forth the evidence/’ 

The marshals opened a door in the side of the hall, and led a 
lady forward, haoited in re^^al splendor, and covered from head 
to foot with a veil of so transparent a texture, that her costly 
apparel and majestic contour were distinctiy seen through it. 
She wuis conducted to a chair on an elevated platform a few 
paces from where Wallace stood. On her being seated the re- 
gent rose, and in a tremulous voice addressed her: 

“Joanna, Countess of Strathearn and Mar, Princess of the 
Orkneys, we adjure thee by thy princely dignity, and in the 
name of the King of kings, to bear a just witness to the truth or 
falsehood of tiie charges of treason and conspiracy now brought 
against Sir William Wallace.” 

The name of his accuser made Wallace start; and the sight of 
her unblushing face, for she threw aside her veil the moment 
she w’as addressed, overspread his cheek with a tinge of that 
shame for her w’hich she was now too hardened in determined 
crime to feel herself. Edwin gazed at her in speechless li error; 
while she, casting a glance at Wallace, in which the full purpose 
of her soul w’as declared, turned with a softened though ma- 
jestic air, to the regent, and spoke; 

“My lord,” said she, “you see before you a wmman, who 
never knew what it was to feel a self- reproachful pang till an 
evil hour brought her to receive an obligation from that insidious 
treacherous man. But ns my first passion has ever been the 
love of my country, I will prove it to this good assembly by 
making a confession of what was once my heart's weakness; 
and by that candor, I trust they will fully honor the rest of my 
narrative.” 

A clamor of approbation resounded through the hall Len- 
nox and Loch-awe looked on each other with amazement 
Kirkpatrick, recollecting the scenes at Dumbarton, exclaimed— 
“Jezebel!” — but the ejaculation was lost in the general burst of 
applause; and the countess opening a folded paper which she 
held in her hand, in a calm, collected voice, but with a flushing 
cheek, resumed; 

“I shall read my further deposition. I have written it, that 
my memory might not err, and that my country may be un- 
questionably satis fled of the accuracy of every syllable I utter.” 

She paused an instant, drew a quick breath, and proceeded 
iv»ading from the paper, thus: (But as occasion occurred for 
particularly pointing its contents, she turned her tutored eye 
upon the object, to look a signet on her mischief.) 

“ I am not to tell you, my lord, that Sir William Wallace 
twice released the late Earl of Mar and myself from Southron 
captivity. Our deliverer was what you see him; fraught writh 
attractions, which he too successfully directed against the peace 
of a young woman married to a man of paternal years, while 
to ail the rest of the world, he seemed to consecrate himself to 
the memory of his ill-fated wife, to me alone he unveiled his 
straying heart. I revered my nuptial vow too sincerely to listen 
to him with the complacency he wished; but, I blush toownij^ 
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that his tears, bis agonies of love, his manly graces, and the 
virtues T believed he possessed (for vrell he knows to feign!), co- 
operating with my gratitude, at Inst wrought such a change in 
my breast that— t became wretched. No guilty wish was there; 
hut an admiration of him, a pity which undermined my health, 
and left me miserable! I forbade him to approach roe. I tried 
to wrest him from my memory; and nearly had succeeded, when 
I was informed by my late husband's nephew-— (the youth who 
BOW stands beside Sir William Wallace)-— that he was returned 
under an assumed name from France. Tlien I feared that ail 
my inward struggles were to recommence. I had once con- 
quered myself; for abhorring the estrangement of my thoughts 
from my wedded lord, when he died I only yearned to appease 
my conscience; and in penance for iny involuntary crime, I 
refused Sir William W'allace my hand. His return to Scotland 
filled me with tumults, which only they who would sacrifice all 
they prize to a sense of duty, can kiiow% Edwin Euthven left 
me* at Huntingtow^er; and, that very evening, xvhile walking 
alone in the garden, I was surprised by the sudden approach of 
an armed man. He threw a scarf over my head, to prevent my 
screams, but I fainted with terror. He then took me from the 

f arden by the way he had entered, and placing me on a horse 
efore him, carried me whither I kno w not; but oo my recovery 
I found myself in a chambeiv with a woman standing beside 
me, and the same warrior. His visor was so closed that I could 
not see bis face. Oo iny expressing alarm at my situation, he 
addressed uje in French, telling me he had proiu'ded a man to 
carry an excuse to Huntingtovver, to prevent pursuit; and then 
he mit a letter into my hand, w^bich, he said, he brought from 
Sir William Wallace. Anxious to know the purpose of this act, 
and believing that a man who had sworn to me devoted love 
could not premeditate a niore serious outrage, I broke the seal, 
and. nearly as 1 can recollect, read to this effect: 

*‘Tbat his passion was so imperious, he had determined to 
make me his in spite of those sentiments of female delicacy 
which, while they tortured him, rendered me dearer in his eyes. 
He told me, that as he had often read in rny blushes the sym- 
pathy which my too severe virtue made me conceal, he would 
now wrest me from my cheerless widowhood; and having noth- 
ing in reality to reproach myself with, compel me to be happy. 
His friend, the only confidant of Ms love, had brought me to 
a spot whence I could not fiy; there I should remain, till he, 
Wmlace, could leave the army for a few days, and throwing 
himself on my compassion and tenderness, be received as the 
most faithful of lovers, the fondest of husbands. 

“This letter,*’ continued the countess, “was followed by 
many others; and suffice it to say, that the latent affection la 
my heart, and his subduing love, %vere too powerful in his 
cause. How his letters were conveyed I know not; but they 
w'ere duly presented to ine by the woman who attended me. At 
last the knight wild had brought me to the place, and who wore 
green armor, and a green plume, reappeared.” 

“Prodigious viliainr broke from the lips of Edwin, 
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The countess turned her eye on him for a moroeBt and then 
resumed: ^*He;was:the warrior who had borne me from Hunt- 
ingtower, and from,, that;' hour until, the period, I . now, speak 
of, I had never seen him* He .put ..another packet .■ into ,■ my. 
band, desiring me to peruse it with attention, and return Sir 
■William, Wallace a verbal answer by bim* , Yes! was all. he 
required. ' I'. , retired tO' open it; and what was my horror,' 
when I read a perfect development of the treasons for 
which he is now brought to accouot! By some mistake of 
my character, he iiad conceived me to be ambitious; and 
knowing himself to be the master of my heart, he fancied 
himself lord of my conscience also. He wrote, that until 
he saw me, he had no other end in his exertions for Scot- 
land than her rescue from a foreign yoke; ‘ but,’ added he, 

* from the moment in which I first beheld my adored Joanna, 
I aspired to place a crown on her brow!’ He tlien told me, 
that he did not deem the time of its presentation to him on the 
Carse of Stirling a safe juncture for its acceptance; neither 
w\as he tempted to rim the risk of maintaining an unsteady 
throne when I was not free to partake it; but since the 
death of Lord Mar, every wish, every hope was re-aw’a]:eried; 
and then he determined to become a king. Philip of France 
had made secret articles with him to that end. He was to hold 
Scotland of him, ‘While to make the surrender of bis country’s 
independence sure to Philip, and its scepter to himself and 
his posterity, he attempted to persuade me there would be no 
crime in destroying the chiefs whose names be enrolled in this 
list. The po|x^, he added, would absolve me from a transgression 
dictated by connubial duty; and, on our bridal day, he proposed 
the deed should be done. He would invite all these lords to a 
feast; and poison, or dagger, should lay them at his feet. 

“So impious a proposal restored me to myself. My love at 
once turned to the most decided abhorrence; and hastening to the 
Knight of the Green Plume, I told him to carry my resolution 
to his master, that I would never see him more till I should 
appear as his accuser before the tribunal of his country. The 
knight tried to dissuade me from my purpose, but in vain, and 
at last, becoming alarmed at the punishment which might over- 
take himself as the agent of such treason, he confessed to me 
that the scene of his first appearance at Linlithgow was devised 
by Wallace, who, unknown to all others, had brought Mm from 
France to assist him in the scheme he durst not confide to Scot- 
land’s friends. If I would guarantee his life, he offered to take 
me from the place where I was then confined, and convey me 
safe to Stirling. All else tliat he asked was, that I would allow 
him to be the bearer of the casket which contained Sir William 
Wallace’s letters, and suffer my eyes to be blindfolded during 
the first part of our journey- This I consented to; but the 
murderous list I had undeaignedly put into ray bosom. My head 
was again wrapped in a thick veil, and we set out. It was very 
dark; and we traveled long and swiftly till we came to a wood. 
There vras neither moon nor stars to point out any habitation. 
But being overcome with fatigue, my conductor persuaded me 
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todlsnioTOfc and take' rest' I slept beneafeli tlie trees, In the 
morning, when I awoke, I in vain looked round for the knight, 
and called him; he was-' gone? and I saw him no more. I then 
explored my way to Stirling, to warn my country of its danger— 
to unmask to the world the direst hypocrite that ever prostituted 
the name of virtue.’* 

The countess ceased; and a hundred voices broke out at once, 
pouring invectives on the traitorous ambition of Sir William 
Wallace, and invoking the regent to pass some signal condem- 
nation on so monstrous a crime. In vain Kirkpatrick thundered 
forth his indignant soul; he was unheard in the tiiniiilt; but 
going up to the countess, he accused her to her face of false- 
hood, and charged her with a design from some really treason- 
able motive to destroy the only sure hope of her country. 

‘‘And will you not speak ?” cried Edwin in agony of spirit 
grasping Wallace’s arm; ** will you not speak before these un- 
grateful men shall dare to brand your ever-honored name with 
infamy I Make yourself be heard, my noblest friend! Confute 
that wicked woman, who too surely has proved what I sus- 
pected — that this self-concealing knight came to be a traitor.” 

I will speak, my Edwdn,” returned Wallace, at the proper 
moment; but not in this tumult of my enemies. Eeiy on it, 
your friend will submit to no unjust decree.” 

“ Where is this Knight of the Green Plume ?” cried Lennox, 
almost startled in his opinion of Wallace by the consistency of 
the countess’ narrative. “ No mark of dishonor shall be passed 
on Sir William Wallace without the strictest scrutiny, liet the 
mysterious stranger be found, and confronted with Lady 
Stratliearn.” 

Notwithstanding the earl’s insisting on impartial justice, she 
perceived the doubt in his countenance, and eager to maintain 
her advantage, replied — “The knight, I fear, has fled {beyond 
our search; but that I may not want a witness to eorioborate 
the love I once bore this arch -hypocrite, and, consequently, the 
sacrifice I make to loyalty in thus unveiling him to the world, I 
call upon you, Lord ‘Lennox, to say whether you did not ob- 
serve at Dumbarton Castle the state of my too grateful heart?” 

Lennox, who well remembered lier conduct in the citadel of 
that fortress, hesitated to answer, aware that his reply might 
substantiate a guilt which he now feared would be but too 
strongly manifest. Every ear hung on his answer. Wallace 
saw what was passing in his mind; and determined to allow ail 
men to show what was in their hearts toward him and Justice, 
he looked toward the earl and said, “ Do not hesitate, my lord; 
speak all that you know or think of me. Could the deeds of 
my life be written on yon blue vault,” added he, pointing to 
the heavens, “and my breast be laid open for men to scan, I 
should be content; for then Scotland would know me as my 
Creator knows me; and the evidence which now makes even 
friendship doubt, would meet the reception due to calumny.” 

Lord Lennox felt the last remark, and stung with remorse for 
having for a moment credited anything against the frank spirit 
which gave him this permission, be replied, “ To Lady Btrath- 
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earn’s questions I must answer, tlmt at 'DunibartoB I did per- 
ceive her preference to Sir William Wallace; but I nevt'r saw 
anjthio^c in him to warrant the idea that it Avas reciprocal. And 
yet, were it even so, that bears nothing lothe point of the coun- 
tess* accusation; and, notwithstanding her princely rank, aii<I 
the deference all would pny to the widow of Lor<l Mar, as true 
Scots* we cannot relinquish to a single, witness our faith in a 
man who has so eminently served his country.” 

‘‘No,” cried Loch-awe; ‘‘if the Knight of the Green Plume 
be above ground, he shaJl be brought before this tribunal. He 
•alone can be .the traitor; and to destroy us by e.xcitlDg suspi- 
cions against our best defender, he has wrought with his own 
false pen this device to deceive the patriotic widow of the Earl 
of Mar.** 

“ No, no,” interrupted she; ‘‘ I read the whole in his own — to 
me too well known — handvvnting; and this list of the cliiefs* 
condemned by yon, indeed, traitor! to die, shall fully evince his 
guilt. Even your name, too generous earl, is in the horrid cata- 
logue.” While she spoke, she rose eagerly to hand to him the 
scroll. 

“Let me now speak, or stab me to the heart!” hastily whis- 
pered Edwin to his friend, Wallace did not withhold hioa, for 
he guessed what would be the remark of iu*s ardent soul. 
**' Hear that woman!” cried the vehement yoiitli to the regent. 
“ and say whether she now speaks the language of one who had 
ever loved the virtues of Sir William Wallace? Were she inno- 
cent of malice toward the deliverer of Scotland, would she not 
have rejoiced in Loch-awe’s suggestion, that the Green Knight 
is the traitor? Or, if that scroll she has no^v given into the re- 
gent’s hand be too nicely forged for her to detect its not being 
indeed the bandwriting of the noblest of men, would she not 
have shown some sorrow at least at being obliged to maintain, 
the guilt of one she professes once to have loved? — of one who 
saved herself, her husband, and her child from perishing! But 
here her malice has overstepped her art; and after having pro- 
moted the success of her tafe by so mingling insigDificant truths 
with falsehoods of capital import--that in acknowledging the 
one we seem to grant the other-“^he falls into her own snare! 
Even a beardless boy can now discern that, however vile the 
Green Knight may be, she shares his wickedness!” 

While Edwin spoke, Lady Stathearn^s countenance underwent 
a thousand changes. Twice she attempted to rise and interrupt 
him, but Sir Roger Kirkpatrick having teed, his eyes on her 
with a menacing determination to prevent her, she found her- 
self obliged to remain quiescent. Full of a newly-excited fear 
that Wallace had connded to her nephew the last scene in his 
tent, she started up as he seemed to pause, and with assumed 
mildness, again addressing the regent, said — that before this ap- 
parently ingenuous defense could mislead impartial minds, she 
thought it just to inform the council of the infatuated attach- 
ment of Ed win Ruthven to the accused; for she had ample oau.sa 
to assert that the boy was so bewitched by his commander— who 
had flattered his youthful vanity by loading him with distino' 
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tions only /lue to approved ' valor la manhbod— that lie was 
ready at any time to. sacrifice every coosideration of truth, 
reason, and ciuty, to please Sir William Wallace. 

‘‘Such may be in a boy,” observed Loid Loch -a we, Interrupt- 
ini:^ her; but as I know no; occasion in which it is possible for 
Sir William Wallace to falsity the truth. T call upon him, in 

f stice to himself and to his country, to reply to three qiiestioosP 
allace bowled to the venerable earl, and he proceeded: ‘*Sir 
William Wallace, are you guilty of the charge brought against 
you, of a design to tnouht the throne of Scotland by means of 
the King of France?’’ 

Wallace replied, I never designed to mount the throne of 
Scotland, either by my own means or by any other man’s.” 

Loch'awe proceederl: ‘‘ Was this scroll, containing the names 
of certain Scottish chiefs noted down for assassination, written 
by you, or under your connivance?’’' 

'*‘1 never saw the scroll, nor heard of the scroll, until this 
hour. And harder than death is the pang at my heax't when a 
Scottish chief finds it necessary to ask me such a question re- 
garding a people, to save eveu the least of whom he has so 
often seen me risk my life!” 

“ Another question,” replied Loch-a'we, “ and then, bravest of 
men, if your country acquits you not in thought and deed, 
Campbell of Loch-awe sits no more amongst its judges! What 
is your knowledge of the Knight of the Green Plume, that, in 
preference to any Scottish friend, you should intrust him with 
your wishes respecting the Countess of Strathearn?” 

Wallace’s answer was brief: “I never had any wishes respect- 
ing the wife or the widow of my friend the Earl of Mar that I 
did not impart lo every chief in the camp, and those wishes 
went no further than for her safety. As to love, that is a pas- 
sion I shall know no more; and Ladv Strathearn alone can say 
what is the end she aims at, by attributing feelings to me with 
regard to her which I never conceived, and words which I 
never uttered. Like this passion, with which she says she in- 
spired me,” added he, turning his eyes steadfastly on her face, 
was the Knight of the Green Plume! You are all acquainted 
with the manner of his introduction to meat Linlithgow. By 
the account that he then gave of himself, you all know as much 
of him as I did, till on the night that he left me at Berwick, 
and then I found him, like this story of Lady Strathearn, all a 
fable.” 

“ What is his proper title? Name him, on your knighthood!” 
exclaimed Buchan; “ for he shall yet be dragged forth to sup- 
port the veracity of my illustrious kinswoman, and to fully 
unmask his insidious accomplicer 
“Your kinswoman, Earl Buchan,” replied WalLice, “can 
best answer your question.” 

Lord Athol approached the regent, and whispered something 
in his ear. This unwotthy representative of the generous Bruce, 
immediate rose from his seat* “ Sir William Wallace,” said he, 
“you have replied to, the questions of 3U>rd L<>oh-aw©» but 
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where are your witaesses to prove that what you have spoken 
Is the truth f’ 

■Wallace was struck with surprise at this address from a man 
who, whatever might be demanded of him in the fulfillment of 
Ms office, he believed could not be otherwise than his friend; 
because, from the conridence reposed in him both by Brace and 
himself, he must be fully aware of the impossibility of these 
alh^gatioos being true. But Wallace’s astonishment was only 
fora moment; he now saw with an eye that pierced through 
the souls of the whole assembly, and, with collected firmness, 
he replied: My witnesses are in the bosom of every Scots- 
man.” - 

“ I cannot find them in mine,” interrupted Athol. 

*• Nor in mine!” was echoed from various parts of the hall. 

Invaliflate the facts brought against you by legal evidence, 
not a mere rhetorical appeal, Sir William Wallace,” added the 
regent, “ else the sentence of the law must be passed on so tacit 
an acknowledgment of guilt.” 

“ Acknowledgment of guilt!” cried Wallace, with a flush of 
god -like indignation suffusing his noble brow. If any one of 
the chiefs who have just spoken knew the beat of an iionest 
heart, they w’ould not have declared that they heard no voice 
proclaim the integrity of William Wallace. Lk them look out 
on yon carse, where they saw me refuse that crown, offered by 
themselves, which ray accuser alleges 1 would yet obtain by 
their Idood. Let them remember the banks of the Clyde, where 
I rejected the Scottish throne offered me by Edward!" Let these 
facts bear witness for me; and, if they be insufficient, look on 
Scotland, now, for the third time, rescued by my jirm from the 
grasp of a usurper! That scroll locks the door of the kingdom 
upon her enemies.” As he spoke he threw the capitulation of 
Berwick on the table. It struck a pause into the minds of the 
lords; they gazed with pallid countenances, and without a 
word, on the parchment where it lay, while he proceeded: ‘‘ If 
iny aciioDS that you see, do not convince you of my integrity, 
then believe the unsupported evidence of words, the tale of a 
woman, whose mystery, were it not for the memory of the 
honorable man whose name she once bore, I would publicly un- 
ravel— Mieve her! and leave Wallace naught of his country to 
remember, but that he has served it, and that it is unjustr^ 

“ Noblest of Scots!” cried Ijoch-awe, coming toward him, “ did 
your accuser come in the shape of an angel of light, still we 
believe your life in preference to her testimony, for G-od himself 
sjH-aks on your side. *My servants,' he declares, ‘shall be 
known by their fruits!’ And have not yours been peace to 
Scotland and good-will to men?” 

‘‘They are the serpent-folds of bis hypocrisy T cried Athol, 
alarmed at the awe-struck looks of the assembly. 

“They are the baits by which he cheats fools!” re-echoed 
Boulis. 

“They are snares, which shall catch us no more!” was now 
the general acclamation; and in proportion to the transitory 
respect which had made them bow, but for a moment, to virtue, 
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tliey BOW vociferated their contempt both of Wallace and ft-'s 
his last achievement. Inflamed with rage at the manifest de- 
termination to misjudge, his commander, and maddened at the 
contumely with which their envy affected to treat him Kirk 
Patrick threw off ail restraint, and witli the bitterness of'h^re- 
proaohes still more incensed the jealousy of the nobles and ai 1 
meuted the tumult. Lennox, vainly attempting to make him- 
seif heard, drew toward Wallace, hoping, by that movement to 
at least show on whose side he thought justice lav. At this liv-- 
ment, while the upoar raged with redoubled ciamor-the one 
party denouncing the (^mmins as the source of this conspiracy 
ag.ninst the life of Wallace; the other demanding that sentence 
should instently te passed upon him as a traitor— the door burst 
open, and Borhwell, covered with dust, and followed by a thronp- 
of amed knights, rushed into the center of the hall “ 

“ ^■ho IS It ye arraigur cried the young chief, looking indic- 
nantly around him. “ Is it not your .ieliWr vou would dl- 
Romans could not accuse the guilty Manlius in 
wght ot the eapitol he had preserved, but you. worse than 
heathens, bring your benefactor to the scene of his victories 
and there condemn him for serving you too well! Has he not 
plucked you this third time out of the furnace that would have 
consumed you? And yet in this hour, you would sacrifice him 
to the disappointed passions of a woman! Falsest of thv sex'" 
CTied be, turning to the countess, who shrunk before the pene- 
trating eyes of Andrew Murray; “do I not know thee ? Mvri 
not read thine unfemimne, thy vindictive heart ? You would 
destroy the^nian you could not seduce! Wallace!” cried he 

speak. Would not this woman have persuaded you to dis- 
grace the name, of Mar? When my vJole died; di^she not 

fo|ally°decHned r“® sne knew yon had so 

“My errand here,” answered Wallace, “is to defend mvself 
not to accuse others. I hare shown that I am innocen/ and 
my iudg.es will not look on the proofs. They obey not the laws 

in their judgment, and whatever mav be the decree I shall not 
acknowledge its authority,” «emee, i snail not 

of riie^’LT''^ ® 

fora tumult more threaten, 
ing to the welfare of the state, than if the armies of Edward 
had been in the midst of them. It was brother against brother 
friend against friend. The Lords Lennox, Bothweil and Loch- 

the unfairness with' which Sir 
WiHiam Wallace bad been treated; Kirkpatrick declared thlt 
no arguments could be used with men so devoid of reason and 
words of reproach and reviling passing on all sides swZs We” e 
fiercely drawn. The Countess of Strathearn seeing herself ne- 
gleeted by even her friends in the strife, and feailul tZt tTe 
prty of Wallace might at last gain the ascendance and tl4t 
herself, then without her traitor corslet on her breast mie:ht 
meet their hasty vengeance, rose abruptly, and givin"- hOThand 
tQ a herald, hurried out of the assembly. ® ” 
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CHAPTEE hXXXB. 

BALLOCHaEIOH. 

mrrrn w,nTCiii«iq With cllffictilty iiiteiTupted tlie mortal attack 
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tlieir rf^soliitlonio make me infamous. , Bqt tlmt, my friend, is 
bejand her compass. I have done my duty to Scot! nd, and 
thk conviction must live in every honest: heart— ay, and wiih 
dishonest too— i‘or aid they not fear, my integrity, 'they wonfd 
not Isave thoiig'iit it necessary to deprive me of power. Heaven 
shield our prince! I dread that BadenochV next shaft may be 
at ijim!'* . 

No,’* cried Both well. “ aO is leveled at his best friend. In a 
low voice, I taxed the reagent with disloyalty, for permitting liiis 
outrage on you. and his fosely envious 'answer was,: ‘ Wa.lk€.*e’s, 
removal is Bruce’s security; who will acknowledge him wlien 
they know that this man is his dictator?’” 

Wallace, sighed at, this ply, ■which only confirmed him in liis. 
resoliition, and he told Bothwell that he saw' no alteimative, if 
he wished to still the agitations of his country, and pre serve Its 
prince from premature discovery, but to indeed remove tlie sub- 
ject of ail these eontentioos from their siglit. 

Attempt it not!” exedaimed Bothwell; “propose but a step 
toward that end, and you will determine nie to avenge my 
country, at the peril of my own life, on all in that accursed as- 
sembly who have menaced yours!” In short, tlie young earl’s 
deounciations were so earnest agaiOvSt the lords in Stirling, that 
Wallace, tiinking it dangerous to exasperate him further, con- 
sented to remain in his camp till the arrival of Ruthveu shouM 
bring him the advantage of his counsel. 

The issue showed that Bothwell was not mistaken. The ma- 
iority of the Scottisii nobles envied Wallace his glory, and hated 
him for that virtue which drew the eyes of the people to com- 
pare him vvitli their selfish courses. The regent, hoping lo be- 
come the first in Bruce’s favor, was not less urgent to ruin the 
man who so deservedly stood the highest in that prince’s esreein. 
He bad therefore entered warmly into the proji*ct of Lady 
Strathearn. But when, during a select confereuce between 
them, previous to her open cliarge of Wallace, she natued Sir 
Thomas de Longue vilie as one of his foreign emissaries, Cum- 
min observed: 

“ If you would have your accusation succeed, do not mention 
that knight at all. He Is nay friend. He is now ill near Perth, 
and roust know nothing of this affair till it be over. Should he 
live, be will nobly thank you for your forbearance; should he 
die, I will repay you as becomes your nearest kinsman.” 

All were thus united in one determined effort to hurl Wallace 
from Ins station in the state. But when they believe * that dooe, 
they quarreled amongst themselves in deciding who was to iili 
tbe'great miiifary office, which his prowess had now renderea .a 
poFt rather of honor than of danger. 

Id the midst of these feuds Sir Simon Fraser abruotiv ap- 
peared in the council- hall. His Countenance proclaimed in's 
tidings, Lennox and Loch awe (who had duly attended, ui 
hopes of briogiog over some of the more pliabie ciiiefs to em- 
brace the cause of Justice), listened vvith something like exulta- 
tion to his suddenly disastrous information. When the English 
governor at Berwick learned the removal of Wallace from his 
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of a passion Wallace had conceived for her, and which she fcrealed 
with disdain, he had repented of bis former refusal of the crown 
of Scotland; and, misled by a hope that she would not repeat 
her rejection of his hand could it present her a scepter, he was 
now attempting to compass that dignity by the most compli- 
cated Intrigues. Bhe -tben related how, at her instigation, the 
regent had deposed him from his tiiilitary command, and she 
ended %vith saying, that impelled by loyalty to Edward (wboni 
her better reason now recognized as the lawful sovereign of her 
country), she had come to exhort that monarch to renew bis 
invasion of the kingdom. 

Intoxicated with her beauty, and enraptured by a manner 
which seemed to tell him that a softer sentiment than usual 
had made her select him as the embassador to the king, De ^ 
■Warenne greedily drank in all her words; and ere he allowed 
this, to him, romantic conference to break up, he had thrown 
himself at her feet, and implored her, by every impassioned 
argument, to grant him the privilege of presenting her to Ed- 
ward as his intended bride, De Warenne was in the meridian 
of life; and being fraught with a powder at court bej^ond most 
of his peers, she determined to accept his hand, and wield its 
high influence to the destruction of Wallace, even should sise 
be compelled in the act to precipitate her country in his fall. Be 
Warenne drew from ber a half-reluctant con.^ent; and, w’hile he 
poured forth the transports of a happy lover, he was not so 
much enamored of the fine person of Lady SJtrathearn as to b® 
altogether insensible to the advantages which his alliance with 
her would give to Edward in his Scottish pretensions. And as 
it would consequently increase his own importance with that 
monarch, he lost no time in communioatiogtheoircumatanees to 
him. Edward suspected something in this sudden attachment 
of the countess, which, should it transpire, might cool the 
ardor of his officer for uniting so useful an agent to his cause; 
therefore, having highly approved De Warenqe’s conduct in this 
affair, to hasten the nuptials, he proposed being present at 
their solemnization that very evening. The solemn vows which 
Lady Strathearn then pledged at the altar to De Warenne were 

S renounced by her with no holy awe of the marriage contract; 

ut rather as those alone by which she swore to complete her 
revenge on Wallace, and, by depriving* him of life, prevent the 
climax to her misery, of seeing him (what she believed he in- 
tended to become) the husband of Helen Mar. 

The day after she became De Warenne’s wife, she accompa- 
nied Mm by sea to Berwick; and from that place she dispatched 
messengers to the regent, and to other nobles, her kinsmen, 
fraught with promises, which Edward, in the event of success, 
had solemnly pledged himself to ratify. Her embassador ar- 
rived at Stirling tite day succeeding that in which Wallace and 
his troops bad marched from Baliochgeicb. The letters he 
brought were eagerly opened by Badenoch an<i his chieftains, 
and they found their contents to this effect. She announced to 
them her marriage with the lord warden, who was returned 
Into Scotland with every power for the final subjugation of the 
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country; and therefore she besought the regent and his council, 
not to raise a hostile arm against him if they would not merely 
escape the indignation of 'a great king, bat insure his favor. 
She cast out hints to Badenoch, as if Edward meant to reward 
his acquiescence with the crown of Scotland; and with similar 
bobs, proportioned to the views of all her other kinsmen, she 
smoothed their anger against that monarch’s former insults, 
p.'rsuading them to at least reonaiii inactive during the last 
struggle of their country. 

Meanwhile Wallace, taking his course along the banks of the 
Forth, w’iien the night drew near, encamped his little army at 
tiie base of the craigs, east of Edinburgh Castle. His march 
having been long and rapid, the men were much fatigued, and 
hardly were laid upon their heather beds before they fell asleep. 
Wallace had learned from bis scouts that the mam body of the 
Southrons had approached within a few miles of Dalkeith. 
TIdther he hoped to go next morning, and there, be trusted, 
strike the conclusive blow for Scotland, by the destruction of a 
division which lie understood comprised the flower of the En* 
glish army. V/ith these expecbitions he gladly saw his trooj^ 
lying in that repose which would rebrace their strengtli for the 
combat, and, as the hours of night stole on while his possessed 
mind waked for all around, he was pleased to see his ever- 
watchful Edwin sink down in a profound sleep. 

it was Wallace’s custom, once at least in the night, to go him- 
self the rounds of his posts, to see that all was safe. The air 
was serene and lie walked out on this duty. He passed from 
line to line, from station to station, and all was in order. One 
post alone remained to he visited, and that was a point of obser- 
vation on the craigs near Arthur’s Seat. As be proce»?ded along 
a lonely defile between the rocks which overhang the ascent of 
the mountain, he was startled by the indistinct sight of a figure 
amongst the rolling vapors of the night, seated on a towering 
clijBE directly in the way be was to go. The broad light of the 
moon, breaking from behind the clouds, shone full upon the 
spot, and discovered a majestic form in gray robes, leaning on 
a harp; while his face, mournfully gazing upward, was rendered 
venerable by a long wdiite beard that mingled with the floating 
mist, Wallace paused, and stopping some distance from this 
extraordinary apparition, looked on it in silence. The strings 
of the harp seemed softly touched, but it was onlv the sighing 
of a transitory breeze passing over them. The viiiration ceased, 
but, in the next moment the hand of the master indeed struck 
the chords, and with so full and melancholy a sound that Wal- 
lace for a few minutes was riveted to the ground; then moving 
forward wvith a breathless caution, not to disturb the nocturnal 
bard, he gently approached. He was, however, descried! The 
venerable figure clasped his hands, and in a voice of mournful 
solemnity exclaimed; 

** Art thou come, doomed of Heaven, to hear thy sad coro- 
nach?” Wallace started at this salutation. The bard, with the 
same emotion, continued; No choral byrnns hallow thy bleeds 
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Ing corpse— wolves bowl tbj^ requiem— eagles scream over thy 
desolate grave! Fly, chieftain, flyl’' 

What, venerable father of the harp/’ cried Wallace, inter- 
rupting the awful pause, thus addresses one whom he must 
mistake for some other warrior?” 

Can the spirit of inspiration mistake its object ?” demr tided 
the bard. “ Can he whose eves have been opened be blind to 
Sir William Wallace — ^to the' blood which clogs his mounting 
footsteps ?” 

And what or who am I to understand art thou ?” replied 
Wallace, “Who is the saint whose holy charity would antici- 
pate the obsequies of a man who yet may be destined to a long 
pilgrimage ?” 

“Who I am,” resumed the bard, “will be shown to thee 
when thou hast passed yon starry firmament. But the galaxy 
streams with blood; the bugle of death is alone beard; and thy 
lacerated breast heaves in vain against the hoofs of opposing 
squadrons. They charge — Scotland falls! Look not on me, 
champion of thy- country! Sold by thine enemies — betrayed by 
thy friends! It was not the seer of St. Anton who gave thee 
these wounds — that heart’s blood was not drawn by me: a 
woman’s hand in mail, ten thousand armed waiTiors strike the 
mortal steel — he sinks, he falls! Bed is the blood of Eskel Thy 
vital stream hath dyed it. Fly, bravest of the brave, and live! 
Stay, and perish!” With a shriek of horror, and throwing his 
ageS arms extended toward the heavens, while Ins gray beard 
mingled in the rising blast, the seer rushed from sight. Wallace 
saw the misty rocks' alone, and was left in awful solitude. 

For a few minutes he stood in profound silence. His very 
soul seemed deprived of power to answer so terrible a denun- 
ciation, wdth even a questioning thought. He had heard the 
destruction of Scotland declared, and himself sentenced to per- 
ish if he did not escape the general ruin by flying from her 
side! This terrible decree of fate, so disastrously corroborated 
by the extremity of Bruce, and the divisions in the kingdom, 
had been sounded in his ear, had been pronounced by one of 
those sages of his country, on whom the spirit of prophecy, 
it was believed, yet descended, with all the horrors of u woe- 
denouticing trumpet. Could he then doubt its truth ? He did 
not doubt; he believed the midnight voice he had heard. But 
recovering from the first shock of such a doom, and remem- 
bering that it still left the choice to himself, between dishon- 
ored life or glorious death, be resolved to show bis respect to 
the oracle by manifesting a persevering obedience to the eternal 
voice which gave those agents utterance; and while he bowed 
to the warning, be vowed to be the last who should fall from 
the side of his devoted country. “ If devoted,” cried be, “ then 
our fates shall be the same. My fall from thee shall be into my 
grave. Scotland may have struck the breast that shielded lier, 
yet, Father of Mercies, forgive her blindness, and grant me 
still permission a little longer to oppose my heart between her 
and this fearful doom!” 
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CH AFTER. LXXT. 

BAIiKEim . ■ , 

AWTEDt but not iutimiflate^J by tbe prophecy of the seer^ Wal- 
lace next day drew up his army in order for the new battle near 
a convent of Cistercian monks on the narrow plain of Dalkeith. 
The two rivers Eske., flowing on each .side of the little phalanx, , 
formed a temporary barrier tetween it and the pressing legions 
of De Warenne. The earl’s troops seemed countlef-'S, while tiv? 
Southron lords who led them on, being elated by the represen » 
tations which the Countess of Strathearn had given to them of 
the disunited state of the Scottish army, and the consequent dis- 
may which had seized their hitherto all -oonguering commander, 
bore down upon the Scots with an impetuosity which threatened 
their universal destruction. Deceived by the blandishing false- 
hoods of his bride, De Warenne had entirely changed his former 
opinion of his brave opponent, and by her sophistries having 
brought his mind to adopt stratagemsof intimi<lation unworthy 
of his nobleness (so contagious is baseness, in too fond a contact 
with the unprincipled!), he placed himself on an adjoining 
height, intending from tliat commanding post to dispense his 
orders and behold his victory. 

“ Soldiers!’' cried he, ** the rebel’s hour is come. The sentence 
of Heaven is gone forth against him. Charge resolutely, and 
lie and his host are yours!” 

The sky was obscured; an awful stillness reigned through the 
air, and the spirits of the mighty dead seemed leaning from 
the clouds, to witness this last struggle of their sons, Fate 
did indeed hover ov6u* the opposing armies. Slie descended on 
the head of Wallace, and dictated from amidst his waving 
plumes. She pointed his spear, slie wielded his flaming sword, 
she charged with him in the dreadful shock of battle, De 
Warenne saw his foremost thousands fall. He heard the shouts 
of the Scots, the cries of his men, and the plains of Stirling 
rose to his remembrance. He hastily ordered the knights around 
him to bear his wife from the field; and deisCimdiiig tlm field to 
lead forward himself, was met and almost overwhelmed by his 
flying troops; horses without riders, men without shield or 
sxvorcJ, but all in dismay, rushed past him. He called to them, 
he waved the royal standard, he urged, he reproached, he rah 
Med, and led them back again. The fight recommenced. Long 
and bloody was the conflict. De Warenne fought for conquest 
and to recover a lost reputation. Wallace contended for his 
country, and to show himself always worthy of her latest 
blessing ** before he should go hence and be no more seen,” 

The issue declared for Scotland. But the ground was cov- 
ered with tbe slain, and Wallace chased a wounded foe with 
troops which dropped as they pursued. At sight of the melan- 
choly state of his intrepid soldiers, he tried to check their ar- 
dor, but In vain. 

It is for Wallace that we conq^uer!” cried they; **and we 
die, or prove him the only captain m this ungrateful country,” 
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Mglit compelled them to halt, and while they rested on their 
arins. Wallace was satisfied that he had destroyed the power of 
De Warenne. As he leaned on his sword, and stood with Ed- 
win near the w^atch-fire, over which that youthfui hero kept a 
guard, he contemplated with generous forbearance the terrified 
Southrons as they fled precipitately hy the foot of the hill to- 
w arc! the Tweed. Wallace now told his friend the history of his 

venture with the seer of the craigs, and finding within him- 
self how much the brightness of true reli ion excludes the 
g'ooms of superstition, he added, “The proof of the Divine 
Spirit in prophec.^ is its completion. Hence let the false seer I 
met last night warn you, my Edwin, by my example, how you 
give credit to any prediction that might slacken tiie sitiew's of 
duty. God can speak but one language. He is not a man, that 
be shot Id repent; neither a mortal, that he should change his 
purpose. This prophet of Baal beguiled me into a credence of 
bis denunciation; but not to adopt the conduct his offered al- 
ternative would have persuaded me to pursue. I now see that 
be was a traitor in both, and henceforth shall read my fate in 
the oracles of God alone. Obeying them, my Edwin,\ve need 
not fear the curses of our enemy, nor the lying of suborned 
soothsayers.” 

The splendor of this victory struck to the souls of the council 
at Stirling, but with no touch of remorse. Scotland being again 
rescued from the vengeance of her implacable foe, the disaffected 
lords in the citadel affected to spurn at her preservation, declur- 
ing to the regent that they would rather bear the yoke of the 
veriest tyrant in the world than owe a moment of freedom to 
the man who (they pretended to believe) had conspired against 
their lives. And they had a weighty reason for this decision: 
though De Warenne w^as beaten, his wife was a victor. She had 
made Edw’ard triumphant in the venal hearts of her kinsmen; 
gold and her persuasions, with promises of future honors from 
the King of England, had sealed them entirely his. All but the 
regent were ready to commit everything into the hands of Ed- 
ward. The rising favor of these other lords with the court of 
England induced him to recollect that he might rule as the un- 
rivaled friend of Bruce, should that prince live; or, in case of 
his death, he might have it in his own power to assume the 
Scottish throne iintrammeled. These thoughts naade him fluc- 
tuate, and bis country found him as undetermined in treason as 
unstable in fidelity. 

Immediately on the victory at Dalkeith, Kirkpatrick (eager to 
be the firsSt communicator of such welcome news to Lennox, 
who had planted himself as a watch at Stirling) withdrew se- 
cretly from Wallace’s camp. and. hoping to move the gratitude 
of the refractory lords, entered full of honest joy into the midst 
of their council. 

He proclaimed the success of his commander. His answer 
was accusations and insults. All that had been charged against 
the too-foi‘tunare Wallace, was re-urged with added acrimony. 
Treachery to the state, hypocrisy in morals, fanaticism in relig- 
lon^po stigma was too extravagant, too contradictory, to be 
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afBxerl to hisname. , ' They who- had been. hurt In the fray In the 
hall, painted to. tdieir still smarting 'woniids, and called upon 
Lennox to say if .they clid nofe plead against so dangerous a man 

DangeroiW to your criint?s,: ancl rumoiis to your ambition f 
cried Kirkpatrick;* for so help me God, I believe that an hon- 
esterniaii than William.’ ■\¥ allace- lives not in Scotland! And 
that ye know, 'and ; his virtues overtopping your littleness, ye 
would uproot the greatness which ye cannot ’equal.” ■ 

This speech, which a burst of indignation had wrested from 
him, brought clown the wi'ath of the whole party upon himself. 
Lord Athol, yet stung with his old wound, fiirionsly struck, him; 
Kirkpatrick 'drew his sword, and the two chiefs commenced, a 
furious couibat, each determined on the extirpation of the other. 
Gasping with almost the last breathings of life, neither could be 
torn from their desperate revenge, till many were hurt in at- 
tempting to separate them; and then the two were carried oil 
insensible, and covered with wounds. . 

When this sad news was transmitted to Sir William Wallace, 
it found Inns on tlie banks of theEske, just retoned from the 
cita»lel of Berwick, where, once more master of that fortress, 
he had dictated the terms of a conqueror and a patriot. 

In the scene of his former victories, the romantic shades of 
Hawtborndean, he now pitched his triumphant cam{>;aod from 
its verdant bounds dispatched the requisite orders to the gar- 
risoned castles on the borders. While employed in this duty, 
bis heart was wrung by an account of the newly-aroused storm in 
the citadel of Stirling; but as some equivalent, the chieftains of 
Mid-Lochian poured In to him on every side; and, acknowledg- 
ing him their protector, he again found himself the idol of 
gratitude, and the almost deified object of trust. At such a 
moment, when with one voice they were disclaiming all partic- 
ipation in the insurgent pi'oceedings at Stirling, another mes- 
senger arrived from Lord Lennox, to conjure him, if ho would 
avoid open violence or secret treachery, to march his victorious 
troops imtnediateiy to that city, and seize the assembled ab- 
thanes* at once as traitors to their country. ‘*Kesume the 
regency,” added he; *t which you only know how to conduct; 
and crush a treason which, increasing hourly, now walks 
openly in the day, threatening all that is virtuous, or faithful to 
yom” 

He did not hesitate to decide against this counsel; for, in fol- 
lowing it, it could not be one adversaxy he must strike, but 
thousands. “ I am only a brother to my countrymen,” said ha 
to himself, ‘‘and have no right to force them to their duty. 
When their king appears, then these rebellious heads may be 
made to bow,” W hile he mused upon the letter of Lennox,^ Butb- 
ven entered the recess of the tent, whither he had retired to 
read it. 

I bring you better news of our friends at Huntingtower,’*' 
cried the good lord. Here is a packet from Douglas, and an- 
other from my wife.” 

^ Abthanes, wbieb means the great lords, was a titb of pre-eminence 
given to the higher order of chSefs. 
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Wallace gladly read them, and found that Bruce^ was relieved 
from his dvilirium; but so weak, that his friends dared not 
hazard a relapse by imparting to him any idea of the pro- 
ceedings at Stirling. All he knew was, that Wallace was 
victorious in arms, and panting fort ius recovery. : to render 
such success really beneficial to his country! Helen and 
Isabella, with the "sage of Ercildown, were the prince’s un- 
wearied attendants; and though his life was yet in extreme 
peril, it was to be hoped that their attentions, and Ids own con- 
stitution, would finally cure the wound* and conquer its at- 
tendant fever. Comforted with these tidings, Wallace declared 
his intentions of visiting his suffering friend as soon as he could 
establish any principle in the minds of his followers to induce 
them to bear, even for a little time, with the insolence of the 
abthanes. I will then,” said he, “ watch by the side of our 
beloved Bruce till his recovered health allows him to proclaiai 
himstdf king; and with that act I trust all these feuds will be 
forever laid to sleep!” Euthven pariicipated in these hopes, 
and the friends returned into the council tent. But all there 
was changed. Most of the Lothian chieftains had also received 
messages from their friends in Stirling. Allegations against 
Wallace; arguments to prove the policy of submitting them- 
selves and their properties to the protection of a great and gen- 
erous king, though a foreigner, rather than to risk all by at- 
taching themselves to the fortunes of a private person, who 
made their services the ladder of his ambition,” were the 
contents of their packets; and they had been sufficient to 
shake the easy faith to which they were addressed. On the 
re entrance of Wallace, the chieftains stole suspicious glances 
at each other, and, without a word, glided severally out of the 
tent. 


CHAPTER LXXVI. 

HAWTHOBNDBAN. 

Next morning, instead of coming as usual directly to their 
acknowledged protector, the Lothian chieftains were seen at 
different parts of the camp, closely conversing in groups; and 
when any of Wallace’s officers approached, they separated, or 
withdrew to a greater distance. This strange conduct Wallace 
attributed to its right source, and thought of Bruce with a 
sigh, when he contemplated the variable substance of these 
men’s minds. However, he was so convinced that nothing but 
the proclamation of Bruce, and that prince’s personal exertions, 
could preserve his country from falling again into the snare 
from which he had just snatched it, that be was preparing to 
set out for Perthshire with such persuasions, when Ker hastily 
entered his tent. He was followed by the Lord Soulis, LorS 
Buchan, and several other chiefs of equally hostile intentions. 
Soulis did not hesitate to. declare bis errand. 

We come, Sir William Wallace, by the command of the 
regent, and the assembled abthanes of Scotland, to take these 
Istave troops, which have perforaied such good service jfco their 
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country, from the power of a man who, we itare every reason 
to believe, means to turn their arnis agamst 
realm. Without a pardon from the state; 
ture of tne regent; in contempt of the court, which, havii^ 
found you guiltv of high treason, had in mercy delayed to pi o- 
nounce sentence on your crime, yon have presumed to place 
vourself at the head of the national troops, and to take to i on - 
ielf the merit of a victory won by their 
designs are known, and the authority you have desfusi^ i 
roused to nunish. You are to accompany us this day to fett- 
ling. We have brought a guard of four thousand men to con.- 

: .pel your obedience.” 

Before tbe indignant spirit of Wallace could uUer the ansvrer 

his ^ongs d^tlted, Bothwell, who at sight of the regent s 
troops had hastened to his general’s tent, entered, followed by 
his chieftans: “Were your guard forty thousand, instead ot 
four ” cried he, “ they should not force our commander from ns 
they should not extinguish the glory of Scotland beneaUi the 
traUorous devices of hell -engendered envy and murdeious 

cowardice.” i a 

Soulis turned on him with eyes of fire, and laid ins hand on 

cowardicer reiterated Bothwell; “the midnight lav- 
isher,^he slanderer of virtue, the betrayer of his country, knows 
in his heart that he fears to draw aught but 

He dreads tiie scepter of honor; Wa lace ^‘'‘4nd Lave 

and her votaries may reign in Sootland. A tnousanrt wave 
Scots lie uuder these sods, and a tlionsand yet survive who may 
share their graves; but they never will relinquish then uiviin 
cible leader into the bands of traitors! , , , 

Tbe clamors of the citadel of Stirling now resounded through 
the tent of Wallace. Invectives, accusations, tlireatenings, re- 
Tiroaehes and revilings, joined in one turbulent upro.m. Again 
Cmds were drawn; hnd Wallace, in attempting to beat down 
the weapons of Soulis and Buchan, aimed at Botlnvells heart, 
musThliTO received tlie point of Soulis; in his own body,, bad ^ 
not grasped the blade, and, wrenching it out of the chief s han.i. 
broke it ^to shivers: “Such be the fate of every sword which 
Scot drawragainst Scot!'’ cried he. » Put up your weapons, 
mv friends The arm of Wallace is not shrunk, that he could 
himrelf, did he think that violence -|re -cessary 
mv determination, once and forever! aucleci ne, i 
acknowledge no authority in Scotland but the 
present regent and his abthanes outrage them in every ordi- 
Efnce and I shoull indeed be a traitor to my country did I 
submit to such men’s behests. I shall not obey their summons 
to Stirling' neither will 1 permit a hostile arm to be raised _ m 
t4s camp riainS their delegates, unless the violence tegins 
Ith thefn. ^This is my answer.” Uttering th^e words he 
motioned Bothwell to follow him, and left the tent. 

aossing a rude plank- bridge, whtelr then lay o^er the Bske, 
lie met Lord Euthven, acoorapanied by Edwm and Lord Sin 
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clair. The latter came to inform Wallace that embassadors 
from Edward awaited his presence at Roslyn. 

“ They came to offer peace to our distracted country,’* cried 
Sinclair," 

“Then/’ answered Wallace. “ I shall not delay going where I 
may hear the terms.” Horses were brought; and, during their 
short ride, to prevent the impassioned representations of 
the still raging Bothweil, Wallace communicated, to his not 
less indignant friends, the particulars of the scene he had left, 
“ These contentions mustbe terminatied/’ added he; “and with 
God’s blessing, a few days and they shall be so!” 

“Heaven gx*ant it!” x*etarned Binctair, thinking he referred 
to the proposed negotiation. “If Edward’s offers be at ail rea» 
sonable, I would urge you to accept them; otherwise invasion 
from without, and civil commotion within, will probably make 
a desert of poor Scotland.” 

Euthven interrupted him: “ Despair not, my lord! Whatever 
be the fate of this embassy, let us remember that it is our stead- 
iest friend who decides, and that his arm is still with us to re- 
pel invasion, to chastise treasoni” 

Edwin’s eyes turned with a direful expression upon Wallace, 
while he lowly murmured: “Treasoni hydra treason!” 

Wallace understood him, and answered: “ Grievous are the 
alternatives, my friends, which your love for me would per- 
suade you even to welcome. But that which I shall choose 
will, I trust, indeed lay the land at peace, or point its hostilities 
to the only aim against which a true Scot ought to direct his 
sword at this crisis!” 

Being arrived at the gate of Eoslyn, Wallace, regardless of 
those ceremonials wliich often delay the business they pretend 
to dignify, entered at once into the hall where the embassadors 
sat. Baron Hilton was one, and Le de Spencer (father to the 
young and violent envoy of that name) was the other. At 
sight of the Scottish chief they rose; ana the pood baron, be- 
lieving he came on a propitious errand, smiling, said, “Sir 
William Wallace, it is your private ear I am commanded to 
seek.” While speaking, he looked on Sinclair and the other 
lords.” 

“ These chiefs are as myself,” replied Wallace; “ but I will 
not impede your embassy by crossing the wishes of your master 
in a triffe,” He then turned to his friends; “ Indulge the mon- 
arch of England in making me the first acquainted with that 
which can only be a message to the whole liation.” 

The chiefs withdrew; and Hilton, without further parley, 
opened the mission. He said that King Edward, more than ever 
impressed with the wondrous military talents of Sir William 
Wallace, and solicitous to make a friend of so heroic an enemy, 
had sent him an offer of grace, which, if he contemned, must be 
the last. He offered him a theater whereon he might display 
his peerless endowments to *the admiration of the w'orld— the 
kingdom of Ireland, with its yet unreaped fields of glory, and 
all the ample riches of its abundant provinces, should be bis! 
Sdward only required, in return for this royal gilt, that he 
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BliotiM abaucfoo tlie catise of Scotland, swear fealty to him^ for 
Irelaadj and reeip:^ into his hands one whom he had prosmbed 
as the most nngniteful of traitors. In double acknowledgment 
for the latter sacriiiee AVal’aee need only send to England a list 
of those Scottish lords against whom be bore resentment., aod 
their fates should be ordered according to his dietatevS. Edward 
concIofUui his offers by inviting him immediately to London, to 
be invested with his new sovereignty; and Hilton ended his ad- 
dress by showing him the madness of abiding in a country 
where almost every chief, secretly or openly, carried a dagger 
against his life; and therefore he exhorted him no longer to con- 
tend for a nation unworthy of freedom, that it bore wntb im- 
patience the only man who had the courage to maintain its in- 
dependence by virtue alone. 

Wallace replied calmly, and without hesitation; 

To this message an honest man can make but one reply. As 
well might your sovereign exact of me to dethrone the angels 
of heaven, as to require me to subscribe to his proposals. They 
do but mock me; and aware of my rejection, they are thus de- 
livered, to throve the whole blame of this cruelly-persecuting 
war upon me. Edward knows that as a knight, a true Scot, and 
a man, I should dishonor myself to accept even life, ay, or the 
lives of ail my kindred, upon tliese terms.” 

Hilton interrupted him by declaring the sincerity of Edward; 
and, contrasting it with the ingratitude of the people whom he 
had served, he conjured him, with every persuasive of rhetoric, 
every entreaty dictated by a mind that revered the very firm- 
ness he strove to shake, to relinquish Ins faithless country, and 
become the friend of a king ready to receive him with open 
arms. 'Wallace shook bis head; and with an incredulous smile 
which spoke his thoughts of Edward, while his eyes beamed 
kindness upon Hilton, he answ^ered: 

^‘Can the man who would bribe me to betray a friend, be 
faithful in his friendship ? But that is not the weight with me. 
I was not brought up in those schools, my good baron, whicb^ 
teacii that sound policy or true self-interest can be 
from virtue. When I was a boy, my father often TOputtiil to 
me this proverb; 

“ Dico tibi yerum, honestas, optbna rerum, 

Kunquam seryili sub nexu vivitur fill.”* 

I ieaimed it then; I have since made it the 8tau<1ard of my 
actions, and I 'm&wer your monarch in a word. Were all my 
countrymen to resign their claims to the liberty which is their 
right, I alone would declare the independence of my country; 
and by God^s assistance, while I live, acknowledge no other 
master* than the laws of St. David, and the legitimate heir of his 
blood!” 

The glow of resolute patriotism which overspread his counte- 

* Tbissaying of the parental teacher of Wallace is recorded. It means, 
“ Know of a certainty that virtue, the best of possessions, never can 
ist under the bond of servility. 
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nance while he spoke was reflected by a fluotnating color on 
.that of . . , . . 

Noble chief!” cried he; admire while I regret; I revere 
the virtue which I am even now constrained^ to denounce. 
These principles, bravest of men, might have suited the simple 
ages of Greece and Borne; a Phocion or a Fabriciiis might have 
ntterect the like, and comp<^dled the homage of their enemies; 
but in these days, such magnanimity is considered frenzy, and 
ruin is its consequence,” 

And shall a Christian,” cried Wallace, reddening with the 
flush of honest shame, “ deem the virtue which even heathens 
practiced with veneration, of too pure a nature to be exercised 
by men taught by Christ himself? There is blasphemy in the 
idea, and I can hear no more.” 

Hilton, in confusion, excused his argument by declaring that 
it proceeded from his observations on the conduct of men. 

“ And shall we,” replied Wallace, ** follow a moltitude to do 
evil? I act to one Being alone. Edward must acknowledge 
His supremacy, and by that know that my soul is above all 
price!” 

“ Am I answered ?” said Hilton, and then hastily interrupting 
himself, he added, in a voice even of supplication; your fate 
rests on your reply! Oh! noblest of warriors, consider only for 
the day!” 

‘‘ Not for a moment,” said Wallace; I am sensible of your 
kindness; but my answer to Edward has been pronounced.” 

Baron Hilton turned sorrowfully away, and Le de Spencer 
rose. 

“Sir William Wallace, rny part of the embassy must be de- 
livered to you in the assembly of your chieftains.” 

“ In the congregation of ray camp?” returned he; and open- 
ing the door of the ante- room, in which his friends stood, he 
sent Edwin to summon his chiefs to the platform before the 
council tent. 


CHAPTER LXXVII. 

WAIXACB’S TENT, 

When Wallace approached his tent, he found not only the 
captains of his own army, but the followers of Soulis and the 
chieftains of Lothian. He looked on this range of his enemies 
with a fearless eye, and passing through the crowd, took his 
station beside the embassadors, on the placforra of the tent. 
The venerable Hilton turned avvay wdth rears on his veteran 
cheeks as the chief advanced, and*Le cle Spencer came forward 
to speak. Wallace, with a dignified action, requested his leave 
for a few minutes, and then addressing the congregated warriors 
unfolded to ihera the offer of Edward to him, and his reply, 

“And now,” added he, “ the embassndor of England is at lib- 
erty to declare his master's alternative.” 

Lede Spencer again advanced; but the acclamations with 
which the followers of Wallace acknowledged the nobleness of 
his answer, excited such an opposite clamor on the side of the 
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Sotilk party, that Le de Speocer was obliged t6 motitit . a war 
carriage which stciod near, and to vociferate long and loudly for 
silence before he could be heard. Bat the first words which 
caught, the ears of his audience acted.. like a spell, and seemed to 
hold them in breathless attention. 

Since Sir William Wallace rejects the grace of his liege lord, 
Edward King of England offered to him this once, and never to 
be again, repeated: thus saith the king in -his clemency to the 
earls, barons, knights, and commonalty of Scotland! To every 
ooe of them, chief 'and vassal, esceptiog the aforesaid incorri- 
gible rebel, he, tlie royal Edward, grants an.a£o.oesty of ail their 
past ti\ asons against his sacred person aiad rule, provided tliafc 
wa’thin iiveiity-four hours after .they, hear the words of this 
prociaoiatbn they acknowledge their disloyalty, with repent- 
ance, and laying down their arms, swear eternal fealty to their 
only lawful ruler, Echvard, the lord of the whole island from 
..sea to sea.'’ , Le de Spencer then ' proeiaimed the King of Eng- 
land to be now on the borders with an army of a hundred thou- 
sand uien, ready to march with fire and sword into the heart of 
the kingdom, and put to the rack all of every sex, age, aod con- 
dition, who should venture to dispute his rights. ‘'Yield,” ad^ 
ded he, ‘‘ wliile you may yet not only grasp the mercy extended 
to you, but the rewards and the honors he is ready to bestow. 
Adhere to that unhappy man, and by to-morrow’s "sunset your 
olfeiided king will be on these hills, and then mercy sliall be no 
more! Death is the doom of Sir William Wallace", and a simi- 
lar fate to every Scot who after this hour dares to give luor 
food, shelter, or succor. He is the prisoner of King Edward, 
and thus I demand him at your hands!” 

Wallace spoke not, but with an unmoved countenance looked 
around upon the assembly. Edwin precipitated himself into 
Me arms. Both well’s fuirsoul then forced utterance from his 
laboring breast; 

“Tell your sovereign,” cried he, “that he mistakes. We are 
the conquerors who ought to dictate terms of peace! Wallace 
is our invincible leader, our redeemer from, slavery, the earthly 
hope io whom we trust, and it is not in the power of men nor 
devils to bribe us to betray onr benefactor. Away to your king 
Slid tell him that Andrew Murray, and every honest Scot, i® 
teady to live or lo die by the side of Sir William Wallace.” 

And by this good sword I sw€'ar the yan^el” cried Ruth- 
Iren.” 

And so do I!” rejoined Scrymgeour, “ or may the standard 
of Scotland be my winding-sheet!” 

‘‘ Or may the Clyde swmilow us up, quick!” exclaimed Lock* 
hart of Lee, shaking his mailed hand at the embassadors. 

But not another chief spoke for- Wallace. Even Sinclair wa^ 
intimidated, and like others wdio wished him well, be feared to 
utter his sentiments. But most, oh! shame to Scotland and to 
man, cast up their bonnets and cried aloud, “Long live King 
Edward, the only legitimate Lord of Scotland!” At tiiie outcry, 
ivhich was echoed even by some in whom he had confided, 
While it pealed around him like a burst of thunder, Wallace 
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threw out lik arms, as if he would yet protect Scotlattd from 
herself. Oh! desolate people,” exclaimed lie, in a voice of 
piercina; woe, “ too credulous of fair speeches, and not aware of 
the calamities which are coming!: U|>oii you! Call to remem- 
brance iiie miseries you have suffered, and start, before it be 
too late, from this last snare of your oppressor! Have T yet to 
tell ye that his embrace is death ? Oh! look yet to Heaven and 
ye shall find a rescue!” Bruce seemed to rise at that moment 
in pale but gallant apparition before his soul.* 

“Seize that rebellious man,” cried Souiis to his marshals. 

In tlie name of the King of England I command you ’* 

“ And in the name of the King of kings T denounce on 

Mm who attempts it!” exclaimed Bothwell, throwing him.-eli 
between Wallace and the men; “put forth a hostile hand ro- 
5vard him, and this bugle shall call a thousand resolute sworus 
K> lay this platform in blood !” 

Souiis, followed by his knights, pressed forward to execute 
^•iis treason himself. Scrytngeour, Ruthven, Lockhart, and Ker 
rushed before their friend. Edwin, starting forward, drew his 
sword, and the clash of steel was heard. Bothwell and Souiis 
grappled together, the falchion of Euthven gleamed amidst a 
hundred swords, and blood flowed around. Tiie voice, the arm 
of Wallace, in vain sought to enforce peace; he was not heard, 
he was not felt in the dreadful warfare; Ker fell with a gasp at 
his feet, and breathed no more. At such a sight the soul-struck 
Wallace wrung his hands, and exclaimed in bitter anguish, 
“Oh, rny country! was it for these horrors that my Mariori died? 
i^at I became a homeless wretch, and passed my days and 
sights in fields of carnage? Venerable 1^1 ar, dear and valiant 
‘Srraham! is this the consummation for which you fell?” At 
that moment Bothwell having disabled Souiis, would have 
blown his bugle to call up his naen to a general conflict, but 
Wallace snatched the horn from his hand, and springing upon 
the very w'ar-carriage from which Le de Spencer had proclaimed 
Edward’s embassy, tie drew forth his sword, and stretching the 
mighty arm that held it over the throng, with more than mor- 
tal energy he exclaimed, “Peace! men of Scotland, and for the 
last time hear the voice of William Wallace.” A dead silence 
immediately ensued, and he proceeded: “If you have aught 
of nobleness within ye, if a delusion more fell than witch- 
craft have not blinded your senses, look beyond this field of 
horror, and behold your country free. Edward, in these 
app^ent demands, sues for peace. Did we not drive his 
armies into the sea f And were we resolved, he never could 
cross our borders more. What is it then you do, when you again 
put your necks under his yoke ? Did he not seek to bribe me to 
betray you? and yet, when I refuse to purchase life and the 
world’s rewards by such baseness, you— you forget that you are 
free-born Scots, that vou are the victors, and he the vanquished; 
and you give, not sell, your birtliright to the demands of a 
tyrant! You yield yourselves to bis extortions, his oppressions 

* This speech is almost verbatim from one of our old historians. 
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liis revenue! . TInTik;.i3ot h 0 will spare the people he would h aye 
sold to purchase his bitterest enemv, or allow' them to live: up- 
manacled. who possess the power of Tosistance. Orr the, day In 
which you are Jo, his hands you will feel that y oil', ha ve^ ex- 
changed .honor, for disgrace, liberty for bondage, life for :dea:th„'l 
Me,yoii,abhon and,, .may God in'yonr.extrentest hour forgettbat. 
injiistice, and pardon the faithful blood -you have shed this day,!, 
I draw this 'sword, for you no more. But there yet lives a prince, 
a, descend ant of the royal heroes of -Scotland, w^hom Frovidence 
may ,co!icIuct to be yoiir, preserver, ■ Keject the proposals of Ed-, 
w,ard, 'dare to defend the freedom you now possess, and that 
prince 'wfil soon appear to- crown your patriotism with glory 
and happiness!” 

: We acknowledge 'BO prince but King Edward' of England!^ 

cried Buchan. ‘'‘ His 'countenance our glory,' presence our 
happiness!” ' 

The exclamation was reiterated by a most disgraceful ma- 
jority on the ground, Wallace was tfansteed. 

“ Then,” cried Le de Spencer in the first pause of the tumult, 
“to every man, woman, and child throughout the realm of 
Scotland, excepting Sir William Wallace, I proclaim, in the 
name of King Edward, pardon and peace.” 

At these words several hundred Scottish chieftains dropped 
on their knees before Le de Spencer, and murmured their vows 
of fealty. Indignant, grieved, Wallace took his helmet from 
his head, and throwing his sword into the hand of Botbwell, 
“ That weapon,” ciied he, “ which I wrested from this very 
King Edward, and with which I twice drove him from our bor- 
ders. I give to you. In your hands it may again serve Scotland, 
I relinquish a soldier's name, on the spot where I humbled Eng- 
land three times in one day, where I now see my yictorous 
country deliver herself, bound, into the grasp of the vanquishedt 
1 go without sword or buckler from this dishonored field, and 
what Scot, my public or private enemy, will dare to strike the 
unguarded head of William Wallace?” As be spoke, he threw 
his shield and helmet to tlie ground, and leaping from the war- 
carriage, took his course, with a fearless and dignified step--, 
tbrou^?h the parting ranks of his enemies, who, awe-struck, o?.- 
kept in check by a suspicion that others might not second the 
attack they would have made on him, durst not lift an arm oi 
breathe a word as he passed. 

Wallace had adopted this manner of leaving the ground, in 
hopes, if it were possible, to awaken the least spark of honor in 
tiie breasts of his persecutors, to prevent the bloodshed which 
must ensue between his friends and them, should they attempt 
to seize him. Edwin and Both well immediately followed him; 
but Lockhart and Scryrageour remained to take charge of the 
remains of the faithful'Ker, and to observe the tendency of the 
tumult which began to murmur amongst the lower orders of tbe> 
bystanders* 
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' CHAPTER LXXVIIL 
; B A NKS - OF .'.the: eske, 

' A. VAGITE :siispiclon.''of tbe regent ond Ids thanes, and yet a 
panic-stru,ck pusiUaniniity, which shrunk from supporting that 
Wallace whom those thanes chose to abandon, carried the spirit 
of slavery from the platform bef<u-e the council tent, to the 
chieftains who, througed the ranks of Buthven. and even to tlis 
perversion of some few who had follom^ed the golden- haired 
standard of Both'weil. ■. 'T'he. brave troops of Lanark (which the 
desperate battle of t>alkeith bad reduced to not more than sixty 
men) alone remained unmoved: so catching is the quailing spirit 
of doubt, abjectness, and fearful submission. 

In the moment when the indignant Ruth ven saw his Perth- 
shire legions rolling off toward the trumpet of Le de Spencer, 
Bcrymgeour placed himself at the head of the men of Lanark, 
Unfuriing the banner of Scotland, he marched with a steady 
step to the tent of Both well, whither he did not doubt that Wal- 
lace had retired. He found him assuaging the impassioned grief 
of Edwin, and striving to moderate the vehement wrath of the 
faithful Murray, “Pour not out the energy of your soul upon 
these worthless men!’* said he; ‘“ leave them to the fates they 
seek — the fates they have incurred by the innocent blood shed 
this day! The few brave hearts who yet remain loyal to this 
country, are insnfiicient to stem at this spot the torrent of cor- 
ruption. Retire beyond the Forth, my friend. Rally all true 
Scots around Huntingtower. Let the royal inmate proclaini 
nimself, and, at tlie foot of the Grampians, lock the gates of the 
Highlands upon our enemies. From those bulwarks he will 
issue in strength, and Scotland may agaiiv he free!” 

“Free, but never more honored!” cried Edwin; “never more 
beloved by me! Ungrateful, treacherous, base land,” added he. 
starting on his feet, and raising his clasped hands with the vehe- 
ment adjuration of an indignant spirit'; “oh, that the salt sea 
w^ould ingulf thee at once — that thy name and thy ingratitude 
could be no more remembered! I vvili never wear a svi^ord for 
her again.” 

“Edwin!” ejaculated Wallace, in a reproachful, yet tender 
tone. 

“ Exhort me not to forgive my country!” returned he; “ tell 
me to take my deadliest foe to my breast— to pardon the assassin 
who strikes his steel into my heart, and 1 will obey you; but to 
pardon Scotland for the injury she has done to you— for the 
disgrace with which her self-debasement stains this cheek I 
never, never can! I abhor these sons of Lucifer. Think not, 
noblest of masters, dearest of friends,” cried he, throwing him- 
self at Wallace’s feet, “ that I will ever 8l)ine in the light of those 
envious stars which have displaced the siio! No tibi soli shall 
henceforth be the impress on nay shield; to thee alone will I ever 
turn; and till your beams restore your country and revive me, 
the springing laurels of Edwin Riithven shall wither where they 
grew!” 
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Wallace folded iiim to Isis heart;. a tear stood lis Ms eyos while 
lie said In a low voice:;' 

**If thou art mfoe, thoo' art Scotland’s, ' Me, ' she' ' rejects. 
Mjstenons Heaven; wills that, I shotuld . quit ray post; but for 
thee, Edwin, as a relic of the fond love I yet bear this .wtetclwd 
country, abide by her, hear with her, cherish her, defend tier for 
my sate; and if Bruce lives, he will be to thee a second Wahace, 
a friend, a brother I” 

Edwin listened, wept, and sobbed, but his heart was fixed 
unable to speak, he broke from his' friend’s' arms,, and hiTiTi'''a 
into an interior apartment to subdue his emotions by pouring 
them forth to God, , 

Eothven joined in determined opinion with Both well, that if 
ever a civil war could he sanctided, this was the time;' and io 
spite of' all that . Wallace could, urge against the madness of con- 
tending for his supremacy over a nation which would not yield 
him obe<iience, still they remained firm in their resoiiiVion, 
Bruce they hardly dared hope could r€*cover; and to relinquish 
the guiding hand of their best approved leader at this crisis, 
"was a sacrifice, they said, no earthly power should compel them 
to'make, ' 

“ Bo far from it,’* cried Lord Bothwell, dropping on his knees, 
and grasping the cross hilt of his sword in both hands, “f 
swear by the blood of the crucified Lord of this ungrateful 
world, that should Bruce die, I will obey no other king of Scot- 
land than William Wallacer’ 

Wallace turned ashy pale as he listened to this vow. At that 
moment Scrymgeour entered, followed by the Lanark veterans, 
and all kneeling down, repeated tlie oath of Bothwell; then 
starting up, called <ui the outraged chief, by theunbaried corpse 
of his murdered Ker, to lead them forth and a%’enge them of his 
enemies, . 

When the agitation of his soul would allow him to speak to 
this faithful group, Wallace stretched his hands over them, 
and with such tears as a fath^-r would shed wdio looks on the 
children he is to behold no more, he said, in a subdued and 
faltering voice. “God will avenge our murdered friend; my 
sword is sheathed forever. May that holy Being, who is the 
true and best King of the virtuous, always be present with you! 
I feel your love, and I appreciate it. But Bothwell, Ruthveo, 
Lockhart. Scrymgeour, my faithful Lanark followers, leave me 
awhile to compose my scattered thoughts. Let me pass this 
night alone, and to-morrow you shall know fhe resolution of 
your grateful Wallace!’* 

The shades of evening were closing in, and the men of Lanark, 
fimt obtaining bis permission to keep guard before the wood 
which skirierl the tent, respectfully kissing his hand, withdrew. 
Ruthven called Edwin from the recess, whither he had retired 
to unburden bis grief: but as soon as he heard that it was the 
resolution of his friends to preserve the authority of Wallace or 
to perish in the contest, the gloom passed froo:i his fair brow, a 
gmue of triumph parted his lips, and' he' exciaimeds 
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‘•All wi1! be well ai?ain. We sbali force this deluded Ballon 
to rev-'of^^nize her safety and her honor!’’ 

\\liile the determined chiefs held tUscon se bo congenial with 
the wishes of the youthful knight, Wallace sat almost silent, 
He seemed revolving some momentous i'>a: he frequently 
turned ids eyes on the speakers witii a fixed regard, winch ap- 
peared ratlier full of a grave sorrow than demonstrative of any 
sympathy in the subjects of their disciissioo. On Edwin heat 
times looked with penetrating tenderness: and when the bell 
horn tiie neighboring convent sounded the hour of rest, he 
stretched out "ins hand to him with a smile, which he wished 
sleaiid speak of comfort as well as of afiection; but the soul 
8po.%e more eloquently than he had intended: his smile was 
mournruh and me attempt to render it otherwise, like a tran« 
sient light over a dark sepulcher, only tlie more distinctly showed 
the gloom and melancholy within. 

*• A.n<i am J, too, to leave you ?’ said Edwin, 

“Yes, my brother,’' replied Wallace: “ 1 have much to do with 
my own tijougfits this night. We separate now to meet more 
ghully hereafter. 1 muse have solitude to arrange njv plans. 
To-morrow you shall know them. Meaiiwliile farewellf’ 

As lie spoke lie pressed the alft^ctionate youth to his breast, 
and, warmly grasping the hands of Ids three" other friends, bade 
them an earnf*st adieu. 

Bothwell lingered a moment at the tent-door, and looking 
back, ‘‘Let your first plan be. tliat to-morrow you lead us to Lord 
Souiis’ quarters, to teach the traitor what it is to be a Scot and 
a rnanr’ 

“ My plans sliall he deserving of my hra-ve colleagues,” replied 
Wallace; ••and whetijor they be executed on this or the other 
side of the Forth, you shall Ifind, my long-tried Bothwell, that 
Scotland’s peace and the honor of her best sons are the dearest 
considerations of your friend.” 

When the dour closed, and Wallace was left alone, he stood 
for awhile in tiie midst of the tent, listening to the departing 
steps of his friends. When the last sound died on bis ear. i 
sliail hear tnein no more!” cried he; end throwing himself into 
a seat, he remained for an hour in a trance of grievous thoughts. 
Mehinclioly reniembranceH and prospects dire for Scotland 
pressed upon his surcharged lieart. ** It is to God alone I must 
confide my country !” crie I he; ‘‘His mercy will pity its mad- 
ness. and forgive itsMeep transgressions. My duty is to re- 
move tl>e object of ruin far from the power of any longer ex- 
citing jeah'uss or a wakening zeal.” With these words, be took 
a pen in his hand to write to Bruce. 

He briefiy narrated ihe events which compelled him. if he 
would avoid the grief of having occasioned a civil war. to quit 
his country forever. The general hostility of the nobles, the 
unresisting acquiescence of the people in measures which men- 
aced his life and sacrificed the freedom for which he had so hmg 
fouglit. c«>tjvinced him, l.e said, that his warlike commission 
was now closed. He was summoned bj Heaven to exchange 
the field for the cloister; and to the monastery at Chartres 
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dp'^icate the remaindpr of Ms d.irs to 
^ Chen exiioited Brui-e to con- 

m fnl i.;fi . ” Buthrpn and Both wpli, as Ids soul would com- 

Hp nr.nn ^ 'i '® would find them true unto death, 

(rpnann 'IT f a! leading measure to oircuriivpnt the 

s enemies, to go imnif^dwtely to .Kilcliam 
whorptf^Jn H -Fr '•f^S'^wces would be; for Loch-awe, 

,'n^ tl'f' last anproach of De Warenno, mean- 

then- fnr vas^ils for that emergency, needed it. oot 

f hee'prv?>w^ battle of Dalkeith was fought and gained before 
'‘"'■I® "eights, and the victor did not want 

®''d- To use those brave and siiiiple-liparted mp;-. 

I throne of his kingdom. Wallace ,■ d 

7o^i I ”‘^®' - "f®' ®®’ the natural fortresses of the Hhrb- 

recover his health, collect l.is friends, and 
“Tlien,” added he. - when Scotland 
aVrno T«^®’ bulwarks be its mountains and its ppotile's 

S Pi,{ f '”^"*1® e^® *" tbp f?r<>und the castles of tliose 

"^r® ouiv embattled them to l.Ptrajan.i enslave 
tip cpa^'^t”^^‘V * Thougli intent on these political suggestions, 
hee«rnpitf„ ‘ to_ remember his own brave engities of war; and 
conjured 1 IS pnuce that he would wear the valiant 
^irkpatrick as a buckler on his heart; that he would place 
re^iyp"*^'^T“ V '*? Lanark veterans, and the faithful Grimsbv 
r.ert hull as his body-guard; and that l e would love and cher- 
ish the brave and tender Edwin for his s.ake. “ When rov 
hhlden^rn I'Pceives this.” added he, “Wallace shall have 

niidfW ^ to Scot Ian o; but Ins heart will be 

«i n^e h,pI u?- f‘'® Liends most dear to me will 

ft- hpo y T L ?T® part, of my beloved wife rests within 

ita bosomi But I go to rejoin her coul; to meet it in the vic-ils 
ofdays oousecrated wholly to the bles.sed Being i-i wlnWe p?es- 
Rmpe f^reyi-r. This is no .sa I destinv, my dear 

Captain recalls me from divl ling wilb 
7?^™ ^ °7' tbe liberty of Scotland, but he 

r,M,f r.r-Ti 1 ^°“'®*' I leave the pl.nins of Qilgal to 

Thtp^ ^ cf m.v God. Mourn not. then, mv 

nmfrr-’ 1?® “’T be with you till we .are again 

— 1 hfne ?®® cati fully know me as I am 

hoM etifn F ®Tr y"‘\® never-dviag fiiei.dl Start not at the 
Md epithet My body m.ay sink into the grave, but tlie affeo- 

S as its es-sence, and, ia 

o ^ ii‘'aven, I am ever jours. 

H<^Ien — mv heart’s sister — ^!)e near 

7^1=17'’ ’ ^’’®'’ *«“» bpr that Wallace, in idea, 

fmS soiVKeXhm- ^ 

ven^‘'a?7fyyy''®'’'^yn”^-fy®'’"‘’'® to I -abelhi. Lady Euth- 

TOn and the sage ol Erctiflown; and then ktieelmg dovs n in t at 

Cdn^slf Brace. -“^^ttations fox the prosperity and 

r Ty® a more tranquil mind he addressed 
lUtrU Bqthven; detailing to him his rwiswis for leaving such 
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faifhf It! frieBcls so clatidestmelj;, and after' mentlOBinig hfs pur- 
pose of proceediDg to Franco, he, ended wfili those expressions 
of gratitude which the worthy chief so well deserved;, and ex- ,, 
bolting him to transfer his public zeal for him to the magnanl- 
mous end royal Brnce, closed the letter with begging him, for 
the sake of liis friend, his king, and iiis country, to return im- 
mediately with all his followers to Hun tingtower, ,and there to 
rally round their prince. His letter to Scrymgeour spoke nearly 
the same language. Rut when he began to write to, Bothwell, 
to bid him that farewell which his heart foreboded would be for- 
ever ^ in this world— to part from this, his steady companion. In 
arms, his dauntless champion! he lost some of his composure; 
and bis handwriting testified the emotion of his mind. How, 
then, was he shaken when he addressed the young and devoted 
Edwin, the brother of his soul? He dropped the pen from his 
hand. At that moment he felt all be was going to relin- 
quish, and be exclaimed, “Ob, Scotland! ray ungrateful 
country; what is it you do? Is it thus that you repay 
your most faithful servants? Is it not enough that the wife 
of my bosom, the companion of my youth, should lie torn 
from me by your enemies; but your hand must wrest from my 
bereaved heart its every other solace? You snatch from me my 
friends; you would deprive me of my life. To preserve you 
from that crime, I imbitter the cup of deatli; I go far from'the 
tombs of ray fathers— from the grave of ray Marion, where I 
had fondly hoped to rest!” His head sunk on his arm; his heart 
gave way under the pressure of accumulated regrets, and floods 
of tears poured from his eyes. Deep and frequent were his 
sighs — but none answered him. Friendship was far distant; and 
where was that gentle being who would have soothed his sor- 
row on her bosom ? She it was he lamented, “ Dreary, dreary 
solitude!” cried he, looking around him with an aghast percep- 
tion of all that he had lost! “ how have I been mocked for these 
three long years! What is renown? what the loud acclaim of 
admiring throngs? what the bended knees of worshiping grate- 
fulness but breath and vapor! It seems to shelter the mount- 
ain’s top; the blast comes; it'rolls from its sides; and the lonely 
hill Is left to ail the storm! So stand I, my Marion, when bereft 
of thee. In weal or woe, thy smiles, thy warm embrace, were 
mine; my head reclined on that faithful breast, and still I found 
my home, my heaven. But now, desolate and alone, ruin is 
around me. Destruction waits on all who would steal one pang 
from tho racked heart of William Wallace! — even pity is no 
more for me. Take me, then, O Power of Mercy!” cried hCj 
stretching forth his bands, “ take me to Thyself!” 

At these words, a peal of thunder burst on his ear, and seemed 
to roll over his tent, till, passing off toward the west, it died 
away in long and solemn reverberation. Wallace rose from his 
knee, on which he had sunk at this awful response to his 
Heaven-directed adjuration, “Thou cal lest me, mj Father!” 
cried he, with a holy confidence dilating his soul, “"I go from 
the world to Thee! I come^ and before Thy altar® know no 
human weakness,” 
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. a paroxysm ^of sacred ' enthusiasm,. be nisbedl from the tent, 

and., reckle^ whither be went, struck into the depths of Rosija 
woods. Witb the st<^ps of the wind lie pierced their rernotest 
thickets. He reached their boundary — it was traversed by a 
rapid stream, but that did not stop his" course; lie sprung over it, 
a cul, ascending its moonlight bank, Avas startled by ihe sound 
of his name. Grimsby, attended by a youth, stood before iiim. 
The., veteran expressed am<izement'at 'meeting his master alone 
at this hoar, iiohelmeted and unarmed, and in so daii^^proosa 
direetiop. ‘‘ The road,” said he, “ betw'een this and Stirling is 
besiet wit'h your enemies.” ' Instead of noticing this inforraation, 
Wallace Inquired what news he brought from Hontingiower. 
“ Tbe vvorst,” said he. ‘‘By this time the royal Bruce is no 
more!” Wallace gasped convulsively, and fell against a tree. 
Grimsby paused. In a few minutes the heart -struck chief was 
able to apeak, “ Listen not to my groans for unhappy Scotland!” 
cried^ he; “ show me all that is in this last vial of wrath,” 
Grimsby informed him that Bruce being so far recovered as 
to have left his sick chamber for the family apartment, w’hiie 
he was sitting with the ladies, a letter was brought to Lady 
Helen. She opened it, read a few lines, and fell senseless into 
the arms of her sister. Bruce snatched the packet, but not a 
word did he speak till he had perused it to the end. It was 
from the Countess Strathearn, written in the triumph of re- 
venge, cruelly exulting in what she termed the demonstration 
of Wallace’s guilt; congratulating herself on having been the 
primary means of discovering it, and boasting that his once 
adored Scotland now held him in such detestation as to have 
doomed him to die. It was this denunciation which had struck 
to the soul of Helen; and while the anxious Ladv Euthven re- 
moved her inanimate form into another room, Bruce read the 
barbarous triumphs of this disappointed woman, “ No power 
on earth can save him now,” continued she; “ your doting heart 
must yield him, Helen, to another rest than your bridal cham- 
ber. His iron breast has met with others as adamantine as his 
own, A hypocrite! he feels not pity; he knows no beat of human 
symjiatlues; and like a rock he falls, unpitied, undeplored— un 
deplored by all but you, lost, self- deluded girl! My noble lord, 
the princely De Warenoe, informs me that Wilhatn Wallace 
would be burned as a double traitor in England, and a price is 
now set upon his head in Scotland! hence, there is safety for 
liirn no more. Those his base-born heart has outraged shall foe 
avenged; and his cries for mercy, who will answer? No voice 
on earth! None dare support the man whom friends and 
enemies abandon to destruction I” 

cried , Bruce, starting from 'his-seat, “I will support: 
him, thou damned traitress! Bruce will declare himself! Bi’uce 
will throw himself before his friend, and in bis breast receive 
every arrow meant for tliat godlike heart! Yes,” cried he, 
glancing on the terrified looks of Isabella, who believed that his 
delirium was returned, “I would snatch him in these arms, 
from their murdei*ous flames, did all the flends of hell guard 
their Infernal flrel” Not a word more ditl he utter, but darting 
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from tlie apartment was soon seen befiire the barblean-gatOi 
armed from bead to foot d-rimshv stood there, to whom he 
called to brin^r him a horse, for that the Light of JScotkmd 
in dimger.” Grimsby, who understood by that term, his be- 
loved master was in peril, instantly obeyed: and Bruce, as in- 
stantly rooimtiog, struck his rowels into the horse, and was out 
of sight ere Grimsby could reaciv his stirrup to follow. 

But that faithful soldier speeded after him like the wind, and 
came in view of Bruce just as he was leaping a chasm in the 
mountain path. The horse struck his heel against a loose stone, 
and it giving way, he fell headlong into the deep ravine. At 
the moment of his disappearance, Grimsby rushed toward the 
spot, and saw^ the animal struggling in the agonies of death at 
tiie bottom, Bruce lay insensible, amongst some bushes which 
grew nearer the top. With difficulty the honest Englishman 
got him dragged to the surface of the hill; an<i finding all at- 
tempts to recover him ineffectual, he laid him on ids own 
beast, and so carried him slowly hack to the castle. The asnidu- 
ities of the sage of Ercildown restored him to life, but not to 
recollection. “The fever returned on him, with a delirium, so 
hopeless of recovery,’* continued Grimsby, “that the Lady 
Helen, who again seems like an inspired angel amongst us. Inis 
sent me witli this youth to implore yon to come to Hunting- 
tower, and there embattle yourself against your own and yoiir 
prince’s enemies.” 

“Send me,” cried Walter Hay, grasping Wallace’s hand, 
“send me back to Lady Helen, and let me tell her that our bene- 
factor, the best guardian of our country, will not abandon us! 
Siiould you depart, Scotland’s genius will go with you! again 
she must sink, again she will be in ruins. Be Valence will re- 
gain possession of my clear ladr, and you will not be near to 
save her,” 

“ Grimsby, Walter, my friends!” cried Wallace, in an agitated 
voice, “Ido not abandon Scotland; she drives me from her. 
Would she have allowed me, I would have borne her in my 
arms until my latest gasp; but it must not be so. I resign her 
into the Almighty hamls, to which 1 commit myself; they will 
also preserve the' Lady Helen from violence. I cannot forego 
my trust, for the Bruce also! If he live, hf* will protect her for 
my sake; and should he die, Both well and Buthven will cherish 
her for their wn.” 

“ But you will return with us to Huntingtower,” cried Grims- 
by, “Disguised in these peasant’s garments, which we ha'e 
brought for the purpose, you may pass through the legions of 
the regent with perfect security.” 

“Let me implore you, if not for your own sake, for ours! 
Pity our desolation, and save yourself fur them who can know 
HO safety when you are gone!” 

Walter clung to his arm while uttering this supplication. 
Wallace looked tenderly upon him. 

“I would save myself; and I will, please God,” said he; “btit 
by no means unwmi'thy of myself. I go, but not uu<ler any dis- 
guise. Openly have I defended Scotland, and openly wdll I pass 
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lliroti^h lier lands. Tlie chalice of Heaven consecrated me the 
champion of my cotintry, and no Scot dare lift a hostile hand 
against tills anointed bead.” 

The sool of Wallace swelled. high, but devoutly, while utter- 
ing tin's, " , 

*• Whither YOU go,” cried ..Grimsbv,. «‘let me follow’ you, in 
Jo? or in' sorrow!” ■ " ' 

** And me, too, my benefactor!” rejoined Walter, and when 
you look on us, think not that Scotland is altogether uiigrate- 
fuir* 

“ My faithful friend.” returned he, “ whither J go, I must. .go, 
njone. And 'as a proof of your love, grant me your obedience 
this once.^ Best . amongst these thickets ■■ till morning. At sud- 
rise, repair to our camp; there you will know my destination. 
Bur till Bruce prociaims'i himself at the head of the country’s 
armies, for .my sake never reveal to mortal man, that he .who 
lies debilitated by sickness at Huntingtower, is other than Sir 
Thomas' de Longuevi He.” 

“ Best \?e cannot,” replied Gntnshy; “but still we will obey 
our master. You command me to‘ adhere to Bruce; to servo 
him till the hour of his death! I wdll— but should he die, then I 
may seek you, and be again your faithful servant ?” 

“You will find me before the cross of Christ,” returned Wal- 
lace, “with saints my fellow-soldiers, and God my only King! 
Till then, Grimsby, farevvelL Walter, carry my fidelity to vour 
mistress. She will share iny thoughts, with the Blessed Yirgin 
of Heaven, for in all my prayers shall her name be remem- 
bered.” 

Grimsby and Walter, struck by the holy solemnity of his 
manner, fell on their knees before him, Wallace raised his 
hands: 

“Bless, O Father of Light!” cried he, “bless this unhappy 
land, when Wallace is no more; let his memory be lost in the 
virtues and prosperity of Robert Bruce!” 

Grimsby sunk on the earth, and gave way to a burst of manly 
sorrow. Walter hid his weeping face in the folds of his masteriii 
mantle, which had fallen from his slioulders to the ground, 
Li>st. in grief, no thought seemed to exist in the young man’s 
heart but the resolution to live only for his persecuted benefac- 
tor; and to express this vow with all the energy of determined 
devotedness, he looked up to seek the face of Wallace — but Wal- 
lace had disappear<>d; and all that remained, to the brealc- 
ing hearts of his faithful servants, was the tartan plaid winch 
they had clasped in their arm's. 

OHAPTEE LKXIX 

LUMLOCH. 

Wallace, having turned' abruptly, away from his lamenting 
servants, struck into the deep defiles of tlie Fentland Hills. 
They pointed to different tracks* Aware that the determined 
atTectioo of some of his friends might urge them to dare the 
perils attendant on his fellowship, he hesitated a moment whlcli 
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pith to take. Certalnl^r not toward Hiratiugtower, to bring im* 
mediate destroctioii on iiiS royal ■inhabitant^ Nor to any Siief- 
tain of the Highlands* to give rise to a spirit of civil warfare* 
Neither would he pursue the eastern track; for in that direction, 
as pointing, to France, Ms Mends would most likely seek him. 
He therefore turned his steps toward the ports of kyr. The roaci 
was circuitous; but it would soon enough take him from the 
land of his fathers— from the country he must never see again! 

As morning dispelled the shades of night, it discovered still more 
dreary glooms, A heavy mist hung over the hills, and rolled be- 
fore him along the valley. Still he pursued his way, although, 
the day advanced, the vapors collected into thicker blackness, 
and, floating down the heights, at last burst into a deluge of 
rain. All around was darkened by the descending water; and 
the accumulating floods, dashing from the projecting craigs 
above, swelled the burn in his path to a roaring river. Wallace 
stood Id the torrent, with its wild waves breaking against his 
sides, ' The ■ rain fell on his ' uncovered head, and the cMlIing 
blast sighed in his streaming hair. Looking around him, he 
paused amidst this tumult of nature. “ Must there be strife, even 
amongst the elements, to show that this is do longer a land for 
me j? Spirits of these hills,” cried, he, ‘‘ pour not thus your rage 
on a bani died man ! A man without a f riend, without a home,” 
He started and smiled at his own ' ad juration, “ The spirits of 
my ancestors ride not in these blasts; the' ■delegated powders of 
Heaven launch not tMs tempest on a defenseless,, head;: ,*tis 
chance! — but affliction shapes, ail things to its own likeness. 
Thou, oh, my Father! would not suffer any demon of the air to 
bend thy broken^ reed! Therefore rain on, ye torrents; ye are 
welcome to Williaju Wallace. He can well breast the mount- 
ain’s storm, who has stemmed the ingratitude of bis country.” 

Hills, rivers, and vales were measured by his solitary steps, till 
entering on the heights of Clydesdale, the broad river of his 
native glen spread its endeared -waters before im. Not a w^ave 
passed along that had not kissed the feet of some scene con- 
secrated to ills memory. Over the western hills lay the lands 
of his forefathers. There he had first drawn his breath; there 
he imbibed, from the lips' of, bis revered grandfather, now no 
More, those lessons of virtue by which he had lived, and for 
wh^cn he was now ready to die. 'Far to the left stretched the 
wide domains of Lammington; there his youthful heart first 
knew the pulse of love; there all nature smiled upon him, for 
Marion was near, and hofje hailed him, from every sunlit 
mountain’s brow. Onward in the depths of the cliffs, lay Eilers- 
lie, the home of his heart, where he had tasted the" Joys of 
Paradise; but ail there, like that once blessed place, now lay in 
one wide ruin. 

Shall I visit thee again said he, as he hurried along the 
beetling craigs; ‘"Eherslie! Ellerslie,” cried he; no hero, 

no triumphant warrior, that approaches! Beceive — ^shelter th j 
deserted, widowed master! I come, my Marion, to mourn thee 
in thine own domains T 

Ha flaw' forward; he aseeadad' th© cliffs; h© rushfid down th© 
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hazel-crow oed pathway — but' it was 'no' longer smooth; thistlesj 
and thickly- interwoven underwood, .. obstnic'ed ' his steps. 
Breaking throngh,, them all. he turned the angle: of .the rock — 
the last screen between, him and the'view of' 'liis once b^-doved 
home.^ On this spot; he i 2 sed to-.S'taiid on maonligiit eveniogs, 
watching the graceful form, of his Marion,. jis she- passed to and 
fro within her chamber. , His e^yes now turned instinctively to 
the point, but it gazed on vacancy. His liome had disappeared; 
one soitfcary tow’er alone reniainedv standing like “ a l*errnit. the 
last of bis race,” to mourn over tl»e desolation of all by which 
it had once been surrounded. Not a human being now moved 
on the spot which, , three years before, was thronged with his 
grateful vassals. ■ Not a- voice was now heard, where Jheo 
sounded the harp of Halbert— where breathed the soul-eBtranc- 
ing song of his beloved Marfoo ! 

*'Death!'’ cried he, striking his breast, how nmny ways hast 
thou to bereave poor mortality! All, all gone! "My Marion 
sleeps in Both well; the faithful Halbert at her feet. "And my 
peasantry of Lanark, bow many of you have found untimely 
graves in the bosom of your vainly rescued country!” 

A few steps forward, and he stood on a mound of molder- 
ing fragments, heaped over the pavement of what had been tSie 
hall 

** My wife’s blood marks the stones beneath!” cried he. 

He flung himself on the ruins, and a groan burst from his 
heart It echoed mournfuJly from the opposite rock. He started 
and gazed around. 

Solitude!” cried he, with a faint smile; naught is here, but 
Wallace and his aorrow, Marion! 1 call, and even thou dost not 
answer me; thou, who didst ever fly at the sound of my voice! 
Look on me. love!” exclaimed he, stretching his arms toward 
the sky; “look on me, and for once, till ever, cheer thy lonely, 
heart-stricken Wallace!” 

Tears choked his further utterance; and once more laying his 
head upon the stones, he wept in silence, till exhausted nature 
found repose in sleep. 

The sun was gilding the gray summits of the mined tower 
under whose shadow ho lay, when Wallace slowly opened his 
eyes; looking around him, he smote bis breast, and wuth a heavy 
groan sunk back upon the stones. In the silence which suc- 
ceeded this burst of memory, be thought be heard a rustling 
near him, and a half-suppre^d sigh.- He listened breathless. 
The sigh was repeated. He gently raised himself on his band, 
and With an expectation he dared hardly whisper to himself, 
turned toward the spot whence the sound proceeded. The 
branches of a rose-tree that had been planted by his Marlon, 
shook and scattered the leaves of its un gathered* flowers upon 
the brambles which grew beneath. Wallace rose in agitation. 
The skkts of a human flgure appeared, retreating behind the 
ruins. He ativanced toward it, and beheld Edwin Eut liven. 
The moment their eyes met, Edwin precipitated himself at hi® 
fbet. and clinging to him, exclaimed: 

"Basdott m0 this pirsuh^l But? we lo pet' w ' 
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Wallaf^e raided bim« and strained bini to his breast in Btlencei 
E.lwin, ill hardly articulate aeeents, conti!iue«l: 

‘‘Botne kind ])ower cijeeked your I. and when writfa^r to yoai? 
Ed^via, You cauhi not cominatni blin not- to follow yon! you 
lelt the letter raiiinished, and thus 1 come to bless you for not 
co'j me to oie of a i>rokea hearrr’ 

*• I did not write farewell to thee,’' cried Wallace, loolciiig 
mournf'dly on him, *** but I meant it, for 1 must part from alll 
love in Scotland, It is nry doom. The country needs !ne not, 
and I have need of Heaven. I go into its ontcouils at Chartres. 
B'cllovv me there, d^ar boy, when thou hast accomplished thy 
noble career on earth, and then our gray hair'^ shall mingle to- 
gether over the altar of the God of Peace; but in receive the 
farewell of thy frienii. Return to Bruce, and be to him the 
deart^st representative of William Wallace. 

‘•N‘"verr cried Edwin; “thou alone art my prince, my friend, 
my brother, my all in this world! My parents, dear as they 
are, would have buried my youth in a cloister, but your name 
culled me to honor, and to you, in life or in death, *1 dedicate 
my being,” 

** Then,” returned Wallace, ‘Hhat honor summons you to the 
siie of the dying Bruce. He is now in the midst of Ins foes.” 

** And where art tliouf* interrupted Edwin; “ who drove thee 
bonce but enemies ? who line these roads, but wretches sent to 
betray their heoefactor? No, my friend, thy fate shall be my 
fate — thy woe my woe! We live, or we die together: the field, 
the cloister, or the tomb— all shall be welcomed by Edwin 
Ruth veil, if they separate him not from theer’ Seeing that 
Wallacewas going to speak, and fearful that it was to lepeat 
his commands to he left alone, he suddenly exeiaimed with 
vehemence; “Father of men and angels! grunt me thy favor 
only as I am true to the vow I have sworn, never more to leave 
the side of Sir William Wallace!” 

To urge the dangers to wluch such a resolution would expose 
this too faithful friend, Wallace knew would be in vain; he 
read an invincible determination in the eye and gesture of 
Edwin; and, therefore, yielding to the demands of friendship, he 
threw- him-^elf upon his neck. 

“For thy sake, Edwin, I will endure yet awhile mankind at 
large! Thy bloom of honor shall not be cropped by my hand. 
We will go together to France; and while I seek a y Vobationary 
quiet in some of its remote cities, thou may<-st bear the stand- 
ard of Scotiani, in the land of our ally, against the proud ene- 
mies of Bruce/’ 

“ Make of me what you will,” returned Edwin, “ only do not 
divide me from yourself P 

Wallace explained to his friend his design of crossing the hills 
to Ayrsliire, In some port of which he did not douat finding 
some vessel bound for France. Edwin overturned this plan by 
telling him that in the nioment the abthanes repledged their 
secret faith to England, they sent or<iei*s into Ayrshire to watch 
the movements of Wallace’s relations, and io prevent their 
#lth«r4^»ring‘of oT'naarohing'tto ths aesi^ncBof tWr-wronged 
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kinsman. And besides this, no sooner was it discovered bj the 
insnrgent; lords at Eoslyo that ■ be -liad disappeared :irom the 
camp, than, sopposiag he meant to appeal to Philip, they dis- 
patched expresses all along the., western and eastern coasts, from 
the Friths of Forth and Clyde to those of Solway and Berwick- 
npon-Tweed, to intercent him. On hearing this, and that all 
ayennes from the southern parts of his countr}^ were closed 
upon him, Wallace determined to try the north. Some hay in 
the Western Highlands might open its yet not ungrateful arms 
> set Its benefactor free! ‘‘If not by a sliip,’* continued 
ddwtn,. a fishePs boat will launch us from a country no longer 
worthy of your 

Their course was then taken along the Gartlane Oraigs, at a 
distance from villages and mountain cots, which, leaning from 
their verdant heights, seemed to invite the iraveier t5> refresh-* 
meat and repose. Though the sword of Wallace had won them 
this quiet, though his wijsclom, like the band of Creation, had 
spread the lately barren hills with beauteous harvest, yet had an 
ear of corn been asked in his it vvoold have been denied^ 

A price was set upon his iiead, and the lives of all vvbo should 
succor him would he forfeited! He who had given bread and 
homes to thousands vvas left to perish*— had not where to shelter 
his head. Edwin looked anxiously on him as ar times they sped 
silently along; “AhP thought he, '- this heroic eBdurance of 
evil is the true cross of our celestial Captuiii! Let who will 
carry his insignia to the Holy Land, here is Hie man who beara 
the real substance, that walks undismayed in the path of Ma 
sacrificed Lord!” 

The black plumage of a common Highland bounet, which 
Edwin had purchased at one of the cottag^^s to which h.e i>m I 
gone alone to buy a few oaten cakes, hung over the face of hh 
friend. That face no longer blazed with the dre of generous 
valor — it was pale and sad; but whenever he turned his eyes 
Edwin, the shades which seemed to envelop it disappearetl, a 
bright smile spoke the peaceful consciousness ■within, a look of 
grateful affection expre-^sed his comfort at having found, in 
defiance of every danger, he was not yet wholly forsaken. 
Edwin’s youthful, happy spirit rejoiced "in every glad Ix^aui 
which shone on the face of him h * loved. It awoke felicity in 
his breast. To be occasionally near Wallace to shore Ins confi* 
deuce with others, had always filled him with joy, but now to 
be the only one on wdioni liis noble heart leaned for consolation, 
was bliss unutterable. He trod on air, and even chid his beating 
heart for a delight winch seemed to exuU when his friend suf- 
fered: But not so,” ejaculated he internally; ‘*to be with 

thee is the delight! In life or m death thy presence is the sun- 
shine of my souir 

When tlfey arrived within sight of the high towers of Both- 
well Castle. "Wallace stopped. We must not go thither,” sai i 
Edwin, replying to the sentiment which spoke from the eyes ot 
his friend; the servants of my cousin Andrew may not be aa 
faithful as their lordT' 

will not try them,’* returned Wallace, with a resigned 
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smile; ‘‘ my presence in Both well Chapel shall not pi nek cla-ngei 
on the head of rny dauntless Murray. Siie wakes in lieaven for 
me whose body sleeps there;, and' : knowing where to find the 
jewp], ray friend, shail I linger over the vacated easkeb?’* 

While "he yet spoke, a "chief tain:. on horseback suddenly 
emerged from the trees which, led to the castle, and drew to 
their side, Edwin was wrapped in his plaid, and, cautioissly 
concealins: his face tiiat no chance of his recognition might b-*- 
troy his companion, he walked briskly on, without once looking 
at the stranger. But Wallace, being without any shade over 
the noble contour of a form which for majesty and grace was 
unequaled in Scotland, could not be mistaken. He, too, moved 
swiftly forward. The horseman spurred after him. Perceiving 
himself pursued, and therefore known, and aware that he must 
be overtaken, he suddenly stopped. Edwin drew his sword, and 
would have given it into the hand of his friend; but Wallace, 
putting it back, rapidly answered; “Leave my defense to tins 
unweapoued arm. 1 would not use steel against my country- 
men, but none shall take me while I have a sinew to resist.” 

The chieftain now checked his horse in front of Wallace, and 
respectfully raising his visor, discovered Sir John Monteith. At 
sight of him Edwin dropped the point of his yet uplifted sword; 
and Wallace, stepping back, *• Monteith,” said he, “lam sorry 
for this rencounter. If you would be safe from the destiny 
which pursues me, you miist retire immediately, and forget that 
we have met.” 

*• Never,” cried Monteith; “ I know the ingratitude of an 
envious country drives the bravest of her champions from our 
borders, but I also know what belongs to myself! To serve you 
at all hajzurdsi And by conjuring you to become my guest, in 
my castle on the Frith of Clyde, I would demonstrate niy grate- 
ful sense of the dangers you once incurred for me. and I there- 
fore thank fortune for this rencounter.” 

In vain Wallace expressed his determination not to bring peril 
on any of his countrymen, by sojourning under any roof till be 
were far from Scotland. In Vain he urged to Monteith the out- 
lawry which would await him should the infuriated abtbanes 
discover that be had given shelter to the man whom they had 
chosen to suppose a traitor, and denounce as one. Monteith, 
after equally unsuccessful persuasion on his side, at last said, 
tiiat he knew a vessel was lying at Newark, near his castle, in 
which Wallace might immediately embark: and he implored 
him, by past friendship, to allow him to be his guide to its an- 
chorage. To enforce this supplication, he threw himself ofi his 
horse, and, with protestations of a fidelity that trampled on all 
dangers, entreated, even witli sobs, not to be refused the last 
comfort he should ever kpo^ in hh now degraded country. 
“Once I saw Scotland’s steady champion, the brave Douglas, 
rifled from her shores! Do not then doom me to a second grief, 
bitterer than the first! do not you yourself drive me from the 
side of her last hero! Ah! let me behold you, companion of my 
school-days, friend, leader, benefactor! till the sea wrests you 
fotet#! from my eyesf’ and affected, Wallace gave 
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his hand to Monteith; the tear of Pratitudestood in hiS eje._He 

looked affectionately from Monteith to Edwin, fiom Edwin to 
Monteith: “ Wallace shall yet live for^ 

of this land! you, my friend, prove it. I ^ nohly forth, 
the hearts of good men are my companions. ^ ^ rivrfe 

A.S they iourneved along the devious windin.^ ,f ilrrion Tn i 

and saw It a distance the aspiring turrets of 
win pointed to them, and said, ^ 

months ago did you dictate a oonqnfor^ teiim to 
“ And how that very England makesme a fuguive, ittuu.. 

^‘^Ohf’not England!” interrupted Edwin; “yon how net to 
her. It is Wind,^mad Scotland, Who thus thrusts her benefactor 

-‘AKen, my Edwin,” rejoined he, ‘‘read in me thfe Ws- 
tory of thousands. So various is the fate ot f 
day he is worshiped as a god, to-morrow 

Ifiontieth turned pale at this conversation; and quicUnm^lm 

steps, hurried in silence past the opening of the v allej 

P^Tov^tolrthtto^^^^^^^^ villageof Lumloch, 

ahouftwj^i^urs’ jourlv from Glasgow. Here a 

on. Monteith advised his friends to take J®ep geci^ 

w^Tyou wouM®fm\Tthl’’t^ reprd for others, and 

SwSSbm, E'*"”.''" ■"« 

“■.'.SfS-''SSn.d Mo.«b, ' E*™ <SSr.?f b£“ 

from vour wet garments, and preprved your aims and Drig 

«isssu“5taS; 

Ef ss-i.r<fS‘p^>e? a 7, Si zrsirsz 
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waved liioi a good-ni^rlit;* Moateith nodded tbe same, and closed 
the door upon his victims. 

Well koowo to the generals of Edward as one who es- 
timated ! us honor as a mere counter of traffic. Sir John Mon- 
teith was considered by them all as a hireling fit for any 
purpose. Thongir De Warenne bad been persuaded to use uo- 
wortiiy means to intimidate bis great opponent, lie would have 
shrunk from being a coadjutor of treachery. His removal from 
the lord-wardensbin of Scotland, in consequence of the wounds 
he had rec^^^ivn! at Duikeith, opened a path to the elevation of 
Ay mer de Valence. And when he was named viceroy in the 
stead of De Warenue, he told Edward that if he wouitr author- 
ize him to offer an earldom, with adequate estates, to Sir John 
Monteith, the old friend of Wallace, he was sure so rapacious a 
chieftain w<»t,iki traverse sea and land to put that formidable 
Scot into the hands of Bnsriand, To incline Edward to the 
proffer of so large a bribe. Be Valence instanced Monteith's hav- 
ing volunteered, while he commanded with Sir Eustace Max- 
well on the borders, to betray the forces under him to the 
English general. The treachery was accepteu; and for its ex- 
ecution he received a casket of uncounted gold. Some other 
proofs of his devotion to England were mentioned by De Val- 
ence. 

“ You mean his devotion to money,” replied tbe king, ** and 
if that wi'l make him ours at this crisis, give him overflow- 
ing coffers, but no earldom! Though I must have the head of 
Walkuu-, I won! i not have one of my peers show a title written 
in his blood. Ill deeds must sometimes be done; but we do not 
emblazon tiicir perpraratorsP 

De Valence hnvjng received his credentials, sent Halibiirton 
(a Scottish prisoner, who bought his liberty too dear by such an 
embassage) to impart to Sir John Monteith the King of Eng- 
land’s approval, Monteith was then castellan of Newark, 
where he had immured himself for many months, under a pre- 
tense of the ro'openirig of old wounds; hut the fact was his 
treasons were connected with so many accomplices that he 
fearefl kmup disgraceful disclosure, and therefore kept out of the 
’Afiv or' exritimr public attention. Avarice was his master pas- 
sion; and t!(e sudden idea that there might be treasure in the 
h'‘n box, winch, unwitting of such a thought at the time, he 
ha I ('onsiLoied to Wallace, first bound him a sordid slave. His 
a.urmurs for having allowed the box to leave his ]>ossession, 
gave the alarm which caused the disasters at Eilersiie, and his 
owvi immediate arrest. He was then sent a prisoner to Cre^sing- 
hnm at Stilling; but in bis way thither he ma e bis escape, 
lliough only to fall into the Imnds of Souhs. That inhuman 
chief t'meatened to return him to his dungeons; and to avoid 
such a misforrune, Monteith engaged in the conspiracy to biing 
Laiiy Ueien Trom the priory to the arms of tbis On 

her eseiip‘\ Sonlis would have w’reaked his vengeance on his vile 
emissary; but Monteith, aware of his design, fled, and fled even 
into the danger he would have avoided. He fell in wdth a 
party of roaming Southrons, who conveyed him to Ayr. Once 
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bavins ImmolatM Tils honor, lie kept no' terms witlr conscienea 
Arnalf soon naderstood what manner of man: was in, hiw oust ocly? 
and by sharkig with him in the pleasures , of, hi« table, soon 
drew^ from him every information respecting the sfren^tth and 
res(>nrcp.s of his country. His after bistory was a series of si ere t 
treacheries to Scotland; and irvi’finrn for them, an aecusnala- 
tion of wealth from England, the contemplation of which 
seemed' .to be his sole enjoyment. 

/ This new’ offer from De" Valence was therefore .greerlily em- 
braced. , He happened lo ,he at Rutherglen when ' Ha.Iibnrhm,' 
brought.the proposal; and in the cloisters of its rburch* was its fell 
agreement signed, fie transtnitted an oath to De Valence t* at 
he wmaid die or win Ids hire. And immediately dispatching spip? 
to the camp at Roslvn. as soon as he was informed of Walincws 
disappearance, lie judged, from the knowledge of that chief’s 
retentive affectioiis, that wdiitiiersoever he intended fioall.v to go, 
he would first vi-^it Ellerslie, and the tomb of his wife. Accord- 
ing to this opinion, he planted his emissaries in favorable situa^ 
tioDs ou the road, and then proceeded iiimself to intercept his 
victim at the most probable places. 

Hot finding him at Bothwell, he was iRsuing forth to take the 
way to Ellerslie, when the object of his search presented himself 
at the openiog of the wood. The evil plan too well succeeded, 

Triuinpiiant in his deceit, this master of liypocTisy left the 
barn, in Which he ha<l seen Wallace and his young friend lie 
down on that ground from which he had determine 1 they should 
never more rise. Aware that the unconquerable soul ()f Wul- 
lace would never allow himself to he taken alivey he had stipu- 
lated with De Valence that the delivery of his head slioiild 
entitle him to a full reward. From Rutherglen to Lnmloeh no 
plaw had presented itself in which he thought he could so judi- 
ciously plant an ambuscade to surprise the UDsuspectlng Wal- 
Itce. "And In this village he tiad stationed so large a force of 
rutidess savages (brought for tim occasion by Halihurton from 
the Irish island of Rathlin), that their employer had hardly a 
do bt of this night being I mt of his too- trusting frien<rs ex- 
istence. These Rathiia^rs neitlier knew of Wallace nor his ex- 
ploits; but the low'cr order of Scots, however they might fear to 
Kuccor his distress, loved his person, and felt so bound to him bv 
his actions, that Blonteilh durst not apply to any one of tfoeui to 
second his villainy. 

The hour of midnight passed, and yet he could net summoB 
courage to lead Lis men to their uefarioos attack. Twice they 
urged liimi, before he arose from his affected sieep-«-for sleep he 
could not; guilt had murdered sleep!” and he lay awake, rest- 
I SR, and longing for the dawn; and yet, eie that dawn, the deed 
mu t be accomplishedl A cook crew from a neighboring farm. 

*• That is the sign of ujcrcing, and we have yet done nothing,** 
exclaimed a surly mffiau, w’ho leaned on his battie-'EX in an 
p<i8iie corner of the apartment, 

^ The events of Wallace having dictated termsof peacjewithEnglanA 
and Monfceith pledging himself to that country’s emissary t^> betray W# 
imHog tM&u plaoe in this ch'iiich, aro traditionary wwjteii 
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‘‘No, it is ibe signal of our enemy’s captivity f’ cried Monteitli. 
“ Follow me. but gently, ■ If ye '.speak a word or a single target 
rattle, before ye all fall upoa'lite, - we are lost! It is a being of 
supernatural might, not a mere man, vvhooi ye go to encounter. 
He that first disables him shall.have. a double reward,” 

“ Depend upon usd’ returned the sturdiest ruffian; and stea!*- 
ing cautiously out of the cottage,; the party advanced with noise- 
less steps toward the barn. Monteith paused at the door, mak- 
ing a sign to his men to halt while he listened. He put hin ear 
to a crevice — not a murmur was within. He gently raised the 
latch, and setting the door, wide open, with his finger oo his lip, 
beckoned his followers. Without venturing to draw a breath, 
they approached the threshokh The meridian moon shone full 
Into the hovel, and shed a broad light upon their victims. Tiie 
Innocent face of Edwin rested on the bosom of his friend, and 
the arm of Wallace lay on the spread straw with wffiich he had 
covered the tender body of his companion. So fair a picture of 
mortal friendship was never before beheld. But the hearts were 
blind which looked on it, and Monteith gave the signal. He re- 
treated out of the door, while his men threw themselves forward^ 
to bind Wallace where he lay; but the first man, in his eager- 
ness, striking his head against a joist in the roof, uttered a 
fierce oath. The noise roused Wallace, whose wakeful senses 
bad rather slumbered than slept, and opening his eyes, he sprung 
on bis feet. 

A moment told him enemies were around. Seeing him rise, 
they rushed on him with imprecations. His eyes blazed like 
two terrible meteors; and, with a sudden motion of his arm, he 
seemed to hold the men at a distance, while his god-like figure 
stood, a tower in collected might. Awe-struck, they paused, 
but it was only for an instant. The sight of Edwin, now start- 
ing from his sleep, his aghast countenance, while he felt for his 
weapons, bis cry when lie recollected they were gone, inspired 
the assasvsins with fresh courage. Battle-axes, swords, and rat- 
tling chat us, now flashed before the eyes of Wallace. The 
pointed steel in many places entered his body, while with part 
of a broken bench, which chanced to lie near him, he defended 
himself and Edwin from this merciless host. Edwin, seeing 
naught but the death of his friend before his sight, regardless 
of himself, made a spring from his side, and snatched a dagger 
from the belt of one of the murderers. The ruffian instantly 
caught the intrepid boy by the throat, and in that horribfo 
clutoh would certainly have deprived him of life had not the 
Mon grasp of Wallace seized the man in his arms, and with a 
pressure that made his mouth and nostrils buret with blood, 
compelled him to forego his hold. Edwin released, Wallace 
dropped his assailant, who, staggering a few paces, fell sense- 
less to the ground, and instantly expired, 

Theconfilct now became doubly desperate — Bdwin*s dagger 
tvfice defended the brwst of hk friend. Two of hisa6saseiiis”ha 
flmbbed to the heart. ^ 

tltot urchin «nied Monteitli, wto^ 
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out/.tlie. carnage of Ills .men, feared 'tbat Wallace mlglit yet make 
' Ms escape. 

Hahr cried Wallace, at the sound of Montelth’s voice giving 
snch an order — “'then, we are betrayed — but not by Heaven! 
■Strike, one of yon, .that angel youth,” cried lie, and you will 
incur damnatibnr 

He spoke to the winds. .They poured toward Edwin; Wallace, 
with a giant’s .strength, dispersed them as .they advanced; the 
beam of wood fell on . the heads, the breasts of his assailants. 
Himself bleeding at every pore, ' he felt not a smart while yet -he 
defended Ed'wm. But a, shout was heard from the door, a faint 
cry was heard at bis side. He looked around, Edwin lay ex- 
tended on the ground, with an arrow quivering in liis breast, 
his closing eyes still iooking upward- to his . friend. The beam 
fell from the hands of Wallace. He threw himself on his 
knees beside -him. The, dying .boy pressed' his hand to- his heart, 
and dropped his head upon hfs bosom— Wallace moved not, 
spoke not. His band was bathed in the blood of his friend, but 
not a pulse beat beneath it; no breath warmed the paralyzed 
chill of his face as it hung over the motionless lips of Edwm. 

The men were more terrified at this unresisting stillness than 
at the invincible prowess of his arm, and stood gazing on him 
in mute wonder. But Monteifch, in whom the fell appetite of 
avarice had destroyed every perception of humanity, sent in 
other ruffians with new orders to bind Wallace. They ap- 
proached him with terror; two of the strongest stealing behind 
him^ and taking advantage of his face being bent upon that of 
bis murdered Edwin, each in the same moment seized his hands. 
As they griped them fast, the other's advanced eagerly to fasten 
the bands, he looked calmly up, but it was a dreadful calm: it 
spoke of despair, of the full completion of all woe. “Bring 
chains,” cried one of the men, “he will burst these thongs.” 

“ You may bind me with a hair,” said be; “ I contend no more.” 
The bonds w-ere fastened on his wrists; and then, turning to* 
ward the lifeless body of Edwin, he raised it gently in his arms. 
The rosy red of youth yet tinged his cold cheek; his parted lips 
still beamed with the same — but the breath that had so sweetly 
informed them, was fiown. “Oh! my best brother that ever I 
bad!” cried Wallace in a sudden transport, and kissing his pale 
forehead; ** my sincerest friend in my greatest need! In thee 
was truth, manhood, and nobleness; in thee was ail man’s fidel- 
ity wifh woman's tenderness. My friend, my brother, oh! 
would to God I had died for thee!” - 


CHAPTEE LXXX. 

HIOTINOTOWEB.. 

Loku Bothtek was yet musing,- in' ^ 'fearful anxiety, on Wab 
lace’s solemn adieu, and tije coBfirmaiion which the recitals of 
Grimsby and Hay had brought of bis determined exile, when be 
vyas struck wish a new consternation ' by the fiight of his son, 
ppels, which Bdwte had left with \ Scry tugeoux, who guessed 
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liot its COB tents, told Ins father' that he was gjone to seek their 
i'rionci. and to nnite himself forever to his fortunes.,. 

Both well not less eager to .'preservG Wallace to the world, 
with an intent to persuade limx to at- least abandon his monastic 
projet't. set off direct for France, 'iioping to arrive before his 
friend, and engage the French monarch to assist in preventing 
so grievous a sacrifice. Euthven', ' mean miule, fearful that the 
unarmed Wallace and the .self-regardies's Edwin might fall ioto 
the hands of the venal wrelches now widely dispersed to seize 
the c*hief and his a<iherents sent out the veterans, in divers dis- 
guises, to pursue tlie roads it was pnibable he might take, a?.sd 
finding him, guard him safely to thecoast. Till Buthven should 
receive accounts of their success, he forbore to forward the ieo 
ter which Wallace bad left lor Bruce, or to increase the solid- i. 
tilde of the already anxious inhabitaiiEs of Huntingtower with 
anv intimation of what had happened. But on the fourth day, 
Scrymgeour aod his party returned with the horrible narrative 
of Lurnloch. 

Alter the murder of Ids youthful friend, Wallace had been 
loaded with irons, and conveyed, so unresistingly that he 
seemed in a stupor, on board a vessel, to be carried without loss 
of time to tiie Tower of London. Sir John Monteith, though he 
never ventured into bis sight, attended as the accuser, who, to 
put a visor on cruelty, was to sw^ear avvav his victim’s life. 
The horror and arief of Riithven at these tidings were unutter- 
able; and Scrymgeour, to turn the tide of the bereaved fatbeFs 
thoughts to the inspiring recollection of the early glory of his 
son^ proceeded to narrate, that he foun'i the beauteous remains 
in the hovel, btit bedecked with flowers by the village girls. 
They were weeping over it. and lamenting the pitiless heart 
which could slay .such youth and loveliness. To bury him in so 
obscure a spot, Scrymgeour w'ould not allo^v, and he bad sent 
Stephen Ireland with' the sacred corpse to Dumbarton, with 
orders to see him entombed in the chapel of that fortress. 

**It is done,” coniinued tlie worthy knight, ’‘and those tower® 
he so bravely scaled will stand forever the monument of Ed- 
win Ruthven.” 

-‘Scrymgeour,” said the stricken father, “the shafts fall thick 
upon us. hut we mn^t fulfill our duty.” 

Cautious of inflicting too lieavy a blow on the fortitude of his 
wife and of Helen, he commanded Grimsby and Hay to with- 
hold from everybody at Huntingtower the tidings of its young 
lonPs fat<^: but he believed it his duty not to delay the letter of 
Wallace to Bruce, and the dreadful information to him of Mon- 
teith’e treachery. Buthven ended his short epistle to his wife 
by saying he should soon follow his messenger; but that nt 
present he could net bring himself to entirely abandon the 
Lowlands to even a t^^mpnmry efupire of the seditious chiefs. 

On Grimsby’s arrival at Huntingtower he was conducted im- 
mediately to Bruce, Some cheenng symptoms having ap- 
peared that morning, he ha*! fust exchanged hia bed for a couch 
when Grimsby entered the room. The countenance of the hon- 
€»tSoalkron was' the haromger of his Lady Betosiarloii 
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from bf^r .seat, .and Brnop, stretching ovit . bis arms, .eagerly 
caoght the packets the soldier presented.:' Isabella iaoulred if 
ail were well with Sir Willivam Wallare: but ere he could mt^ke 
an answer, Lady Ratbven ran breathless into the room, hohflng 
out the open letter hroiigi it bv her. Brace iiari jusi: 

read the first line of his, which annonnopd the captivity of 
Wallace; an"!, Avith a .groan that pierced thnm.a'h the vsoifis of 
everv one pjpsent, he made an attempt to spring from tite 
conch: but in the act he reeled, and ■ fell hack in a fearful 
hut mure o’lental agon\% ■ The apprehensiv^e liecat of Heieii 
gnesged some direful explanation; she looked with speechless 
Inquiry upon her aunt' and Grimsby. Is-abella and" Ercildown 
hastened to Bruce; and Lady Ruthven being too much appalled 
ifi her own feelings to think for a moment on the agliast 
Hfleri. hurriedly read to her from Lord Ruthven's letter the 
brief but decisive account of Wallace’s dangerous situation — 
his sel zaire and conveyance to the Tower of'EngSaiKl. lielen 
listened witiiout a word; her heart seemed locked within her; 
ber brain was on fire; and gazing fix(*dly on the floor while 
she listened, all else that was transacted around her pas.'^ed un- 
noticed.,. 

The pangs of a convulsion fit did not long shackle the deter* 
mined Bruce, The energy of his spirit struggling to gain the 
Ride of Wallace in this his extreme need (for he well knew 
Edward’s Implacable soul), roused him from his worse than 
swoon. With his extended aruiH dashing away the restoratives 
witii which botli Isabella and Ercildowm hung over him. he 
would have leaped on the floor had not tlm latter held him 
down. 

“Withhold me not!” cried lie; “this is not the time for sick- 
ness and indulgeace. My friend is in ti»e fangs of the tyrant, 
and shall I lie iiere? No', not for all the empires in the globe 
will 1 be detained another hour,” 

Isabella, affrighted at the furies which raged in his eyes, but 
yet mere terrifit^d at the perils attendant on his desperate reso- 
lution, threw herself at his feet, and implored him to stay for 
her 'sake, 

“No,” cried Bruce, “not for thy life, Isabella, wdiich is 
dearer to me than my own! not to save this ungrateful country 
from the doom it merits would 1 linger one moment from tlie 
side of him who has fought, hied, an<l siiffeivMi fnr me and mine, 
\\ ho is now treated with ignominy, and sentenced to die, for my 
delinquency! Hao 1 cons'ented to proclaim my.-elf on niy land- 
ing, secure with Bruce the king envy \\ ould have feared to 
strike; but I must first win a fame like ins! And while I lay 
1 ere. t; ey tore him from the vain and impotent Bruce! But, 
Almighty pardoner of my sins!” cried lie. with vehemeuee, 
“grant me strength to wu-est him from their grip, and I will go 
barefoot to Palestine, to utter all my gratitiKhd” 

Isabella sunk weeping into the anus of her aunt. And the 
venerable Ercildown, \\ishing to curb an ivupeiuoaty which 
could only involve its generous agent in a ruin deeper titan that 
It sougbt'to revenge, with more zieal than judgment, urged to 
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the prlBce the dati^er into-: which such boiiiidless reseutiQeBt 
would precipitate his own person/ At this in timation the im- 
passioned Bruce, stunir to tlie soul that such an argument conid 
be expected to have weight with him, sole mniy bent his feneesj 
and clasping his sword, vovred before Heaven either to re- 
lease Wallace or ” to share his fate! he would have added; 

but Isabella, watchful of his words, suddenly interrupted him, 
by throwing herself wildly on his neck, and exclaiming: 

say not so! Eather swear to pluck the tyrant from Ids 
throne; that the scepter of ' my Bruce may bless Bogland, as it 
wn* 11 yet do this unhappy land r 

‘‘ She says rightr ejaculated Ercildown, in a prophetic trans* 
port; anS the scepter of Bruce, in the hands of his offspring, 
shall bless the united countries to the latest generations! The 
%valls of separation shall then be thrown down, and England 
and Scotland be one people,’* 

Bruce looked steadfastly on the sage: “ Then if thy voice 
utter holy verity, it will not again deny my call to wield the 
power that Heaven bestows! I follow my fate! To-morrow’s 
dawn sees me in the path to snatch my best treasure, my coun- 
selor, my guide, from the judgment of his enemies — or" woe to 
England, woe to all Scotland born who have breathed one hostile 
word against his sacred life! Helen dost thou hear me?” cried 
he: “Wilt thou not assist me to persuade thy too timid sister 
that her Bruce’s honor, his happiness, li ves in the preservation 
of his friend? Speak to her, counsel her, sweet Helen, and, 
please the Almighty arm of Heaven, I will reward thy tender- 
ness with the return of Wallace!” 

Helen gazed intently on him while be spoke. She smiled 
•when he ended, but she did not answer, and there was a wild 
vacancy in the smile that seemed to say she knew not what had 
been spoken, and that her thoughts were far aw^ay. Without 
further regarding him or any present, she arose and left the 
room. At this moment of fearful abstraction, her whole soul 
was bent wnth an intensity that touched on madness, on the 
execution of a project which had rushed into her mind in the 
moment she Heard of Wallace’s deathful captivity and desti- 
nation. 

The approach of night favored her design. Hurrying to her 
chamber, she dismissed her maids with the prompt excuse that 
she was ill, and desired not to be disturbed till morning, then 
bolting the door, she quickly habited herself in the page's 
clothes which she had so carefully preserved, as the dear me- 
morial of her happv days in France, and dropping from her win- 
dow into the pleasance beneath, ran swiftly through its woody 
precincts toward Dundee, 

Before she arrived at the suburbs of Perth, her tender feet be- 
came so blistered, she found the necessity of stopping at the 
first cottage. But her perturbed spirits rendered it imi possible 
for her to take rest, and she answered the hospitable offer of its 
humble owmer, with a request that he would go into the town 
and immediately purchase a horse, to carry her that night to 
Btmdee. She put her purse into the man’s hand, who without 
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fortber discussion obeyed. When tbe animal was brought and 
the honest Scot returned her the- purse with its re.main!r.g con- 
tents, she divided tbem with him, and' turning from bis ' tfianks, 
mounted the horse, and, rode away, , 

About an hour before: dawn sbe arrived within view of the 
ships lying in the harbor ,at Dundee, . At.' this. sight she thre%v 
herself off tlie panting animal, 'and leaving ir. to rest and liberty, 
hastened to tbe beach. A gentle breeze blew freshly from the 
northwest, and 'several vessels : were .heaving their "anchors to 
get under weigh. 

'•Are any, demanded she, bound for tbe Tower of Lou- 
don?’’ 

None,” were the. replies. Despair was now in her heart and 
gesture. But suddenly recollecting that in dressing herself for 
flight she had not taken off the jewels she usually vrore, she ex- 
claimed with renovated hope, “Will not gold tempt some one 
to carry me thither ?” A rough Norwegian sailor jumped from 
the side of the nearest vessel, and readily answered in the af- 
firmative. “ My life,” rejoined she. “or a necklace of pearls 
shall be yours, in the moment you land me at the Tower of 
London.” The man seeing the youth and agitation of tbe seem- 
ing boy, doubted his power to perform so magnificent a x^’ornise, 
and %v*as half inclined to retract his assent: but Helen pointing 
to a jewel on her finger as a proof that she did not speak of 
things beyond her reach, be no longer hesitated; and pledging 
his word tliat wind and tide in his favor, he would land her at 
the Tower Stairs, she, as if all happiness must meet her at that 
point, sprung into his vessel. The sails were unfurled, the 
voices of the men chanted forth their cheering responses on 
clearing the harbor, and Helen throwing herself along the floor 
of her little cabin, in that prostration of body and soul, silently 
foreatiied her thanks to God for being indeed launched on 
tlie ocean, vr hose waves she trusted would soon convey her to 
■Wallace; to soothe, to serve — to die, or to compass tbe release 
of him who had sacrificed more than bis life for her father’s 
preservation—for him who had saved herself from worse than 
death. 


CHAPTER LXCT.' 

THE THAMES. 

On the evening of the fourteenth day from the one in which 
Helen had embarked, the little ship of Dundee entered on the 
brigiit bosom of the Note, While she sat on tbe deck watching 
the progress of the vessel with an eager spirit, which would 
gladly have taken wings to have flown to the object of her voy- 
age, she first saw the majestic waters of the Thames. But it 
was a tvran nous flood to her. and she marked not the diverg- 
ing shores crowned with palaces; her eyes looked over every 
stately dome to seek the black summits of the Tower. At a 
certain point the captain of the vessel spoke through his trum- 
pet to summon a pilot from the land. In a few minutes he was 
olteyed. The Englishman took the' belm., Helen was reclined 
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OB a coll of ropes Bear him* He eoterefi into conversation wftb 
the KoiHNegi.'iB, and she iistened in speechless attemion to a re- 
cital u'iiien bound II p her every sense in that of heario;r. The 
raptr.in !iad imnie some iiDpt iiicIpled jest on the present troubles 
of Si'Otlaud, DOW Ins adopted country fnun his coniniercial in- 
tciesu-, and iseaddedi with a !aii;>h, ‘‘that ise thoii<rht any ruler 
the right one who gave him a free course for traffic.'* In an- 
swer fo this remark, and vvitb an observation not very fiatter- 
aig io tlie Nor wegiaffiw estimation of rigiit and wrongs the Eu- 
giishmnu mentioned the (Capture of theonce renowned ciiampioo 
i)f Scodand. Even the enemy who recounted the particulars, 
siioived a troth in the recittirwhich shamed the mao who had 
l>ent'tited by toe patriotism he affected to desjnse, and for which 
Sir \¥ii,iiam Wallace was now likely to shed his blood. 

*•* I was present,-^ ctmtinued the pilot. when the brave Scot 
was put on Lite raft, winch carried him through the Traitcjr’s 
Gate into the Tower, His hands and feet were bound with iron; 
but his i.ead. owing to faintness fiom the wounds he had re- 
ceived at Lutnh'.ch, was so b(-nfc down on his breast as he re- 
clined on the float, that I could not then see his face. There 
was a great pause, for none of us, when he did appear in sight, 
could siiout over the downfall of so merciful a conqueror. 
Many were spectators of this scone whose lives he had spared on 
the fields of St'^dland; and my brother was amongst them, 
How-ever, lhat I migiit have a distinct view of the man who has 
80 long held our vvarlike monarcii in dread, I went to Westmin- 
ster Hall on the day appointed for his trial. The great judges 
of the laud, and almost all the lords besides were tiiere, and a 
very grand spectacle they made. But when the hall-door was 
opened, and the diaintless prisoner appeared, then it was that I 
saw true majesty. King EJivara on his throne never looked 
wdth such a royal air. His very chains seeuied given to be 
graced by linn as he moved through tlie parting crowd with the 
step of one who liad been used to have all his accusers at his 
feet. Though pale with loss of blood, and his countenance bore 
traces of the suffering occasioned by the state of his yet un- 
healed wounds, his head was now erect, ani he looked with nn- 
disturhed oignity on all around. The Earl of Gloucester, whose 
life ami liberty he liad granted at Berwick, sal- on the right of 
the lord cliancHllor. Bisiiop Beck, the Lords de Valence and 
with one Monteith (who it seems was the man that be- 
trayed him into our hands), charged him with high treason 
against tlie life of King E Iward v«nd tho peace <>f his majesty’s 
realms of Engiaud and Scotland. Grievous were the accusa- 
tions brought against him. and bitter tho revilings with which 
he was denounced as a traitor too mischievous to deserve any 
show’ of mercy. The Ear! of Gloucesiei at last rosei digoaotly, 
and in energetic ami respectful terms, called on Sir William 
Wallace, by the reverence in which he held the tribunal of fut- 
ure ages, to answer lor hiniselfl 

“ ‘ On this adjuration, Brave eariT replied he, * I will speak!’ 
01 men of Scotland, what a voico was that! In it was all hon- 
esty and nobierieasi and a murtnur arose from some who feared 
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Its power, wliich Gloucester was obliged .to cheek by cxclaioiing 
aloud with a stern voice: ‘■Sileuce, while Sir W I Ilia u'l Wallace 
answers. He ' who' disobeys, sergeant-at-arnis, take^ Into ciis« 
tody f A pause-: succeeded, . and ; . the , 'chieftain, with god ■ like 
majesty of truth,. denied the, ■■possibility.. of .being a traitor where 
he never had ow^ed allegiance. Hot, witli' .a matodess fearless- 
II ess, he avowed the facts alleged against .hi nn which toUi the 
havoc he had made of the English on the Scottish ])[aii:s, and 
tise devastations, he had afterward' wroo.glit in the lands .of Eng-. 
land. ',‘It was a son,’ cried he, ‘defending the orphans of Ins 
father from the steel a..ad rapine of a treacheroos friend! It wc-is 
the sword of restir ution gathering on that false friend’s fields 
the harvests' he had ravaged. -from. .tbeirst’,' He spoke more arid 
Bobly — too nobly for tije.m who heard him.. They rose to a man 
to silence what they could not confute; and the sentence of 
death was pronounced on liioi— the cruel de'ith of a traitor! The 
Earl of Gloucester turned pale on his seat, but the countenance 
of Wallace was unmoved. As he was led forth, I followed, and 
saw the young Le de Spencer, with several other reprobate gal- 
lants of our court, ready to^ receive- him. 'With shameful ^ mock- 
ery they threw laurels bn his head, and with torrents of deiis- 
loo, told him, it was meet they should so salute the champion of 
Scotland! Wallace glanced on them a look which spoke pity 
rather than contempt, and, with a serene countenance, he fol- 
lowed the warden toward the Tower. The hirelings of Ids ac- 
cusers loaded him with invectives as he passed along; but the 

E opulace who beheld his noble mien, with those individuals who 
ad heard of — while many had felt—his generous virtues, de- 
plored and w ept his sentence. To morrow at sunrise be dies.’’ 

Helen's face being over:^hadowed by the low brim of her hat, 
the agony of her mind could not have been read in her counte- 
nance had the good Southron been sufficiently uninterested in 
his storv to regard the sympathy of others; but as soon as he 
had uttered the last dreadful words, ‘^ To-morrow at sunrise he 
diesf* she started ' from -her -seat; her horror-struck senses ap- 
prehended nothing further, and turning to the Norwegian, 
‘•Captain,” cried she, “I must reach the Tower this iiightP 
“ImpossiMer was the reply: ‘.^ the tide will not take- us up 
till to-morrow at noon.” 

“Then, the waves shall!” cried she, -and frantically rtishfug 
toward the sl'dp's side, she would, .have ttoown herself into -the 
wator, bad not the pilot caught her arm. 

“ Boy!” said he, •• are you mad? .-your action, your looks 

“ No?’ inierropted she, wringing her hands; “ but in the 

Tower I must be this mght, or- Oh! God of mercy, end 

my mis^Ty!” 

Tne onntterable anguish of her voice, countenance, and gect- 
urp, excited a suspicion in the Englishman, that this youth was 
comiected with the Scottish, chief;, and -.not choosing to hint his 
surmise to the unfeeling Norwegiau/io '-a -,-differenr tone be ex- 
horted Helen to oomposure, and' -'ofiered her his own boat, 
which was then towed at the 'sMe of ...the; .vessel, to take lier to 
tim Tower. Helen grasped the pilot’s rough handi and la a 
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paroxysm of gratitude pressed 'it' to her lips? tbeB forgetfol of 
her engagements with t^.e insensible man who stood unmoved 
by Ills siile, sprang into the boat. The Norwegian followed her, 
and in a threatening tone demanded his hire. She now recol- 
lected . It, and putting her hand .into her vest, gave him the 
string of pearls which had been. her necklace. He was satislied, 
and the boat pushed off. 

, Thecros!?,. the cherished memorial of her hallowed meeting, 
with Wallace in the chapel of Snawdoon, and which always: 
hung suspended on her bosom, was now inher hand and pressed, 
close to her heart. The rowers-. plied , their oa.i*s, and her .eyes, 
with a gaze as if they would pierce the horizon, looked intently 
onward, while the men labored throngh the tide. Even to see 
-the walls which contained Wallace, seemed to promise her a de- 
gree of comfort she dared hardly hope herself to enjoy. At last 
the awful battlements of England’s state prison rose before her. 
She could not mistake them. That is the Tower/’ said one of 
the rowers. A shriek escaped her, and instantl.y ccA^ering her 
face with her hands, she tried to shut from her sight those very 
walls she had so long sought amongst the clouds. They impris- 
oned Wallace! lie groaned within their confines! and their 
presence paralyzed her heart. 

Shall I die before I reach thee, Wallace was the goestion 
her almost flitting soul uttered, as she, trembling, yet with swift 
steps, ascended the stone stairs which led from the water’s edge 
to the entrance to the Tower. She flew through the different 
courts to the one in which stood the prison of Wallace. One of 
the boatmen, being bargeman to the Governor of the Tower, as 
a privileged person, conducted her unmolested through every 
ward till she reached the place of her destination. There she dis- 
missed him with a ring from her finger as his reward; and pass- 
ing a body of soldiers, who kept guard before a large porch that 
led to the dungeons, she entered, and found herself in an 
immense paved room. A single sentinel stood at the end near 
to an iron grating, or small portcullis; there, then, was Wallace! 
Forgetting her disguise and situation, in the frantic eagerness 
of her pursuit, she hastily advanced to the man: 

** Let me pass to Sir William Wallace,” cried she, and treas- 
-ares shall be your re ward.”' 

Whose treasures, my pretty pagef’ demanded the soldier; 

I dare not, were it at the suit of the Countess of Gloucester 
herself.” 

Oh!” cried Helen, for the sake of a greater than any count- 
ass in the land, take this Jeweled bracelet, and let me pass!” 

The man, misapprehending the words of this adjuration, at 
sight of the diamonds, supposing the page must come from the 
pod queen, no longer demurred. Putting the bracelet into his 
bc«om, he whis|)ered Helen, that as he granted this permission 
at the risk of his life, she must conceal herself in the Interior 
chamber of the prisoner’s dungeon should any pi^rson from the 
warden visit him during theirlnterview- She readily promised 
this; and he Informed her that* when through this door, she 
two other the bolts to Um mwmcm of 
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whieli sbe, miiBt undraw; and then, at the extremity of a long 
.passage,; a , door, fastened .by a latch, would admit her to Sir 
wiliiain Wallace. , With these words, the soldier removed the 
massy bars, and Helen entered. 


CHAPTER LXXXTI. 

THE TOWEB OF LONDON. 

Hilen'’B fleet steps carried her in a few through the 

Interrening dungeons to the door, which would restore to her 
eyes the being 'with whose life her existence seemed blended. 
l%e bolts had yielded to her hands. The iron latch now gave 
way; and :tlie pondei'oiis oak, grating dismally on its hinges, 
she 'looked forward, and beheld the object of all her solicitude 
leaning along a conch; a stone table was before hitn, at which 
he: seemed writing.' He raised his head' at the sound. Tbe peace 
©f virtue was in his eyes, and a smile on his lips, as if he had 
expected' some angel visitant. 

The first glance at his pale, but heavenly countenance struck 
to the heart of Helen; veneration, angiiisl), shame, all rushed on 
her at once. She was in his presence! but how might he turn 
from consolations he had not sought! The intemperate passion 
of her step-mother glared before her; his contempt of the 
countess’ unsolicited advances appeared eady to be extended to 
her rash daughter-in-law; and with an irrepressible cry, vrhicb 
seemed to breathe out her life, Helen vvould have fled, but her 
failing limbs bent under her, and she fell senseless into the dun- 
geon. Wallace started from his reclining position. He thought 
his senses must deceive him — and yet tbe shriek was Lady 
Helen’s. He had beard the same cry on the Pentland Hills; in 
the ohamber of Chateau Halliard! He rose agitated; he ap- 
proached the prostrate youth, and bending to the inanimate 
form, took off the Norman hat; he parted the heavy locks which 
fell over her brow, and recognized the features of iier who alone 
had ever shared bis meditations with his Marion. He sprinkled 
water on her face and hands; be touched her cheek? it 'was ashy 
cold, and the chill struck to his heart. “ Helen!” exclaimed he; 

Helen, awake! Speak to thy friend I” 

Stiii she was motionless. ** Dead!” cried be, with increased 
emotion. His eye and his heart in a moment discerned and 
nnderstOi>d the rapid emaciation of those lovely features — now 
fearing the worst; “ Gone so soon!” repeated he, “gone to tell 
my Marion that her Wallace comes. Blessed angel!” cried he, 
clasping her to bis breast, with an energy of which he w^as not 
aware, “ take me, take me with thee!” The pressure, the voice, 
roused the dormant life of Helen. With a torturing sigh she 
unsealed her eyes from the death-like load that oppressed them, 
and found herself in the arms of " Wallace. ' 

Ail her wandering senses, which-’ from the first promulgation 
of his danger had been kept in a bewildered state, now rallied; 
and, in recovered sanity, smote her to the soul. Though still 
overw’helmed with ^rief at the fate which threatened to tear 
him from her and fife, she now wondered how she could ever 
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'liave so trampled on the retreating modest j.of her. natnre, as, to 
have broap^lit .iserself tbitS' into bis„prese.iice; and .i.Q .a voice,.of 
horror, of despair, believing tliat'She bad loixwer destroyed h#*r- 
self in bis opinion, she exclaimed: “O! Wallace! bow came l 
here? I am.lost—and innocently; but God— -the pure God— can 
read the soulP’ 

S‘ie lay in hopeless misery on his breast, with her eyes again 
cb.>“.pd, almosc nnconscious of the support on which B!>e leaned, 

‘•'Lady Helen,*’ I'etorned he,. was it other than Wallaco yon 
s.onght in, these dungeons? , I, dared to think that tl.iG Parent 
’ we ..both, adore, had sent yon hither to be His harbinger of con- 
solationr Recalled to self-possession by the kindness of these 
words, Helen turned her head on his bosom, and In a burst of 
grateful tears, hardly articulated; 

“ Anti will you not abhor me for this act c)f madness? But I 
was not myself. And yet, where should I live but at the feet of 
my benefactor?” 

The steadfast soul of Wallace was sobdued by this language, 
and the manner of its utterance. It was the clisinterested dic- 
tates of a pore though agitated spirit, which he now was con- 
vioced did most exclusively love him, but with the passion of 
an angel: and the tears of a sympathy which spoke their kin- 
dred natures stole from his eyes as l-.e bent his cheek on her 
bead. 8he felt tliem; and rejoicing in such on assurance that 
she yet possos-ied Ins esteem, a blessed calm diffused itself over 
her mind, and raising herself, with a look of virtuous confidence, 
she exclaimed: 

‘‘Then you do understand me, Wallace? you pardon me this 
apparent forgetfulness of my sex; and you recognize a true sis- 
ter in Helen Ma r ? I may adi ninister to that noble heart, till •” 

she paused, turned deadly pale, and then clasping his hand in 
both hers, in bitter agony added, ‘‘till we meet in heaven!” 

“ And bii^isfal, dearest saint, will be our union there,” replied 
he, *• where «<oul meets soul, unencumbered of these earthly 
fetters; and mingles with each other, even as thy tender tear- 
drops DOW glide into mine! But there, my Helen, we shall 
never weep. No heart will be left unsatisfied; no spirit vviil 
mourn iu unrequited love, for that happy region is the abode of 
love — of love without tlie defilements or the disquietudes of 
moriality, for there it is an everlasting, pure eBioyment. It is a 
full, diffusive tenderness, which, penetrating all hearts, unites 
the whole in one spirit of boundless love in the bosom of our 
God! Who, the source of ail love, as John the beloved disciple 
saith, ‘ so loved a lost world, that he sent his only Son to redeem 
it from its sins, and to bring it to eteimal blessedness!’ ” 

“ Ah!” cried Helen, throwing herself on her knees in holy en- 
thusiasm; “join then your praters with mine, most revered of 
friends, tliat I may be admitted into such blessednesvs! Petition 
oor GotMo forgive me, and do you forgive me, that I have some- 
times envied the love you bear your Marion! But now Hove 
her so entirely, that to be her and your ministering spirit in 
Paradise wouhl amply satisfy rny soul.” 

“ 0! Helen,” cried Wallace, grasping her uplifted hands In 
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Ills, and clasping them to Ms heart, ** thy son! and nre 

indeed .one, aod,. as oof-* Ilove yef’ ■ 

This unlooked-for declaration almost o^rerpowerei Hfien in 
its flood of happiness; and, uirh a smile, which seemed to pv*t- 
nre tise verf heawus opeidoA’ b-for.^ her, shetorned her eyes 
froiu him ton. cniclflx wliich snsod on a. table, and bowi.^x her 
bead on its pedestal, was lost in the devotion of rantoroas 
gratitude. ‘ ■ . 

At: this juncture, when, perhaps- the pure^st bliss that ever 
descended on woonan’s heart now p:]o\ved in that of Helen, the 
Earl of Gloucester entered. His were not visits of coDsoletioa, 
for be knew that his friend, woo i^ad built his heroism on the rock 
of Christianity, did not require the comfortiogs of vny nioria! 
hand. , At sight of him Wallace pointing to the kneeiing Helm, 
beckoned him into the inner cell, where his straws nallet lay; 
and there, in a low voice, declared who she was, mid requested 
the enri to use Ms authority to allow her to remain with him to 
the last. 

“After tint,” said be, “I rely on yon, generous Gloucester, 
to convey safely back to her country a being who seems to have 
not, ing of earth about her but thV terrestrial body which en- 
shrines her angelic soul!” 

The sound of a voice speaking with Wallace roused Helen 
from her happy trance. Alarmed that it might he the fatal 
emissaries of the tyrant, come prematurely tosiuniiKm idm to 
his last hour, she "started on her feel. “Where are you, 
Wallace?’ cried slie, looking distractedly around her; “I must 
be with you even in death!” 

Hearitig lier fearful cry, he hastened into the dungeon, and 
relieved her immediate terror by naming the Earl of Gloucester, 
wdio fcllowed him. The conviction that Wallace was under 
nmr<-a I sentence, which tlie heaven-sent impression of his eternal 
bliss had just almost obliterated, r.ow glared upon lier with 
redoubled horrors. This world again rose before h^r in the per- 
son of Gloucester. It reminded her that she anti Wallace ^vere 
not yet passed into the hereafter, whose anticipat^^d reunion liad 
wrapt her in such sweet elysium. He had yet the hi Her cup of 
death to drink to the dregs; and all of hiinujn weakness again 
wntiied witiiin her bow* m. “And is there no hone?'' fai'ered 
she, looking earnestly on the disturbed face of Glouce-t n’, win> 
liiid bowed witii a pitying respect to her as lie appronclsed her. 
And then, wh»l he seemed hesitating for an answer, she more 
firmly, but imploringly resuai<‘d : “Oh, let me seek your king? 
once" he was a crusade prince! The cross was then on his 
breast, and the love of Him who came to i*e<leem lost man. nay, 
even Ins direst enemies, from death unto life, must have been 
then ill \oiir king's heart. Ob, if onc^ there, it cannot be 
wholly extinguished now! Let me, gracious enrl, hut recall to 
him ihat he was then beloved by a qin-eo who to this day is the 
glory of her sex. On that spot bi holy contest she pre«:em’d liis 
lii'e from an assassin’s p<nson, by danng the sacrific^' of her own! 
Bat she lived to biC'S him. and to lie bles«<ed herself! Winle Sir 
Wiliium Wallace, also a Curistiaa knight, anointed by virtue 
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md bis caiise^ batli only done for,:' bis owe country and Its,, 
'craropled land what King Edward then did for Christendom i a 
Falestloe. And be was roused to the defense, by a deed worse 
than ever infidel inflicted! The wife of his bosom— w„lio had all 
of angel about her, but that of. her Uiorlal body — was stabbed 
by a "murderous Southron governor in Scotland, because slie 
would not betray her husband to.his desolating brand I ; I would 
relate t.his oo my knees, to your royal Edward, and call on the 
spirit of his sainted queen to enforce my -suit, by tiie memory of 
her love and her devoted ness. ’V 

: Helen, who had vi«en in her energy of speech and supplication^ 
suddenly paused, clasped her hands, and stood with upward 
eyes, looking as if she beheld the beatified object of her invo^ 
cation. 

Dearest sister of my soul!” cried Wallace, who had forborne 
to interrupt her, taking her clasped hands in his, ‘‘tby knees 
shall never bend to any less than to the blessed Lord of alt man- 
kind, for me! Did He wdll my longer pilgrimage on this earth, 
of which my spirit is already weary, it would not be in the 
power of any human tyrant to hold me in these bonds. And, 
for Edward! believe, that not all thy tender eloquence could 
make one impression, wdiere a long obdurate ambition hath set 
so deep a seal I am content to go, my sister — and angels whis- 
per me,’V(and his voice became subdued, though still calm, 
while he added, in a lowered tone, like that angel whisper) 
“ that thy bridal bed will be in William Wallace’s gravel” 
She spoke not, but at this assurance turned her tearful eyes 
upon him, with a beam of delight; with such delight, the vestal 
consigns herself to the cloister; with such delight, the widowed 
mourner lays her head to rest on the tomb of him she loved. 
But with such delight none are acquainted who know not vrhat 
it is to be wedded to the soul of a beloved being, when the body 
which was once its vestment lies moldering in the earth. 

Gloucester contemplated this chaste union of two spotless 
hearts, with an admiration almost amounting to devotion. 
“ Noble lady,” said he, “ the message that I came to impart to 
Sir William Wallace bears with it a show of hope; and, I trust 
that your gentle spirit will yet be as persuasive as consolatory. 
A deputation has just arrived from our border-counties, headed 
by the good Barons de Hilton and De Blenkinsopp. praying the 
royal niercy for their gallant foe, who had been most generous 
to them, they set forth, in their extremity. And the king was 
listening to then:!, with what temper 1 know not, when a private 
embassy, as opportunely, made its appearance from France, oo 
the same errand; in short, to negotiate with Edward for the 
safety of our friend, as a prince of that realm. I left the em* 
bassadors,” continued the earl, turning to Wallace, in debate 
with his majesty; and he has at length granted a suspension — 
nay, has even promised a repeal of tlie horrible injustice that 
was to be completed to-morrow, if you can l>e brought to accord 
with certain proposals, now to be laid before you. Accept them, 
and Edward will comply with all King Philip’s demands In your 
bebait” 
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you will g^ccept theraP. cried EeleM^.fa a tumult of 
euspense. The comoiiiaicatioB of Gloucester bad made no 
clianiBfe In the equable pulse of Wallace; and he replied, with a 
look of tender pity upon' her animated countenance, The pro- 

f osals of Edward aretoo likely to be snares for that iionor which 
would bear with me uneontaroinaied to the| 2 :rave. Therefore, 
dearest consoler of my last hours, do, not. give .way^ to hopes 
w^ldch . a, greater King than Edward mav comnia?3d jmie to disap- 
point.” Helen, bowed her head iti' silence. The color again 
faded from her cheek, and despair once more, seized on ber 
heart. 

Gloucester resumed; and, after narrating some particulars 
concerning the conference between the king and the embassa- 
dors, he suggested the impracticability of secretly retaining 
Lady Helen, for any length of time, in the state dungeon I 
dare not,” continued he, ‘‘ be privy to her presence here, and 
yet conceal it from the king. I know not what messengers he 
may send to impart Ms conditions to you; and should she be 
discovered, Edward, doubly incensed, would tear her from you; 
and, as an accessory, so involve me in his displeasure, that I 
should be disabled from serving either of you further. Were I 
so to honor his feelings as a man as to mention it to him, I do 
not believe that he would oppose her wishes; but how to reveal 
such a circumstance with any regard to her fair fame, I know 
not; for all are not sufficiently virtuous to believe her spotless 
innocence.” 

Helen hastily interrupted Gloucester, and with drmn ess said, 
/‘When I entered these walls, the world and I parted forever. 
The good or the evil opinion of the impure in heart can never 
ajOfect me—they shall never see mo more. The innocent will 
judge me by themselves, and by the end of my race. I came 
to minister with a sister’s duty to my own and my father’s pre- 
server; and while he abides here, I will never consent to leave 
his feet. When he goes hence, if it be to bless mankind again, 
I shall find the longest life too short to pour forth all ray grati- 
tude; and for that purpose I will dedicate myself in some nun- 
nery of my native land. But should he be taken from a world 
S'^ unworthy of him, soon, very soon, I shall cease to feel its 
aspersions in the grave,” 

‘‘ No aspersions which I can avert, dearest Helen. ’’cried Wal- 
.nee, “shall ever tarnish the fame of one whose purity can only 
ti'aoscended by her who is now made perfect in heaven! 
Oonsf'ot, noblest of women, to wear, for the few days I may 
u^c linger here, a name which thy sister angel has sanctified to 
nae. Give me a legal right to call you mine, and Edward him- 
self will not then dare to divide what God has joined together!” 

Helen paused — even her heart seemed to cease its pulsation in 
the awful moment. Did siie hear aright? and was she indeed 
going to invade the rights of tSie wife she ba<l so often vou'ed to 
regard as the sole object of Wallace’s dearest wishes? Oh, no; 
it was not the lover that shone in his lurninous eyes; it was not 
t.ie mistress that glowed in her bosom. Words might 
breathed; but no change would be wrought in the souls of th©^'» 
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wlio were alread.v separated: . from the earth. With these 
iilHmg'bts Helet* uivnen .toward 'Wallace; she attempted to 
answer, bin the words died oo, the seraphic stnile which beamed 
upon iier lips, and she dropped her head upon his breast. 

Gloucester, who saw no other means of to his friend 

tlie comfort of her society, was rejoiced at this irmtoal resolu- 
tion. He hud lonjred to propose itV hut considering the pecul* 
larities of their situation, knew not how to do so without seem- 
ing to mock their sensibility and fate. It was now near 
midnight; and having read the consent of Helen in the tender 
^motion which denied hrr speech, without further delay h^ 
quitted the apartment to summon the confessor of the wardei 
io unite tiieir haniis. 

On his re-entrance, he found Helen sitting, dissolved in tears, 
with lier hand clasped in his friend’s. The sacred rite was soon 
performed whicii endowed her with all the claims upon Wallace 
vrhich her devoted heart had so Jong contemplated %vith resigned 
hopelessness — to be bis helpmate on earth, bis partner in the 
tomb, bis dear companion in heaven! With the last benedic- 
tion slie threw herself on her knees before him. and put Ids hand 
to her bps in eloquent silence. Gloucester, with a look of kind 
farewell, withdrew with the priest. 

*‘Thou noble daughter of the noblest Scot!” said Wallace, 
raising her from the ground, ‘ this bosom is thy place, and not 
my feet. Long it wii! not be given me to hold thee here; but 
even in the hours or years of our separation my spirit will 
hover near thee, to bear tlnne to our everlasting borne.” 

The heart of Helen alternately beat violently , and stopped, as 
if the vital current were suddenly impeded. Hope and fear 
agitated her by turns; but clinging'to the flattering ideas which 
the arrival of the embassadors ha«i excited, she timidly breathed 
a hope that, by the present interference of King Philip, Edward 
might not be found inexorable. 

“ Disturb not the holy eompcsure of 3’our soul by such an ex* 
pectarion,” returned Wallace; know my adversary too well 
to anticipate his relinquishing the object of his vengeance but 
U a price more iufainous than the most ignoble death. There- 
fore. beat beloved of all on earth! look for no deliverance for 
Ihy Wallace but what passes through the grave; and to roe, 
Nearest Helen, its gates are on golden hinges turning; for all is 
light and bliss which shines on me from wdthin their courts!” 

Helen's thoughts, in the idea of his being torn from her. could 
not wrest tben^selves from tlie direful images of bis execution; 
she shuddered, and in fa Iteriog accents replied, “ Ah! could we 
glide from sleep iuto so blessed a death. I would hail it even for 
thee! But the threatened horrors, sijoiild they fail on thy sacred 
head, will in that hour, 1 trust, also divorce my soul from this 
grievous workll” 

“■ Kot so, my Helen,” returned hg, keep not thy dear eve® 
forever fixed on the jjloomy appendages of death. The scaffold 
and the grave have naught to do with the immortal soul: it can- 
not be wounded by the one nor confined by the other. And is 
not the soul tiiy full and perfect Wallace ? It is that wdiich now 
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speaks to tbee—whieli will clieri^h thy beloved ' idea forever. 
Lament not, . then,^ Low soon this body, its mt^re, apparel, is laid 
down in the dust. Eat rejoice still in .niy existence, which, 
tliroogh Hi,m who ^ led captivity captive,’ ViU never know, a 
pansef Comfort ' then tliy^ heart, my souls dear ^i-iter, and so- 
journ a little while on tliis ear-th to bear witness for tliy Wallace 
to the friends he lo%'es.” 

Helen, who felt the import of -.his 'words in her heart, gently 
bowed her head, and he proceeded: 

'“As the first who stemmed with me the torrent which, wftli 
Crod’s help, we so often laid into a calm, I mention to you my 
faithful men of Lanark, Many of them hied ainl died in the 
contest; and to their orphans, with the children of those %vho 
yet survive, I consign all of the world’s wealth that yet belongs 
to William Wallace; Elierslie and its estates are theirs.^ To 
Bruce, rar sovereign ' and my friend—the loved companion of 
the hour in which I freed you, iny Helen, from the arms of 
violence! to him I bequeath this heart, knit to him by bonds 
more dear than even loyalty. Bear it to Idm; and when he is 
summoned to his heavenly throne, then let his heart and mioe 
fill up one urn. To Lord jluthven, to Bothweli, to Lockhart, 
to Scrymgeour, and to Kirkpatrick I give my prayers and 
blessings.” 

Here Wallace paused. Helen had listened to him wdth a holy 
attention, which hardly allowed a sigh to breathe from her 
steadfast heart. She spoke, but the voice was scarcely audible. 

“And what for him who loves you dearer than Ufe—for Ed- 
win? He cannot be forgotten!” 

Wallace started at this; then she was ignorant of the death of 
that too-faithfu! friend! In a hurxying accent be replied, 
“Never forgotten! Oh, Helen. I asked for him life; and 
Heaven gave him long life, even forever and ever!” 

Helen’s eyes met his, with a look inquiry; 

“That would mean he is gone before you?” 

The countenance of Wallace answered her. 

“ Happv Edwin!” cried she, and the tears rained over her 
cheeks as she bent her head on her arms. Wallace continued — 

“ He laid down his life to preserve mine in the hovel of 
Lnmlqch. The false Monteith could get no Scot to lay hands 
on I heir true defender; .and even the foreigo rnfiianshe brouglit 
to the task might have spared the noble boy, but an arrow from 
the traitor himself pierced his heart. Contention was then no 
more, md i resigned myself, to follow Mm.” 

“What a desert does the world become!” exclaimed Helen; 
then turning on Wallace with a saint-like smile, aVie added, “I 
%vouId hardly now withhold you. You will bear him Helen’s love, 
and tell him how soon 1 shall be with you. If our Father will 
not allow my heart to break;in his mercy be may take my soul 
in the prayers wiiicli 1 shall hourly breathe to him!” 

“Thou hast been leal to me as iny sweet consolation here, roy 
Helen,” replied he; “ and' the Almighty dispenser of that com- 
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fort will not long baB3s.li you from tbe objoct.of your iiiiioceni 
wishes/' 

While they thus poured into -eaoh other’s bosoms the fneffabl® 
balai of f lien rlship’s purest tenderness, the eyes of ' ’Wallace' in- 
sensibly closed. “ Your gentle infiuenee,’’ gently, miirm'ured 
he; “ brings that sleep to'my eyelids which has not visited them 
since 1 first entered these walls. 'Like .my Marion, fielen,: thy 
presence brings healing on its wings/’ 

‘'Sleep, then,’' .replied :■ she, ‘‘and Marion’s angel spirit will 
keep watch with mine/’ 
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Thoboh all the furies of the elements seemed let loose to rag® 
around the walls of the dungeon, still Wallace slept in the loud 
uproar. Calm was within; and the warfare of the world could 
not disturb the balmy rest into which the angel of peace had 
steeped his senses. From this profound repose he was awakened 
by the entrance of Gloucester. Helen had just sunk into a 
slight slumber; but the first woi’ds of the earl aroused her, and 
rising, she followed her beloved Wallace to his side. 

Gloucester put a scroll into the hand of Wallace: “ Sign that/* 
said he, ‘'and you are free, I know not its contents; but the 
king conunissioDed me, as a mark of his grace, to be the mes- 
senger of your release/’ 

Wallace read the conditions, and the color deejiened on his 
cheek as his eye met each article, “He was to reveal the asy- 
lum of Bruce;" to forswear Scotland forever, and to take an 
oath of allegiance to Edward, the seal of which should be the 
English earldom of Cleveland!’ Wallace closed the parchment. 

King Edward knows what will be my reply, 1 need not speak 
it/‘ 

* You will accept his terms?” asked the earl. 

“ 3Sfot to insure me a life of ages, with ail earthly bliss my 
portion; I have spoken to these offers before. Bead them, my 
noble friend, and then give him as mine the answer that would 
be yours/’ 

Gloucester obeyed; and while hi’s eyes were bent on the parch- 
ment. those of Helen were fixed on her almost worshiped hus- 
band, she looked through his beaming countenance into his very 
soul, and there saw the sublime purpose that consigned his un- 
bending head to the scaffold. When Gloucester had finished, 
covered with the burning blush of shame, he crushed the dis- 
graceful scroll in his hand, and exclaimed, with honorable 
vehemence, against the deep duplicity, the deeper cruelty, of 
Mb father-in-law, so to mock by base subterfuges the embassy 
of France an<l its noble object. 

“ This IS the morning in which I was to have met my fate!’ 
replied Wallace. ** Tell this tyrant of the earth that I am even 
now ready to rtfceive the last stroke of his injustice. In the 
peaceful grave, n?y Helen,** added he, turning to her, who sat 
pale and aghast, “ I shall be beyond his power!” 
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©•loiic«=‘8feer walked the room' In .^reat- di^tiirbanee of mind^ 
while Wallace coiitiaiied, in a' lowered tone, to recall pome per- 
ception of Ills own:' consolations.:- to -the ..abstracted and soul- 
strael: 'Helen 

The ear! stopped siid denier before them: ‘‘That the Idnc: did 
not expect joor ac<|iiiiesee.a 0 e-. without some hesitation, I cannot 
doubt, for when I informed him." the'Lad'y' Helen Mar, novr your 
wife,' was the sharer of 'your . prisvon, . he started, and told* me 
that should yon still oppose yourself to his conditioiisel m*ist 
.bri.og .her tO' him; who might, perhaps, be the nteans of pc-r- 
SEading you to receive his mercj,*^ . " ' ■ 

Never!” replied Wallace; I reject 'Whnt he calls mercy. 
He has no rights of judgraent. over me, End his pretended iii*-'rcy 
Is an assumption which," as .a- true Scot, I^despis^^. He may rifle 
me of my life, but be shall never -begU'Me me into any acKoowl- 
edgment of m aufchorityMhat -is false,' 'No wife, nor aiigiit of 
mine, 'Shall ever stand before 'him 'as a 'suppliant for William 
Wallace. I will die as I have lived, the equal of Edward in all 
things but a crown, and his superior in beiug true to the glory 
of prince or peasant — unblemished lionorf’ 

Finding the Scottish chief not to be shaken In this determina- 
tion, Gloucester, humbled to the soul by the base tyranny of his 
royal father-in-law, soon after withdrew, to acquaint that 
haughty monarch with the ill success of his euibiissj. But ere 
noon had turned, be reappeared, with a conutenance declara- 
tive of some distressing errand. He found Helen awakened to 
the full perception of all her pending evils— that she was on the 
eve of losing forever the object dearest to her in this world! 
and though she vvept not, though she listened io the lord 
of all her wishes with smiles of holy approval, her heart bled 
within; and, with a welcome which enforce I bis consolatory 
arguments, she hailed her own inw^ardly foreboding nmrtal 
pains* 

“ I come,” said Gloucester, “ not to urge you to send Lady 
Helen as a suitor to King Edward, hut to spa're her the misery 
of being separated from you while life is yours.” He then said 
tijat the French embassadors were kept iu ignorance of the con- 
ditions w'hich were otfered to the object of theis* mission; and on 
being informed that he had refused theJn, they showed themselves 
-SO little .satisfied with the: sincerity .of what '.ha.'d been done, that 
Edward thought it expedient to conciliate Philip by taking some 
pains to disiodge their suspicions. To this effect he proposed 
to the French lords sending his final proposilions to Sir William 
Wallace by that chieftain’s wife, who he found was tiien his 
companion in the Tower. “Go my intimating,” continued tiie 
earl, “that I feared she would be unable to appear before him, 
his answer was, ‘ Let her see to that; such a refusal shall be 
answered by an immediate separation from her husband.’” 

“Let me in this demand,” cried she, turning with collected 
firmness to Wallace, “ satisfy the will of Edward. It is only o 

f urchase my continuance with you. Trust me, noblest ct men; 
should be unworthy of the name you have given me couid 1 
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sully It in my person by one debasing word or action to tbv 
author of all our illsr 

Ah! my Helen,” replied he, what is it you ask ? Am 1 1% 
live to see a repetition of the horrors of Ellerslie?’ 

** No, on my life,” answered Hloucester; *•' in this Instance I 
would pledge my soul for King Edward’s manhood. His am- 
bitjoo might lead him to trample on all men; but still for 
woman be feels as becomes a man and a knight.” . 

Helen renewed her supplications; and Wallace (aware that 
should he withhold her attendance, his implacable adversary, 
however he might spare her personal injury, would not forbear 
wounding her to the soul by tearing her from him) gave an un- 
willing consent to what might seem a submission on his part to 
an authority he had shed his blood to oppose. 

But not in these garments,” said be; ‘‘she must be habited 
as becomes her sex and her own delicacy.” 

Anticipating this propriety, Gloucester had imparted the cir- 
cumstance to his countess, and she bad sent a casket, which the 
ear! himself now brought in from the passage. Helen retired 
to the inner cell, and hastily arranging herself in the first suit 
that presented itself, reappeared in female apparel, and wrappeil 
In a long veil. As Gloucester took her hand to lead her forth, 
Wallace clasped the other in his, 

Eemember, my Helen,” cried he, ** that on no terms but un- 
tranimeled freedom of soul, will your Wallace accept of life. 
This will not be granted by the man to whom you go; then 
speak and act in his presence as if I were already beyond the 
skies.” 

Had this faithful friend, now his almost adoring wife, left 
his side with mere sanguine hopes, how grievously would they 
have been blasted I 

After an absence of two hours, she returned to the dungeon 
of Wallace: and as her trembling form was clasped in his arms, 
she exclaimed, in a passion of tears; 

‘♦Here will I live, here will 1 die! They may sever i»y soul 
from my body, but never again part me from this dear bosom!” 

Never, never, my Helen!” said he. reading her conference 
with the king in the wild terror of its effects. Her senses seemed 
fearfully disordered. While she clung to him, and muttered 
sentences of an incoherency that shook him to the soul, he 
cast a look of such expressive inquiry upon Gloucester, that the 
earl could only answer by hastily '^putting hi.s hand on his face 
to bide his emotion. At last the tears she shed appeared to re- 
lieve the excess of her agonies, and she gradually sunk into an 
awful calm. Then rising from her husband” arms, she seated 
herself on his stony couch, and said in a firm voice, ** Earl, I 
can now bear to hear you repeat the last decision of the King 
of England.” 

Though not absolutely present at tbe interview between hig 
sovereign and Lady Helen, from the anter<;om Gloucester had 
heard all that passed, and now he briefly confessed to Wallace, 
that he had too truly appreciated the pretended conciliation oi 
the icing. Edward’s proposals to Helen were as artfully couched 
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as deceptive in their design. Tlieir issue.- wm to make- W allace 
his s!a«e, or to hold him bis vu*tinu In Isis conference with 
her, he addressed the vanity of an ambitious woman; then, all 
the ajffectioDs of a devoted bean; he enforced his arguments 
with persuasions to ailure, and threats to compel obedience. In 
the last he called up every image to appall the soul of Helen; 
but, steadfast In the principles of her ford, while ready to sink 
under the menaced ho.ro rs of bis fate, she summoned all her 
Btrenpjth to gtv© utterance to her last reply. 

‘‘Mortal distinctions, King of England!” cried she, “canoot 
bribe the wife of Sir William Wallace to betray his virtues. 
His life is dear to me, but his immaculate faith to bis God and 
his lawful prince are dearer. I can see him die and live — for I 
shall join him triumphant in Ueaven; but to behold him dis- 
honor himself, to counsel him so to do, is beyond my power— 
I should expire with grief in the shameful moment!” 

The indignation of the king at this answer was too oppressive 
of the tender nature of Lady Wallace for Gloucester to venture 
repeating it to her husband; and, while she turned deadly pale 
at the recollection, Wallace, exulting in her conduct, pressed her 
hand silently but fervently to his lips. 

The earl resumed, but, observing the reawakened agonies of 
her mind in her too expressive countenance, he strove to soften 
the blow he must inflict in the remainder of his narrative. 

“ Dearest lady,” said he, rather addressing her tnan Wallace, 
“ to convince your suffering spirit that no earthly means have 
been left unessayed to change the unjust purpose of the king, 
know that when he quitted you I left in his presence the queen 
and my wife, both weeping tears of disappointment. On the 
moment when I found that arguments could no longer avail, I 
implored him, by every consideration of God and man, to re* 
deem Ins honor, sacrificed by the unjust decree pronounced on 
Sir William Wallace. My entreaties were repulsed with anger, 
for the sudden entrance of Lord Athol with fresh fuel to his 
flame, so confirmed his direful resolution, that, desperate for 
my friend, I tlirew myself on my knees. The queen, and then 
mv wife, both prostrate at his feet, enforced my suit, but all in 
vain; bis heart seemed hardened by our earnestness; and his 
answer, while it put us to silence, granted Wallace a triumph 
even in his dungeon. 

“ Cease!'' cried the king, “ Wallace and I have now come to 
that issue where one must fall. I shall use my advantage, 
thougli I should walk over the necks of half my kindied to ac- 
complish his fate. I can find no security on my throne, no 
peace in my bed, until I know that he, my direst enemy, is no 
more.” 

“Sorry am I, generons Gloucester,” interrupted Wallace, 
“ that for my life, you have stooped your knee to one ko un- 
worthy of your nobleness. Let, then, his tvraDuy take its 
course. But its shaft will not reach the soul his iinkiiigly spiirit 
hopes to wound. The bitterness of death was passed u hen I 
quitted Scotland. Aud for this body, he may dishonor it, mangle 
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Its limbs, but ‘William Wallace -.may then be far beyoai bis 

reacb/^ ^ • 

Crloiicester ?[?as:ed'on him, doubtmg the expression of bis coun- 
tenance. It was calm, '"but pale even to a marble hue. 

“Surely,” said be, my unconguered Mend will not now be 
forced to’saif violence?”.. . ■ ' ■ 

“God forbid!” returoecl Wallace; “suspect me not of such 
base vassalage to this poor talieniacle of clay. Did I believe it 
my Fathev’'s will that I should d.ie at every pore I woub'l submit, 
for so bis immaculate .Sou laid do.wu Ms life fora rebellious 
ivoiid. And is a servant '.greater than fits master, that I shouldl 
say. Exempt me from this trial.? Ho! I await Ills summons, but 
be so strengthens my^soul .on 'bis breast, that the cord of Edward 
shall never make my free-born Scottish neck feel its degrading 
touch.” • ■ ■ ■ . ■ ■ ■ 

His pale cheek was now imnmous witb a bright smile as be 
pressed bis sw^'elllng heart.'- 

With reawakened horror Helen listened to the words of Wal- 
lace, which referred to the last outrage to be committed on hia 
sacred remains. She recalled the corresponding threats of the 
king, and again losing self-possession, starting wildly up, ex- 
claimed: 

“ And is there no humanity in that ruthless man! Oh!” cried 
she, tearing her eyes from the beloved form on which it had been 
such bliss to gaze, “ let the sacniice of my life be offered to this 
cruel king to save from indignity — 

She could add no more, but dropped half lifeless on the arm of 
Wallace. 

Gloucester understood the object of such anguished solici- 
tude, and while Wallace again seated her, he revived her by a 
protestation, that the clause she so fearfully deprecated, had 
been repealed by Edward. But the good earl blushed as he 
spoke, for in this" instance he said what was not the truth* Far 
different had been the issue of all Ms attempts at mitigation. 
The arrival of Athol froio Scotland with advices from tlie 
Countess of Strathearn, that Lady Helen , Mar had tied south- 
ward to raise an insurrection in favor of Wallace, and that Lord 
Both well had gone to Fran<?e to move Philip to embrace the 
same cause, gave Edward so apt an excuse for giving full vray 
to his hatred against the Scottish chief, that he pronounced an 
order for the immediate and unrestricted execution of his sen- 
tence* Artifice to mislead the French embassadors with an idea 
that he was desirous to accord with their royal master’s wish, 
had been the sole foundation of his proposals to Wallace. And 
his interview with Lady Helen, though so intemperateiy con- 
ducted, was dictated by the same subtle policy. 

When Gloucester found the impossibility of obtaining any 
further respite from the mui'derous decree, lie attempted to pre* 
vail for the remission of the last clause, which ordered that his 
friend’s noble body should be dismembered, and bis Hmb-^ sent, 
as terrors to rebeliion, to the four capital fortresses of Scotland. 
Edward spurned at this petition witb even more acrimony than 
hf bad done the prayer for his victiip’s life, and Gloucester then 
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itartfug from liis knee, in a burst of honest /indignation 
claimed, ‘‘ Oi)! king, remember . what is .done bj thee this day. 
Refusinj? to give righteous jndgment in favor of one who pre- 
fers virtue to a crow o and life! As insincere, as secret, have been 
your last foiKiitions with him, but they will be revealed when 
the great Judge that searchetli all men’s hearts shall cause thee 
to answer for this matter at the dreadful day of universal dooni. 
Thou hast now given sentence on a patriot and a prince, and 
then shall judgment' be given on thee!” 

‘‘ Dangerous indeed is ivis rebellious spirit,” cried E<1ward, in 
a'lmgst speechless wrath, “since it affects even the duty of ^my 
own house! Gloucester, leave my pBesence, and on pain of your 
own dc'ath, dare not approach me till 1 send for you, to see this 
rebel’s head on London Bridge!” 

To disappoint the revengeful monarch of at least this object 
of his uiaiice, Gloucester w as now resolved, and imparting his 
wishes to the warden of the Tower, wdio w^as bis trusty friend, 
he laid a plan accordingly. 

Helen had believed Ins declaration to her, and bowled her 
head in sign that she w’ as satisfied with hhs 2 :eal. Tfie eari, ad- 
dressing Wallace, continued; ‘‘Could I have purchased thy 
life, thou preserver of mine, with the forfeiture of all I possess 
I should have rejoiced in the exchange. But as that may not 
be, is there aught in the world which 1 can do to administer to 
thy wishes f’ 

“ Generous Gloucester!” exclaimed Wallace, “ how unwearied 
has been your friendship! But I shall not tax it much further. 
I w^as writing my last wishes when this ange! entered my apart- 
ment: she will no’.v be the voice of William Wallace to bis 
friends. But still I must make one request to you— -one which 
I trust will not be out of your power. Let this heart, ever 
faithful to Scotland, be at least buried in its native country. 
When I cease to breathe, give it lo Helen, and she will mi ogle 
it with the sacred dust of those I love. For herself, dear 
Gloucester! ah! guard the vestal purity and life of ray best 
beloved! for there are those who, when I am gone, may threaten 
both.” ■ 

Gloucester, w’ho knew’ that in this apprehension Wallace 
meant the Lords Soulis and De Valence, pledged idn^self for the 
performauce f)f his first request; and for the second, he assured 
him he w’ould protect Helen as a sister. But she, regardless of 
all other evils than that of being severed from her dearest and 
best friend, exclaimed in bitter sorrow; 

“ Wherever i am, still and forever shall all of Wallace that re« 
mains on earth be with me. He gave himself to me, and no 
mortal power shall divide us!” 

Gloucester could not reply before the voice of the ^varden, 
calling to iiiai that tlie hour of shutting the gates was arrived, 
cornpelle 1 him to bid his friend farewell. He grasx:>ed the hand 
of Wallace with a strong emotion, for he knew that the next 
time be should meet him would be on the scaffold. During the 
Dioments of his parting, Helen, with her hands clasped on her 
and her eyes bent dowtuvard, inwardly and earnestly in* 
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voked tbe Almighty to endow her' with forfcitEde to'hear .fcha 
horrors she was to witness, that '■ she might not, bj^^her agonies, 
add to the tortures of Wallace, 

The cheering voice, that %vas ever mnsic to her ears, recalled 
her from this devout abstraction, ■ 'He laid his baud on hers, 
and gazing on her with a tender pity, held such sweet discourse 
with her on the approaching end of all his troubles, of bis ever- 
lasting bappines's, where **all tears are dried awayf' that she 
listened,' and wept, and even smiled, 

** Yes,” added he, “a little while, and my virgin bride shall 
give me her dear embrace in heaven; angels will participate oor 
joy, and my Marion’s grateful spirit join the blest commiinioB! 
She died to preserve my life; you suffered a living death to 
maintain my honor! Can I then divide ye, noblest of created 
beings, in my soul! Take, then, my heart’s kiss, dear Helen, 
thy Wallace's last earthly kiss!” 

She bent toward him, and fixed her lips to his. It was the 
first time they had met; his parting words still hung on them, 
and an icy cold ran through ail her veips. She feic his heart 
beat heavily against hers, as be said: 

have not many hours to be with thee, and yet a strange 
lethargy overpowers my senses; but I shall speak to thee 
again!’’ 

He looked on her as he spoke, with such a glance of holy love, 
that not doubting he was now bidding her, indeed, his last fare- 
well, that he was to pass from this sleep out of the power of 
man, she pressed bis band without a word, and as he dropped 
his head back upon bis straw pillow, with an awed spirit she 
saw him sink to profound repose. 


CHAPTER LXXXIT. 

TOWEE HILL. 

Long and silently bad she watched his rest. So gentle was 
his breath, that he scarcely seemed to breathe; and often, dar- 
ing her sad vigils, did she stoop her cheek to feel the respira- 
tion which might still bear witness that his outraged spirit 
was yet fettered to earth. She tremblingly placed her hand on 
his heart, and still its warm beats spake comfort to here, Tii© 
soul of Wallace, as well as his beloved body, was yet cias|K^d in 
her arms. ** The arms of a sister enfold thee,” murmured she 
to herself; they would gladly hear thee up, to lay thee on the 
bosom of thy martyred wife; and there, how wouklst thou smile 
upon and bless me! And shall we not meet so before the throne 
of Him whose name is Truth ?” 

The first rays of the dawn shone upon his peaceful face Just 
as tile door opened, and a priest appeared. He held in his hands 
the sacred host, and the golden dove, for perft»rmmg ihe rites of 
the dying. At this sight, the harbinger of a fearful doom, th© 
fortitude of Helen forsook her; and throwing her arms fran- 
tically over tne sleeping Wallace, she exclaimed, “ He is dead! 
hia sacrament is now with the Lord of Mercy T Her voice 
awakened Wallace; he started from his position; and Helen see* 
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iiig, wlt;|r a wild sort of disappoiotment that he, wliose gilding 
to death Id ills; sleep' she' had so' lately deprecated, now, lis* 
deed, lived to moiiDt the scaffold, ia unutterable horror, fell 
back with a heavy groan. 

Wallace^ accosted the priest with a reverential welcome; and 
then turning to Helen, tenderly whispered her, “My fielen! 
in tfds^ moment of my last on earth, 01 engrave on thy heart, 
that— in the sacred words of tlie f>atriareh of Israel— I remem- 
ber in the kindness of th^ yontlil! in the love of thy desolate 
espousals to me! when thou minest after me into the tvilderness^ 
into^a land thou didst not know, and comforted me I And shalt 
thou not, my soul’s bride, be sacred unto our Lord ? the Lord of 
the widow and the orphan! To Him I commit thee, in stead- 
fast faith that He will never forsake thee! Then, O, dearest 
part of myself, let not the completion of my fate shake vour 
dependence on the only True and Just. Eejoice that Wallace 
has been deemed worthy to die for his having done his duty. 
And what is death, my "Helen, that we should shun it, even to 
rebelling against the Lord of Life? Is it not the door which 
opens to us immortality ? and in that blest moment who will 
regret that he passed through it in the bloom of his years? 
Gome, then, sister of my soul, and share with tby Wallace the 
last supper of his Lord; the pledge of the happy eternity to 
w'hich, by His grace, I now ascend!” 

Helen, conscience- struck and re-awakened to holy confidence 
by the heavenly composure of his manner, obeyed the Im- 
pulse of his hand, and they both knelt before the minister of 
peace. While the sacred Vi te proceeded, it seemed the indis- 
soluble union of Helen’s spirit with that of Wallace; ** My Ufa 
will expire with his!” was her secret response to the venerable 
snau’s exhortation to the anticipated passing soul: and when be 
sealed Wallace with the holy cross, under the last unction, as 
one who believed herself standing on the brink of eternity, sIjo 
longed to share aho that mark of death. At that moment the 
dismal toll of a bell sounded from the top of the Tower. The 
heart of Helen paused. The w^arden and his train entered. “I 
will follow’ him,” cried she, starting from her knees, “ into the 
grave itself!” 

What was said, what was done, she knew not, till she found 
herself on the scaffold, upheld by the arm of Gloucester, Wal- 
lace stood before her, with his hands bound across and his noble 
head uncovered. His eyes were turned upward, with a martyr’s 
confidence in the Power he served. A silence, as of some desert 
waste, reigned throughout the thousands wdio stood below. 
The executioner approaclied to throw the rope over the neck 
of his victim. At this sight, Helen, with a cry that was re-* 
ec'hoed by the compasirionate speclatorgi. rushed to his bosom* 
Wallace, with a mighty strength, burst tije hands asunder which 
confined his arms, and, clasping her to him with a force that 
seemed to make her touch his very heart, his breast heaved as 
if his soul were breaking from its outraged tenement; and, 
while his head sunk on her neck, he exclaimed, in a low and 
Interrupted voice: 
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' My prayer is heard, Helen! Life’s cord Is cat by God’s owe 

hand! May He preserve my country, and Oh! trust from 

niv.'yoiith*-— • 

*He stopped— he fell; and with the shock, the hastily- erected 
scaffold shook to its foundation. The pause was dreaiifuL 

The executioner approached the prostrate chief. Helen was 
still locked close in his arms. Th(t man stooped to raise lus 
victim, but the attempt was ■ beyond his strength. In vain lie 
called CD' him— to Helen — to separate, and cease from delaying’ 
the execution of the law; no voice replied, no motion ansuere i 
bis loud remonstrance. Gloucester, with an agitation whieli 
hardly allowed him power to speak or move, remembered the 
words of Wallace, “that the rope of Edward would never sully 
his' animate body!” and. bending to' 'his friend, he spoke; but ad 
was. silent, there.' He' raised the chieftain’s head, and, looking 
on bis face, found indeed the indisputable stamp of death. 

“ There,” cried he, in a burst of grief, and letting it fall again 
upon the insensible bosom of Helen— “ there broke the noblest 
heart that ever beat in the breast of man P 

The priests, the executioners, crowded round him at this 
declaration. But, while giving a command in a low tone to the 
warden, he took the motionless Helen in his arm.s, and leaving 
the astonished group round the noble dead, carried her from 
the scaffold back into the Tower.* 


CHAPTER LXXXV. 

TEE WARDEN’S APARTMENTS. 

On the evening of the fatal day in which the sun of William 
Wallace had set forever on his country, the Earl of Gloucester 
was imparting to the Warden of the Towner his last directions 
respecting the sacred remains, when ilie door of the chamber 
suddenly opened, and a file of soldiers entered, A man in ar- 
mor, with his visor closed, w’as in the midst of them, Tiie cap- 
tain of the band told the warden that the person before him 
bad behaved in a most seditious manner. He first demanded 
admittance into the Tower; then, on the sentinel making an- 
8wer tbal in consequence of the recent execution of the Scot- 
tish chief, orders had been given “ to allow no strangers to a^>- 
proach the gates till the following morning,” he. the prisoner, 
burst into a passionate emotion, uttering such threats agaiiisi 
the King of England, that the captain thought it his diity to 
iiave him seized and brought before the warden. 

On tne entrance of the soldiers, Gloucester bad retired into 
the shadow of the room. He turned round on hearing these 
particulars. When the captain ceased speaking, the stranger 
fearlessly threw up bis visor and exclaimed; 

“Take me, not to your warden alone, but to your king; let 
me pierce his conscience with his infamy — would it were to 
stab him ere I die!” 

* The last words of Wallace were from the Ttst Psalm—^ My trust from 
my youth I Q Lord God, thou art my hope unto the end I 
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: Ib tbfff.frantio adjuratioB, Gloneester discovered . tiae gallant, 
Brnee.^ ADd . hastefiiiig toward hi'in. to preveiu bia appnreiifclj 
deteririiiied exposure of blaiself, with a-, few .words he dismissed 
the officer and bis jiuard,; aBd'the.T)» torningtothe wardPi!,.>,‘Sir: 

Edward,” said he. ‘‘ this strauger ismot less m v Mend than; he 
that was Sir William Wallace!”' 

“Then far be it from me. earl, 'to deiioxinee him' to on r en- 
raged monarch.. 1 have seen enoiigi? of noble blood shed already. 
And though we, the subjects' of King Edward, may not cal!' 
your late friend a mai't>T, .yet we must think his country hon- 
ored in so steady a patriot,. and may surely wish had many 
the like in our own!” With these words the worthy old knight, 
bowed and withdrew. 

Bruce, who had hardly heard the observation' of the warden, 
on his departure turned .upon the'. earl, and, with a bui'sting 
heart, exclaimed: , ' 

“ Tell me. is It true ? Am I so lost a wretch as to be deprived 
of my best,' my dearest friend ? And is- it true, as I am told, that 
every infernal rigor of the sentence has been exFCUted on that 
brave and' breathless bod vl Answer me to the 'fact, tha't I m'ay 
speedily take my course!” 

Alarmed at the direful expression of his countenance, with a 
quivering lip, but in silence, Gloucester laid bis hand upon bis 
arm. Bruce too well understood what he durst not speak, and, 
shaking it off, frantically: 

** I have no friend!” cried be. “Wallace! my dauntless, my 
only Wallace, thou art rified from me! And shall 1 have fellow- 
ship /with these? No, all mankind are my enemies, and soon 
will i leave their detested sojourn!” 

Gloucester attempted to interrupt him; but be broke out afresh, 
and with redoubled violence: 

“ And you, earl,” cried he, “ lived in this realm, and suffpred 
such a sacrilege on God’s most perfect work! Ungrateful, 
worthless man! fill up the measure of your baseness; deliver me 
to Edw^ard, and let me brave him to his face. Oh! let me die, 
covered with the blood of thy enemies, my murdered Wallace! 
my more than brother, that sbuill be the royal robe thy Bruce 
will bring to thee!” 

Gloucester stood in dignified forbearance under the invectives 
and stormy grief of the Scottish prince: but when exhausted 
nature seemed to take rest in momentary silence, he approached 
him. Bruce cast on him a lurid glance of suspicion. 

** Leave me!” cried he; “ I hate' the whole world, and you the 
worst in it; for you might have saved him. and you did not — 
you might have preserved his sacred ■ 'limbs from being made 
the gazing^stock of traitors, and you 'did not. Away from me, 
apt son of a tyrant, lest I tear you in-. pWcemeall” 

“ By the heroic spirit of him whom this outrage on me dis- 
honors, hear rny answer, Bruce!. ■ And, if not on this spot, let 
me then exculpke myself by the side of his body, yet uniuvaded 
a sacrilegious touch.” 

♦^How?’ interrupted Bruce, Glouce^r eonilntiedi 
•' f * All was mortal in our frieod xurn liwi tu ft 
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chamber of tbia quadrangle. . When I conid nofc prevail on Ed^ 
\vard» either hy eritreat j or repronches. ta remit, the Inst gloomy 
Teogeanee of tyrants, I determined lo wrest iis obji-ct fn)m his 
hands. A D<aorlous luurilereivdied yesterday under the torture. 
After the inanimate corpse of our iiieod was brongist into lids 
house, to tn-* ('onveyed to the -cene of its last ho rors, by tin* as- 
sistance of thewanlen the malefactors body was conveyed here 
also, and placed on the traitor’s sledge, in the stead of Ins who 
was no traitor, and on that murderer most jnsily fell the rigor 
of so dreadful a sentence.** 

The whole aspect of Bruce changed dtiiing this explanation, 
which w’as followed by a brief account from (xloucester of their 
friend’s heroic siiflering and death. 

•‘Can you pardon my reproaches to yoiif’ cried the prince, 
stretching out his hand, “ Forgive, generous Gloucester, the 
distracliim of a severely wnninded spirit!” 

This pardon was immediately accorded; and Biuce impetn- 
ouely added; 

Lead me to these dear remains, that with redoubled cer* 
taiuty I may strike his murderer’s heart! I came to succor him; 
I now stay to die— but not unrevenged r 

will lead you,” relumed the earl, “where you shall learn 
a different lesson. His soul will speak to you by the lips of his 
bride, now watching by those sacred relics. Feeble is now her 
liiinp of life: but a saint’s vigilance keeps it burning, till it may 
expire in the grave with him she so chastely loved.” 

A few words gave Bnice to understand that he meant Lady 
Helen Mar; and with a deepened grief when lie heard in wiiat 
an awful hour their hands were plighted, he followed his con- 
ductor through tiie quadrangle. 

When Gloucester gently opened the door, which contained the 
remains of the bravest and the best, Bruce stood for a moment 
on the threshold. At the further end of the apartment, lighted 
by a solitary taper, lay the body of Wallace on a bier, covered 
with a soldier’s cloak. Kneeling by its side, with iier heiid on 
its bosom, was Helen, Her hair hung disordered over her 
shoulders, and shrouded wdth its dark locks the marble features 
of her beloved. Bruce scarcely breathed. He attemr^ted to ad- 
vance, but he staggered and fell against the w^alL She looked 
up at the noise; but her momentary alarm ceased w’hen she saw 
Gloucester. He spoke in a tender voice. 

“ Be not agitated, lady; but here is the Earl of Garrick.” 

“ Nothing can agitate me more,” replied she, turning mourn- 
fully toward the prince; who, raised from his momentary dizzi- 
D*"S8, belield her regarding him with the look of one already an 
inhabiiant of the grave. “Helen!” faintly articulated Bruce; 
“ I come to share your sorrows, aud to avenge them.” 

“ Avenge them!” repeated she, after a pause; “ is there aught 
in vengeance that can awaken life in these cold veins again? 

the murderers live in the world they have made a desert by 
fii# d^ifcrnction of its bngbtest glory, and then our home will 
Again aim her hmd upon Waitoce’s ceM 
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breast; and seemed to forget that she had been spoken to— that 
Brace was present. , ,,, 

■ May I not look on him?” cried he, grasping' her hand., **OhI 
Helen, show me that heroic face from whose beams iny „heart 
first caoght the fire of virtue!”; She moved; and the clay -hued 
It-atores of ^all that.'was ever perfect' in manly beauty" met ',!iis, 
fight. ^ But the bright eyes were shut;; the radiance' of hia'srniie 
w’as dimmed in death, .yet still that smile was there. Brucepre- 
cif'itated his lips to his, and sinking on his knees, reraaiDed la 
ri silence only broken by his sighs. 

It was an awful and heart-breaking pause, for the 'voice 
which in all scenes; of weal or woe had ever mingled sweetly'' 
with theirs, was silent, Helen, who had not wept since the 
tremendous hour of the morning, now burst into an agony of 
tear-; a»jd tlie vehemeoce of her feelings tearing so delicate 
a frame (now rendered weak unto death by a consuming sick- 
ness, which her late exertions and present griefs had made 
seize on her very vitals), seemed to threaten the immediate 
extioclion of her being. Bruce, aroused by her smothered 
cries, as she lay almost expiring, upheld by^Grloucester, hur- 
ried to her side. By degrees slie recovere<l to life and observ- 
ance; but finding herself removed from the bier, she sprung 
wildly tow^ard it. Bruce caught her arm to support her totter- 
ing steps. She looked steadfastly at him, and then at the mo- 
tionless body, He is there,” cried she, “and yet he speaks 
not! He soothes not my grief — I w^eep, and he does not com- 
fort me! And there he lies! O! Bruce, can this br* possibh^? 
Do 1 really see him ilead ? And what is death?” added siie, 
grasping the cold hand of Wallace to her heart. “ Didst thou 
not tell me, when this hand pressed mine and blessed me. that 
it was only a translation from grief to joy? And is it not so, 
Bruce? Behold how we mourn and he is happy! I vvill obev 
thee, my immortal Wallace!” cried she, casting her arms 
about him; “I will obey thee, and weep no more!” 

She was silent and calm. And Bruce, kneeling on the op* 
po ite side of his friend, listened, without interrupting him. to 
the arguments which Oloucester adduced to persuade him toab- 
; tain ri*om discovering Ifimself to Edw'ard, or even uttering re- 
cntmeot against him till he could do both as became the man 
or whom Wallace had sacrificed so aiuch, even till he was 
iSiing of Scotland. '‘To that end,” said Gloucester, “ did this 
gallmt chiefiain live. For, in restoring you to the people of 
ScN)tlaud, he believed he was setting a seal to their liberties and 
their peace. To that emi did he die, and iu the direful moment, 
uttered prayers for your establishment. Think then of this, and 
let him not* look down from his heavenly dwelling an<t see that 
Bruce despises the country for which *he bled; that the now 
only hope of Scotland has sacrificed himself in a moment of in- 
considerate revenge to the cruel hand wdiich broke his dauntless 
heart!” 

Bruce did not oppose this counsel; and as the fumes of pas- 
sion passed away, leaving a manly sorrow to steady his de* 
wmination of revenge, be listened with approbation, and finally 
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resolved, wlietever vloleuce be might do bis nature, not. to alio# 
Edward the last triumph of finding him in his power. 

The earl’s next essay was with Helen. He feared that a 
ruaior of the stranger’s” indignation at the late exeeii lion, and 
that the Earl of Hluiicester had taken him in charge, might, 
when associated with the fact of the wido’w of Sir William 
Wallace still remaining under his protection, awmken some 
dangerous suspicion and direct investigatlcu^s, too likely to dis» 
cover the imposition he had put on the exeeiilicmers of tiie last 
clause in his royal fathers most iniquitous sentence. He there- 
fore explained his new alarm to Helen, and conjiiretl tier, if she 
would yet preserve the hallowed remains before her frooi any 
chance of violence (wdueh her lingericg near them might liitliice 
by attracting notice to her movements), she must conseot to 
immediyiely leave the kingdom. The valiant and ever faithful 
heart of Wallace should be her companion: and an English cap- 
tain, who had partaken of his clemency at Beiwvick, be her 
trusty conductor to her native laud. To meet every objection, 
he added, ** Bruce shall he protected by me witii strict fidelity 
till some safe opportunity may offer for his bearing to Srot- 
iand the sacred corpse that must ever be considered the most 
precious relic in his country,’’ 

** As Heaven wills the trials of my heart,” returned she, so 
let it he!” and bending her aching head oa the dear pillow of 
her rest— the bosom which, though cold and desertwi by its 
heavenly inhabitant, was still the bosom of her Wallace! the 
ravaged' tempie rendered sacred by the footsteps of a god! For, 
had not virtue, and the soul of Wallace, dwelt there? and 
where virtue is, there abides the Spirit of the Holy One! With 
these thoughts, she parsed the remainder of the night in vigils; 
and they were not less devoutly shared by the clmsteued heart 
of the Prince of Scotland. 


CHAPTEB LXXXVL 

HIOHOATB. 

Tot. tidings of the dreadful vengeance which Edward had 
taken against the Scottish nation, by pouring ail his wrath 
upon the head of Wallace, struck like the lightning of heaven 
through the souls of men. None of either country, but those in 
the confidence of Gloucester, knew that Heaven had snutofied 
him from the dishonor of so vile a death. The English turned, 
blushing, from each other, and ventured not to’ br€»athe the 
name of a man whose virtues, seemed to have found a sanctimry 
for his fame in every honest heart. But wimn the news reached 
Scotland, the indignation w’-as general. Ail envjings, all strifes 
were forgotten, in unqualified resencment of the rieed. Th^^re 
w'as not a man, even amongst the late refractory chiefs, except- 
ing the Cummins, and their coadjutors Soulis and Monteith, 
who really had believed that Edw^ard seriously meant to sen- 
tence the Scottish patriot to a .severer fate than what Im had 
pronounced against his rebellious vassal, the exiled BalioL The 
©xecatiou of Wallace, whose offense could only be that of hav** 
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ing served life cooBtry too faitbfiilljj was therefor© so unex- 
pected, that on the fir^t pronixilgMtion of it, so great an abhor- 
rence of the perpetrator v%3-as exciter! in every breast, that the 
whole country rose as one man, threatening to march instantly 
to London, and sacrifice the tjrani: on his throne. 

At this crisis, when the mountains of the riorrli seemed l-jcav- 
Ing from their base, to overwhei o the blood-stained fields of 
England, every heart whieli secretly re^Joiced in the late sangui- 
nary event quailed within its 'possessor, as ■ it tremblingly ati- 
tieipated the con ■■-sequences of the fail of Wallace. . At this 
.instant, w,lien the furies armed every clan in Scotland, breath - 
ing forth revenge like a consamiog fire before them, John Gum- 
rain, the regent, stood aghast. ;He foresaw his own downfall, 
in this reawakened enthusiasm: .respecting 'the man whom his 
treaehery had been the first means of betraying to iu,s enemies. 
Baflied in the aim of his 'ambition by the very means he had 
taken to ettectit, Cummin saw’ no. alternative but to ilirow him- 
self at once upon the bounty of England; and, to this purpose, 
he bethought hiui' Of the. only clianceof preserving' xhe power of 
Edward, and consequently his own, in Scotland. Knowing, by 
past events, that this tempest of the soul — excited by reuiorse, 
in some, and gratitude IB others— could only be maintained to 
any conclusive injury to England, by a royal hand, and that 
that hand was expected to be Bruce’s, he deierniined at once, 
that the prince to wUioni he had sworn fealty, and to whom lie 
owed his present elevation, should follow the fate of his friend. 
By the spies which he constantly kept roinul Hiintingtower, lie 
was apprised that Bruce had set off toward Londou in a vessel 
from Dundee. On these grounds, he sent a dif.patch to King 
Edward, informing him that destiny had established him su- 
preme lord of Scotland; for now its second and its last hope had 
put himself into his bands. With this intelligence, he gave a 
particular account of all Bruce’s proceedings, from the time of 
bis meeting Wallace in France, to his present following the chief 
to London. He then craved his majesty’s pardon for having 
been betrayed into a union with such* conspirators; and re^ 
peating his* hope that the restitution he now* made, in thus 
showing the royal haml where to find its last opponent, xvoold 
give full conviction of his penitence and duty, lie cIosp{I his 
letter by urging the king to take instant and effectual measures 
to disable Bruce irorn disturbing the quiet of Scotland, or ever 
again disputing his regal claimsi 
Gloucester happened to be In the presence when this epistle 
w^as delivf'red in and read by his majesty. On the suit of his 
daughter, Edward bad been recouened to his son-in-law: but 
wiien hesliow'ed to bun the contents of Cummins Icttes, with a 
suspicious smile he said in aloud voice, “In case you should 
know this new’ rebeFs lurking-place, presume not to leave this 
room till he is brought' before me.'. "See to your obedience, 
Ealph, or your head shall follow Wallace’s.” 

Tne king instantly withdrew, a-nd the'.earl, aware that search 
would be made tlirougli.-aM .iiiS ':ho'uses,;'songht in his own mind 
for some* expedient to apprise 'BruGs of his danger. To write in 
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tb© presence-ch umber was impossible; to deliver a messaR© la a' 
whisper would bp hazardons— for most of the siin'oiiodiiig 
courtiers, seeing the, frown with which the king had left the 
apartment, marked the commands he gav© the marKhal: ‘‘Be 
sure that the Earl of Gloucester, quits not this room till I re- 

In the confusion of his thoughts, the earl tunsed his eye on 
Lord Montgomery, who . had only arrived that very morning 
from an embassy to Spain. . He had heard with uimtterabie 
iicrror the fate of Wallace; and extending his interest in him 
to those whom he loved, had arranged witii Gloucesrer to ac- 
company him that very eveningto pledge his friendship to Bruce. 
To Montgomery, then, as to the only man acquainted with hU 
secret, he turned; and taking his spurs off his feet, and pulling 
out a purse of gold, lie said aloud, and with as easy an air as he 
could assume. “ Here, my Lord Montgomery, as you are going 
directly to Highgate, I will thank you to call at tny lodge; put 
these spurs and this purse into the hands of ti^e groom we spoke 
of; tell him they do not fit me, and he will know what use to 
make of rhem.” He then turned negligently on his heel, and 
Montgomery quitted the apartment. 

The apprehension of this young lord was not less quick than 
the invention of his friend. He guessed that the Scottish prince 
was betrayed; and to render his escape the less likely to be 
traced (the ground being wet, and liable to retain impression), 
before he w’ent to the lodge he dismounted in the adjoining 
wood, and with his own hands r^^versed the iron on the feet of 
the animal he had provided for Bruce. He then proceeded to 
the house, and found the object of his mission disguised as a 
Carmelite, and in the chapel paying his vesper adorations to the 
Almighty Being on whom Ids whole dependence hung, tin in- 
fluenced by the robes he wore, his was the devotion of the soul; 
and not unaptly at such an hour came one to deliver him from 
a danger winch, unknown to himself, was then within a few 
mitmte.s of seizing its prey. 

Montgomery entered; and being instantly recognized by 
Bruce, the ingenuous prince, never doubting a neble heart, 
stretched out hi^ hand to him. “ 1 take it,” retmme<i the earl, 
“ only to give it a parting grasp. Behold these spurs and purs© 
sent to >ou by Gloucester. You know their use. Without 
further observation follow me.” Montgomery w’asthus abrupt, 
because a.s he left the palace he had heard the njarshal give 
orders for different military detachments to search every resi- 
dence of Gloucester for the Earl of Garrick; and he did not 
doubt that the party dispatoued to Highgate were now mount- 
ing the hill. 

Brace, throwing off hiscassockand cowd, again appean^d in his 
martial garb, and after bending his knee for a moment on the 
chancel stone which covered the remains of Wallace, he fol- 
lowed his frien<l from the chapel, ard thence through a solitary 
path in the park, to the center of the wood. Montgomery 
pointed to the horse. Bruce grasped the hand of his faithful 
conductor. “I go, Montgomery,” ©aid he, “to my kingdom. 
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But its crown' sliall never clasp my brows till tb© ■ remains of 
Wallace re turn to tbeir country. And whether peace or the 
sword restore them to Scotland, still shall a king*s, a brother’s 
friendsliii) unite riiv heart to Gloucester and to , you.” While 
speaking he vaulted into his saddle, and receiving the cordial 
blessings of Montgomery, touched his good steed witn his 
pointed roweIs» and was out of sight in an instant. 


CHAPTER LXXXVIL 
SOOTLAND— DUMFBIBS, 

/ About the hour of twilight on the tenth' day after Brace bad 
east his last look on the capital of England — that scene of bis 
long captivity under the spell of delusion, that theater of his 
family's disgrace, of his own eternal regrets— he crossed the 
little stream which marked the of t«con tended barrier-land of 
the two kiiigdoms. He there checked the headlong speed of 
his horse* and having alighted to give it breath, walked by its 
side, musing on the different feelings with which he now entered 
Scot land, from tSie buoyant emotions with which he had sprung 
on Its shore at the beginning of the year. These thoughts, as 
full of sorrow as of liope, had not occupied him longAvben he 
espied a man. in the Red Curnmin’s colors, speeding toward the 
south. He guessed him to b© some new messenger of the regent 
to Edward, and throwing himself before the horse, caught it by 
the bridle, then coolly commanded its rider to deliver to him 
the dispatches which" he carried to the King of England. The 
man refused, anti, striking his spurs into his beast, tried to 
trample down his assailant. But Hruce w’^as not to be put from 
his aim. The naaoner of the Soot convinced him that his sus- 
picions were right, and putting forth his nervous arm, with one 
action he pulled the ojessenger from his saddle and laid him 
prostrate on the ground. Again he demanded the papers. 
am your prince.” cried he, ‘‘ and by the allegiance you owe to 
R‘ bert Bruce, I command you to deliver them into my hands. 
Life shall be your rew^ard, immediate death the punishment of 
your obstinacy*” 

In such an extremity the man did not hesitate, and takiug 
from his bosom a sealed packet, immediately resigned it, 
Bruce ordered him to stand before him till he had read the 
contents. Trembling with terror of this formidable freebooter 
(for he placed no belief in the declaration that he was the 
Prince of Scotland), the man obeyed, and Bruce, breaking thr 
seals, found, as be expected, a long epistle from the regent, 
urging the sanguinary aim of bis communications. He reit- 
erated his arguments for the expediency of speedily puUiiJg 
Robert Bruce to death; he represented the danger tiiat th< iv 
was in dela5\ lest a man so royally descended and so popular 
he had I ecome (nice-' it was now publicly understood that he lual 
•already fouirht his country’s battles under the nanie of Sir 
Tbonik^i de Longueville) should find means of replacing himself 
at ti e head of so many zealots in his favor. ^ These circum* 
imnoes so propitious to ambition., and now adding personal r©- 
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venge to tils former boyoess aud policy, would af this juoctura 
(shoald he arrive io Scotland) tur a ns gTowing cooiinofcions to 
the most decisive nses against tite EiigUsis power. The regent 
concimied with saying, ‘Hhat the Lords Loch-awe, Douglas, 
and Ruth veil were come dowia from the Highlands with a miil- 
titadinoiis to drive out the Sontiiron garrisons, and to 

repossess ihoaiaeives of the fortresses of Starling and Ed in burgh. 
Tl'iafc liOrd Bochwell had returned frmn France witii the real 
Sir Thomas de Longue viiie, a knight .of gmit valiancy. iLod 
that Sir Roger Ivkkpatiick.. after having massacred h-alf the 
English castellans io the border counties, was now' lying at 
Turiliorald ready to commenee his murderous reprisals through 
the coasts of Clailoway. For himself,- Cummin ttdd the king he 
had secretly removed to the Franciscan monastery at Dumfries, 
where he should most anxiously await his majesty’s pardon ant! 
commands.” , - 

Bruce closed the packet. To prevent his discovery being be- 
trayed ere he was ready to act, he laid his sword iiprin the 
shoulder of the man; ‘‘•You are prisoner,” said he: but 
fear not, I only mean to hold you in safety till your master has 
answered for hm treason.” The messenger thought, whoever 
this imperious stranger might be, that be saw a truth in his 
eyes which ratified this assurance; and without opposition, he 
walked before him till they stopped at TorthoraM. 

Night had closed in when Bruce sounded his bugle under the 
walls, Kirkpatrick answered from the embrasure over t lie 
barbican-gate with a demand of who desired admittaoce. 
** None.” cried iie, “that is not a true Scot need venture his 
neck within these towers!” 

“’Tis the avenger of Sir William Wallace,” was the reply. 
The gates fiew open at the words; and Kirkpatrick, standing in 
the archway amid a blaze of torches, received his guest with a 
brave welcome. 

Bruce spoke no more till he entered the banqueting- halL 
Three other knights were seated by the table. He turned to 
Kirkpatrick, ** My valiant friend,” said he, “ order your serv- 
ants to take charge of yon Scot,” pointing to the messenger of 
Cummin; “and till I command his release, let him be treated 
with the lenity which shall ever belong to a prisoner of Robert 
BriiC/e!” As he spoke he threw upiiis visor; and Kirkpatrick, 
who had heard that the supposed De Longueville was his rightful 
OTinoe, now recognized the well-known features of the brave 
foreigner in the stranger before him. Not doubting the verity 
of his words, lie bent his knee with the homage due to his king; 
and in the action was immediately followed by Sir Eustace 
Maxwell, Sir dames Lindsay, and Adam Fleming, who w'ere the 
other knights present. . , - 

“ I come,” cried the piince, ** in the spirit of my heart’s sov* 
ereign and friend, the now immortal Wallace, to live or to' die 
with you in the defense of mv country’s liberties. With such 
a^istance yours, his mvmcible coadjutors, and with the 
bie^Bing of Heaven on our arms, Lhope to redeem Scotland from 
fee which her lute hiQ»rlto aixlmii«ka to fee 
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lias facsteaesl oo hf^rnarae. The traasgTessioKsof my house hav© 
been grievons: biifc that, last deadly sin of tnv penpie called for 
an ^expiation aovful indeed! And it, came in* the niooienfe of 
^oifr,! ill their crime the j receive punish riient. They tirokefrom 
their side the arms which alone had rescued tueui i'roni their 
enemiesl I now come to save them from themselves. Their 
ha permitted the sa crib ce of the ri|;rhl£ oi my hmilly was 
the first injury commitced on the constitutioii. aud it prepared 
a path for the ensuing tyranny which seized upon t-he iu!io:dom. 
But. by resamiug these rights, which is now my firm purpose, 
I open to you a way to recover our hereditary inilependettce. 
The direful scene Jost acted on the Tower Hill (»f London, that 
horrible climax of Scottish treason! must convince even'}- reason- 
able mind that ail the late misfortunes of our country liave pro- 
ceeded from the base Jealousies of its nobles. T'ucre, then, let 
them die; and may the grave of Wallace be tlie tornii of dissen- 
sion! Seeing where their own true Interests poinL surely the 
brave chieftains of tins land will rally round their lawful prince, 
who here declares lie knows no mediuii} btl.veea death and 
victoryf ■ , 

The spirit with which this address was proooiinced, the mag- 
imoimity it conveyed, assisted by the graces of his youth am! 
noble deportment, struck the hearts of his auditors, and aroused 
in double vigor' the principles' of .resentment to which the first 
.tidings of their heroic countryman’s fatehad given, birth, Ei rk- 
pa trick needed no other stimulus than his almost idolatrous 
. memory of Wallace, and he listened math an answering ardor to: 
Bruce’s '. exh.orta'tion, . ' The : prince., next - disclosed to his now 
zealously-pledged friends the particulars of the Bed Com min’s 
treachery. He ; now 'dies at Dumfries!” -.cried . Kirkpatrick;- 

thither, then, let us go, .and .confro.nt him 'With his treason. 
When falsehood is to be confounded, it is best to grapple with 
the sorceress in the moment of detection: should we hesitate, sh© 
may elude our grasp.” 

Dumfries was only a few miles distant, and they might reach 
its convent before the first matins. Fatigue was not felt by 
Bruce when in pursuit of a g’lt^at object; and, after a slight 
refreshment, he and his four determined frlendB took Imrse. 

As they bad anticipated, the midnight bell was ringing for 
prayers v^ben the troop stopped at the Franciscan gate. Lind* 
say, having been in the Hcfiy Land during the late public strug- 
gles, alleged business with the abbot, and desired to see him. 
On the father’s bidding the party welcome, Bruce stepped for- 
ward and addressed him; *‘Beverend sir, I come from London. 
I have an affair to settle with Lord Badenoch; and I know by 
his letters to King Edwra’d, that he L secredy lociged in this 
convent. 1 therefore command to be conducted to bim,” This 
peremptory requisiti^m, with the superior air of the person w-lio 
nrade it, did not Lave the abfxit room to doubt that he w;as 
eoine illustrious messenger from the King of England, and with 
bardlv a demur, he left the other knights in the cloisterB of the 
church whfie h© led the uoMe Southron {m he thought) to his 
kla»ja»o® 
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The treaelieroiis regent had just retired from the refectory to 
his own apartment, as the abbot conducted the stranger into his 
presence* Badenocb started' fro wniogly from Ills seat at such 
uousnal Intrustoii. Bruce's visor wascbsed ; ami the ecclesiastic, 
perceiving the regent’s displeasure, dispersed it by aiir.oinjciiig 
the visitant as a messenger from King Edward. ‘•‘Then leave us 
together,^’ returned he, iiii willing 'that even this, his convenient 
klnsmaB, should know the 'eicient of his treason against his 
country. The abbot had hardly closed the <ieor, when Bruce, 
whose mdiguant soul burned to utter" his foil contempt of the 
wTetcii before him, hastily advanced to speak; but the cautious 
Badenoch, fearful that llie father might yet be within hearing, 
put his finger to his lips* Bruce paused, and listened gloom liy 
to the departing steps of the abbot. When they were no more 
heard, with one hand raising his visor* and the other grasping 
the scroll of detection: “ Tims, basest of tiie base race of Cum- 
minr exclaimed he, “ you may for a morneot ehitle the uoiver- 
sal shame which awaits your crimes.” 

At sight of the face, on hearing the words of Bruce, the un^ 
manly coivard uttered a cry of terror, and rushed towaru the 
door. 

“You pass not here.” continued the prince, “ till I have laid 
open all your guilt; till 1 nave pronounced you the doom due ixi 
a treacherous friend and traitorous subject.” 

Infatuated BruceH exclaimed Badenoch, assuming an air of 
insulted friendship, now that he found escape impossible; “ what 
false tongue has persuaded yon to arraign one who has ever 
been but too faithfully tlie adherent of your desperate fortunes ! 
1 have labored in secret, day and night, in your service, and 
thus am I repaid.” 

Bruce smiletl disdainfully at this poor attempt to deceive him; 
and, as he stood with his back against the door, he opened the 
murderous packet, and read from it all its contents. Cummin 
turned pale and red at each sentence; and at last, Bruce closing 
it: 

“ How, then, faithful adhegrent of Robert Brucel” cried he, 
<*say what the man deserves who, in these blood -red lines, pe^ 
titioDS the death of his lawful priucei OhI thou arch^regicidel 
Doth not my very look kill thee?*’ 

Badenoch*, his complexioti turning of a livid hue, and his 
voice faltering, attempted to deny the letter having been hlu 
bandwriting, or that he had any concern in the former embassy 
to Edward; then, finding that these falsehoods only irritated 
Bruce to higher indignation, and fearful of being immediately 
sacrificed to his just resentment, he threw himself on his knees, 
and confessing each transaction, implored his life in pity to the 
natural desire of self preservation which, alone, had precipitated 
him to so ungrateful a proceeding. 

“Oh!” added he, **even this danger I have incurred upon 

f our account! For your ultimate advantage did I bring on mj 
ead the perils which now fill me with dismay! t^ove alone 
for you road© me hasten the execution 'of William Wallaoa that 
liiMlocm IrleMk who would hme crept from your boeotn into 
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your tfirooe. And flien, fear of yoor mistaking? tlie motives of 
so good II service, betrayed me to throw niyself into the arms 
ofEciwardr 

Bury thyself and crimes,. thou .'foulest' traitor, deep In the 
depths of liell!” cried the "prince. ■■ stai'ting away witli a tre- 
mendous gesture! Out of 'my sight, forever, that I . may uofc 
poilutp tl'iese hands with thy monstrous blood!” Till this mo- 
'•neot Bru<*e was ignorant that Badenoch had been an msriga- 
’or in the murder of Wallace; and forgetting . all his own 
»ersoiiai wrongs in this more 'mighty injury, witii .tomoltoiis 
'Orror, he turfied from the coward to' a'void the self blame; of 
stabbing an unarmed wretch at his feet. But at that moment 
Cnmmiii, wlio believed his doom only suspended, rose from bis 
knee, and drawing his dirk from under his plaid, struck it intO' 
the back of the prince. Bruce turned ou him with the quick- 
ness of thought. “Hah!”exclaimed he, seizing him by the 
throat, ‘Mhen take thy fate! This accursed deed hath removed 
the only V^arrier between vengeance and thee— thus remember 
William Wadacer 

As the prince spoke he plunged his dagger Into the breast of 
the traitor. Cummin uttered a fearful cry, and rolled down at 
his feet murmuring ira precations. 

Bruce Sed from the spot. It was the first time his arm had 
drawn Wood except in the field of battle, and he felt as if the 
base tide had contaminated his hand. In the cloisters he was 
encountered i)y his friends. A few words informed them of 
what had liapponed. 

“Is he dead rMnqufrecl Kii'kpa trick. 

“I can hardly doubt it,’' answered Bruce, 

“ Such a rnaUer,’’ returned the veteran, “must not be left to 
conjecture; I will secure himh’^ And rumring forward, be 
found the wounded regent crawling from the door of the cell. 
Tlirowing himself upon hirn without noise, he stabbed him to 
the heart, 

BeftU'e the catastrophe was known in the convent, Bruce and 
his friends bad left it s<;me time, and wex’O far on their road to 
Lochmabeu, They arrived before sunrise, and, once more an 
inmate of bis paternal castle, he thence disfiatched Fleming to 
Lorti Rutbven, with a transcript of his designs. 

In the same packet he iiudosed a letter for the Lady Isabella. 
It contained this brave resolution — that, in his present return 
to Scotland, he did not consider himself merely as Robert 
Bruce, come to reclaim the throne of his anc^^stors, but as the 
executor of the last dying wull of Sir William Wallace, which 
was — that Bruce should confirm the independence of Scotland, 
or fall, as Wallace had done, invincible at his post. “Till that 
freedom is accomphshed,” continued the virtuous prince, “ I 
will never sliake the steadfast purpose of luy soul by even one 
glance at tijy iife-eudeariug beauties. I am Wallaces soldier, 

* In memory of this nircnmsranre, the crest of the family of Kirkpat- 
rick is a hand grasping a daggtii- distiiliug gouts c£ blood; the motto, “I 
mai sikkar.” 
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Isabella, as lie was Heaven’s! and, while my captain looks on 
me from above, shall I not approve myself worthy iiis exam pie! 
I wooed yon as a knight I wdi win yon as a king; and na the 
day when no hostile Southron breathes in Scotiaad I will de- 
mand my sweetest reward, my beloved bride, of her iiohlo 
node. Yon siiall come to me as the angel of peace, ami in one 
hour we will receive the nnpiial benediction and the vows of 
our people!” 

The purport of the prince’s letter to Eiithven was well adapted 
to the strain of the foregoing. He then announced his inteo* 
tion of proceeding immediately to the plain of Stirling; and 
there, putting himself at the head of his loyal Scots, declare 
himself their lawful sovereign, and proelnim to the world tliat 
he acknowledged no legal superior but the Great Being whose 
vicegerent^ he was. ' From that "center of ' his kingdom ■ lie would 
make excursions to its ■ furthest extremities, and, with God’s 
will, either drive his enemies from the country, or perish with 
the sword in hisliaod, as became the descendant of William the 
Lion, as became tiie friend of William Wallace! 

Rutiiveu lay encamped on the Garse of Gowrie when this letter 
was delivered to him. He read it aloud to his assembled chief- 
tains, and, with waving bonnets, they hailed the approacli of 
their valiant prince. Both well alone, wliose soul-devoted at- 
tachment to Wallace conid not be supersedes! by any other 
affection, allowed his bonnet to remain inactive in liis hand; but 
with the ferver of true loyalty he thanked God for thus bring- 
ing the sovereign whom liis friend loved to bind in one the con- 
tending interests of hiscountry— to wrest from the hand of that 
friend’s assassin the scepter for which he had dy€id them so deep 
in blood. 


OHAPTEB LXXXVin. 

STIELING. 

The word of Bruce was as irreversible as bis spirit was deter- 
mined. No temptation of indulgence could seduce him from 
the one, no mischance of adversity could subude the other* 
The standard of liberty had lieen raised by him on the Garse of 
Gowrie, and he carried it in his victoritms arm from east to 
west, from the most northern point of Sutherland to the walls 
of Stirling; but there, the garrison which the treason of the late 
regent had admitted into that citadel gave a momentary cheek 
to his career. The English governor hesitated to surrender on 
the terms proposed, and while his first flag of truce was yet in 
the tent of t!ie Scottish monarch, a second arrived to break off 
the negotiation. Whatever were the reasons for this abrupt de- 
termination, Bruce paid him not the compliment of asking a 
wherefore, but advancing his troops to the Southron outposts, 
drove them in with great loss; and, approaching the lower works 
of the town by the road of Ballochgeich, so alarmed the gov- 
ernor as to induce him to send fo.th several squadrons of horse 
to stop his progress, 

> Yain was ta© attempt. They shrunk before the raoluto prince 
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and tils entliiisiastie foHo.wers, The governor dispalclsed ctUei-s^ 
and at last oin.rched himself out 'to -their support. No force 
Beemecl able to withstand the pressing '^A’alor , of the Scots. The 
Southron saw biraself In the niidst of Tils slain, ^arid. deserted bj?. 
half of his surviving troops. , A. snrrender, 1 :>oth of himself and 
Ins faioting companions, was now his only resource. His herald 
sounded a parley. The generoLis victor, in the mhist of trh 
nriiph, listened to the offered capitulatioo. -It was not to im 
elude the citadel of Stirli a g, 

Bruce stopped the herald a't this-clause, and at once denaanded 
the,.0DC0TQditionai snrre-oder of both the towm and citadel. The- 
go veriiorj being .aware that in his present state there 'was no 
alternative, and knowing, the noble nature of' the prince who 
made .the requisition, yielded' to necessity, .and resigned the 
whole into 'Ms hands. . 

Next morniog Bruce entered Stirling as a conqueror, with the 
whole of his kingdom at his feet; for, from the Solw^ay Frith to 
the Northern Ocean, no Scottish town or castle owned a foreign 
master. The acclamations of a rescued people rent the skies; 
and, while pravers and blessings poured on him from above, be- 
low, and around, he did indeed feel himself a king, and that ha 
bad returnetl to the land of his forefathers. While be sat on 
bi'^ proud war-horse, in front of the great gates of the citadel, 
now thrown wide asunder to admit its rightful sovereign, his 
noble prisoners came forward. They bent their knees l^efore 
him; and delivering their swords, received in return, his gra- 
cious assurance of mercy. At this moment all Scottisli hearts 
and wishes seemed riveted on their youthful monarch. Dis- 
mounting from his steed, with t lie grace that took captive even 
the aouis of his enemies, he raised his helmet from his head, as 
the Bishop of Dun held, followed by all the ecclesiastics in the 
town, came forw'ard to vvait upon the triumpli of their king. 

Tise beaiuiful anthem of the virgins of Israel on tiie conquests 
of David, was chanted forth by the nuns who in this heaven- 
hallowed hour, like the spirits of the blest, revisited the world 
to give the chosen of their land, All hail.” 

The words, the scene, smote the heart of Botlnvell; he turned 
aside and wept. Where were no the buoyant feelings wnth 
which lie had followed the si milar trioni ph ot* Wallace into these 
gates? Buried, thou martyred liero, in thy bloody grave!” 
New men and new services seemed to have worn out remem- 
brance of the but in the memories of even this jt^yous 
crowd, Wallace lived, though like a bngbt light which had 
passed through their path, and was gone never more to return. 

On entering the citadel, Bruce was informed by Mowbray, the 
English governor, that he would iind a ladv' there in a frightful 
state of mental deruagement. and who inight oeed his protec- 
tion. A question or two from the victorious monarch told him 
that this was the Countess of Strathearn. On the revolted ab- 
thanes having betrayed Wallace and his country to England, 
the Joy and ambition of the countess knew no buunds; and hop- 
ing to* eventually persiuuie Edward to adjudge to her ihe crown, 
she made it apparent lo the Eogliah king how useful would bo 
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ber services In Scotland; while -wltb a plenary tlioti|2:h secret 
mission, she took her coiiriHe- .thronixh her native land, fo diS’' 
rwer who were mimical to- the- foreign inrerest, and who, 
likely to promote her owe; ■■.after this cireiht. she fixed her 
mi one court, at Stirling, aod.; 'liviog there in real rnagniflcencf^ 
exeri‘is<-Hl the tunctious: of a ■■vice-queen. At tins period intelli- 
gence arrived, which the governor thought would fill iier with 
exultation; and hastening to- declare it, he proclaiuied to her, 
that the King of England’s authority was now firmly establishcci 
10 Scoiland, for that on the ■twenty-third of August Sir William 
Wailuee had been executed 'ia Loudon, according to all the 
forms of law, upon the Tower Hill!- 
On the foil d<F Clara tion of this event, she fell senseless on the 
floor. It was not until the next morning thai sIm* recovered to 
perft^ct anirnatioo, and the-o her ■ravings were horrible and vio- 
lent, She accused herself o.f-the\ murder of Sir William Wal- 
lace, Siie seemed to hear him upbraid her with his fate; and 
her shrieks and tremendous ejaculations so fearfully presented 
the scene of bis death before the eyes of her attendants, that 
her women fled and none others of that sox would aftf-Tward 
venture to approach her. In these fearful inonients the dread- 
ful confession of all !ier premeditated guilt, of iier infuriate and 
disappointed passion for Wallace, and her vowed revenge, were 
revealed, under circumstances so shocking, that the English 
governor declared to the King of Scots, while he conducted him 
toward her apartment, that he would ratlier wear out liis life 
in a ruyiess dungeon, then endure one hour of her agonies. 

There vvas a dead silence in her chamber as they approached 
the door, l^Iowbray cautiously opened it, and discovered the 
object of their visit. She was seated at the further end of the 
room on the floor, enveloped in a mass scarlet velvet she imd 
drawn ofi her bed, her hands clasped her knees, and she bent 
forward, with her eyes fixed on the door at winch they entered. 
Her once dazzling beauty was now transformed to a haggard 

f lare— the terribip iigbtuing Nvhich gleamed on tiie face of 
atan, wlum be sat brooding on the burning marl of Tartarus. 
She remained motionless as they advanced. But when Bruce 
stopped directly before her, contemplating with horror tiie 
woman whom he regarded as one of the murderers of hia most 
belo 7 ed friend, she sprung at once upon him, and clinging to 
him, with aiineks buried her head in bis bosom, Save me! 
save me!” cried she. “ Mar drags me dowm to hell; I burn there, 
and yet I die notr Thf>n bursting from Bruce, with an impre- 
cation that froze his blood, she flew to the other side of the 
chamber crying aloiKh “ Thou hast torn out niy heart! Fiend, 
I took thee for Wallace — hut I murdered himr Her agonies, 
her veils, her attempts at self-violence, were now so dreadful, 
that Bruce, raising her bleeding from the iiearth on which she 
bad furiously dashed her head, put her into the arms of the men 
who attended her, and then, with an awful sense of Divine 
retribution, left the apartment. 
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The ^pnerallfcy of bis prisoners Bruce clirected slioiilrl be kept 
«afe in the citadel; .but to Mowbray he-;gave bis, liberty, and or- 
dered every means to facilitate the commodious journey of tlsat 
brave koij 2 :ht whom be had requested to'coiivey the insane La 
Stratbearn to the protection of her husband. 

Mowbray accepted his freedom with gratitude, ami gladly set 
forth with Ms unhappy charge to .meet -his sov^Teign. 'Expecta- 
tion of Edward^ approach had been the reason of Iiis withdrav^'- 
tog his herald from the camp of Brace, and though the king did 
not arrive time enough " to save Stirling,. .Mowbray yet hoped 
he might still be cootinuing bis promised march. This aniici* 
pation the Southron’s loyalty would not allow him to impart 
to Bruce, and he bade that generous prince adieu, v/ith the full 
belief of soon returning to find him the vanquished of Edward, 
^At the declioeof day Bruce retarned to his camp, to pass the 
night in the field 'I’i ith his soldiers, intendiiig next morning to 
give his last orders to the detachments which he meant to send 
but under the command of Lennox and Douglas, to disperse 
themselves over the border counties, and there keep station till 
that peace should be signed by England which he was deter* 
mined, by unabated hostilities, to compeL 
Having taken these measu res for the security of his kingdom 
and the establishment of his own liappiness, he had just returned 
to his tent on the baiike of the Bannockburn when Grimsby, 
his now faithful attendant, conducted an armed knight into his 
presence. The light of the lamp which stood on the table, 
streaming full on the face of tlie stranger, discovered to the king 
his English friend, the intrepid Montgomery. With an ex- 
clamation of glad surprise Bruce would he^ve clasped him in his 
arms; but Montgomery, dropping on his knee, exclaimed, “Re* 
ceive a subject as well as a friend, victorious and virtuous 
prince! I have forsworn the vassalageof the PI anta genets; and 
thus, without title or land, with only a faithful heart, Gilbert 
Hambledon comes to vow himself ■ yours and Scotland's toi* 
ever.*’"-' ■ ■ , , ■ 

Bruce raised him from the groundi and welcoming Mm with 
the warm embrace of friendship, inquired the^ cause of so ex- 
traordinary an abjuration of his legal sovereign, “No light 
matter, ** observed the king, *‘:'oould: have so wroiightJ upon nay 
noble Montgomery!’* 

Montgomery no more!” replied the earl, with iDdigoant 
eagerness; “ when I threw the insignia of ■ my earldom at the 
feet of the unjust Edwaid, I told" him'' that 1 would lay the saw 
to the root of the nobility I had derived from his house, and^cut 
!i through; that I would s oner leave 'uiy posterity witliout titles 
and without wealth, than deprive them of real honor.* I have 

* TO«eventia,p«petaatedlntii»o©estol of Eton* 
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(loBe iis I said! Aiid yefc I come, not witliout a treasure, for tlie 
SEcrecI corpse of William Wailuct-* is uo»v in my bark, fi oat ini? 
on the waves of the Forth r* - .. ■ 

The subjii|3;'atioii of Bni^land would hardly have been so wel* 
come to Bruce as this ititelligence,; He reireived ft with an ek> 
quent thona’h imutterable look of gratiui'ie. Hambledon con 
timietl: *‘Oii the tyrant summoning the peers of England to 
follow liiiu to ih© <1 <"str action , of Scotlaucl, Gloucester" got ex- 
eiiseci under a plea of illness, and 1' could not but show a disio- 
clinatioo to obey. Tins occasioned some reauirks froui Edward 
respecting my ‘known ■ attachment to the Scottish cause, and 
they were so couched as.to.dra-w from me this honest an- 
swer: my heart would .not, for the wealth of the world, pei> 
ni it toe to join in the projected in vasioD, since I had seen the 
spot ill my own country w^here a most inordinate ambition had 
cut down the fiower of all knighthood, because he was a Scot 
who would not sell his birthrlgld! The king kft me in wrath 
and threatened to make me recant my words— I as proudly de- 
clared I would rnaio tain them, Next morning, being in w^ait- 
ing on the prince. I entered bis chamber, and found John le de 
Spencer (the coward who so basely iosuked Wallace on tiie day 
of his condemnation); he /was anting with his highness. Ok 
my offering the services due from my ofBce, this worthless 
minion turned on me, and accused me of having declined ioiii- 
ing the array for the sole purpose of executing some plot in lion* 
don, devised between me and my Scottish partisans for the 
subversion of the English monarchy, I denied the charge. He 
enforced it with oaths, and I spurned his allegations. The 
prince, who believed him, furiously gave me the lie, ami com- 
manded me as a traitor to leave his presence. I refused to 
stir an inch till I made the base heart of Le de Spencer reiract 
his falsehood. The coward took courage on his master’s sup- 
port, and drawing his sword upon me, m language that w^oufd 
blister my tongue to repeat, threatened to compel my departure. 
He struck me on the face with his weapon. Th© arms of his 
prince could not then save him; I thrust him through the body, 
and he fell. Edw^ard ran on me with his dagger, but I wrested 
it from him. Then it was that, in reply to 'his menaces, I re- 
voked ray fealty to a sovereign I abliorred, a prince I despised. 
Leaving bis presence before the fluctuatiors of so versatile a 
mind could hx upon seizing me, I hastened to High gate, to con- 
vey away the bi-^dy of our friend frona its brief sanctuary. The 
same night I embarked it and myself on board a ship of my 
own, and am now at your feet, brave and Just king!— no longer 
Montgomery, but a true Scot in heart and loyalty.’^ 

‘‘ And m a kinsman, generous Hambledouf* returned Bruce, 

I receive and will portion thee. My paternal lands of Cadzow, 
on the Clyde, shall be thine forever; and may tliy posterity be 
as worthy of the inheritance as their ancestor is of all my love 
and confidence.” 

Hambjedon, having received his new sovereign’s direction® 
ocarcerning the disembarkaliou of those^^sacrtii, remains, wfaioh 
the' ybuhg king declared he 'ihouM m 
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Heaven to bless liis victories with peace^ -retiiraecl to the haven^ 
where Wallace rested in that" .sleep: which. ' even the voice of 
friendship could not distorb... • . 

At ihe hour of t!ie midnight 'watcb^ the triimpets of approach- 
ing heralds resounded without the camp.v Bruce hastened to 
the eoiiudl-teBt to receive the now anticipated, tidings. The 
comnmuications of Hainbledoo had given .hUn -reason to expect 
another struggie for his kingdom, - and ' the ' message ■ of the 
Iriimpets declared it might be a' mortal one. 

At the Itead of a hundred thousand men, Edward had forced a 
rapid passage through the Lowlands, and was now %vithin a fen* 
hcjiirs® march of Stirling, fuilj determined to ' biiry Seotlacd 
under her own slain, or, bj one decisive blow, restore her to his 
.empiise. 

. When this w-as littered by the English herald, Brace turned 
to Buthveii with an heroic smile: 

Let him co.me, my brave barons, and he shall find that Ban-' 
nock burn shall page with Cambus-Kennethr 

The strength of the Scottish army did not amount to more 
tisan thirty thousand men against tins host of Southi*oiis. But 
the relics of Wallace were there! His spirit glowed in the heart 
of Bruce, Tiie young monarch lost not the advantage of choos- 
ing ids ground first, and therefore, as his power w^as deficient in 
cavalry, he so look his field as to compel the enemy to make it 
a battle of infantry alone. 

To protect his exposed flank from the innumerable squadrons 
of Edward, he dug deep and wide pits near to Bannockburn, 
and having overlaid their mouths with turf and brushwood, 
proceeded to marshal his little piialanx on the shore of that 
brook till his front stretched to St. Ninan's Monastery, 

The center was led by Lord Euthven and Walter Stewart; th© 
right owned the valiant leading of Douglas and Bainsay, sup- 
ported by the brave young Gordon with all his clan; and the left 
was put m charge of Leniiox, with Sir Thomas Randolph, a cru- 
sade chieftain, who, like Liudsav and others, had lately returned 
from distant lands, and now zealously embraced the cause of his 
country, 

Bruce stationed himself at the head of the reserve; with him 
were tlie veterans Loch-a%ve, and Kirkpatrick, and Lord Both- 
weli with the true Be Longueville, and the men of Lanark, ail 
determined to make this divisioB the stay of their little army, 
or the last sacrifice for Scottish liberty and its martyred cham- 
pion’s corpse. There stood the sable hearse of Wallace, and the 
royal standard, struck deep into the native rock of the ground, 
waved its blood- red volumes over his sacred head. 

By that Heaven-sent palladium of our freedom.” cried 
Bruce, pointing to the bier, "mu.st this day stand or fall. 
He who deserts it, murders William Wallace anew!.’’ ,, 

At this appeal the chiefs of each battalion assembled round 
the hallowed spot, and laying tlieir hands on the pail, swore to 
fill up one grave with their dauntless W^aliace, rather than jield 
the ground which he had rendered doubly precious by having 
it the scene and the guerdon of tiis invincible deeds! 
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WbeB Kirkpatrick approached the side of hm dead chief, he 
hurst iDto tears, and iiis sobs alone- proclaiine i his participation 
la the solemnity., . The tow spread to the snrroondiog legions, 
and was echoed, with miogied cries and acclamations, from the 
fiirttsest ranks. , , 

My leader, io; death as in life!” exclaimed Bruce, clasping 
his friend’s sable shroud to his heart; thy pale corpse shall 
again redeem the country which cast thee, living, amongst de- 
vouring lions! Its presence shall .light and conquer for thy; 
friend and king!” 

Before the chiefs turned, to resume their martial stations, th© 
abbot of Incliaffray drew near with the mysterious iron box, 
which Douglas had caused to be brought from St, Fillan’s 
Priory. On preseiitiiig it to the young monarch, he repeated 
the prohibition which had been given wuth it, and added, 
“Since, then, these canonized relics (for none can doubt they 
are so) have found protection under the no less holy arm of SL 
Fillan, he now delivers them to your youtiiful majesty, to pene- 
trate their secrets, and to nerve your mind with redoubled trust 
in the saintly host.” 

“ Thfv saints are to be hont>red, reverend father, and on that 
principle I shall not invade their mysteries till the God in whom 
alone I trust, marks me with more than the name of king; till, 
by a decisive vicrory. he establishes me the approved champion 
of my country — the worthy successor of him before whose mor- 
tal body and immortal spirit 1 now emulate bis deeds. But as 
a memorial that the host of heaven do indeed learn from their 
bright abodes to wish well to this day, let these holy relics re- 
pose with thoi'-e of tiie brave till the issue of the battle.” 

Bruce, having placed his array, disposed the supernumeraries 
of his army, the families of his sohliers, and other apparently 
useless followers of tiie camp, in the rear of an adjoining hill," 

By daybreak the whole of the Southron army came in view. 
The van, consisting of archers and men-at-arms, displayed the 
banner of Earl de Wareune; the main body was led on by Ed- 
ward himself, supported by a train of his most redoubted gen- 
erals* As they approached, the bishop of Bunkeld stood on the 
face of the opposite hill between the abbots of Gambus-Kenneth 
and Inchalfray, celebrating mass in the sight of the opposing 
armies. He passed along in front of the Scottish lines barefoot, 
with the crucifix in his hand, and in few but forcible words ex- 
horted them by every sacu?d hope, to light with an iinreceding 
step for their rights/their king, and the corpse of William Wii- 
lace! At this adjuration, which seemed the call of Heaven it- 
self, the Scots fell on their knees, to confirm their resolution 
with a vow. The sudden humiliation of their posture excited an 
instant triumph in the haughty mind of Edward, and spurring 
forward, he shouted aloud, “They yield! They cry for mercy!” 

“They cry for mercy!” returned Percy, trying to withhold his 
majesty, “ but. not from us. On that ground on which tiiey 
koeei, thev will be victorious or fini their graves.” 

The king contemned this opiniou cf tlie earl, and inwardly be- 
8«vlug thatj now Wallace wae dead# he need fear m othet 
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opponent (for he knew not thateven his cold re mains risen 

In array ap:aiii«t him), he ordered his men to cbarsce. The hc^'se- 
men, to the number of thirty thousand,'. obeyed; and, rushing 
fonvard, with the hone of overwhelming the Sr'ot-^ ere they 
could rise from their knees, iiiet a ditf-ereul:;: destiny. TheyfounrI 
destrucnon amid the trenciiea:ahd on the pikes in the way, and 
with broken ranks and fearful cnufiisioii, fell or tied under the 
missive weapons which poured on them from a ntughhorin^ hilL, 
De Valence was overthrown and severely wounded. Miid beiing 
carried off the field, filled the rear ranks with dismay; while the 
king’s division was struck with consternation at so disastrous s 
commeiicemeot of an action in. .which they had promised thero- 
sel ves so easy a victory. Brace seized the'moinent of confusion, 
and seeing his little army distressed by the arrows of the En- 
glish, he sent Both we! I round with a resolute body of men to 
drive those destroying archers from the heights wiiich they occu- 
pied. This was effected; and Bruce coming up with his reserve, 
the battle in the center became close, obstinate, and decisive* 
Many fell before the determined arm of the youthful king; btili 
it was the fortune of Both well to encounter the false Mooteith 
in the train r>f Edward, The Scottish earl was then at the head 
of his intrepid Lanarkmen, 

Fiend of the most damned treason,” cried he, vengeance 
is come!” and with an iron grasp, throwing the traitor into the 
mi(ist of the faithful clan, they dragged him to the hearse of 
their chief, and there, on the skirts of its pall, the wretclied vil- 
lain breathed out his treacherous breath, under the strokes of a 
hundred swords. 

“So,” cried the veteran Ireland, “ perish the murderers of 
William Wallace!” 

“ So,” shouted the rest. “ perish the enemies of the bravest, 
the most loyal of Scots, the benefactor of his country!” 

At tliis crisis the women and followers of the Scottish camp, 
hearing such triumpiianfc exclamations from their friends, im- 
patiently quitted their station behind the hill, and ran to the 
summit^ waving their scarfs and plaids in exultafeioo of tlie sup- 
posed victory. The English, mistaking these people for a new 
army, had not power to recover from the increasing confusion 
which had seized them on King Edward himself receiving a 
wound, and, panie-stroek with the sight of their generals fall- 
ing around them, they flung down tlieir arms and fled. The 
king narrowly escaped; but being mounted on a stout and fleet 
horse, he put him to the speed and reached Dunbar, whence the 
young Earl of Mar(‘h, being as much attached to the cause of 
England as Ins father hud been, instantly gave him a passage to 
England, 

The Southron camp, with all its riches, fell into the hands of 
Bruce, Biit while his chieftains pursued their gallant cliiise, he 
turned his steps from warlike triumph, to ; ay his heart’s honors 
to the remains of the iiero whose tilood had so often bathed 
Scotland’s fields of victory. His vigils were again benealii timt 
sacred pall—for so long had been the conflict, that night closed 
In before the last squadrons left the banksof Baoiiockburn. 
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At fcbe dewy hom- of' mom Bnieo renpp, eared wpon tlie tield, 
His helmet was royaiij..pramed. aiui tbe golden lion of Scoilaad 
gleamed from iniiier * his . sable sureoat. Both well rode at lii? 
side. The troops he had : retained from the pursuit vvert» drawn 
out ill array. In a brief ''address he unfolded to them the 
eoieoiii duty to which he had called them — to see tlie bosom tH' 
their native laud 'receive, .tl\e remains of Sir William Wallace, 
He gave to you your homes and your liberty I— grant, tlmii, 
a grave, the peace of the tomb b» him, vv.boiii some amongst you 
repaid with treachery and death!” 

.'At ..these words a.. cry, as' if they beheld their betrayed 
cb.lef slain before them, issued from every heart. 

The news had spread to the town, and with tears and lamen- 
tations a vast crowrd collected rou'od the royal troop. Bruce 
ordered bis bards to raise the sad coronach, and the marcb 
commenced toward the open tent that canopied the sacred re- 
mains. The w'hole train followed in speechiess woe, as if each 
individual had lost his dearest relative. Having passed the 
wood, they came in view of the black hearse, which contained 
all that BOW remained of him w’ ho had so lately crossed these 
precincts in all the panoply of triumphant war, in all the gra- 
ciousness of peace, and love to man! The soldiers, the ])eopl0 
rushed forward, and precipitating themselves before the bier, 
implored a pardon for tbeir ungrateful cooDtry, They adjured 
him, by every tender name of father, benefactor, arid friend, 
and in such a sacred presence, forgetting t:»at their king was 
by, gave way to a grief w hich, most eloquently, lobl the young 
monarch that he who would be respected after William Wal- 
lace must not only possess liis power and valor, but imitate his 
virtues. . 

Scrynigeour, who had well remembered his promise to Wal- 
lace on the battlements of Dumbarton, with a holy reference to 
that vow now laid the standard of Scotia ?ad upon the pall. 
Hambledon placed on it the sword and helmet of the sacriticed 
hero. Bruce observed all in silence. The sacred burden was 
raised. Uncovering his rovai head, with his kingly purple 
sweeping in the dust, he walked before the bier, shedding rears, 
more precious in the eyes of his subjects than tiie oil wliieh was 
soon to pour upon his brow. As he thus ojoved on, he heard 
acclamations mingle with the voice of sorrow. 

^‘Thift is our king, worthy to have been the friend of Wal- 
lace! worthy to succeed him m the kingdom of our hearts.” 

At tiie gates of Cambus-Kenneth. the venerable abtjot ap- 
peared at tlie head of his religious bi’ethreo; but without utter- 
ing the grief thatsShook his aged frame, he raised tl^e golden 
crucifix over the head of the bier, and after leaning his face for 
a few minutes on it, preceded the procession into the church. 
None but the soldiers entered, The people remained without, 
and as the doors closed they fell on the pavement, weeping as if 
the living Wallace had again been torn from them. 

On the steps of tbe altar the bier rested. The bishop of 
Dunkeld, in his ponfcidcal robes, received the sacred deposit with 
a cloud of incense, and the pealing organ, answered bj the voices 
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of tfee cboilsters, breatbpd the solemn requiem of the clea/l. 
The wreathing franhiBcense parted its vapor, and a wan bnt 
beautiful foroi* clasping an urn to her breast appeared stretched 
on a litter, and was borne toward the spot It was Helen, brought 
from the adjoining ininiiery, wdiere since her return to these 
once dear shores, now made a desert to her. she had lanjiaiished 
in, the gradual decay of the. iTagile" bonds which alone fettered 
her mourumg spirit, eager for release.. 

All night had Isabella watched by her con eh, expecting that 
each succeedni,g breath would be the last her beloved sister 
draw IB this calamitous world; but as her tears fell in, silence 
from her cheek, upon the cold ,forehead of Helen, .the gentle saint 
BDd^rstood their expression, and looking up: 

'■ My Isabella,’'': said she, ‘‘ fear not. .My Wall a, cels. return eci 
0od will grant me life to clasp bis blessed^ remains!” 

Pull of this hope, she was borne, almost a passing spirit, into 
the cljancel of Carabus-KenDetb. Her veil was open, and dis- 
covered her face like one just a wakened from the dead; it svas 
ashy pale, but it bore a celestial brightness, which, like the 
silver luster of the moon, declared its approach to the foiintaln 
of its glory. Her eye fell on the bier, and, with a momentary 
strength, she sprung from the couch on which she had leaned 
in dying feebleness, and threw herself upon the coilin. 

There was an awful pmuse while Helen seemed to weep. But 
so was not her sorrow to be shed. It was locked within the 
fiood-gates of lier heart. 

In that suspension of the soul, when Both well knelt on one 
side of the Ider and Ruthveo bent his knee on the other, Bruce 
stretched out his band to the weeping Isabella; “Come hither, 
my youthful bride, and let thy first duty be paid to the shrine 
of thy benefactor and mine! Bo may we Jive, swept excellence; 
and so may we die, if the like may be our meed of heavenly 
■glory!” , 

Isabella threw herself into his arms and 'wept aloud. Helen, 
slowly raising her head at these words, regarded her sister wito 
a look of awful tenderness, thf-n turning her eyes back upon 
the coffin, gazed on it as if they would have pierced its confines, 
and idaspingthe urn earnestly to her heart, she exclaimed, “ ’Tis 
come! the promise— -2’% bridal bed shall be William Wallace's 
grave 

Bruce and Isabella, not aware that she repeated words which 
Wallace bad said to her, turned to her with portentous emo- 
tion, Bije underst<^od the terrified glance of her sister, and 
with a smile which bespoke her kindred to the soul she vvas 
panting to rejoin, she answered, I speak of my own espousals. 
But ere that moment is— -and I feel it near— let my Wallace’s 
hallowed presence bless your nuptials?! Thou wilt breathe thy 
benediction through my* lips,” added she, laying her liand oo 
the coffin, and looking down on it as if she were conversing 
with Its inhabitant, 

O, no,, no,” returned Isabella, throwing herself on her knees 
before the almost unem bodied aspect of her sister; *‘let me 
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&vet be tbe sharer of voiir cell, or take .me w.lth you to the king 
dom of Hen rear 

‘*Zt Is thy sifter's spin t; that epeaks,” cried Bmnkehl observ- 
tng the awe which not ottiy siiook the tender frame of Isabella, 
but had coairniinicated itself to Brace, who stood in, heart striiok 
veneratioii before the . yet . un'aseeoded au|;el, *Mioiy inspira* 
tion,*’ continued the bishop, “ beams from her eyes; and as ye 
hope for further blessings, obey its dictates!'* 

Isabella ed her head in aecjulescence. As Bruce approached 
to take his part m the sacred rite^ he raised the hand which lay 
00 the pah to his lips. The ceremony began — was finished! As 
tbo bridal notes resounded from the organ, and the royal paii 
rose from then* knees, Eeleo held her trembling hands ov< r 
them. She gasped for breath, and would have sunk without a 
word, had not Both well supported her shadowy form upon ids 
breast. She looked round on hira with a grateful though 
languid smile, and with a strong effort spoke; 

“Be you blessed in ail thingf^ as Wallace w’ould have blessed 
you! Rroni his side I pour out my soul upon you, my sister — 
my being—and, with its inward-breathed prayers to the Giver 
of all good for your eternal happiness, I tarn, In holy faith—- to 
my long- looked'for rest!” 

Bruce and Isabella wept in each other’s arms. Helen slid 
gently from the bo ora of Botliweil prostrate on the coffin, and 
uttering, in a low tone; * 

“I waited only for this! We have met — I unite thy noble 
heart to titee again— I claim my brother-— -at our Father’s hands 
—in mercy!— lu love— by his all-bh^ssed Son!” 

Her voict^ gradually faded aw’ay ns she murmured these broken 
sentences, winch none hut tbe close and attentive ear of Both- 
weil heard. But he caught not tbe triumpliant exclamation of 
her soul, which spoke, tl ioughher lips ceased to move, and cried 
to the attending angels: 

“ Death, wliere is thy sting? Grave, where is thy victory T 

In this awful moment the Abhor of inchatfray, believing the 
dying saint was prostrate inpra\er, laid his hand on the iron 
box, winch stood at the foot of Wallace's bier. Before the 
sacred rt-maiiisof the once champion of Scotland, and in the 
presence of his royal successor,” exclaimed the abbot, let this 
mysterious coffer of St. Fillan’s be opened, to reward the deliv- 
erer of Scotland, according to its intent!’' 

“If it were to contain the relics of St. Fillan himsell” re- 
turned the king, “they could not meet a isolier bosom than 
this!” and resting the box on the coffiu, he unclasped tlu* lock, 
and the regalia of Scotland was discovered! At this sigSsi. 
Bruce exclaimed, in an agony of gratefiii emotioii, “ Thus did 
this truest of human beings" protect my rights, even while the 
people i had deserted, and wdioin he had saved, knelt to him to 
wear them a! IP 

“And thus Wallace crowns thee!” said Donkeld, taking the 
diadem from its coffer, and setting it on Bruce’s head. 

“ My husband, and my king!” gently exclaimed Isabella, sink' 
infe on her knee before him, and clasping his hand to her lips. 
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**Hearest thoti that, my beloved ■ Helen?’’ cried Botli well, 
touchiog the clasped hands which rested ^ on:- the cofSn/,:, He 
turned pale, .and looked on Brace. Bruce, in the g!ad ■momecit 
of his Joy at this happy consn mmation , of so many years of 
blood, observed not bis glance,, but in exulting ■ accents ex- 
claimetl, Look up, toy sister; 'and let thy soul, discoursing; 
with oiir Wallace, tell him- that'Bcotland is free, and Brace a 
king Indeedr , 

Hhe spoke not. she moved not. Both well raised her clay- cold 
face. ’^"That soul lias fled, my lord!” said he; ‘‘ biit from yon 
eternal sphere, they now together look upon your joys. '■ Here 
let their bodies, rest; -for ‘ they loved in their lives, anS In their 
deaths they shall not be- divided!’*’ 

Before the renewing of the moon, whose waning light wil> 
nessed their solemn obsequies, the aim of- Wallace’s life, the 
object of Helen’s prayers, was accomplished. Peace reigned la 
Scotland. The discomfited King Edward died of chagrin at 
Carlisle; and his humbled son and successor sent to offer suoii 
honorable terms of pacification, that Bruce gave them accept- 
ance, and a lasting tranquillity spread prosperity and happiness 
throughout the laud. 


APPENDIX 

Note respecting the personal Conformation of Sir William 
Wallace and King Robert Bruce, 

The extraordinary bodily, as well as mental superiority which 
Wallace and Bruce possessed over their contemporaries, is thus 
recorded by Hector Boetius; 

“About the latter end of the ymar 1430, King James I. (of 
Scotland), on returning to Perth from St. Andrews, fouod hia 
curiosicy excited to visit a very old lady of the house of Er- 
skine, who resi<.led in the Castle of Kinnoul. In consequence of 
her extreme old age she had lost her sight, but all her other 
senses were entire, aud her body vvas yet firm and active. She 
bad seen William Wallace and Robert Bruce in her earliest 
youth, and frequently told particulars of them. The king, who 
entertained a love and veneration for great men, resolved to visit 
:he old lady, that he might hear her describe the manners and 
strength of the two heroes. -He tho^-efore sent a message 
acquainting her that he would come to her the next day. When 
slie was told that the king was approaching, she went down into 
the Imli of her castle, attended by a train of matrons, many of 
wiiom were her own d^^^scendants. She advanced to meet his 
m 1 jestj so easily an < I gracefully that he doubted her being 
blind I At his desire she em braced and kissed him. fie took 
her by tije hand and mnde her sit down on the seat next him, 
and then, in a long conference, he interrogated her on ancient 
matters. Among others he asked her to tell him what sort of a 
man William W’ allace was: what was bis personal figure; what 
his bearing, and with what degree of strength he was endovred. 
He put the same comparing question to her concerning Robert 
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Broce. * Eobert/ «aid abe, was a m?m beaoMMs anti of ine ap- 
pearance. Hie strength- was so great tiiat he .coold easilv hum 
overcome any mortal .man, of his tioie, save oae—Sfr William 
Wallace! Biit in so far, as ■'.'he. excelled other men, he was ex- 
.celled by "Wallace, both in stature and in bodily strength I For in 
wrestlibg, Wallace could have o.verthrowii two such men as Rob- 
ert And he was comely as ' well as strong, and full of .the 
beauty of wisdom.* , 

I might have thought, had I known the above record in my 
young days, when I heard my old friend Liickie Forbes describe 
the' Scottish heroes, that she aiiist have been one of those 
mations of honor to Lady Kinnoiil, and had seen balth the 
stalwarth chiefs ” in her also venerable life. But the deacriiv 
don of my humble historiographer was the work of her own 
heal t, suggested there by tradition, and a holy reverence of even 
the name of William Wallace to help it out; and so my pen, 
moved by the same impulse, has attempted to copy the ' pic.tore 
she presented. 


Note concerning Joaniia of Mar and Stratheam. 

This unhappy and wicked woman’s de?!cemlancc, as daughter 
of a princess of the Orkneys, and her husband, Mellis, Earl of 
Strathearn, is given in all the old Scottish genealogical 'works, 
and her marriage with Earl de Warenne, followed up by her 
most unnatural treasons against her native country, are not 
less faithfully recorded. But it is something curious that 
while revising this volume a few years ago, I met a para* 
graph in the Morning Post newspaper, relative to this very 
lady— now dead upward of live hundred years — and dated 
August 26tb, 1831; almost the very anniversary-day of Sir 
William Wallace’s death! It was an extract from the Perth 
Uottwr, and runs thus: 

In preparing the foundation of the classical monument 
which Lady Baird is about to erect on To5n*a‘Chastel, to the 
memory of Sir David, the workmen discovered the remains of 
an extensive edifice, intermixed vvitli a blackish mold, in which 
boman bones frequently occur, with stirrups, buckles, and other 
decayed fragmfmts of ancient armor. In an excavation were 
found a quantity of black earth, the debris of animal matter, 
some human bones, a bracelet, and a considerable portion of 
charcoal, from which it may be concluded that the individuals 
whose remains were discovered, had perished during a eonfla- 
griition of tl^e castle. The tradition of the country is. that — 
Three ladies had bee^i there burned to death. And as It is kntjwn 
that the Lady of Strathearn, n daughter of the Earl of Orkney, in- 
volved herself in the quarrels between Bruce and Baliol, and was, 
after the ascendency of the former, in a parliameot held at Scone 
in 1329, doomed to perpetual imprisonment for the crime of 
loesm mujestatis, it is no violent stretch of conjecture to come to 
the conclusiOB that this very lady may have been one of the un- 
happy victims whose remaios have been thus accidentally 
|?rought to light. The excavation undoubtedly (being the moat 
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probable sapposftion) was that usually .fouod in the base of :the 
dungtron-koep of tlie castle. Tom-a-'Ch.astel., on the sumiiiii of 
which Sir David Baird’s monument w. to be placed,. overlooks 
the whole strath, and is even visible from Dundee.” So iar th© 
note from the Perth newspaper (which- was ■ first' appended to 
this almost veritable romance' biography of' Sir Wiiliam Wab 
lace.” in tlie edition of 1831); and on comparing the eircum- 
stances ami dates of the period referred to, it does not seem im- 
probable that such might have been the fearful end of. that 
ambitious ami cruelly impassioned. . woman.' Earl de Warenne 
was not a man to burden himself 'with e.ares for such. a partner, 
after her treasons had become abortive, dn the secret.coutiouaiice 
of which, most likely, she had been discovered in some of her 
lerriiorial permitted visits to her mherited lands in Scotlaod. 
And the relics of the other two female forms found in the asiies, 
inay reasonably be supposed to have been those of her personal 
attendants, sharing her captivity. . ■ 

The above coincidence of , recollections betw'eeo the far past, 
and the x>resent nearly but parsing events, may be regarded as 
rather remarkable, for the bill of Toiii'a-Chastel may now be 
looked upon as an obj^^ct recalling to memory two heroes. One 
Bcotland’s noblest son. of full five hundred ages gone! Tlie 
other, her boast on the plains of India, within our own remem- 
brance. While tlie same summit brings two of her daughters 
like wise to eminent recollection. One that disgraced her mx in 
every relation of life; the other, w’ ho honors it, in all. The 
hand 'of the first would have destroyed her. country’s greatest 
hero; the hand of the second raised a tmnulu.\ to maintain the 
memory and the example of such true sons of her country in a 
perpetual existence. 





The Scarf of James the Fifth of Scotland, in the possessimi of 
'.D7\. Jefferson, of W'esf Lodge, Claphama 

This scarf belonged to, and was worn by the truly royal, but 
something romantically adventurous King of Scotland, Jamef? 
the Fifth. He w^as fond of roaming about in his dominions, like 
the celebrated Ilaroiin A1 Raschid, in . various disguises, ’ to see 
and to observe; and to make acquaintance v\dth his people of all 
ttegrees, without being known by them. In one of these incogs 
niio wanderings, about the year 1538, he Avas hospitably enter- 
taineti for a night, by an ancestor of Dr.. Jefferson’s lady, a man 
of literal name in the country; and w.ho unwittingly had given 
most courteous bed and board to his sovereign (then personally 
unknown to him), when lie thought he was entertaining a per- 
son not much above the rank of the commonest degree, it being 
the monarch’s humor generally to assume the most ordinary 
garb outAvardly; and it therefore depended on the tact of the en- 
tertainer, from his own inherent nobleness, to discern the real 
quality of the mind and manners of his transitory guest. The 
host in question did not discern that it was his sovereign he was 
then treating like a prince; hot he felt it was a visitant, be he 
whotu he may, that was worthy hismtmosfc respect; and the 
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rssonaroh, highly pleased with his ulght^s lodgiisg, aad previous 
gracious welcome, ou his departure aext morning, presented to 
the lady of the mansion a grateful tribute to her good care, in 
the form of a small parcel rolled up, which, when opened, they 
found to be a splendid scarf, indorsed to herself and lord. In the 
name of tM Qudemon o' BaUwigeieK All then knew it was tho 

generous and pleasant King of Scotland who had been their 
guest, " 

The Scottish Chief on whom this beautiful' memorial of re- 
ceived hospitality had been bestowed, was John Burgh, of Burn- 
tisland, in Fifeshire, from whom the' 'writer of this note literal!? 
traces the present inheritance of the scarf. John Burgh had an 
only daughter, who married John Balfour, K, N., who also bad 
an "only daughter, and she married Gilbert Blair, brother to 
Blair of Ard-Biair. Their only son, James Blair, married Jane 

Morrison, daughter of - Morrison, Esq,, and an heiress of 

the brave house of Raraaav, by wddelv marriage the ancient and 
honorable families of Burgh ."Blair, and Ramsay, were woven 
into one branch; and from this branch, indeed, from the drst 
set-ofl; of its united stem was born of this marriage, Margaret 
Blair, who dying in the year 1886, bequeathed the long- cherished 
scarf to Dr. Jefferson, the worthy husband of her beloved kins- 
woman— direct in the line of John Burgh, to whom it had orig- 
inally been given. 

The scarf was composed of a rich and brilliant tissue of gold 
and silver threads, interwoven with silk-embroidered dowers in 
their natural colors. They are chieffy pansies, the emblems of 
remembrance: thistles, tbe old insignia of Beotland; and the 
field daisy, the favorite symbol of King James’ mother, the 
beautiful Queen Margaret. The fiowers, entwine<l together, run 
in stripes down the splendid vveb of the scarf, which terminates 
at each end with %vhat has been a magnificent fringe of snniiar 
hues and brightness. The scarf is seven feet in length, by one 
foot nine inches in wndth. 

This interesting bequest was still further enriched to Dr. 
Jefferson by the addition of a cap and gloves, which, tradition 
says, the worthy chief of Bnmtialaud wore on bis nuptial day. 
There was also a smaller pair of gloves, of a more delicate size 
and texture, appropriated by the same testimony to the fair 
bride. But these articles are supposed to have been of earlier 
fabric than that of the scarf— probably the year 1500— and they 
are of less exquisite manufacture: the former appearing to be 
from the fine looms of France, and the latter wrought in the 
less practiced machinery of our then ruder northern isle. The 
cap is of a pale red silk, with gold cord and embroidery dowm 
the seams, it being formed to fit the head, and therefore in 
compartments; broad where they are inserted into the rich 
fillet band round the head, and narrowing to the closely-fitting 
top. It looked something like an Albanian cap. The" gloves, 
which are said to have been those of the chief, were of a brownish 
fine leather, with embroidered gauntlet tops. The lady’s are of a 
lighter hue, still softer leather, with gay fringe of varfed-colored 
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Bilk;, aiad.goM, afld ';tas5?e!s at ■■the wrists. ; Both tliese pairS'Of 
gloves were well shaped and most neatly sewed'. 

■ On these relics of antiquity,, and' of aneestetal, memorials de- 
volving on Br,' Jefferson ♦ .he' ■; sought for , a place, of deposit 
for them, suitable to their dig-Dityj tbetr- character, and their 
times. He bad' In his possession" - a.. eiinoi.is old table, of' the 
,'era, of .Henry the Eighth, which'; he soon- -adapted .to the pur-* 
pose,- , Its .large oaken sla'b was of sufficient d i mens'lons to aclmit 
of .the, royal gift' being spread in graceful folds over^ the dark 
.surface of the wood,, which the "better displayed the tissue.^s in-, 
fc'erchanging tints, and also gave room for the , disposal of the 
cap and gloves, which were ■ placed i'li a .kind, of armorial cre«t 
between its gauntlets,' at the head , of the scarf, and- at its foot 
was added a betiutifnliy writfc'en inscription- in- old emblazoned 
characters, historic of the interesting relics above. The' whole 
is secured from dost or other injury -by a covering of' plate- 
glass, extending over the entire surface of the table, whicli. 
having a raised carved oak parapet* border of ahoot four inebe?? 
high along ail. its sid^s, torn is a sort of castellated sanctuary 
that completely defends from accident the glass and the treas- 
ure beneath itj which is distinctly seen through the lucid 
medium. 

The shape of the table is like that we call a sofa-table, b?jt 
very long, being ffve feet by two and a half. The depth of its 
frieze altogether is eight inches, for it extends four inenes 
low the four-inch parapet above, and this lower portion is 
worked into a foliage en wreathing the sides The w’hole beiglit 
of the table from tiie feet of its four-clawed pedestal, is three 
feet two inches. This pedestal, or rather branching stem of 
polished oak— being of the sturdy contour of Its original growth, 
with its superb ramifications supporting the precious slab 
above— shows an elaborate design in its carvings, far beyond 
iny pow'er to describe, so hixuriant, su various, so inUiente, 
one might almost suppose that the matchless tool of the famous 
Beuevanta Cellini had traced its wild and graceful grot>?8que. 
The four claw^s, which are like roots from the stem af. the ped» 
■estai, partake of the same rich arabesque in their desIgOt and 
terminate in the form of lion’s paws. 
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Joe^s Lmek: A Boy^s' Adventures in California. " By , / . " { 

Hobatoo Algek, Jb. 18mo, cloth, illustrated, price $1.00. j 

The story is chock fall of stirring incidents, while the amusing situ- I 

ations are furnished by Joshua Bickford, from Pumpkin fioliow, and the 
fellow who modestly styles himself the “Rip-tail Roarer, from Pike Co., f 

Missouri.” Mr. Alger never writes a poor book, and “Joe*s Lcuck” is cer- 
tainly one of his best. ' ' ' ' ' ■ . , ■ - i. 

Tom the Bootblack; or. The Boad to Success. By 

Hobatiq AnaEB, Jb. lapao, cloth, illustrated, price $1.00. 

A bright, enterprising lad was Tom the Bootblack. He was not at all 
ashamed of his humble calling, though always on the lookout to better 
himself. The lad started for Cincinnati to look up his heritage. Mr. i 

Grey, the uncle, did not hesitate to employ a ruffian to kill the lad. The 
plan failed, and Gilbert Grey, once Tom the bootblack, came into a com- i 

fortable fortune. This is one of Mr. Alger's best stories. 

Dee the Newsboy. By Hobatio Alqek, Je. 12mo, 

cloth, illustrated, price $1.00. 

Dan Mordaunt and his mother live in a poor tenement, and the lad is 
pluckily trying to make ends meet by selling papers in the streets of New 
York. A little heiress of six years is confided to the care of the Mor- 
daunts. The child is kidnapped and Dan tracks the child to the house 
where she is hidden, and rescues her. The wealthy aunt of the little 
heiress is so delighted with Dan’s courage and many good qualities | 

that she adopts him as her heir. 

ToEy the Hero : A Brave Boy’s Adventure ■with a 

Tmsxp, By Hoeatio Algee, Je. ISmo, cloth, iilustratcKi, price $1.00. 

Tony, a sturdy bright-eyed boy of fourteen, Is under the control of 
Rudolph Rugg, a thorough rascal. After much abuse Tsny runs away 
and gets a job as stable boy in a country hotel. Tony is heir to a 
large estate. Rudolph for a consideration hunts up Tony and throws 
him down a deep well. Of course Tony escapes from the fate provided 
for him, and by a brave act, a rich friend secures his rights and Tony 
Is prosperous. A very entertaining book. | 

The ErraEd Boy; or. How Phil Brent Won Success. 

By Horatio Alger, Jr. 13mo, cloth illustrated, price $1.00. 

The career of “The Errand Boy” embraces the city adventures of a 
smart country lad. Philip was brought up by a kind-hearted innkeeper 
named Brent. The death of Mrs. Brent paved the way for the hero’s 
subsequent troubles. A retired merchant in New York secures him the 
situation of errand boy, and thereafter stands as his friend. 

Tom Templets Career. By Hoeatio Algbr^ Je. « 

cloth, illustrated, price $1.00. 

Tom Temple is a bright, self-reliant lad. He leaves Plympton village ; 

to seek work in New York, whence he undertakes an important mission 
to California. Some of his adventures la the far W’est are so startling that 
the reader will scarcely close the book until the last page shall have been 
reached. The tale is written in Mr. Alger’s most fascinating style. 

For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price by the \ 

publisher, A. D. BIRT, 5S-58 Dwa» Stfoet, Kew Vork. ,i 
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Frank Fowler, tke Cash Boy. By Hobatio Alqbh, Je. 

32 II 10 , cloth, iUustnited, price 

Prank Fowler, a poor boy, bravely determines to make a HvIpk for 
hiiMelf and Ills foster-sister Oraee.; Goins 'to NeW' York be obtains -a 
situation as cash boy in a dry goods store. He renders a service to a 
wealthy old gentleman who takes a fancy to the lad, and thereafter 
helps the lad to gain success and fortune. 

Tom Thatclier^s lortEiie.-.- 'By Horatio AlgeEj^ Jr, 

ISmo, cloth, illustrated, price $1.00. 

Torn Thatcher is a brave, ambitious, unselfish boy. He supports his 
mothor and sister on meagre wages earned as a shoe-pegger in John 
Simpson’s factory. Tom is discharged from the factory and starts over- 
land for California. He meets with many adventures. The story is told 
in a way which has made Mr. Alger’s name a household word in so many 
homes. 

The Train Boy. By Hobatio Algek, Js. 12mo, 

cloth, illustrated, price $1.00. 

Paul Palmer was a wide-awake boy of sixteen who supported his mother 
and sister by selling books and papers on the Chicago and Milwaukee 
Bailroad. He detects a young man in the act of picking the pocket of a 
young lady. In a railway accident many passengers are killed, but Paul 
is fortunate enough to assist a Chicago merchant, yrho out of gratitude 
takes him Into his employ. Paul succeeds with tact and Judgment and 
is well started on the road to business prominence. 

Mark Mason’s Victory. The Trials and Triumphs of 

a Telegraph Boy. By Horatio AjuGer, Jr. 12aio, cloth, illustrated, pdm 

$ 100 . 

Mark Mason, the telegraph boy, was a sturdy, honest lad, who pluckily 
won his way to success by his honest manly efforts under many dlffl- 
ciiltles. This story will please the very large class of boys who regard 
Mr. Alger as a favorite author. 

A Debt of Honor. The Story of Gerald Lane^s Success 

in the Far West By Horatio Alqbr, Jr. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price 

$ 1 . 00 . 

The story of Gerald Lane and the account of the many trials andi dis- 
appointments which he passed through before he attained success, will 
Interest all boys who have read the previous stories of this delightful 
author. 

Ben Bruce. Scenes in the Life of a Bowery Hewsboy. 

By Horatio Alger, Jr. 12nio, cloth, illustrated, price $1,00. 

Ben Bruce wijs a brave, manly, generous boy. The story of his efforts, 
and many seeming failures and disappointments, and his final success, are 
most interesting to all readers. The tale is written in Mr. Alger’s 
most fascinating style. 

The Castaways; or, On the Florida Beefs. By Jambs 

Otis. ISmo, cloth, illustrated, price $1.00. 

This tale sma(?ks of the salt sea. From the moment that the Sea 
Queen leaves lower New York bay till the breexe leaves her becalmed off 
the coast of Florida, one can almost hear the whistle of the wind 
through her rigging, the creak of her straining cordage as she heels to 
the leeward. The adventures of Ben Clark, the hero of the storv and 
Jake the cook, cannot fail to charm the reader. As a writer for young 
people Mr. Otis Js a prime favorite. 

For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price by the 
publisher, A. Bufuxd Btxeot, Hew 'Xom. 
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Wrecked oa Spider Island; or, How Ned Eogers Found 

tile Treasure. By James Otis. ISmo, cloth, illustrated, price $1.00. 

Ned Eogers, a “down-east" plucky lad ships as cabin hoy to earn 
a livelihood. Ned is marooned on Spider Island, and while there dis- 
covew a wreck submerged in the sand, and tods a considerable amount 
of treasure. The capture of the treasure and the Incidents of the 
voyage serve to make as entertaining a story of seadife as the most 
captious hoy could desire. 

The Search for the Silver City : A Tale of Adventure in 

fucataa. By Jambs Otis. 12mo, doth, illustrMed, price $1.W. • 

Two lads, Teddy Wright ■ .and Neal Bmery, embark .' on- the steam 
yacht Day Dream for a cruise to the tropics. The yacht is destroyed 
by fire, and then the boat is east upon the ■ coast of ^yucatan. They 
hear of the wonderful Silver City, of ^ the Ohan Santa Criia. . Indians, 
and with the help of a faithful Indian ally carry ofiC a number of the 
golden images from the temples. Pursued with relentless vigor at last 
their escape is effected in an astonishing manner. The, story is so 
full of exciting incidents that the reader is Quite carried away with 
the novelty and realism of the narrativo. : 

A SnEEway ; Brig ; ' or. An . Accidental ■ Cruise. Bj 

James Otis. 12iiio, ■ cloth, illustrated, price $1.00. 

This is a sea tale, and the reader can look out upon the wide 8liimm©^ 
!ng sea as it dashes back the sunlight, '.and imagine himself afloat with 
Harry Vandyne, Walter Morse, Jim Xibby and that old shell-back, Bob 
Brace, on the brig Bonita. The boys discover a mysterious document 
which enables them to tod a buried treasure. They are stranded oa 
an island and at last are rescued with the treasure. The boys are sure 
to be .fascinated with .this' entertaining story. ' 

The :;Tre,aEiire: ^A Bofs AdyeBtHres' ; ia 

' Nicaragua. By James Otis. ; ISmo, cloth, illustrated, price E1.(X). ;, , 

Roy and Dean Coloney, with their guide Tongla, leave their fatheri® 
Indigo plantation tO' visit the'.' wonderful' ruins 'Of- an ancient: city. The 
boys eagerly explore the temples of an extinct race and discover three 
golden images cunningly hidden away. They escape with the greatest 
difficulty. Eventually they reach safety with their golden prizes. We 
doubt if there ever was written a more entertaining story than “The 
Treasure Finders." 

JaelCj Ifhe 'Huiiehhack A Story of the Coast of Maine. 

By James Otis. Price $1.00. 

This is the story of a little hunchback who lived on Cape lliaabeth, 
on the coast of Maine. His trials and ■ successes are most interesting. 
From first to last nothing stays the interest of the narrative. It bears us 
along .as on- a., stream ■ whose . current varies, in direction, but -'never iosef 
its force, 

[With WasMugtoB at Monmouth; A Story of Three 

Philadelphia Boys. By Jambs Otis. ISmo, omanaenta! cloth, ollvtn® 
edges, iilustratea, price $1.50. 

Three Philadelphia lads assist the American spies and make regular 
and frequent visits to Valley Forge in the Winter while the Bntisii 
occupied the city. The story abounds with pictures of Colonial lite 
skillfully drawn, and the glimpses of Washington’s soldiers which are 
given shown that the work has not been hastily done, or without coa-» 
slderaWe study. The story is wholesome and patriotic in tone, a# ate 
all of Mr. Otis* works. 


For sale by all booksellers^ or sent postpaid on receipt of price by th* 
psMhAer, Ju I*. BBET, mm Duam^ Stroat, Iffew Xorl, 
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With the Swamp Fox. The Story of General Marion’s 

Spies. By James Otis. ISmo, doth, iiiusfci-afeed, price $LOO. 

This story deals with General Francis Marion’s heroic struggle in the 
Carolinas. General Marion’s arriyal to take command of these brave 
men and rough riders is pictured as a boy might have seen it, and 
although the story is devoted to W’^hat the lads did, the Swamp Fox 
is ever present in the mind of the reader. 

On the Kentucky Frontier. A Story of the Fighting 

-Pioneers of the West. ■ By James Otis. 12mo,. cloth, illustrated, ,price',$l. , 
in the history of our country there is no more thrilling story than 
that of the work done on the Mississippi river by a handful of frontiers- 
men. Mr. Otis takes the reader on that famous expedition from the 
arrival of Major Clarke’s force at Corn Island, until Kaskaskia was 
captured. He relates that part of Simon Kenton’s life history which 
is not usually touched upon either by the historian or the story teller. 
This is one of the most entertaining books for young people which hass 
been published. 

Sarali Dillard’s Eide. A Story of South Carolina in 

in 1780. By James Otis. 32mo, clofcli, iUustrated, price 
* ‘This book deals with the Carolinas in 1780, giving a wealth of detail of 
the Mountain Hen W’ho struggled so valiantly against the king’s troops. 
Major Ferguson is the prominent British officer of the story, which is 
told as though coming from a youth tvho experienced these adventures. 
In this way the famous ride of Sarah Dillard is brought out as as 
incident of the plot.” — Boston Journal. 

A Tory Plot. A Story of the Attempt to Kill General 

Washington. By James Otis. l‘2mo, cloth, illustrated, price 
“ ‘A Tory Plot’ is the story of two lads who overhear something 
of the plot originated during the Revolution by Gov. Try on to capture 
or murder Washington. They communicate their knowledge to Gen. 
Putnam and are commissioned by him to play the role of detectives 
in the matter. They do so, and meet with many adventures and hair- 
breadth escapes. The boys are, of course, mythical, but they serve to en- 
able the author to put into very attractive shape much valuable knowledge 
concerning one phase of the Revolution.” — Pittsburgh Times. 

A Traitor’s Escape. A Story of the Attempt to Seize 

Benedict Arnold. By Jambs Otis. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price ^1.00, 
“This is a tale with stirring scenes depicted in each chapter, bringing 
clearly before the mind the glorious deeds of the early settlers in this 
country. In an historical work dealing with this country’s past, no 
plot can hold the attention closer than this one, which describes the 
attempt and partial success of Benedict Arnold's escape to New York, 
where he remained as the guest of Sir Henry Clinton, All those who 
actually figured in the arrest of the traitor, as well as Gen. Washing- 
ton, are included as characters.”— Albany Union. 

A Cruise with Paul Jon.es. A Story of JTaval Warfare 

in 1776. By James Otis. I2mo, cloth, illustrated, price $1.00. 

“This story takes up that portion of Paul Jones’ adventurous life 
when he was hovering off the British coast, watching for an oppor- 
tunity to strike the enemy a blow. It deals more particularly with 
his descent upon Whitehaven, the seizure of Lady Selkirk’s xdate, and 
the famous battle with the Drake. The boy who figures in the tale 
is one who was taken from a derelict by Paul Jones shortly after this 
particular cruise was begun.” — Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


B’or sale by all booksellers, or sent .-postpaid -on receipt of price By tM 
publisher, A. L, BTOT, Buan©. Street, Hew York. 
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Goiporal lige’s Eeeruit. A Story of Crown Point and 

Ticonderoffa. By James Otis. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price $1,00. 

“In X'orporal Lige'a Recruit/ Mr. Otis tells the amusing story of an 
old soldier, proud of his record, who had served the king in ’5«, and who 
takes the lad. Isaac Rice, as his ‘personal recruit.’ The lad acquite 
himself siuperbly. Col. Ethan Allen ‘in the name of 0<>d and the cun', 
tinental congress,* infuses much martial spirit into the narrative, which 
will arouse the keenest interest as it proceeds. Crow''n I’oint. Tlcon- 
deroga, Benedict Arnold and inimeroas other famous historical mmm 
appear in this dramatic tale,” — Boston Q-loho. 

Morgan, the Jersey Spy. A Story of the Siege of York- 

town in 1781. By James Otis. IShno, cloth, illustrated, price |1.1H3. 

“The two lads who are utilized by the author to emphasize the details 
of the work done during that memorable time were real boys who lived 
on the banks of the York river, and who aided the Jersey spy In his 
dangerous occupation. In the guise of fishermen the lads visit York- 
towu, are suspected of being spies, and put under arrest. Morgan risks 
his life to save them. The final escape, the thrilling encounter with a 
squad of red coats, when they are exposed .equally to the bullets of 
friends and foes, told in a masterly fashion, makes of this volume one 
of the most entertaining books of the year.”— -later-Ooean. 

The Young Scout: The Story of a West Point Lieu- 

tenant. By Edward S. Ellis, ISmo, cloth, illustrated, price $1.00. 

The crafty Apache chief Geronimo but a few years tgo was th® 
most terrible scourge of the southwest border. The author has woven, 
in a tale of thrilling interest, all the incidents of Geronimo’s last raid. 
The hero is Lieutenant James Decker, a recent graduate of West Point. 
Ambitious to distinguish himaelf the young man takes many a desperate 
chance against the enemy and on more than one occasion narrowly 
escapes with his life. In our opinion Mr. Ellis is the best writer of 
Indian stories now before the public. 

Adrift in the Wilds: The Ad?eutures of Two Ship- 

wrecked Boys. By Edward S. Ellis. 13mo, clotli, illustrated, price $1.00. 

Elwof>d Brandon and Howard Lawrence are en route for San Pran- 
cisco. Off the coast of California the steamer takes fire. The two boys 
reach the shore with several of the passengers. Young Brandon 
comes separated from bis party and is captured by hostile Indians, 
but is afterw'ards rescued. This is a v'cry entertaining narrative of 
Southern Oalifonila. 

A Young Hero; or, Fighting to Win. By Edward S. 

Elijs. 12mo. doth, illustrated, price $1,00. 

This story tells h<m a valuable solid silver service was stolen from 
the Misses Perkinpine, two very old and simple minded ladies. Fred 
Sheldon, the hero of this story, undertakes to discover the thieves and 
have them arrested. After much time spent in detective work, he 
succeeds In discovering the silver plate and winning the reward. The 
story is ,told in Mr. Ellis* most fascinating style. Every boy will be 
glad to read this delightful book. 

"Lost in the Eockies. A Story of Adventure in the 

Eoclry Mountains. By Edward S. Ellis. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price $1. 

Incident succeeds incident, and adventure is piled upon adventursL 
and at the end the reader, be he boy or man, will have experienced 
breathless enjoyment in this romantic story describing many adventures In 
the Rockies and among the Indians. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on rec*eipt of price by the 
publisher, A. L. BVET, 62-68 Duane Sfcreit, Kew York 
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A Jamnt Through Java: The Story of a Journey to 

the Sacred Mountain. By Edwabd S. Ems. 12mo» cloth, illustrated* 
price $1.00. 

■ The 'interest ^' 0 ^ this story is found in- the thrilling adventures of 
two cousins, Hermon and Eustace Hadley, on their trip aerosss the island 
of Java, from Samarang to the Sacred Mountain. In a land where the 
Boyal Bengal tiger, the rhinoceros, and other fierce beasts are to be 
met with, it Is but natural that the heroes of this book should have a 
lively experience. There is not a dull page in the book. 

Tie Boy Patriot. A ;Story of Jack, the- yotmg Priead 

of Washington. By Edwabd S. Eijljcs. ISmo, cloth, olivine edgeSi illiaa- ' 
trated, price $1.50.' ' - ■ , 

“There are adventures of all kinds for the hero and his friends, whose 
pluck and ingenuity in extricating themselves from awkward fixes are 
always equal to the occasion. It is an excellent story full of honest, 
manly, patriotic efforts on the part of the hero. A very vivid descriptiozs 
of the battle of Trenton is also found in this story. ’'--Jouhml of 
Education. 


A Yankee Lad’s Pluck. How Bert Larkin Saved , Ms 

1 Father’s Eanch in Porto Eieo. By Wm. P. Chipman. 12 iixo, cloth, illugs- 

| .. trated, price $1.00. 

I “Bert Larkin, the hero of the story, early excites our admiratltm, 

I and is altogether a fine character such as boys will delight in, whilst 

; the story of his numerous adventures is very graphically told. This 

/ will, we think, prove one of the most popular boys’ books this season/'— 

I Uaaette. ■ 

A Brave Defense. A Story of the Massacre at Fort 

Griswold in 1781. By William P. Chipman. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, pric^ 
$ 1 . 00 . 

Perhaps no more gallant fight against fearful odds took place during 
the Revolutionary War than that at Fort Griswold, Groton Heights, Conn., 
In 1781, The boys are real boys who were actually on the muster rolls, 

. either at Fort Trumbull on the New London side, or of ITort Griswold on 

1 the Groton side of the Thames. The youthful reader who follows Halsey 

i Sanford and Levi Dart and Tom Malleson, and their equally brave com- 

j rades, through their thrilling adventures will be learning something more 

> than historical facts; they will be imbibing lessons of fidelity, of bravery, 

f of heroism, and of manliness, which must prove serviceable in the arena 

,-i . . .of 'life. ■■ 

j: Tke Young Minuteman. A Story of the Capture of 

General Prescott in 1777. By William P. Chipman, 12mo, cloth, illustrated, 
J. P'P'ice $1.00. 

This story is based upon actual events which occurred during the British 
I occupation of the waters of Narragansett Bay. Darius Wale and William 

I Northrop belong tq *‘the coast patrol/’ The story is a strong one, dealing 

I only with actual events- There is, however, no lack of thrilling adventure, 

i and every lad who is fortunate enough to obtain the book will find not 

f only that his historical knowl€‘dge is Increased, but that his own patriotism 

I and love of country are deepened. 

I For the Temple: A Tale of the Fall of Jerusalem. 

^ By G. A. Hknty. With illustrations by S. J, Solomon. 12mo, cloth, olivia© 

I edges, price |l.O0. 

“Mr. Henty’s graphic prose picture of the hopeless Jewish resistance 
!. to Roman sway adds another leaf to his record of the famous wars of 

the world. The book is one of Mr. Henty’s cleverest efforts/’ — GrapMo* 
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BOOKS FOR BOYS. 

Eoy G-ilbert’s Searcli: A Tale of the Great Lakes. By 

Wm. P. Cbipman. 12mo, clotli, illustrated, price 

A deep mystery bangs over the parentage of Boy Gilbert. He arranges 
witb two aehoolinates to make a tour of tbc Great Lakes on a steam 
iauiich. Tlie three boys visit many points of interest on the lakes. 
Afterwards the lads rescue an elderly gentleman and a lady from a sink- 
ing yacht. Later on the boys narrowly escape with their lives. The 
hero is a manly, self-reliant boy, whose adventures will be followed 
with interest. 

The Slate Picker : The Story of a Boy’s Life in the 

Goal Mines. By Harry Prenticb:. 12mOy Cloth, illustrated, price II.OO. 
This is a story of a boy’s life in the coal mines of Pennsylvania. 
Ben Burton, the hero, had a hard road to travel, hut by grit and energy 
he advanced step by step until he found, himself called upon to till the 
position of chief engineer of the Kohinoor Coal Company, This is a 
book of extreme interest to every boy reader. 

The Boy Cruisers; or. Paddling in Florida. By St, 

George Bathborne. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price SLOO 
Andrew George and Rowland Carter start on a canoe trip along the 
Gulf coast, from Key West to Tampa, Florida. Their first adventure 
is with a pair of rascals who steal their boats. Next they run Into 
a gale in the Gulf. After that they have a lively time with alli- 
gators and Airdrew gets Into trouble with a band of Seminole Indians, 
Mr. Rathborno knows just how to interest the boys, and lads rrho are 
in search of a rare treat will do well to. read this entertaining story. 

Captured by Zulus: A Story of Trapping in Africa. 

By Harry Preoticb. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price $1.00. 

This story details the adventures of tw^o lads, Dick Elsworth and Bob 
Harvey, in the wilds of South Africa. By stratagem the Zulus capture 
Dick and Bob and take them to their principal kraal or village. The 
lads escape death by dig-ing their w'ay out of the prison hut by night. 
They are pursued, but the Zulus finally give up pursuit. Mr. Prentice 
tells exactly how wild-beast collectors .secure specimens on their native 
stamping grounds, and these descriptions make very entertaining reeding. 

Tom the Ready; Up from the Lowest. By Eant- 

POLPH Hill. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price $1.00. 

This is a dramatic narrative of the unaided ri.ste of a fearless, ambi- 
tious boy from the low(‘St round of fortune's ladder to wealth and the 
governorship of hfs native State. Tom Seacomb begins life with a pur- 
Pf>se, and eventually overcomes those who oppose him. How he manages 
to win the battle is told by Mr. Hill in a masterfr'i way that thrills 
the reader and holds his attention and sympathy to the end. 

Captain Kidd’s Gold; The Trae Story of an Adven- 
turous Sailor Boy. By James Franklin Britts. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, 
price 

There is something fascinating to the average youth in the very idea 
of buried treasure. A vision arises before his eyes of swarthy Portu- 
guese and Spanish rascals, with black beards and gleaming eyes. There 
werc^f many famous sea rovers, but none more celebrated than Capt, Kidd. 

Jones Garry Inherits a document which locates a considerable 
treasure buried by two of Kidd’s crew. The hero of this book is an 
' ambitious, perseverJag lad, of salt-water New England ancestry, and his 
efforts to reach the island and secure the money form one of the most 
abi^r bing tales for our youth that has come from the press. 

I « For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price by the 
publisher. A, L. BTOT,- 82-58 Buane Stmt, New YoiL 
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The Boy Explorers: The Adventures of Two Boys in 

Alaska. By Harry Prentice. l2mo, cloth, illustrated, price $1.00. 

Eaymond and Spencer Mannlugr, travel to Alaska to Join 
their father in search of their uncle. On their arrival at Sitka the boys 
with an Indian g:uide sot off across the mountains. The trip is fraught 
with perils that test the lads’ courage to the utmost. All through their 
exciting adventures the lads demonstrate what can be accomplished by 
pluck and resolution, and their experience makes one of the most in- 
teresting ' tales ever , written. , 

The Maud Treasure; or, Harry DarreFs, Fortune. 

By Frank H. Converse. 12mo, clotb, illustrated, price $1.00. 

Harry Barrel, having received a nautical training on a sChool-sMp, is 
bent on going to sea. A runaway horse changes his prospects. Harry 
saves Br. Gregg from drowning and afterward becomes sailing-master 
of a sloop yacht. Mr. Converse’s stories possess a charm of their own 
which is appreciated by lads who delight in good healthy tales that 
smack of salt water, 

Guy Harris: The Runaway. By Haery Castiemon. 

12mo, cloth, illustrated, price $1.00. 

Guy Harris lived in a small city on the shore of one of the Great 
Lakes. He is persuaded to go to sea, and gets a glimpse of the rough 
side of life in a sailor’s boarding house. He ships on a vessel and for 
five months leads a hard life. The book will interest boys generally 
on account of its graphic style. This is one of Castlemon*s most attract- 
ive stories. 

Julian Mortimer: A Brave Boy^s Struggle for Home 

and Fortune. By Harry Castlemon. ISImo, cloth, illustrated, price $1. 
The scene of the story lies west of the Mississippi Elver, in the days 
when emigrants made their perilous way across the great plains to the 
land of gold. There Is an attack upon the wagon train by a large party 
of Indians. Our hero Is a ?ad of uncommon nerve and pluck. Befriended 
by a stalwart trapper, a real rough diamond, our hero achieves the most 
happy results. 

By Pike aud Dyke: A Tale of the Rise of the Dutch 

Republic. By G. A. Henty. With illustrations by Maynard Brown. 
32mo, cloth, olivine edges, price $1.00. 

‘■'Boys with a turn for historical research will be enchanted with the 
book, while the rest who only care for adventure will be students in spite 
of themselves.” — St. James’s Gazette. 

St. George for England: A Tale of Gressy and Poi- 
tiers. By G^ A. Henty. With illustrations by Gordon Browne. ISmo, 
cloth, olivine edges, price $1.00. 

“A story of very great interest for boys. In his own forcible style 
the author has endeavored to show that determination and enthusiasm 
can accomplish marvellous results; and that courage Is generally accom- 
panied by magnanimity and gentleness.” — Pall Mall Gazette. 

Captain Bayley’s Heir: A Tale of the Gold Melds of 

California. By G. A. Henty, With illustrations by H. M. Paget. 12mo» 
cloth, olivine edges, price $1.00, 

“Mr. Henty Is careful to mingle instruction with entertainment; and 
the humorous touches, especially in the sketch of John Holl, the West- 
minster dustman, Dickens himself could hardly have excelled.” — ^Chris- 
, tlan Le ader. ;■ . - ■' ' ■ ^ ■ : ' ■ . ' " . ■■ • 

' For sale by ' all booksellers, or .' sent postpaid on i^elpt of price by the 
pnMishen A. Li BTOT, 62-a8 Duane Street, Hew York, 
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Budd Boyd’s Triumpli; or, The Boy Firm of Fox Maod. 

Ij W1I.I4AM ?. Chifmak. lSmo» cloth, illiistrated, price |i*O 0 , 

The scene of this story is laid oa the' apper part of Nawsffaaiett Bay, 
and the leadiair incidents have a stroajg; salt-water flavor* The two 
.hoys* Bndd Boyd and Jndd Floyd, beinjs ambitions and clear sighted, 
form a partnership .to .catch, and sell fish. .Bndd's plnck and good sense 
carry him throwgh many troubles. , In following , the .career . of the hoy. 
firm of Boyd & Floyd, the youthful reader will find a useful lesion— 
'.that Industry and perseverance are bound to lead to ultimate success. 

Iiost in the Canyon: Sam Willett’s Adventures on the 

0re»t Colorado. By Alfeed E. CAi«Hotm, ISmo, cloth, illiistrated, price $1, 
This story hinges on a fortune left to Sam Willett, the hero, and the 
fact that it will pass to a disreputable relative If the lad dies before 
he shall have reached his majority. The story of his fatheria peril and 
of Sam’s desperate trip down the great canyon on a raft, and how the 
party finally escape from their perils Is described in a graphic ®tyla 
that stamps Mr. Calhoun as a master of h!s art. 

Captured by Apes: The Wonderful Adventures of a 

Young Animal Trainer. By Harry Prejstice. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, 
price p.iK). 

Philip Garland, a young animal collector and trainer, sets sail for 
llastem seas In quest of a new stock of living curiosities. The vessel 
is wrecked ofS. the coast of Borneo, and young Garland is cast ashor® 
on a small island, and cantured by the apes that overrun the place. 
Very novel indeed Is the way by .which the young man escape® death* 
Mr. Prentice is a writer of undoubted skill. 

Under Drake’s ilag: A Tale of the Spanish Main. 

By 0. A. Hkhty. With illustratioiis by Gorboh Beownb. ItotG, cfiotls, 
onvin© edgw, price $1.00. 

*‘There Is not a dull chapter, nor, indeed, a dull page in the book; but 
the author has so carefully worked up his subject that the exciting 
deeds of his heroes are never incongruous nor absurd.’' — Observer* 

By Sheer Pluck: A Tale of the Ashanti War. Bj 

0. A. Hentt. With Illustrations by Gobpoh Beowkb. 12mo, doth, olivine 
edges, price $l.w. 

Th© author has woven, in a tale of thrilling interest, all the details 
of the Ashanti campaign, of which he was himself a witness. 

‘“Mr. Henty keeps up his reputation as a writer of boys* storlo®. ^By 
Sheer Pluck* will bo eagerly read.’*— A^thansjum, 

Witii Lee in Tirgiiiiai A Story of the American Civil 

War. By 0. A. Hehty. With Silustratloi^ by Goeooe Bbowjw. IS^mov 
doth, olivine edges, price $1.00. 

’’Guo of the best stories for lads which l^r. Henty has yet written. 
The picture Is fall of life and color, and the stirring and romantic tacl- 
dents aw skillfully blended with the personal interest and charm «£ the 
story .* ‘—Standard. 

By England's Aid; or^ The Freeing of the Netherlands 

(1685-1604). ByG.A.HuNTY. With ilustrafciom by Aij’ESO Beaes*. Itoio, 
doth, olivine edges, price $1.00. 

**It is an admirable book fOr youngsters. It overflows with stirring 
Inddont and exctting adventure, and the , color of the era and of the 
scene are finely reproduced* The illustrations add to its attractiveness* **— 
Boston Gaaette, 

For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of Brice hr tt» 
publish^, Af Ih BB&T, 6IN^ Buane Btxeet, Bew York* 
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By Bight of Conquest; or. With Cortez in Meaico. 

' IBiW' G. A. ' Hbots. WiOi illustrations by ■ W, S. . Stmsey,. , Iteio, islcstli 
oaviae edges, price $1.60. 

■ '‘*Th.Q conqweist of Mexico by a small ' band of resolute mea , ijnder .t be 
mtgiiifieent leadership of Cortez is always riglitfuily ranked ajnong 'tBe 
most ' romantic and . daidag exploits iU' history* ‘By , Eight „ '.of' . Conquest 
la the - nearest ■ appimcb ■ to ■ a perfectly successful historical tale that 

Mr. Henty has yet published.” — ^Academy. 

Bor JTame and Fame; or. Through Afghan Passes. 

Rf G.'A. .Hsnty. With illustrations by Goimoj? .BitowKE. ISmo, clohli 
^vine edges, price $1.00. 

**Not only a rousing story, replete with all the varied forms .of excite’, 
ment of a campaign, but, what is still more useful, an account of s 
territory and its inhabitants which must for a long time possess a supreme 
interest for Englishmen, as being the key to our Indian SiDpire,” — 
Glasgow Herald. 

The Bravest of the Brave; or. With Peterborough in 

Spain. By G. A. HBNry. With illustrations by H. M. Baott. Itoo 
Cloth, olivine edges, price $1,00. 

”Mr. Henty never loses sight of the moral purpose of his work — ^tc 
enforce the doctrine of courage and truth, mercy and loving kindness, 
as indispensable to the making of a gentleman. Boys will read ‘The 
Bravest of the Brave’ with pleasure and profit; of that we are quite 
sure.” — ^Baily Telegraph. 

The Cat of Bubastes: A Story of Ancient Egypt. By 

0, A. Henty. With Illustrations. 13mo, cloth olivine edges, price $1.00. 
“The story, from the critical moment of the killing of the sacred cat 
to the perilous exodus into Asia with which it closes, is very skillfully 
constructed and full of exciting adventures. It is admirably illustrated.” 
— Saturday Beviow. 

Bonnie Prince Charlie: A Tale of Pontenoy and Cul- 

ioden. By G. A. Henty. With illustrations by Gordon Browne, ISmo, 
doth, olivine edges, price $1.00, 

“Ronald, the hero, is very like the hero of ‘Quentin Barward.^ The 
lad’s journey across France, and his hairbreadth escapes, makes up as 
good a narrative of the bind as w’e have ever read. For freshness of 
treatment and variety of incident Mr. Henty has surpassed hiznseif.”’ — 
Spectator. 

With CUve in India; or. The Beginnings of an Empire 

G. A. Henty. With illustrations by Gordon Brownb. JSmo, cloth, 
eddvine edges, price $1.00. 

“He has taken a period of Indian history of the most vital impor- 
tance, and he has embroidered on the historical facts a story which oi 
itself is deeply interesting. Young people assuredly will be delighted 
with the volume.” — Sootsman. 

the Eeigii’'of Terror: «Tlie AdveiitiireB of a West- ; 

linst^r By O..- A./.Hehtt,. _.W itli illustratioiig toy j’* SasdHBER®, , 

may 'fairly ' !»■ ' to. . '■ .hett# ' 

delight ' : boy® ' . by the^ ..'audacity 
■Mr, Heaty*® best.*'-— Saturday 
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The lion of the North: A Tale of GustaTOs Adolphus 

a,B<! tiie Wars of EeH«:ioa, By 0. A. Henty. With illustrations by John 
ScHDNBEKG. 12mo, cloth, olivine edges, price $1.00. 

‘A praiseworthy attempt to interest British youth in the great deeds 
of the Scotch Brigade* In the wars of Gustavus Adolphus. Mackey, Hep^ 
burn, and Munro live again in Mr. Henty’s pages, as those deserve U 
live whose disciplined bands formed really the germ of the modern 
British army/ ’—Atheaseum. 

The Dragon and the Raven; or, The Days of King 

Alfred., By0. A. Henty. With illustrations, by G. J. , Staniland. l&no, „ 
cloth, olivine edges, price $1.00, 

In this story the author gives an account of the fierce straggle be- 
tween Saxon and Bane for supremacy in England, and presents a vIvM 
picture of the misery and ruin to which the country was reduced by the 
ravages of the sca-wolves. The story is treated in a manner most at- 
tractive to the boyish reader.” — ^Athentsum. 

Tlie - Young Carthaginian: A Storj of the Times of 

Hannibal. By O. A. Henty. With illustrations by C. J. Staniland. 12mo, 
cloth, olivine edges, price $1.00. 

■“Well constructed and vividly told. From first to last nothing stays 
the interest of the narrative. It bears us along as on a stream whose 
curreiit varies in direction, but never loses its force/’ — Saturday Eeview* 

In Freedom's Cause: A Story of Wallace and Bmce. 

By O. A. Hekty. With illustrations by Goedon Browne. 12mo, cloth, 
olivine edges, price $1.00. 

“It is written in the author’s best style. Pull of the wildest and most 
remarkable achievements, it is a tale of great interest, which a boy, once 
ho has begun it, W’ili not willingly put one side/’ — ^The Schoolmaster. 

Witli Wolfe in Canada; or. The Winning of a Con- 
tinent. ByG. A. Henty. With illustrations by Gordon Browne. 12mo, 
cloth, olivine edges, price $1.00. 

“A model of what a boys* story-book should be. Mr. Henty has a 
great power of infusing Into the dead facts of history new life, and as 
no pains are spared by him to ensure accuracy in historic details, his 
books supply useful aids to study as well as amusement.” — School Guard- 

iasu"", ■ ■ ■ 

True to the Old Flag: A Tale of the American War of 

Independence. By G. A, Henty. With illustrations by Gordon Browne. 
12mo, cloth, olivine edges, price $1.00. 

“Does justice to the pluck and determination of the British solider® 
during the unfortunate struggle against American emancipation. The son 
Of an American loyalist, who remains true to our flag, falls among the 
hostile red-skins in that very Huron country which has been endeared 
to us by the exploits of Hawkeye and OMngaehgook/’ — The Times. ' 

A Final Eeckoning: ..- A .Tale of Bush Life in Aus- 
tralia. By G. A. Henty, 'With hlusiprations by W. B. Wollen, 12mo, 
cloth, olivine edges, price $1.00. 

“All boys will read this story with eager and unflagging interest. The 
episodes are hu Mr. Henty’s very best vein— graphic, exciting, realistic; 
and, as in all Mr., Henty’s hooks, the tendency is to the formation of an 
honorable, manly, and even heroic character,” — Birmingham Post. 

Bksrv.sale hy.'Sll booksellers, .or sent postpaid on receipt of price fey tlM» 
pufolfsher, A, I». BBET, 52-68 Duane Street, Hew york. 





